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IN THIS ISSUE 


Ai-Li S. Chin, a native of Shanghai and at 
present a graduate student at Radcliffe, is prd. 
paring a sociological analysis of the “new 
literature” in China. During the war she 
worked in the Office of War Information and 

Federal Communications Commission on enemy 
communications concerning occupied China. 
Her article in this issue examines, as an aspect 
of current social change, the personal problems 
of love; marriage, and vocation which confront 
young men and women in China. 


K. L. Little, lecturer in anthropology at the 
London School of Economics and author of the 
recently published book, Negroes in Britain, is 
engaged in a study of racial and cultural con- 
tacts in African society. In his article he de- 
scribes the new social classes now arising in the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate as a consequence of 
detribalization, formal education, and paid em- 
ployment. 


Robert Bierstedt is assistant professor of 
sociology at the University cf Illinois. His prin- 
cipal interests are in sociological theory, par- 
ticularly in a rapprochement between history 
and sociology, and he is at present engaged on 
a book on logic and sociology. In this issue he 
discusses some of the limitations of an exclu- 
sively anthropological approach to the study of 
literate societies. 

At the request of tle editors, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn of Harvard has written a comment on it. 


. T. C. McCormick, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology at the 
University of Wisconsin, specializes ir research 
on statistical methods. In “A Rationale for 
Scaling Unordered Attributes” he explains a 
method of constructing a numerical index for 
categories that are not quantitative. 


Clifford Kirkpatrick is professor of sociology 
at the University of Minnesota. In 1945, as 
research leader of an interviewing team of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey in 


Germany, he secured the information on which - 


is based his report in this issue: “Reactions of 
Educated Germans to Defeat.” 


Vincent Heath Whitney is assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at Brown University. His 
major research interests are in the fields of 
population and community. In “Rural-Urban 
People” he presents evidence to show that the 
growing rural-nonfarm population noted by the 
U.S. Census is more properly to be described as 
urban, being an element in the expansion of 
cities. 
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The following price changes for the 
American Journal of Socio'agy became 
effective on April 1, 1948: 
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SINGLE COPIES 


Special rate to members of the 


American Sociological Society... $3.50 
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members’ rate will become.... ı 4.25 


Special rate to students 
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Foreign... .« 60 cents 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF CHINESE YOUTH IN TRANSITION 


AI-LI S. CHIN 


ABSTRACT 


Letters-written by middle-class, partially Westernized young adults in China and publishec in a popular 
periodical] there reveal such problems of social change as revolt against the parental generation and the lack 
of accepted patterns and cues. The change is reflected in the belief in self-improvement through education 
to replace the support of familial groups. Personal problems are projected outward, and the theme of partici- 

ation in social progress constantly recurs. That love and marriage through love are regarded as rights to 


e earned is interpreted as a manifestation of the guilt and anxiety attendant upon revolt. 


\ I, INTRODUCTION 


This is a sociopsychological analysis of 
certain problem situations confronting a 
group of young men and women in chang- 
ing China. It is undertaken in the hope that 
the’ comparative material presented will 
shed some light on the role of youth" in so- 
cial change and illustrate how the personal 
problems caused by change may sometimes 
result not from conflict between competing 
patterns of behavior but from the sheer lack 
of patterns and cues. 

The traditional family in China, with its 
emphasis on generational continuity in 
status and on the solidarity of married 
brothers, acted to minimize the forces of in- 
dividuality and mobility. The recent intro- 
duction of Western ideas provided the im- 
petus, and the first wave of revolt from the 


z For a general discussion of youth revolt see 
Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936), chap. xiii, pp. 409- 
49. For American youth patterns consult Talcott 
Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, VII 
(1942), 604~16, and “Certain Primary Sources and 
Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure of 
the Western World” Psychiatry, X (1947), 167-81. 


old family occurred among the participants 
in the Revolution and their contemporaries 
who studied abroad or lived in treaty ports. 
These groups of young revolutionists were 
filled with zeal and militant self-confidence. 
Many made a clear break with their families 
and struck out to achieve their own place in 
society. They may be called the first “circle” 
of revolt, whose members have, or think 
-they have, passed the first adjustment. 

The present material represents problems 
from the second circle of influence brought 
about by the process of industrialization and 
Westernization. Members of the second 
circle have felt the impact of the West large- 
ly through the mediation of the first. In the 
near future, the second circle may be ex- 
pected to exert influence in its turn on the 
residual group: the gural youth who are at 
present largely tradition-bound in the rela- 
tively isolated vallages.? 

2I have-spoken of the first and second circles as 
though the latter follows the former in histgyical 
development. Actually, of course, the groups repre- 
sented by the circles overlap in time. In other words, 
the first circle is distinguished from the second by 
the fact that the Members are more directly and 
thoroughly Westernized. 
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The raw material of this study consists of 
a collection of letters to the “advice column” 
of a Shanghai periodical. This collection, 
fifth in a series, was published in 1941. The 
volume contains sixty-five letters and sixty 
replies, classified by the editor according to 
the ‘nature of the problem: women, eti- 
quette, love, marriage, family, self-improve- 
ment, occupations, and health. The study is 
based primarily on the fifty-four cases under 
the first seven headings; the nine cases under 
“health” present a different problem from 
the rest. The material will be treated on 
these different levels: types of problem situ- 
ations as seen by a particular group of 
young men and women, themes underlying 
the problems, and a dynamic analysis of one 
aspect of the process of change. 

The Chinese name of. the periodical 
means ‘West Wind,” symbolizing its orien- 
‘tation toward the Western civilization. This 
magazine is a sort of Reader’s Digest in 
Chinese. The majority of the articles are 
translations ‘or summaries of articles ap- 
pearing in American and. European periodi- 
-cals. There are a few original articles written 
by Chinese authors concerning their experi- 
ences abroad or their interpretation of West- 
ern practices and trends. The subjects cover 
a wide range and are of a general and popu- 
lar nature. Stress is laid on social problems, 
human interest articles, and the popular ap- 
plications of scientific research. The maga- 

‘zine, however, is not a “popular periodical” 
in the American sense, like Coronet or Cos- 
mopolitan. It is a serious publication. 

. The audience of this magazine may be 
considered roughly as of the urban middle 
class. One should, however, include not 
only those modern-educated, treaty-port 
residents who are already Westernized but 
also the young people who live in smaller, 
non-Westernized towns but who are re- 
ceptive to change. The magazine is espe- 
cially popular among high-school and col- 
lege-students. * 

Unfortunately there is little detailed in- 
formation to add to this general picture of 
the background of the writéts of the letters. 
The letters themselves provide scant refer- 


ence to the correspondents’ family status, 
class affiliation, or rural-urban residence. 
Some inferences, however, may be made 
from the amount of education and reasons 
for breaking it off and from the few refer- 
ences to occupation and style of living. 
There are fairly complete data on age, sex, 
marital status, and educational level. Of the 
fifty-four letters under consideration, thirty- 
one are written by maies, twenty-three by 
females. Twenty-nine out of the thirty who 
specify their age are between seventeen and 
twenty-six. Almost all are single (two are 
married and four widowed). Of the thirty- 
six who provide, educational information, 
twenty-eight have had some or all of high ` 
school (six to twelve years of schooling), 
while three cases belong to the primary- 
school level (sixth grade or under) and five 
to the college level. One may conclude that 
the letters are sent by a group which, from 
the available educational and occupational 
information, may be roughly labeled middle 
class, urban or urban-influenced. It is com- 
prised of white-collar workers, schoolteach- 
ers, sales clerks, and children of small land- 
owners and merchants. They are on the 
threshold of adulthood. That the advice- 
seekers should come almost exclusively from 
this age group is itself of interest. Aside from 
the fact that young people are more prone | 
to seek public advice than older people, it 
may be that, whereas the “critical” period 
for the American is the transition period of 
adolescence, for the Chinese the critical pe- 
riod begins at the point when he reaches 
adulthood (the seventeen- and eighteen- 
year-olds in this group are considered to be- 
long to the same age group as those eighteen 
to twenty-six because the problems they 
grapple with are those of adults). 

The number of cases is too small for any 
quantitative analysis, and the method of 
selection of the cases is uncontrolled and 
unknown. The primary purpose of this 
study is a qualitative analysis of the con- 
flict situations with emphasis on their social 
context. The findings apply only to the 
group from which the material is drawn; no 
claim is made to representativeness. 


re 
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Tl. ANALYSIS OF PROBLEM SITUATIONS ‘ 


The first level of analysis will be a de- 
scriptive treatment of the problem situa- 
tions, which fall rather neatly into three 
: clusters, cutting across the divisions made 
by the editor of the volume. The three 
clusters are: conflict with parental authori- 
ty, problem of patterns and cues, and pro- 
test against social (nonfamily) “evils.” 

The problem of parental conflict, which is 
by far the most important of the three, will 
be taken up first. Out of the fifty-four cases, 
twenty-nine have to do with this subject. 
The twenty-nine letters report conflicts with 
parents on the issues of marriage (twenty- 
one cases), education (eight cases), and oc- 
cupational choice (two cases). (The two oc- 
cupational cases will not be discussed be- 
cause the letters are rather confused.) 
Choices in marriage and education are the 
chief issues of conflict with parents, 
which is significant when one considers 
the wide range of possible issues as 
exemplified in the American advice 
columns of Dorothy Dix and Mary 
Hayworth. Property rights are not a focus 
of generational conflict. Undoubtedly, eco- 
nomic matters enter into every concrete con- 
flict situation, but one cannot toss off genera- 
tional conflict as “primarily economic.” On 
the contrary, our case material shows that 
youth will’ demand continued financial sup- 
port from parents for education and at the 
same time speak of the desirability of im- 
mediate economic self-sufficiency. The fact 
is that both education and a self-supporting 
job are thought of as means for achieving 
independent status. 

That marriage should be a crucial prob- 
lem is not surprising. The old system of ar- 
ranged marriages served as the link insuring 
the preservation of the large-family system 
founded on generational continuity and 
male solidarity. Ever since the onset of the 
process of modernization, the family has 
been singled out as a target for attack. It 
serves as the symbol of all social evils. Two 
kinds of disputes are involved in the mar- 
riage question. There are cases in which 
parents urge marriage for their maturing 


t 


children, but the latter object to the plans. 
Surprisingly enough, the cbjection is not 
primarily to the idea of arranged marriage 
itself but rather to an “early” marriage. 
This may be due to the fact that parents, at 
least those mentioned in these cases, have 
made important concessions by urging that 
the young couple of their choice meet and 
get to know each other before the final © 
settlement. At any rate, revolt appears less 
strong than it did in the preceding genera- 


‘tion. The second kind of dispute is oc- 


casioned by the obstructions young people 
meet in pursuing an independent courtship. 
A young man, for example, would write that 
he has fallen in love with a girl he met.in 
school or at work and that either his own 
parents ‘or those of the girl object to their . 
seeing each other frequently or correspond- 
ing with each other. To illustrate: the 
young man of Case 9 complains hat his girl 
friend’s father, who is “neither old-fash- 
ioned nor new,” visibly shows displeasure 
at any male caller at the house. In Case 30, 
the girl’s old-fashioned family forbids all 
contact with men, thus driving the girl to 
resort to rendezvous with her boy friend. 

In both kinds of dispute, parental author- 
ity is felt as an interference with the mar- 
riage plans of the young men and women. It 
is essentially a conflict between two genera- 
tions who hold different views or: the family 
and hence clash on the proper time and pro- 
cedure for the selection of a mate. 

The other important focus for generation- 
al conflict is education. The eight cases be- 
longing to this category (out of twenty-nine 
cases of conflict with parental authority) all 
show the young men or women wanting fur- 
ther education and the pareats cbjecting to 
it, on account of finances or their desire for 
grandsons. To give two exemples, in Case 
27, the farmer parents of the young man re- 
ject the proposal that the bcy attend school 
twelve miles away but urge fhe taking of a 
wife instead. In Case 35, an old-style, well- 
to-do grandfather refuses to allow his pri- 
vately educated granddaughter to attend 
college, holding that educa-i zion for girls is 
useless and will even teach them undesirable 
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habits. It is evident from the material that 
education has become for the modern youth 
not so much a basis for prestige for the large 
family, as in the old days, but a means for 


_ facilitating emancipation from the family. 


With education, the young man will be able 
to seek a status independent of his parents. 


‘Social mobility based on occupational 


achievement will therefore be attained 


at the expense of generational continuity, . 


in contrast to traditional times when the 
unit of mobility was the entire family. 

The next major problem, appearing in 
eighteen of the fifty-four cases, concerns the 
lack of accepted patterns of behavior and 
necessary. cues. (Six of these cases overlap 
with cases of generational conflict.) In the 
pursuit of heterosexual friendskip and free 
courtship, the parental model of behavior 
is no longer adequate. The emancipated 
men and women are faced wich new un- 
familiar situations for which there are no es- 
tablished patterns and no agreed-upon cues 
with which to judge or interpret other 


people’s behavior. This problem extends to . 


the very question of how to find friends of 
the opposite sex as well as how to behave 
once acquaintance is made. It is not merely 


‘the problem of a choice between alternative 


patterns-of behavior, as in numerous Ameri- 


‘can examples» Case after case shows the 


petitioner, after stating his particular slant 
on the marriage question, asking, “Where 
can I find a suitable person?” ox “How can 
I meet friends of the opposite sex?” There is 
a pathetic tone of complete helplessness in 
Case 19: A clerk in a department store fell in 
love with a customer’s daughter. He adored 
her from a distance for three long years 
without daring to speak or to write to her. 
He asks the editor for advice on how to let 
her know of his love. Another young man 


(Case 16) wants to know how to express love 


and what is the sign of rejection. In a com- 
promise situation (Case 22), where the par- 
ents arranged a match and encouraged their 
son to get to know the girl before final ac- 
ceptance, the son wants to know how to be- 
have while visiting the prospective fiancée. 
Then there is the example (Case 8) of the 


modern type of heterosexual friendship 
formed with a colleague. After a few 
“dates,” some of which were initiated by the 
girl, the young man wrote a letter asking her 
to be “friends” with hitn. The result was - 
disastrous. The girl refused to see him any 
more. The poor man is bewildered. 

It is sufficiently clear that the problem of 
patterns and cues is a serious and extensive 
one. This problem is, of course, implicit in 
any social change. In China, where the 
change is taking place so abruptly, there is, 
for many, a vacuum in standards. Much of 
the behavior may be called trial-and-error; 
the actor does not know what is desirable, 
what is permissible, and what is forbidden. 
A corollary of this is the problem of agreed- 
upon cues, the lack of which interferes with 
smooth communication and interaction be- 
tween different actors. 

The uncertainty as to how to behave 
must be seen against a background of the 
general hostility of the older generation. The 
young, in breaking away from the old pat- 
tern, naturally incur much criticism from 
their parents and the tradition-bound ma- 
jority of the population. This criticism un- 
doubtedly intensifies the anxiety aroused by 
mistakes in the trial-and-error procedure. 

The third problem situation, indicated by 
four cases, is the protest against social evils 


in the wider society. That there should be so 


few cases of this nature is probably due in 
part to the youth of the writers. Most of the 
subjects are only beginning to test the adult 
role in society. The pattern of familial revolt 
no doubt accentuates the youthful roman- 
ticism of independent life and leads conse- 
quently to the bitterness of disillusionment. 
The traditional distaste for commercial and 
money matters adds to the feeling of con- 
tempt of the “sordid” aspects of life on the 
part of these young men. All four cases 
(Cases 46, 50, 51, 53) protest against the 
profiteering, deceit, selfishness, and destruc- 
tiveness seen in their jobs. Their education 
and idealism seem no match for these forces. 

One aspect of the problem of conflict is 
the discrepancy between role models and 
ideal images. The case material contains 
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enough clues on the subject to warrant an 

analysis which, it is hoped, will contribute 

to the understanding of youth in transition. 

In the process of Westernization, the young- 

. er generation, represented in part by the 
case material, have rejected their parental 
images as models. Parents are labeled “‘old- 
fashioned,” “semifeudal,” “blind,” and “‘de- 
generate.” In consequence youth is left 

. without any clear-cut models for adulthood. 
This lack has been pointed out in connection 
with the problem of patterns and cues. Let 
us now examine what kind of ideal image is 
set by the young man for his future wife and 
by the girl for her future husband. 

It is interesting to note that in contrast 
to the American pattern of romantic love, 
which involves a mystical selection of the 
“one and only,” the modern youth of China 
appear realistic and almost calculating. 
Young men and women in China frequently 
specify in detail the qualities they will de- 
mand in a marriage partner. Lists of such 
specifications can be found in some of the 
letters in West Wind. The boy’s ideal girl 
must first of all be “gentle” in nature, pos- 
sess some education and good health. Good 
looks are not stressed though she should be 
“not too ugly.” (But when a boy actually 
meets a girl, sudden romantic love may re- 
place rational calculation.) A girl’s male 
ideal includes the following: suitable .job, 
adequate education, good character, and 
ambition, with a good temperament some- 
times added. There is some indication of a 
conflict in the minds of women between the 
ideal of a playboy who is familiar with pat- 
terns of love-making and courtship and that 
of a serious-minded student who is often a 
rather awkward suitor (Cases 6 and 36). 

The striking fact is that family connec- 
tion is not mentioned at all for either sex. 
The qualities desirable in a man stress his 
ability to achieve occupational status on his 
own, while the woman’s personal qualities 
stand out rather than her ability to make a 
competent housewife and a good mother. 
Both ideals are different from those inherent 
in the image of their parents, whose primary 
duty was the continuance of the family line. 


The marriage ideal itself differs consider- 
ably from that of the parental generation. 
A happy and successful marriage is here 
characterized as one in which the husband 
and wife share “common interests” and 
have the “same thinking.” By “common 
interests” is usually meani approximately 
the same amount of education, rather than 
“common hobbies” as in the United States. 
The term “same thinking” is rather vague. 
It seems to imply similar attitudes toward 
thé process of modernization and a common 
determination to fight agairst the old tradi- ` 
tion. In short, the marriage ideal implies 
good companionship between the husband 
and wife. Thus the discrepancy between the 
parental role model, which is rejected, and 
youth’s own conception of masculine and 
feminine roles aggravates the problem of 
adjustment. 

It is appropriate here to mention the role 
played by the editor of the advice column. 
In America comparable figures like Dorothy 
Dix or Mary Hayworth place themselves 
midway between the parental generation 
and the younger generation; they are the 
“experts” in etiquette and the impartial 
judges of moral problems. The editor in the 
present study, however, is definitely on the 
side of the revolting generation. It is. true . 


_that he sometimes advocates moderation 


and compromise, but the general attitude is 
one of encouragement to youth's struggle 
against the traditional family. This is not 
surprising in view of the nature of the mag- 
azine and the general trend of modern edu- 
cation. The editor may be characterized as a 
teacher-friend, a leader for the struggling 
youth. He is often addressed by the letter- 
writers as the one with “high education,” 
“wisdom,” “experience,” “compassion,” 
and even “magical qualities.” He represents 
the first circle of Westernization who possess 
the key to “success” and “happiness.” 
Just as youths find their value system 
supported by that of the edftor, they also 
find encouragement in the means to realize 
their ends. The editor reiteretes the impor- 
tance of educatién, economic independence, 
self-improvement, and a firm belief in the 
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self as important steps toward the goal of 
` emancipation and life fulfilment. When the 
occasion calls for it, he even advocates the 
tactic of evading parental influence (e.g., 
secret meeting). In his role as sympathetic 
adviser the editor faces a dilemma. While 
denouncing the old family system and par- 
ticularistic relationships, the editor in giv- 
ing concrete advice has to resort to aid from 
the same group. For example, to the young 
man seeking a wife for himself or to the girl 
who wishes for gainful employment, the in- 
'termediary of a relative or friend is recom- 
mended. With the exception of the China 
Vocational Education Society, occasionally 
referred to by the editor, there is a lack of 
well-developed organizations which offer a 
satisfactory substitute for reliable contacts. 
The editor, therefore, plays the role of 
transmitting some of the more-accepted 
patterns of behavior and cues from the first 
circle of Westernization to the second circle. 
This process of transmission, though limited 
in scope, is nevertheless important because 
channels for direct learning are inadequate. 
College life, which plays a large part in the 
dissemination of new patterns of courtship 
and marriage, is beyond the reach of most 
of the cases under consideration. 


III. ANALYSIS OF THEMES 


A common theme is the outward projec- 
tion, on the conscious level at least, of all 
problems. Introspective soul-searching and 
‘struggle with moral conflicts are absent. All 
obstructions to the fulfilment of.one’s goals 
are seen as impersonal or external, be they 
parental authority or societal evils. This 
trend is in keeping with the Chinese per- 
sonality and contrasts rather sharply with 

` the personality’ types of the West, influ- 
enced as they are by Cabvinistic Protestant- 
ism. The more articulate people of the coun- 
try have in the last fifty years been preoc- 
cupied with the social problems of China. 
This particula? group of young men and 
women follow the same trend of seeing their 
personal difficulties through the lens of 
larger social issues. 

The nezt point is the theme of aloneness. 


This group has either explicitly or im- 
plicitly denounced their parental families 
and thus lost the support of the personal re- 
lations. The future families of their own are’ 
uncertain. Their image of the world is thus 
largely an impersonal or bewildering place. 
In their struggle to establish a new pattern 
of life they find very few guideposts. The 
magazine is one, representing the first circle 
of modernization. In such a situation, it is 
not surprising to find blind faith in the 
magic of correspondence clubs as a means 
of reaching sympathetic friends and a future 
mate. Such clubs may be interpreted as the 
sign of a cult of universalism. 

The feeling of aloneness is compensated 
for to a considerable extent by the feeling of 
participation in the struggle between larger 
forces in society. It is this identification with 
a social movement which, despite all ob- 
stacles, accounts for a high level of morale 
among youth. For example, the young 
widow of Case 1 complains of the old preju- 
dice of men against marrying widows. She 
sees her problem as part of the struggle 
against traditional moral standards and 
pleads with the editor to fight for her cause. 
“I hope Mr. Editor will take up the respon- 
sibility to change the psychology of men and 
encourage them to marry modern widows.” 
The.editor, in response, praises her courage 
for taking up the banner for widowhood. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the problem of youth in China is not 
one of a “lost generation” in the sense of a 
loss of aim and direction in life. The cases 
here all demonstrate a clear sense of what is 
wanted; the problem is how to attain it. 

Another theme is that of self-improve- 
ment. In order to achieve emancipation 
from one’s family, one must be able to main- 
tain one’s self, hence the constant emphasis 
on education and training. But even for 
those whose formal education has ceased, 
there is still the recurrent mention of “read- 
ing in leisure time to improve one’s self” or 
just vaguely “preparing one’s self for the 

3 There is a popular demand for correspondence 


clubs, although the magazine does not sponsor 
any and will not refer letters to such clubs. 


f 
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future.” It seems that in the minds of the 
subjects, mobility away from the old family 
is merged with mobility in the class struc- 
ture. This belief must be accentuated by the 
fact that more children of the small mer- 
chants, independent farmers, and craftsmen 
go to school and for somewhat longer years 
than before the Revolution. (This absolute 
increase of education is indisputable despite 
. the relative inaccessability of education for 
the poorer families.) Class mobility, though 
theoretically open, is in part a myth, since 
for the majority of white-collar workers and 
store clerks, no amount of private ‘“read- 
ing,” however much it might enhance their 
personal prestige, will make a difference in 
the attempt to climb into a higher occupa- 
tional group. This faith in education as the 
basis for mobility is no doubt partly a heri- 
tage from the scholarly tradition and partly 
a result of the new vista. opened by modern 
education. Self-improvement in so far as 
the end is relatively unattainable becomes a 
ritual of the means. Thus faith in advance- 


ment bears some resemblance to the Ameri- . 


can myth that every farm boy can be presi- 
dent. However, the American note of com- 
petition with each other seems absent in 
China. The stress in China is on cultivation 
of one’s mind and character through study. 
_ The last theme is that love and marriage 
through love are not natural rights but 
rights to be earned. There are two condi- 
tions one must fulfil before one deserves to 
think of love: education and economic in- 
dependence. American boys and girls may 
regard economic independence as a neces- 
sary condition for marriage but treat love as 
‘a natural, integral part of life from the time 
of adolescence. With this group of Chinese, 


falling in love. seems to be part of the com-’ 


plex of privileges to be fought for. The 
eighteen-year-old high-school student of 
Case 11 says: “I was determined not to 
make friends with the opposite sex before I 
finish High School and achieve economic 
independence. Unfortunately, I was unable 
to resist when love came my way.” He 
wants to know if heterosexual friendship 
will have ill effects on his education and fu- 
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ture. Another student, seventeen years of 
age, said in Case 16, “I realize that because 
of my age and educational preparation, I 
have no right to speak of love. But I am a 
youth of weak will-power. How can I with- 
stand the fire of youth?” Marriage is a 
solemn affair to be entered into after careful 
deliberation. It has been pointed out that 
the love choice is often made in rational 
terms. The romantic element so characteris- 
tic of the American love pattern is not ap- 
parent in this group. This hesitating atti- 
tude toward love arises in part out of the 
traditional lack of emphasis on sexual at- . 
traction. Of more importance ís the fact that | 
love and courtship do not represent a care- 
free period in life but form an integral part 
of the total revolt pattern. 


IV. PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


It is highly improbable that a sudden and 
conscious revolt from a stable pattern of 
family organization could be accomplished 
without psychological cost on the part of the 
younger generation. The result is a reaction 
in the form of excessive Gebunking of the 
family system as the symbol of all that is 
degenerate. It is true that with the second 
circle, represented by the case material 
under study, the revolt pattern has lost 
some of the militancy of the first circle. This 
fact is due in large part to the compromises 
made by the older generation and in part to 
the actual increase in channels for breaking 
away. However, an excessive denunciation 
of the family system and the parental gener 
ation is discernible in both circles, as witness . 
the numerous individual difficulties which 
are interpreted as resulting from’ parental 
obstruction. (In Case 34 a young man tells 
of his sister’s seduction by a married man 
whom he describes as a “low, calculating 
character.” The girl ran away from home 
and appealed to her brother in Shanghai for 
help. Both the brother and the editor place 
the major blame on the father for his bad 
temper in “driving the girl away. ”) 

A violent reaction fro. one’s parents is 
undoubtedly. aecompanied by much anxiety 
and guilt. Two phenomena in the case ma- 


-8 
terial may be interpreted as manifestations 
of this anxiety and guilt feeling. One is the 
preoccupation with self-improvement ‘and 
the proving of individual worth. If one is to 


.. be justified in renouncing any parental sup- 


port, it becomes psychologically necessary 
to demonstrate not only the faults of one’s 
parents but also the worthiness of one’s 
self. s 

‘The other manifestation takes the form 
of an ambivalence toward the very pursuit 
of love. Love for this group of young men 
and women becomes the desirable but for- 
bidden thing. The new pattern for courtship 
and marriage leads to the loss of the support 
and approval of one’s parents, who, after all, 
have been responsible for one’s first system 
of moral values. However deliberately one 
may repudiate parental standards, there 


_ could not but be a certain amount of deep- 


seated doubt about one’s choice of action. 
-Part of the ambivalence, especially toward 
marriage rather than toward love, can be 
traced more directly to the rejection of par- 
ental models, that is, marriage itself looks 
not too attractive, since their parents, whom 
they denounce, provide the only tangible ex- 
ample of it. ` 

“ That there is ambivalence toward love 
and marriage is clear throughout the mate- 


rial. Nine cases show an underlying fear that - 
~ love and marriage according to the new pat- 


tern may interfere with other goals in life, 
and two others express a resistance toward 
arranged marriages rationalized in terms of 
other life-goals. In Case 11 a young man of 
eighteen asks if having a friend of the op- 
posite sex will have deleterious effects on his 
education and future. In Case 24 a twenty- 
two-year-old graduate of an engineering col- 
lege rejects the advice of his friends to get 
married. He states: “Most of the young men 
who show ambition in school lose all interest 
in studies after marriage. They now lack the 
spirit of persistence and follow the line of 


' least resistance 1n every respect.” He then 
quotes a Frenchman as saying, “Men lose © 


all freedom after marriage.’ The third il- 
lustration is found in Case 37, in which a 


f 
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sales clerk rejects the proposal of marriage 
with this reason: “Marriage causes the loss 
of all progressive thinking and forward- 
looking spirit with harmful effects on one’s 
future.” Another young man (Case 32) cites 
an English proverb to the effect that “Mar- 
riage before occupational security is like dy- 
ing before old age.” _ 

The charge may be made-that this kind 
of caution about marriage is only realistic. 


‘No doubt the argument is partially true. 


Still, an exaggerated fear of marriage cannot 
but be viewed as pathological from the 
standpoint of the total society, and the rea- 
son for its existence should be examined. 
The case is all the more striking when one 
compares this attitude toward marriage 
with that in the United States where “new 
China” got most of its inspiration on this 
subject. In America it is said that a young 
man will “settle down” after marriage, that 
it will “give him something to work for.” 


V. CONCLUSION 


Our material shows that the youth of 
China experience two major problems upon 
reaching adulthood: revolt against the pa- 


` rental generation and lack of accepted pat- 
.terns of behavior. In facing the problems’ 


this group interprets the major obstacles as 
external rather than internal and of a sort 
which interfere with the attainment of their 
goals in life. This struggle is undertaken 
without the support of familial groups but as 


‘part of a larger social movement. Stress is 


placed on self-improvement and educational 
training as the means of winning not only 
‘emancipation from parental domination but 
also the right to love and marry. Anxiety 
engendered in the revolt is manifested in 
preoccupation with self-improvement and in 
an ambivalent attitude toward love and 
marriage. l 

It. may be wise to repeat that the prob- 
lems, their themes, and the dynamic process 
of revolt must not be taken as common to all 
China. As stated in the beginning, the cases 
are drawn from a special sector of the popu- 
lation. Furthermore, not all young people of 


that sector experience the problem in such a 
pronounced degree. After all, well-adjusted 
people do not write for public advice. This 
kind of material is useful in so far as it de- 
. lineates for us the sort of problems young 
adults of a certain background are likely to 
encounter and the sort of psychological 
equipment they bring to the solution of 
them. It is evident that the process of revolt 
from the traditional culture has spread be- 
yond the first group of college graduates, re- 
turned students, and the residents of treaty 
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ports to a second circle of wa:te-collar work- 
ers and high-school students. The form of 
the revolt strikes at the very foundation of 
the traditional family system, which is built 
upon the authority of parents over the ma- 
ture sons and the continuicy of status be- 
tween father and son. It is hoped that this 
analysis of the problems of change in sub- 
jective terms will contribace toward the 
understanding of the Chirese family and 
society in transition. 
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ABSTRACT 


The main factor promoting change in African society today is the desire for a higher standard of living 
than is attainable under the tribal system. Having had a few years at school places the individual on the 
fringe of a new society. In the Sierra Leone Protectorate the Europeanized African ‘‘Creole” from the 
original Sierra Leone Colony is the main cultural medium and, along with the European official, sets the 
principal social standards. ‘‘Creolization” is giving rise to a system of social classes in the Protectorate 
which, though still embryonic, can be clearly conceptualized in terms of ‘‘Creole,” “literate native,” and 


‘illiterate native.” 


A cursory examination of contemporary 
events in tropical Africa suggests that the 
main factor promoting change in native 
society is the desire for a higher standard of 
living than is materially possible to the 
majority of individuals living under a 
tribal system.! This is borne out in coun- 
tries as far apart as Tanganyika and the 
Gold Coast. It is shown by widespread and 
popular movements from the country areas 
to the mines and to the towns and, in fact, 
to almost any place where money can be 
earned. It is shown, also, by a readiness, 
apparent in most places, to copy European 
forms of dress and housing, and to acquire 
technical and industrial skills of a Euro- 
pean kind. European currency, schools, and 
modern methods of travel and transporta- 
tion by railway, lorry, bicycle, and steam 
launch aid the process since they enable a 
person not only to move away from, but to 
earn a living for himself outside, the tradi- 
tional organization of kindred and tribe. 

The Sierra Leone Protectorate provides a 
very good example of these phenomena and, 
in particular, of the operation and signifi- 
cance of literacy. In Sierra Leone, as in 
other parts of West Africa, ability to speak 
English is more than a cultural character- 
istic. It is a social condition of the greatest 


1 This article’is based on material gathered in 
Sierra Leone in 1944-46 in an investigation made 
under ‘the auspices of the William Wyse Student- 
ship of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Social 
Science Research Council of the British Colonial 
Office. 


importance. It means that at least one of 
the main disadvantages under which the 
ordinary native labors in dealing with a 
European has been overcome and that he 
has no longer to depend on the good will 
of a third party. 

The advantages accruing from having 
attended school are equally important, but 
the implications are significant in less obvi- 
ous ways. Having had a few years at school 
places the individual on the fringe of a new 
society. It introduces him to experiences 
which are all the more meaningful through 
the fresh allegiances which they thrust upon 
him. He is made conscious of his new status 
in two ways: on the one hand, by the pride 
he has in displaying the traits of a superior 


‘class, for example, in the reading of a book 


or newspaper in public; and on the other 
hand, by the reaction of the illiterate people 
in characterizing him as a “white man” and 


‘as one toward whom they will behave 


thenceforward with some doubt and suspi- 
cion. In effect, he becomes a social “hy- 
brid.” Lacking confidence in an unfamiliar 
role, he is inclined to turn more to per- 


2 The implications of this point are appreciated 
by many of the native people themselves. One of 
the chiefs commented: “What is the present object 
of teaching English ...? It takes Mende children 
a long time to learn the language, affects far too 
few to have much effect educationally, and those 
who get the least smattering of it think they know 
everything and don’t even know their own people. 
Either keep a child at school for ten or twelve years, 
and let him learn the English ways thoroughly, 
or leave him alone!”? 


Io 
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sons in the same marginal position as 
himself than, as traditionally, to his own 
kindred for what he needs in reassur- 
ance and moral support. But being geo- 
graphically more dispersed,. the new ties 


* he makes tend to be less intimate than 


the old ones and depend, to an increas- 
ing extent, on the holding of vocational aims 
in common rather than on the complex of 
mutual interests and activities which bind 
together the local group. Moreover, taking 
an effective part in the literate world usually 
involves a physical separation from illiter- 
ate society or, at any rate, from that section 
of it with which, in the shape of home and 
family, the ordinary young man has closest 
connection. - 

In addition to articles of European cloth- 
ing, the minimal needs of a “civilized” per- 
son include a certain amount of manufac- 


tured furniture—a bed, a table, and chairs. 


His friends will expect to be entertained 
with European-made drinks and with cig- 
arettes instead of with palm wine. His wife, 
too, is likely, to an increased extent since 
the war, to demand a regular supply of 
pocket money and the means of carrying 
on petty trade of her own. These ambitions 
are modest by external standards, but to 
satisfy them requires European currency 
in larger amounts and at more regular inter- 
vals than most young men can obtain by re- 
maining on the land and working for their 
fathers or the head of the family. The alter- 
native—-a job in the town—increases eco- 
nomic liabilities still further. It puts an extra 
premium on sociability, a house or rooms 
may have to be rented, and food, which pre- 
viously could be taken home from the farm, 
has to be bought in the market or at the 
shops at commercial prices. 

Some idea of the discrepancy between 
rural and urban standards may be gained 
from the following figures. In the case of 
twelve “urban” families, comprising Creoles 
and native clerks, carpenters, etc., and their 


3 “Creoles,” as will be explained at length later, 
are descendants of the original settlers of Freetown 
and the Sierra Leone Colony, who have maintained 
English contacts for over a century and a half. 


families, the average size of household was 
2.1 men, 2.0 women, and 1.9 children. The 
average annual expenditure per household 
was about £79, of which nearly half was 
budgeted for food, about 14 per cent for 
rent, and about 28 per cent for clothes. In 
the case of thirteen ‘‘better-off’’ households, 
comprising senior clerks, factors, etc., the 
average annual expenditure was about £125, 
of which some 42 per cent was budgeted 
for food and some 16 per cent for clothes. 
It is socially significant, perhaps, that the 
amount spent on clothes is -elatively much 
larger in smaller incomes than in larger ones.4 

If these particulars are contrasted with 
the earnings of people working on the land, 
the result is striking. According to data re- 
lating to sixteen farming households in a rel- 
atively prosperous area of the paim belt, the 
average income, derived from the sale of 
produce such as palm kernels and oil, rice, 
cocoa, etc., was estimated at some £64 per 
“family farm.” The average expenditure in- 
curred in production, i.e., in the hire and 
feeding of laborers, cost of equipment and 
seed, was some £33 per farm. This also in- 
cluded the cost of clothes, waich the head of 
the household presents to its members on 
customary occasions during the season and 
which amounted to about 15s. per adult per- 
son, including the family head himself. Out 
of the general proceeds, in return for the 
work the members of the family do, the 
head of the household is also expected to 
help its members in their perscnal affairs, 
such as debts, dowries, ceremonial obliga- 
tions in regard to their in-laws, etc. The av- 
erage composition of these households, in- 
cluding the head but excluding children 
under puberty, was 8.5 men, 10.5 women, 
and 4.0 children. Leaving ihe women and 
children entirely out of the matter, the dif- 
ference between £64 and £23 represents an 
average amount of rather less than £4 per 

4For example, in a further sample of nineteen 
men, who had an average income of some £73 per 
annum, the proportion spent or clothing the hus- 
band and his wife, or wives, was estimated at some 
33 per cent, as compared with some 15 per cent in - 
the case of sixteen fusbands with an average income 
of some £194 per annum. 
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man for the purposes mentioned above. It 
is true that individual members of the 
household are usually allowed to do a cer- 
tain amount of work for themselves, in- 
cluding the marketing of palm kernels, etc., 
and possibly petty trading and other odd 
or occasional: jobs. Senior members of the 
household, too, may sometimes expect a 
small increment in court fees and in return 
for their patronage. But, allowing for all 
this and including in the account the £4 re- 
ferred to above, with the 15s. for clothes, it 
is doubtful whether the gross income of the 
average male would amount to as much as 
£x0 per annum in monetary terms. There is 
the government house tax of gs. to pay out 
of this and, in any case, younger members, 
because of their junior status, would be 
likely, as a group, to receive less than the 
average. Shelter and food—which is mostly 
home grown—have, of course, to be reck- 
oned in, but what is sociologically important 
in the present context is the amount of in- 
come which is actually available and spend- 
able in ways demanded by the social situa- 
tion. ` ; 

“Life in the rural areas and the business 
of making a farm are both bound up inti- 
mately with the tribal system. Illiterate as 
well as literate young men who have had 
extensive experience of conditions outside 
it are likely to find the older controls, par- 
ticularly thé long track of seniority, very 
irksome. Some of them, who might other- 
wise be disposed to remain in the villages, 
complain of the jealousy of théir more influ- 
ential neighbors—of chiefs who will not suf- 
fer anyone in their chiefdom to make a 
larger farm than themselves;5 of cases of 
victimization when a man is known to have 
gained a little wealth; of the “raking-up” 

s Compare F. J. Alldridge’g A Transformed Colony 
(London: Seeley, 1910). Alldridge was a government 
traveling commissioner who concluded most of the 
later treaties which were made with the chiefs prior 
to the declaration of the Protectorate. When he 
returned to the c@untry in 1905, he was much im- 
pressed by the amount of land which had gone com- 
pletely out of cultivation in the meantime. He 
attributes this to a general feeligg that, if a man 
did anything for himself, it would be taken away 

from him by those in authority. 
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of old “palaverz;” and of other methods of 
extortion, such as repeated claims for 
“woman damage” under the guise of native 
law and custom, and, last but not least, of 
the continuous and economic burden of rel- 
atives and friends in a local community. 
Nor, compared with what can be gained in 
a clerical job with the government or in a 
mercantile firm, does even a senior post in 
the native administration itself hold much 
attraction. The average emolument of a 
“Paramount Chief” is in the neighborhood 
of £240 per annum. A first-grade clerk in 
government service may rise to a higher 
figure than this and, as a rule, has far fewer 
obligations of a personal kind to meet.‘ 
Factors employed by the European firms 
may make between £400 and £500 per 
annum. 

It is true that individual chiefs, who are 
educated, manage to hold more than their 
own in a social sense with either category, 
but generally the superior position which 
the administrative officer holds over a chief 
tends to degrade the latter’s status in rela- 
tion to members of the official’s own staff. 
The second man in a chiefdom, the ‘‘Speak- 
er,” rarely receives as much as the starting 
salary of a third-grade clerk. Even minor 
and, by Western standards, extremely poor- 
ly paid jobs in other forms of clerical work 
or in mission teaching bring in more than 
other chiefdom posts. For example, an indi- 
vidual can do better working as assistant in 
a Syrian’s shop at £2 ros. per month than 
in the more responsible position of chiefdom. 
clerk. ` 

The trend, politically as well as socially, 
therefore, is away from tribal affairs. It is 
interesting that out of thirty-four senior 
boys attending the only secondary school 
in the Protectorate, whom the writer in- 
vited to do essays on their hopes and ambi- 
tions for the future, only one expressed any 
desire or intention of becoming a chief. 
Seventeen boys wished to become doctors 


6 Cf. K. L. Little, “Mende Political Institutions 
in Transition,” Africa (journal of the International 
African Institute, London), XVII, No. x (January, 
1947), 8-23. 
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and lawyers, three to become teachers, four 


to become either journalists or agricultural 


instructors. At other schools and teacher- 
training institutions, where similar inquiries 
were made, the occupations preferred were 
‘teaching, medical dispensing, engineering, 
surveying, etc. Many replies, both verbal 
and written, indicated the growth of a 
strong and, on the whole, probably sincere 
feeling of a national consciousness, coupled, 
as a rule, with personal ambition. For ex- 
ample, one young man, aged nineteen, 
wrote: 


My mind is not actually made up for my 
profession. I feel that our country is vastly in 
need of men like doctors, engineers, agricul- 
tural teachers, and I am prepared for any of 
these, once I am of use to this Sierra Leone 
and (am) one of the people who will raise it 
from its present place to a better and more 
_improved standard. This is the debt I feel I 
~ owe to my country, and unless it is a I will 
not be a happy: man. 


Expressions of this kind betoken a de- 
gree of energy and restlessness which ap- 
. pears to characterize most of the younger 
people, including the women. To some ex- 
tent, such attitudes are often symptomatic 
of changes which have been going on for 
many years and to which the war has given 
an accelerated pace.” Some fourteen thou- 
sand men were recruited for the army from 
the Protectorate, and:a large number of 
them went overseas, in many cases to India 
and Burma. Other young men and a large 
number of women moved on their own ac- 
count into the Colony to-find work connect- 
ed in other ways with the war. As was the 


7The Protectorate Ordinance itself (1896) set 
the scene for changes by greatly reducing the power 


of the chiefs, but the main factor was probably the. 


construction of a railway line from Freetown into 
the heart of the interior. By 1905 it had been carried 
almost up to the Liberian border, and this meant 
that journeys which previously would have taken 
three or four weeks, with attendant dangers from 
human beings as well as from wild animals could be 
accomplished by a trader in two days. The em- 
ployment of upcountry labor to do the “navvying” 
also helped very greatly to spread the use of money 
and created an intense desire, which Alidridge 
(op. cit.) noted, for the possession of ‘“‘cop-por.” 


case after World War I, a proportion of the 
migrants have settled more or less, perma- 
nently in Freetown, but many more have 
found their way back with a set of new 
ideas and a new outlook on life. Many of the 
returning soldiers, for instance, have gained 
a fairly definite picture of what they want 
in the way of future careers. Most of them 
wish to improve their material condition. 
The army has accustomed them to a plenti- 
ful supply of food and to some useful trades 
in mechanical engineering, telegraphy, etc. 
Some who have served with the Royal Army 
Medical Corps have acquired. skill and 
knowledge as hospital nurses and dispens- 
ers. The experiences they relate in the village 
berri and at the market give 2xtra point to 
the Mende proverb, “Numu e jesia yengi 
nje yakpe mia nengo” (“One who has not 
traveled thinks it is only the food cooked by’ 
his mother that is sweet”) a sentiment to. 
which present circumstances give a very 
literal interpretation. 

Another sign of the times is the increased 
ability of women to obtain money for them- 
selves, if necessary, outside the patriarchal 
system of the family. This is the product in 
recent years, of improved communications 
by rail and lorry between and irom the tribal 
areas, which have provided women with 
greater opportunities for petzy trading. In 
addition, the government paid allotments to 
wives of soldiers serving abroad. Allotments 
ranged between 7s. 6d. and 43s. 6d. per 
month, and amounted, perkaps, to some 
22s. on the average. Sometimes wives were 
able to double this amount by making 
“friendship” with another soldier and by 
sending along a sister or some other woman 
to pose as his wife at the District Commis- 
sioner’s office. Some women took the 
chance, with the congivance of the soldiers, 
to repay dowry money and followed their 
new “husbands” when they were posted to 
other parts of the country for training. The 
fact that women have become accustomed 
not only to increased use of money but to 
regular payments of it, affects their attitude 
toward marriage“itself. Even in the more 
rural areas they are inclined to say, “We 


4o o, 


can’t marry a farmer who earns only by the 
year.” Farmers themselves find it increas- 
ingly difficult in some areas to obtain female 
labor and have to pay them as much as they 
would a man for a day’s work. In a few 
cases wives have even got on the husband’s 


_ pay roll. One chief, who prides himself in 


keeping up with the times, pays his head 
wife £10 per year, his second wife and two 
other wives, who cook for him and prepare 


~ his bath water, £2 ros. each. A significant 


evidence of female mobility in this respect 
is the fact that a number of native adminis- 
trations have enacted a fairly wide range 
of bylaws to restrict the movement of 
women, about’ the country. Women are to 
be kept “under proper control,” and the 
onus of reporting and returning a runaway 
wife is placed on husband, parents-in-law, 
and other persons normally in charge of the 
female sex. 

Psychologically, so far as many of the 
individuals in question are concerned, cir- 


. cumstances of this kind have to be regarded 


in the perspective of previous and tribal con- 
ditions. It is possible that physical mobility, 


’ in the sense of movement from one kind of 


cultural -environment to another, is the 
underlying and most important factor in 
forming certain kinds of social attitudes. 
Until recently, the more remote parts of 
Sierra Leone had changed very little, except 
in one or two important respects, from what 
they were before the Europeans entered the 
country. The social cycle was more or less 
intact. Birth, marriage, and funeral cere- 
monies were unaltered. The ancestors weré 
worshiped and ‘secret-society regulations 
observed (as they still are to a large extent), 
and the other religio-magical sanctions re- 
tained their old force. Few, if any, of the 
mote impressive inventions of Western civi- 
lization—such as mechanical and electrical 
devices—had penetrated far from the rail- 
way line, and knowledge of them was merely 
‘second hand, Restraints on the women and 


young men were still fairly strong; do- 


8Cf. K. L. Little, “The Changing Position of 
Women in the Sierra Leone Protectorate,” Africa, 
XVII, No. 5 (January, 1948). 
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mestic slavery, for example, was not officially 
abolished until 1926. For an individual who 
has been born and reared in this setting and 
whose mental horizon has hitherto been 
bounded almost literally by the bush path 


around his village, the contrast afforded ° 


even by an upcountry trading station may 
be an extreme one. Particularly if it comes 
at an impressionable time in his life, his 
first contact with mechanical and other 
novelties of the kind may be crucial. ; 

One young man described his first walk 
round a town in the following words: 


I became a sort of idiot as we moved along, 


„for I stood to gaze at whatever English-made 


articles I have never seen before, for example, 
cycles, motor cycles, and cars. I took a very 
keen interest in gazing at two-storey buildings, 
I admired people moving in them, and I often 
asked my brother whether they would not fall 
from there. . 


The effect of seeing and moving among 
strangers for the first time may be equally 
significant, as is indicated by the following 
experience of another young man, who was 
taken from his village at about the age of 
eleven by his uncle, a government clerk, to 
a native town about forty miles away. 

My ideas... gradually changed... for I 
knew nothing of the world, and I did not think 
there were any more people beyond the town 
limits of Largo and Kenema. I only knew of 
one tribe, Mende, to which I belong and all my 
people and the inhabitants of the towns 
around. . 


A eae or the engine, may be a frighten- 


ing as well as a wonderful object when it is. 


encountered for the first time, and a third 
young man relates his boyhood reaction to 
a ride in the following words: 


At the start of the engine I could not even 
open my eyes to see what beautiful things may 
be of interest to me. I was in that restless con- 
dition until we got to a station. The engine 
piped again, but this time I was encouraged by 
a friend to brave it out. On looking out I was 
stupefied -at seeing, and at once assumed that 
everything else moved with us as we rode on. 


It is also worth recording that until quite 
recent times the European himself, with his 


j 


Pa 


wae 
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white skin and different complexion, was 
thought to be some kind of genie. Early 
European travelers relate how, on occasion, 
the people crowded round the shimbek 
. (native hut of mud and wattle) where.they 
were resting, or even crept into their tent 
to touch and feel their skin. Something of 
this attitude, which is not derived directly 
from the European’s official position, still 
remains, at any rate in places removed from 
the motor road and railway line. 

In the circumstances, therefore, it is not 
surprising that “England,” the place where 
these new and wonderful things were made, 
the home of the “Europeans”—the ruling 
class—and the place, moreover, where the 
successful doctors and lawyers of their own 
race obtained their training, should be con- 
ceived in popular imagination as an El 
Dorado and “Land of Opportunity.” Four- 
teen out of the thirty-four secondary-school 
boys mentioned above, indicated their 
strong desire, and even intention, of con- 
tinuing their studies “overseas,” that is, in 
the United Kingdom. One of them wrote: 
“I have already given it as a solemn oath 
that in due course I shall visit the shores of 
England for the safety and upkeep of our 
country.” Ambitions of this kind, indeed, 


are typical of the general attitude of these’ 


members of the younger generation, includ- 
ing the women, whom literacy has placed on 
the initial rungs of the social ladder. There 
is evidently a wide conviction that almost 
any kind of educational qualification ob- 
tained in England is a certain guaranty of 
subsequent success, particularly in govern- 
ment service. It is almost as if the mere 
touch of English soil wrought a subtle al- 
chemy in the individual’s personality and 
his future prospects. It is hardly necessary 
to add that many of the notions which are 
popularly held regarding social life and con- 
ditions in England are, at the least, as in- 
accurate as those held by the majority of 
English people regarding conditions in West 
Africa. Perhaps the most common assump- 
tions are that, in England, education is 
available to everyone, almost without ex- 
ception, to a university level; that the 
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government controls everything: it finds 
you a good job and helps to maintain you; 
and that nearly everybody in England has 
a “white-collar job” or has scmetiing to do 
with machines.’ 

The general interest in European civili- 
zation and the desire to attain it places 
special importance on the role of the Creole 
people, partly as criteria of Europ2an stand- 
ards and partly as a cultural media. The 
Creoles are descended from the original 
settlers of Freetown and the Colony and 
have been in close touch with England 
since 1787. They have been engaged in a 
variety of professional, clerical, end indus- 
trial occupations for something like a hun- 
dred years, with consequent results in the 
social differentiation of their own commu- 
nity. Despite the more recent increase in 
schools in the Protectorate and in oppor- 
tunities for young men of the Protectorate 


to gain employment with the government, . 


Creoles still hold the majority of the better 
and more responsible jobs in public service 
all over the country. The Provincial Ad- 
ministration is a possible exception. The 
“better-off” class of Creoles have always 
emulated a European way of life, and their 
standards have provided an increasing in- 
centive to the native people upcountry 
since the suppression of the Mende Rising 
in 1898. 

More significant than anv religious idea 
which the missionaries, both European and 


Creole, have carried to the Protectorate, is , 


the longing which attendance at a mission 
school arouses for social acceptance in a 
world governed by part-European, part- 
Creole notions of civilized behavior. The 
meaning of “civilized,” so iar as the native 
himself is concerned, varies according to 
whether he is literaft or not. In the eyes of 
the illiterate man, a “civilized” individual 
is a “book man,” “one wko knows book,” 
that is, one who can read. In a more general 
and quite neutral sense it also means some 
one who practices Europear. ways or some 

9A boy wrote:”*There are special people in 


England called ‘the Government’; these people 
have spread all over the British Colonies.” 
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one who has given up farming and who 
earns his living in some other way than on 
the land. It has, in addition, the favorable 
implications of “knowledgeable,” “well trav- 
eled,” “neat in appearance,” and “generous 
with money.” In literate eyes it denotes a 
person who practices European ways—but 
with the very strong implication that such 
ways are the “right ways,” in the exact 
sense in which Sumner interprets the term 
“mores.” s 

European ways, therefore, inasmuch as, 
and in so far as, they carry the stamp of the 
administrative class, have the greater pres- 
‘tige. The position of the Europeans has the 
assurance of authority and of a higher in- 
come than is enjoyed by most members of 
the African community. Their status is 
symbolized effectively in the court messen- 
‘gers (native police) who attend them, and 
they are given immediate attention and 
precedence in the shops, at the railway sta- 
tion, and in the post office over any cus- 
tomers who may be waiting their turns. In 
the stores they are allowed behind the 
counter to select what goods they require 
and are given priority, as a rule, in any arti- 
cle which is in short supply. They have im- 
mediate access to any non-European person 
in a town, including the Paramount Chief. 
They are generally saluted by the raising or 
removal of the hat and are addressed as 
“sir” by most literate Africans. 

All this increases the social distance be- 
tween them and the Africans, particularly as 
European officials usually live at least half 
a mile, and sometimes a mile, from the near- 
est native dwelling. It means that their 
habits are difficult to emulate except in 
material and other forms which can be vis- 
ually observed. Of their personal ideas and 
outlook little is knowh except at second 


. hand, but the design of a European bunga- 


low or the topee and trilby hat, khaki shirt 
and shorts, in the case of the men, and the 
two felt hats, one inside the other, worn by 
some European women as a protection 
against the sun—these are often imitated. 
The same applies to some extent to items 
of European diet, such as tinned fish and 
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meat, and to articles of European furniture 
and ways of arranging it. i 

In the field of interpersonal relations or 
in other fields, such as religious worship— 
in which the European official rarely partici- . 


- pates—the Creole missionary, clerk, trader, 


or teacher fills the gap, supplies his own code 
of etiquette, and sets a standard of social at- 
tainment which in spending, educational 
accomplishments, and cultural mannerisms 
is intermediate to that of the Europeans and 
of the native people. For instance, Creole 
traits which have been specifically accepted 
include the Christian profession of religion 
and regular churchgoing; the ise of “mark- 
ing rings” and “engagement Bibles” in the 
preliminaries of marriage; and, in the case 
of women, the brushing-out of the hair in- 
stead of plaiting it as is the native method. 

The fact that European and Creole cul- 
tures are almost identical in very many 
respects makes. it difficult to assess the 
specific weight of either factor in the blend 
achieved, but data which were collected 
in regard to the cultural traits of some two 
hundred Creole and literate native persons’ 
in the largest town in the Protectorate may 
help to clarify the results. From these it 
would appear that, in descending order of 
their popularity, the most widely. spread 
European characteristics and habits, as 
distinct from native ones, are in style of 
dress, religion, profession, leisure-time ac- 
tivities—including games and club affilia- 
tions—marital status (i.e. monogamy as 
distinct from polygamy), food-taking hab- 
its, style of house decoration, and marriage 
ceremonies. So far as could be gathered 
from the same particulars, every native 
individual undergoes a certain amount of 


‘“creolization,” or the process of taking on 


Creole habits, once he begins to dissociate 
himself from tribal life. Needless to add, 
creolization is more evident, as a rule, in the - 
case of persons who have attended school, 
but even illiterate persons become creolized 
to some extent by using the Creole patois, 
and by adopting Creole dishes, such as foo- 
foo. ` 
The tendency also shows itself in social 
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selection. There are instances of Moslem 
` men, polygamously married in native fash- 
ion, putting away their wives in order to 
secure a Creole bride. To facilitate this, they 
undergo Christian’ baptism and exchange 
their arabic and native names of, say, 
Mustapha or Lansana for English and 
Christian ones such as John or Joseph. The 
culmination is reached when an individual 
who has been born and bred in the Colony 
and has adopted a Colony name actually 
succeeds in “passing” as a Creole.” Another 
way of expressing social ambition-is by 
adopting the Creole patois and using it, 
though the natural medium of communica- 
tion is the individual’s native language. 
This general process, and intermarriage 
in particular, takes place in a context of 
group consciousness and of a certain amount 
of resistance from the parties concerned, 
_iLe., Creole and literate native, in which 
social and psychological factors can be seen 
at work. A Protectorate girl may be taken 
severely to task for going about with a 
Creole man and censured for marrying him. 
No objection to a Creole man’s having a 
Protectorate “friend” is raised by other 
Creoles, but he runs some danger of criti- 
cism and loss of status if he marries her. 
This is because there is some tendency to 
regard the native man from the point of 


view of the Creole’s European social herit- 


age. A Creole may refer, sometimes, to 
native people as “aboriginals,” or as “un- 
civilized”—expressions at which the latter, 
if they are literate, take considerable um- 
brage. The native man retorts by classifying 
the Creoles as “propertyless”—a reference 
to the Creole’s historic role as an immigrant 
—and as the “son-of a slave.” 
intensely what he regards as the Creole 
habit of “looking down” on the Protec- 
torate and may instance an occasion when 
a Creole individual, with whom he was on 
fairly intimate terms upcountry, has re- 
fused to recognize him at his (the Creole’s) 


1° The Sierra Leone Census (1931) also alludes 
to this point in attempting to account for a fairly 
substantial and unexpected rise in this section of 
the population since previous censuses. 
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He resents” 


home in Freetown. Creoles, on their part, 
sometimes object to a native’s speaking to 
them in English instead of the Creole patois. 
To speak English is to associate one’s self 


with the ruling European class, and theim- 


plication i is that in using it, the native man 
is claiming social superiority cver the Creole 
whom he addresses. 

Use of the patois.among Creoles them- 
selves has the effect of strenzthening their 
own feeling of cultural and group solidarity 
in the face of Protectorate aggression.?? It 
is also a mark of a category of person social- 
ly superior to the less well educated and less 
wealthy Protectorate individual, who, as 
already indicated, adopts it, sometimes in 
order to identify himself with zhe Creoles. 

A somewhat similar kind ot situation also 
prevails at the bottom end of the scale, 


where the distinction is between illiterate - 


people and literate Africans as a whole. For 
sociological purposes the wearing of shoes 
and stockings and some proficiency in the 
use of English, as against going barefoot 
and speaking only a native language and/or 
the patois are sufficient, though minimal, 
criteria at which to draw the line between 


. the two groups. There is a c2rtain amount 
` of antipathy between them, though for 


reasons which are slightly different from 


those which predispose Crece and literate — 


native relations. The ordinary illiterate per- 


son is less frustrated by being socially ex-- 


cluded from the “civilized” -vorld than by 
being denied access to its material advan- 
tages. He is envious of the Detter clothes, 
the larger supply of enamelware and other 
goods which a literate perscn can usually 
manage to acquire. He resents having to 
use the literate as an intermediary in order 
to make himself intelligible to a European. 
In addition, he is inelined to suspect the 
literate people of “betraying” him to white 
men over institutional matters. He is con- 
scious, moreover, of certain superiority in 

= For example, in government departments in 
Freetown, which are staffed mainly by Creole 
clerks who possibly resent, in some cases, the in- 
trusion of Protectoraté individuals into an occupa- 


tion which, until fairly recently, was virtually a 
prerogative of their own. 
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their attitude toward him and toward his 
manual occupation. 
The literate native person is, well aware 


of this attitude, but his own reaction is’ 


largely defensive. The more ambitious he 
is, the more he is likely to depend on family 
support, particularly in an economic sense. 
Usually, therefore, he is inclined to accom- 
modate himself as far as possible to illit- 
erate opinion in the various ways-demanded 
of him, such as attendance at family cere- 
monies, funerals, etc. Creoles, however, 
have less to lose and are less inclined to 
compromise, particularly over native cus- 
toms which they regard as undignified or 
degenerate. 

There is a wide social and economic gap 
between Europeans and the African com- 
munity in general in the Protectorate, and 
mutual antipathies are not so obvious as 
they are in the Colony. The illiterate and 
poorly educated native people generally 
accept without particular question the supe- 
rior position of the Europeans and even 
“prefer” ther in some ways to the Creole. 
Better educated Protectorate individuals 
and many Creoles, however, tend to com- 
ment adversely on the aloofness of the Euro- 
peans and speak bitterly about the extra 
privileges and higher standard of living 
which they enjoy. The European official, 
in return, usually prefers the bushman and 
is inclined to attribute whatever failings he 
finds in the literate native to the latter’s 
association with the Colony. Between other 
Europeans, such as missionaries, and the 
African community as a whole, relations 
are much easier. Antagonisms are not ab- 
sent from either side but are expressed more 
on personal than on racial grounds. 

The fact that differences are socially rec- 
ognized in the way% described above en- 
titles us to regard “European,” “Creole,” 
“literate native,” and “illiterate native” as 
the labels of four fairly distinct classes. 
These are marked off from each other by 
various forms and degrees of social distance, 
the most obvious of which is the residential 
separation of the European and the defer- 
ence paid to it by the rest of the community. 
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Moreover, the fact that the classes in ques- 
tion are esteemed according to their posses- 
sion of appropriate educational, occupa- 
tional, and other traits means that they can 
be arranged subjectively in order of social 
precedence. -For example, the European 
class, by virtue of its political position and 
the prestige attached to European behavior, 
is in hierarchical control of the system as a 
whole. Membership in the classes is to be 
adjudged on the basis of the individuals 
composing them having similarity of occu- 
pation, wealth, and education, similar 
modes of life, a similar stock of ideas, feel- 
ings, attitudes, and a feeling of belonging 
to one group. 

Members of the European class do ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. They all 
finished their education at either a univer- 


sity or a secondary school. They are nearly ` 


all in receipt of an annual income of more 
than £400. They dress in shirts and shorts 
during the day and don trousers and, very 
often, mosquito boots in the evening. They 
have dietary habits more or less in common 
and also share recreational interests in ten- 
nis, bridge, drinking, etc. They share similar 
attitudes toward the Africans, which include 
a taboo on intermarriage and, to a substan- 
tial degree, on commensality. This feeling of 
belonging to one racial group, coupled with 
such a high degree of social exclusiveness, 
suggests that the term “class,” in this re- 
spect, is virtually synonymous with “caste,” 
since membership is limited to persons born 
of “white” European or American stock. 
Most members of the Creole class have 


‘attended a secondary school. Occupationally 


they are to be found in the higher grades of 
the government clerical service or are senior 
schoolmasters, factors for European firms, 
or members of the clergy. They earn from 
about £200 per annum upward. Members of 
this class profess either Christianity or 
Islam, usually the former. They practice 
monogamy, follow the social etiquette of 
the better-off people of the Colony. On the 
whole, this class contains relatively few 
natives of the Protectorate. Protectorate 
individuals who qualify for it tend to form a 
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separate, though, not exclusive, clique of- 


their own. Class consciousness is felt mainly 
in the appreciation of the superior standard 
of living which they as a class enjoy over the 
rest of the African community and in their. 
greater knowledge of the correct etiquette of 
social behavior as compared. with the class 
immediately beneath them. Most of its 
members adhere either‘to Anglicanism or 
Methodism, and regular attendance at 
church and participation in activities are 
regarded as desirable behavior. Monogamy 
is almost a sine qua non, but a certain 
amount of extra-marital license is permitted. 
Houses are sometimes furnished elaborately 
with a full selection of European articles, in- 
cluding pictures. Older persons play games 
such as whist and bizique; the younger ones, 
tennis, football, and cricket. The women are 
largely engaged in household duties, includ- 
ing minding the young for relatives. One or 


more servants. are always employed, some-. 


times to look after the younger children. At 
other times, the women do needlework. 

. The sexes mix freely and come together 
for mutual entertainment on occasions like 
weddings and christenings, which are usual- 
ly celebrated with some ceremony. General- 
ly drinks like bottled beer, whiskey, and 
gin are offered; palm wine is drunk rarely 
and is scarcely ever offered to a guest. The 
men wear European clothes on all occasions, 
i.e., khaki or white shirts and shorts in the 
office, lounge suits for more formal gather- 
ings, and evening dress or dinner jacket for 
dances. The women usually follow’ the 
Colony style of a head tie and print frock 
during the daytime and on most week days, 
though some women wear hats. On Sundays 
a silk dress with a hat and stockings are 
worn: long frocks are de rigueur for dances. 
The sexes usually take meals together, and 
popular dishes are foo-foo, Joloff rice, salad, 
etc. Rice is treated as a staple, but tinned 
foods, particularly fruit, are often eaten also. 

In the largest town in the Protectorate 
the social activities of this class are institu- 
tionalized in an “African Club,” where 
there are a small library and facilities for 
reading, dancing, games, and dramatic en- 
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tertainment. Membership is restricted to 
persons of African descent, amd prospective 
members have to be proposed and seconded. 
The entrance fee is ros. 6d., and there isa 
monthly subscription of 3s. Dances are held 
on most public holidays and attract visitors 
from towns on the motor read as far dis- 
tant as thirty miles. Cost ot admission to 
these functions varies between 2s. 6d. and 
5s. Women come free, by invization. There 


is a swing band; and a full Zuropean pro- . 


gram of rumbas, : waltzes, sox trots, and 
lancers is followed. “Literary evenings” and 
similar meetings comprise lectures or talks, 
given, as a rule, by members of the Euro- 
pean community or by individuals of note 
who may be traveling throagh tne town. 
The club also sponsors and organizes ath- 
letic sports and entertains strangers on the 
occasion of an intertown football match. 
The various club offices are keenly con- 
tested, and the club’s invitetions confer a 
degree of social prestige on the recipients. 

The “literate native” cless ccnsists in 
the broadest sense of every othe: African 
who has been to school or who can speak 
English with a reasonable amount of prof- 
ciency. It is sociologically icclusive, there- 
fore, not, only of the majoricy of educated 
Protectorate people but alse of the lesser 
educated, less wealthy Crecle. To a large 
extent, it is “Protectorate Conscicus,” but 
literate native people and tke Creoles who 


move with them are alike in being distin-- 


guished from the illiterate ard. trital group. 

The range of this class is vide enough in 
income, occupation, and cultural character- 
istics to permit some subdivision. The upper 


‘stratum would include junio: clerks in gov- 


ernment service, members of the staff of the 
railway, artisans, motor drivers, and male 
and female nurses. Their level of income is 


from some £50 per year upward. The same 


stratum includes a large number of Mos- 
lems as well as Christians. The latter are 


often converts of the Romaa Catholic or of' 


the United Brethren in Christ Missions, a 
project of American Moraviens. Marriages 
are polygamic as well as morogamic. Houses 
are decorated and furnished -n the European 
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style so far as the means of the individual 
allow. Social activities are generally similar 
to those of the Creole class, and some “‘lit- 
erate native” individuals belong to the club 
mentioned above and take a prominent 
part in its activities. Members of the liter- 
ate native class also take a lively interest 
in Moslem festivals and sponsor and partici- 
pate in exhibitions of native dancing and 
games. Native dress is worn on such occa- 
sions and sometimes, in any case, after the 
day’s work is over. Otherwise, the class fol- 
lows as far as it is able the dress habits of 
the Creole. Similar considerations affect the 
question of meals and the etiquette of social 
intercourse. Individuals whose wives are il- 
literate eat separately or with their male 
friends. They are not accompanied, as a rule, 
by their wives to any European type of 
occasion, such as a dance, unless the latter 
are literate. 

The other stratum of the literate class 
comprises individuals in clerical employ- 
ment outside the government, such as as- 
sistants to Syrians, lower technical grades 

- on the railway, tailors, mechanics, and the 
permanent but nonclerical staff of govern- 
ment departments. It also includes senior 
members of the native police force (if liter- 
‘ate). A rough criterion of income would be 

-a minimum of £25 per year. This stratum 
is predominantly native, but there is a 
sprinkling of individuals from the Colony. 
The womenfolk are generally illiterate. Cus- 
tomary behavior is largely on traditional 
lines, and material equipment is limited to 
a few articles of European manufacture, in- 
cluding domestic utensils, along with native- 
made beds and stools. The native form of 
religion is practiced in addition to Chris- 
tianity and Islam among this group, and 
some of them belong so the Ahmaddiyya 
sect of Islam. A relatively large number of 
the individuals concerned are single young 


men, who rent a room or a house, which they ` 


share with dthér men. They drink palm 
wine and the cheaper South African wines. 
Food is prepared in natiye fashion and is 
invariably eaten separately from the women. 
It usually consists of native dishes, such as 


palm oil “chop,” but diel foods are used 
occasionally, along with bottled cooking 
fats. 

A large number of the literate class as a 
whole have been initiated in the Poro Secret . 
Society, and some of them continue to play 
a part in Poro activities. Generally their 
social life is institutionalized also on more 


modern lines. For instance, in the town to. 


which reference was made above, there are 
the Hunter’s Society and the Ogugu, in 
addition to two societies, the Almania and 
Taransis, which exist as mutual-aid soci- 
eties as well as for the purpose.of sponsoring 
native dancing. The Hunter’s Society is 
limited to male members, and its purpose, as 
the name implies, is the hunting and shoot- 
ing of game. Meetings are held once a week 
at which members pay a subscription of 6d. 
Rifles and shotguns owned by individual 
members are used communally to secure 
fowl and deer in the swamps outside the 
town. The Ogugu is confined to Aku people, 
as Nigerians are called in Sierra Leone. Most 
of its members are Yorubas who have mar- 
ried local women. A subscription of 15. a 
member per month is collected, and the 
society has its own medicine, which is used 
for skin complaints. 

Commiunication between members of this 
class as a whole and with the Creole class is 
carried on in a native language or in the 
patois. English is generally used only on a 
formal occasion, such as a speech; in con- 
nection with a specific form of European 
activity, such as a game; or in contacts with 
Europeans, principally of an official or busi- 
ness kind. Among the Creole class, the pat- 
ois is generally used, but English is also 
used, on occasion, in conversation with an- 
other African, if the latter is a stranger of 
some importance. 

The fact that every native member and 
many Creole members of the literate class 
have either a wife or relatives who are illit- 
erate is enough to guarantee their continued 
connection in one way or another with tribal 
society. By virtue of their education and of- 
ficial position in the government, a number 
of literate natives play a large part in family 
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affairs. Some of them retain an active in- 
terest in the question-of succession to a chief- 
taincy and find it essential to maintain 
local contacts, if only for the sake of “nurs- 
„ing their constituency.” The result is that 
their advice and help are often in demand. 
They are expected to contribute lavishly to 
family ceremonies, particularly at funerals, 
and may be made responsible for the care 
and education of younger brothers or neph- 
ews. 

The fact that the conditions which make 
for prestige among the literate sections of 
Sierra Leone society operate to a smaller ex- 
tent among the illiterate people might con- 
stitute some objection, in the subjective 
sense, against their being included in the 
hierarchical system. On the other hand, it is 
‚out of their ranks that the literate native 
class is mainly recruited. In addition, the il- 
literate people as a social class are clearly 
characterized by facts and circumstances 
which have already been enumerated and 
which include, as well as illiteracy itself, 
similarity in occupation—which is farming 
—in traditional and tribal customs, in a 
lower standard: of living than the rest of so- 
ciety, and, to some extent, in consciousness 
of themselves as a cultural group. In other 
words, if the principle of stratification is ex- 
tended to their case, they constitute, from 


the point of view of numbers, the very broad - 


base of the social pyramid. 
The system, as a whole, has its main 
genesis in literacy and in the opportunities 
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afforded by literacy. It is at a very embryon- 
ic stage, partly because differentials in 
wealth are small and partly for other rea- 
sons. Primary schools have b2en in existence 
in the Protectorate for barely two genera- 
tions, and secondary education, so far, has 
touched only a handful of persons. This 
means that considerations of heredity which 
help to determine the form cf more devel- 
oped systems of class have not yet had time 
to become operative. Social mobility still 
depends largely on personal qualities and 
abilities. 

The social changes described above are 
illustrative of the.dynamic nature of a proc- 
ess which it is conventional to label as “‘ac- 
culturation.” In the presert context that 
process may be summed up <x terms of four 
broad propositions: (x) An increasing num- 
ber of individuals no longer acknowledge the 
tribal and other sanctions to which they 
were formerly subject. (2) Clder values and 
forms of social prestige are being replaced 
by new ones. (3) There is & growing tend- 
ency for an individual’s statws and role to be. 
socially assessed with reference to the com- 
munity as a whole rather taan to the par- 
ticular family to which he Lelongs. (4) The 
kind of relations which individuals whose 
living is gained by some Etropean form of 
employment have with eack other is giving 
rise to a type of social stricture which is 
based on social class rather zhan on kinship. 
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Profound differences between primitive and civilized societies restrict the efficacy of anthropological 
methods when applied to the latter. Among the more important of these differences are the following: 
(x) civilized societies are literate; (2) they have histories; (3) they are susceptible to comprehensive causal 
analysis in historical terms; (4) their cultural diversity and variety are incomparably great; (5) their rela- 
tions with other societies are constant and pervasive in both time and space. Anthropological methods in 
general are designed to answer questions whose sociological significance is limited when the subject of 


inquiry is a civilized society. 


One of the more.interesting of contempo- 
rary developments in the social sciences is 
the increasingly intimate relationship be- 
tween sociology and anthropology. The in- 
fluence of anthropological methods, con- 
cepts, and even theories has become so 
“powerful in recent years that for many pur- 
poses and in many areas of investigation the 
two sciences have become indistinguishable. 
In a number of academic departments the 
personnel is.the same, and in the universities 
where separate departments are maintained 
research and teaching in social anthropology 
and sociology are characterized by ever 
closer co-operation. This development has 
reached a point, indeed, where it is assumed 
that an anthropologist can, without further 
preparation, teach introductory courses in 
sociology, although, for some reason, the 
contrary assumption is seldom made. In the 
meantime, anthropologists have, in recent 
years, begun to invade the precincts of 
literate societies and have begun, in addi- 
.tion, to talk even more broadly about 
American culture as a whole. 

All these developments indicate that the 
historical and still somewhat common dis- 
tinction between socielogy and anthropolo- 
gy, which would have the former deal with 
peoples who read and write and the latter 
with those who do not, has come increasing- 
ly to be one ‘without significance. In general, 
of course, this is a wholesome sign, as is any 
indication that the doorg which often sepa- 
rate the sciences are beginning to open a 
little and to admit fruitful hypotheses, ideas, 


theories, methods, and techniques from one 
to another. It is even more encouraging in 
the case of anthropology and sociology, for 
the contributions they have to make to each 
other are beyond all reckoning. It may be 
recalled that only a systematic and thor- 
oughgoing study of the nonliterate peoples 
in the far corners of the earth was able to 
rectify the naive faith in the necessary evo- 
lution of social institutions which had char- 
acterized the social thought of the nine- 
teenth century. ` 
Indeed, anthropologists have made enor- 
mous contributions to contemporary 
thought in sociology, political science, law, 
and economics—contributions which have 
been of the highest import even when not 
entirely original or exclusively anthropologi- 
cal. They are so well known that they re- 
quire no repetition. The notion of cultural 
relativity, for example, is indispensable in 
any objective inquiry into human societies.” 
The comparative study of societies could not 


‘have been accomplished at all without the 
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detailed data collected by anthropologists 
‘among nonliterate peoples widely separated 
in space. It is only through a profound ap- 
preciation of contrasting cultures, of ‘“‘per- 
verse” and exotic customs, that the sociolo- 
gist is able to achieve that extra-dimension- 

tThis notion was well known to many of the 
ancients, including, for example, Boethius, who re- 
marked: “The customs and laws of diverse nations 
do so much differ the one from the other, that the 
same thing which some commend as laudable, others 


condemn as deserving punishment” (De consolatione 
philosophiae [Loeb Classical Library”, IT, 215). 
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ality without which he cannot hope to un- 
derstand his own society. Goethe’s remark, 
“Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss 
nichts von seiner eigenen,” applies with 
equal force to societies. Such contrasts sup- 
ply the data which enable-the sociologist to 
transform the details of social relationship 
and of social organization into sociological 
principles. For this again the sociologist 
owes a not inconsiderable debt to the an- 
thropologist. The debt became incommen- 
surable when Robert and Helen Lynd asked 
anthropological questions of a contemporary 
American community and when other soci- 
ologists, too numerous to mention, followed 
them in the like design. 

Therefore, if we now raise certain ques- 
tions bearing upon possible limitations of 
these anthropological procedures and meth- 
ods in sociological research, the questions are 
prompted neither by a lack of appreciation 
for anthropological contributions nor by a 
desire to minimize their importance. They 
relate rather to the opinion, to be fortified 
in what follows, that there are compelling 
reasons for supposing that it is still profit- 
able and, indeed, necessary to maintain a 
distinction between the two sciences, to say 
that anthropological concepts and methods 
are one thing and sociological concepts and 
methods quite another. Because of the ever 
increasing pressures of the former upon the 
latter the problem is not without importance 
in defining the orientation of sociology and 
particularly in articulating its position with 
respect to anthropology. 

The first limitation of anthropological 
methods in sociological research is that, de- 
signed as they were for an approach to non- 
literate societies,? they cannot do full justice 

2 The expression, of course, is an ellipsis. Only 
people, not societies, are literate or illiterate. The 
term “nonliterate” is preferred by many anthropolo- 
gists because it avoids a possible value-judgment 
contained in the term “illiterate.” ‘‘Nonliterate,” 
however, is a contradictory of “literate” rather than 
a contrary, and accordingly it embraces too much. 
The two terms together exhaust the universe itself 
and not merely a universe of discourse, for it is 
obvious that not only “savages” but also shoes and 
sealing-wax and sidewalks are nonliterate. “Tlliter- 
ate” is thus the more logical term, and it need not 


to societies which are literate. This is, in 
fact, their principal limitation. The term 
“nonliterate” has become so familiar as a 
label that the sociological significance of 
nonliteracy has been ignored, and with it the 
contrasting significance of literacy. No dif- 
ference could be more fundamental than 
that between peoples who cen read and 
write and those who cannot. It is a difference 
which exercises a profound effect upon all 
the attributes of the two kinds of societies, 
on all their functions and relazions, and in 
their entire social organization. It is not for 
nothing that our foremost sozial thinkers 
have constructed dichotomies and invented 
labels to characterize not two different so- 
cial phenomena but two different kinds of 
social phenomena—the Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft of Tönnies, the community and 
society of MacIver, the status and contract 
of Maine, the mechanical and organic soli- 
darity of Durkheim, the military and indus- 
trial society of Spencer, the ethnic and 
demotic societies of Giddings, the folk-cul- 
ture and civilization of Redfield. While these 
famous labels do not all poini in precisely 
the same direction, they nonetheless signal- 
ize types of differences which can be ignored 
only on pain of incomplete understanding. 
And the most important distirction of all is 
that between those societies waich have the 
gift of literacy and those which do not. An 
approach which has in general confined it- 
self to the nonliterate aspects of culture is 
likely to be unduly narrow and not alto- 
gether free from unintential bias when ap- 
plied to societies which are distinguished, 
above all, by their literacy. 

It ought not to be forgotten, in fact, that 
a literate society has a literate culture and 
that its written traditions and recorded con- 
ventions, its theories gf man and nature and 
society, determine in considerable measure 
its historical destiny. The contrast between 
literacy and nonliteracy is an extreme one, 
SSS e 
have a pejorative connotation. “Preliterate,” on the 
other hand, has a temporal prefix from which an 
invalid inference can easily be drawn. In spite of the 


logical fault in “‘nonliterate,” however, we shall con- 
form to current practices and continue to use it. 
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a contrast whose ramifications extend to 
every sphere of social life; for, while a non- 
literate society has a language, it has no 
alphabet; it has customs but no laws, leg- 
ends but no literature, techniques but no 
science, art but no aesthetics, religion but 


no theology, a Weltanschauung but no phi~ 


losophy. Thus, while anthropological meth- 
ods are well adapted to the nonliterate, be- 
havioral aspects of culture—those indicated 
by the first term in each of the above pairs 
——they are not at all adapted to those liter- 
ate aspects indicated by the second. The 
utilization of anthropological methods en- 
courages an undue emphasis upon the first 


„and relative neglect of the second. Proper as 


these procedures are when applied to soci- 
eties in which nothing corresponds to these 
second terms, they lose their exclusive pro- 


-priety when applied to societies which, be- 


cause of their literacy, we call “civiliza- 
tions.” The anthropologist or the sociologist 
who restricts himself to anthropological 
methods is likely to ignore the profound im- 
portance of these things when he studies 
contemporary literate societies. Indeed, just 
as anthropologists are notorious for their neg- 
lect of library research,’ so sociologists, and 
particularly American sociologists, are no- 
torious for their neglect of historical meth- 
ods and materials. Any method which 
emphasizes the nonliterate aspects of cul- 
ture at the expense of the literate invites a 
set of conclusions which, however sound and 
suggestive in themselves, are destined to 
miss the main streams of significance in a 
literate society. 

By “anthropological methods” we mean 
all the techniques currently employed by 
anthropologists both in the field and in the 
study: the autobiography, the life-history, 
the case study, participant and nonpartici- 


‘pant observation, the use of informants, 


linguistic analysis, statistical manipulation 
of traits when possible, psychological and 
psychiatric testing, and others well illustrat- 

3 An admission by one of their number, to whom 
the criticism does not apply (see Clyde Kluckhohn, 
The Personal Document in Anthropological Science 
en. Science Research Council Bull. 53 (1945)], 
p. 83). 
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ed in a number of recent studies of nonliter- 
ate peoples. It is not contended that these 
methods and techniques fail to supply cor- 
rect answers, for, indeed, the contrary is the 
case. It is asserted instead that they are 
methods designed to answer questions whose 
significance is limited when the subject un- 
der investigation is a literate society. These 
questions almost always have a great deal of 
intrinsic interest, but they have much less 
relevance to the society as a whole than have | 
certain other questions which can be an- 
swered only by other, more sociological 
methods. 

The inefficacy of one of these methods in 
sociological research can be easily illustrated 
by a simple comparison. The anthropologist 
in the field usually employs one or several 
members of the society he is studying to act 
as an informant and often uses these people 
both as informants and as interpreters. The 
sociologist, on the other hand, is embar- 
rassed by a plethora of informants—in- 
formants who have themselves described 
and analyzed their culture in published 
works of an infinite variety, ranging from 
novels and poems and newspaper columns 
to historical, scientific, and popular studies. 
This latter phenomenon, universal in liter- — 
ate societies, does not occur in the nonliter- 
ate. The anthropologist must rely upon in- 
formants personally known to him because 
he has no alternative. “When he gets a little 
closer to town,” however, as Everett C. 
Hughes once expressed the change,‘ and be- 
gins to meet people who are neither illiterate 
nor inarticulate, this method loses all its ef- 
ficacy. 

A second limitation of anthropological 
methods in sociology is that they necessarily 
focus upon a society at a particular time and 
that that particular time is always the pres- 
ent—the day, season, year, or even period of 
years during which the anthropologist does 
his field work. The methods work, when 
they do, only because the society, being non- 
literate, has no history. If it has a history, 


4In a review of Suye Mura: A Japanese Village, 
by John Embree (American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI [r940], 253). 
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these methods do not disclose it. They can- 
not grasp historicity. The societies them- 


selves, to use one of C. F. Atkinson’s words, 


are distinguished by their “historylessness.” 
And this—this “‘historylessness”—is a dif- 
ferentiating characteristic which ranks next 
to nonliteracy in sociological importance. 
The first consequence of this condition is 
that the past, an understanding of which is 
indispensable in the study of literate soci- 
eties, has no significance which can be dis- 
cerned by anthropological methods. It is 
probably unnecessary to document, by il- 
lustration or example, the importance of the 
time dimension for even an elementary ef- 
fort to explain the present circumstances 
and contemporaneous customs of literate 
societies. Civilized societies are continuous 


developments, their destiny accords with 


their history, and their most complex and 
intricate structures have been conceived 
from causes operating in both the near and 
the distant past. Such is the power and im- 
portance of a written tradition. Nothing like 
it can be discovered in the annals of nonliter- 
ate peoples, not because their past, too, may 
not have been important but because they 
have no annals. No man knows their his- 
tory. The application of anthropological 
methods to literate societies, therefore, can- 
not help but encourage the illusion that it 
is possible to understand a culture without 
understanding its history.5 

A corollary of “historylessness,” a third 
limitation of anthropological methods, is 


that, like the category of time, the category _ 


of causality tends largely to be ignored. Ex- 


planations, when indulged in, are sought | 


chiefly in the life-histories of individuals. 
Analyses of the society as a whole, as well 
as of its folkways, mores, and institutions, 
proceed in terms of psychological processes 
and concepts. The temperament and -char- 
acter of individuals are given more weight 
than are historical antecedents and events, 
some of which may have been of momentous 
SMr. Kermit Lansner, a graduate student of 
philosophy at Columbia University, has expressed 
it in this way: “In the case of nonliterate societies 
you can read only one page, the last; in the case of 
literate societies you have the whole book.” f 


consequence. Indeed, the problem of per- 
sonality takes precedence over problems of 
institutional history. Some anthropologists 
do not regard this as a limitetion but see it 
rather as an additional virtu2 or advantage 
of their methods. For example, Ruth Bene- 
dict has written: “In studies of Western na- 
tions one who is untrained in studies of com- 
parative cultures overlooks whole areas of 
behavior. He takes so much f>- granted that 
he does not explore the renge of trivial 
habits in daily living and all those accepted 
verdicts on homely matters, which, thrown 
large on the national screen have more to 
do with that nation’s future than treaties 
signed by diplomats.’ 

The point at issue does not concern the 
importance of knowing “the range of trivial 
habits in daily living” in all societies, literate 
as well as nonliterate. It concerns rather the 
assumption that these habits exercise a de- 
termining influence upon a mation’s future. 
This assumption is not only æ gratuitous one 
but also, because it is becoming increasingly - 
axiomatic among anthropologists, a danger- 
ous one. No evidence is offered to support 
it. It would seem, on the contrary, as if most 
folkways and mores, including “trivial 
habits,” operate as conservetive and stabi- 
lizing elements in a society end that expla- 
nations of innovations and changes which 
bear upon the future would have to be 
sought elsewhere. It is more probable in- 
deed, although this is likewise a proposition 
bereft of evidence, that a kaowledge of for- 
eign folkways and mores, such as is exhibit- 


-ed in books like Miss Ben=dict’s, will be 


more influential in affecting a nation’s fu- 
ture, and especially its puklic and foreign 
policies, than would the folk-ways and mores 
themselves. The cultural tact that Miss 
Benedict published thjs book might just pos- 
sibly be a fact at variance with one of her 
own assertions. 

Since foreign folkways ar2 usually dis- 
covered, described, and explaiwed in terms 
of the life-histories of indivicuals, the meth- 


- ods involved, as suggested above, introduce 
e 
6 The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston: ` 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), pp-¢—10. 
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a covert psychological bias into the study of 
societies. To assume, for example, that 
toilet-training—a cultural device which cur- 
rently fascinates a number of anthropolo- 
gists—can explain the rise of Hitler, the 
waning of the British Empire, the conflict 
between Hindu and Moslem, an American 
presidential election, the power of a Petrillo, 
the growing tension between Russia and the 
United States, or any of the general type 
phenomena of which these are special cases, 
is to illustrate how ludicrous some of these 
approaches have become and to steer peril- 
ously close to nonsense. 

A fourth principal difference between the 
two distinct kinds of societies, the nonlit- 
erate and the literate, is a purely demo- 
graphic one, for size is a significant condi- 
tioning factor in any society. It helps to de- 
termine the number, kind, and intensity of 
the social relationships that obtainin it. The 
multiplicity of roles which each individual 
in a populous community plays, the numer- 
ous statuses he possesses, can hardly be 
compared to the number ‘of roles and sta- 
tuses which a nonliterate society, with its 
limited division of labor and with its little 
diversification of function, offers to its 
members. Once again it is unnecessary to 
illustrate this point in detail, for illustra- 
tions of it are infinite. It may be suggested, 
however, that kinship positions largely ex- 
haust the status possibilities of the nonlit- 
erate. For the member of our modern, com- 
plex, civilized society, on the other hand, the 
statuses derived from family or kin member- 
ship as such seem fairly small in number and 
of no great consequence. Social mobility, 
both vertical and horizontal, within the 
- large culture area of a modern society fur- 

ther reduces the significance of kin status 
and enhances the importance of roles and 
statuses which are beyond the ken of men 
who have not learned to read and write. 
A corollary of size, of course, is cultural 
diversity andvariety. As the number of so- 
- cial relationships increases, as social inter- 
action is intensified by increase in size of 
population, so do the different kinds of re- 
lationships increase. The number of differ- 
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ent occupations in a city the size of Chicago, 
for example, is again almost infinitely large 
in contrast to those available to the denizens 
of a thinly populated island in the sea. For 
that matter, there is no nonliterate phe- 
nomenon which is comparable in any way` 
to a modern city. To assume that the meth- 
ods which will garner knowledge about the 
Indians who live in the vicinity of a trading 
post in New Mexico will serve equally well 
when applied to the Americans who live in 
the vicinity of Times Square in New York 
is to indulge in a recklessness that is unusual 
in modern social science. While the individ- 
uals in both situations may have a number 
of things in common and while some of 


‘these things may be quite basic, such as, for 


example, certain physiological and psycho- 
logical and even cultural needs, it is only 
what they do not have in common which af- 
fects the different destinies of the two soci- 
eties. The nonliterate may be conscious of 
the certainty of death, but of the certainty 
of taxes he knows nothing. 

A fifth fundamental difference between a 
nonliterate and a literate society is that the 
former is almost always relatively isolated 
from other societies. This is by no means 
universally the case, for some contacts be- 
tween two adjoining societies do occur and 
sometimes they come to be relatively com- 
mon, even though seldom institutionalized. 
In general, however, such is not the case, 
and the anthropologist has been justified in 
attending to a- culture as if it were, in fact, 
an isolated unit. In no case in the nonliterate 
world do wefind it necessary to take account 
of constant interrelations between societies. 
In the literate world, on the contrary, recog- 
nition of all kinds of intersocietal contact 
and interaction, from the apparency and 
affiliation of Toynbee to political, diplomat- 
ic, military, commercial, and cultural ex- 
changes, is required for even an abecedarian 
understanding. 

The sociological consequences of geo- 
graphical isolation are considerable. In the 
absence of literate communication, geo- 
graphical isolation means also cultural isola- 
tion. Both kinds of isolation, the one a corol- 
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lary of the other, tend to intensify the co- 
hesion, the unity, and the integration of the 
isolated society. Thus it is sometimes pos- 
sible to speak of “patterns. of culture” and 
‘of cultural integration in the case of the non- 
literate situation; it is seldom, if ever, pos- 
sible to do so in the same sense in the case of 
the literate. In the latter case, as was al- 
ready recognized by Spencer, heterogeneity 
is the rule; formal organizations, institu- 
tions, and ideologies are themselves in con- 
flict or at the very least engaged in the serv- 
ice of diverse and sometimes contrary goals; 
and individual deviation is at a maximum. 
The multiplicity and relativity of norms 
prevent universal conformity and conse- 
quently inhibit integration even when indi- 
vidual deviation is at a minimum. In any 
civilized society there is a plurality of sys- 
tems of government, of economies, of reli- 
gion, of ethics, and so on, placed in juxta- 
position the one to the others and each striv- 
ing for hegemony. Thus, without exaggerat- 
ing the degree of integration of nonliterate 
societies, it is yet possible to see that the 
same degree of uniformity in literate soci- 
eties is almost inconceivable. The same con- 
clusion holds, inversely, with respect to 
stratification. 

One of the principal reasons for the ab- 
sence of homogeneity and integration in the 
case of a civilization is the rapidity and fre- 
quency of intercultural contacts between 
civilizations. These contacts occur in both 
space and time. They are both institution- 
alized and noninstitutionalized. A literate 
society is never isolated from its contempo- 
raries. Indeed, its relations with its neigh- 
bors in space determine in large measure its 
own internal activities. The social and po- 
litical history of the society which is the 
United States, for example, has been deter- 
mined to an extreme degree by its relations 
with such other societies as the English, the 
French, the Mexican, the Spanish, the Ger- 
man, the Japanese, and the Russian. This 
phenomenon, while naturally not wholly 
absent in nonliterate societies, has there a 
significance which is minuscular in com- 
parison. In other words, it is not necessary 


to study a nonliterate society in terms of its 
relations with others, even though ’such re- 
lations are sometimes present. In studying 
a civilization, on the other hand, these rela- 
tions may not be ignored. Fecognition of 
this difference brings with it recognition of 
a correlative limitation of anthropological 
methods. These methods focus primarily 
upon a society itself, as it is bounded by 
geographical and cultural Gimensions. For 
an investigation of the contacts between 
civilizations, contacts which have been con- 
stant in the history of literate societies, the 
sociologist must use other procedures. The 
importance of the enterprise, especially at 
this nervous stage of the wcrld’s history, is 
probably not less than that of understanding 
a society itself in terms of izs internal rela- 
tions and structures. 

The remarks of the preceding paragraphs 
apply equally well and perkaps even more 


obviously when attention is shifted from 


spatial to temporal relatiows, for it is ap- 
parent that, while the nonlterate responds 
to only one environment—that which is 
contemporaneous with his own lifetime— 
the literate man responds to many—en- 
vironments from all ages, including the 
Arabian and Phoenician, for example, for 
his numbers and letters—erd is therefore 
never simply the creature of his own time 
and place and culture. He may, if he 
chooses, “live” in the ancient age of Athens 
or of Rome or in any of the remote recesses 
of history. He is consequently never restrict- 
ed as to time, never “‘time-pound” in the 
way that the nonliterate is. 

Anthropology has done much to lay the 
ghost of ethnocentrism, thai Baconian “idol 
of the tribe” which in an earlier period im- 
paired the objectivity of socel research. An- 
thropological methods at the present time, 
however, are giving rise to a complementary 
“idol,” an idol which, for want of a better 
name, may be called “terapgrocentrism.” 
“‘Temporocentrism” may b2 defined as the 
unexamined and largely anconscious ac- 
ceptance of one’seown cenzury, one’s own 
era, one’s own lifetime, as tke center of so- 
ciological significance, as the focus to which 
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all other periods of historical time are relat- 
ed, and: as the criterion by which they are 
judged. It is thus the temporal analogue of 
ethnocentrism. Now, while anthropology 
has performed a distinguished service in re- 
ducing the subjectivism necessarily associ- 
ated with ethnocentrism, it has had a con- 
trary influence with respect to temporo- 
centrism. Anthropological methods, atem- 
poral and unhistorical as they are, induce an 
implicit assumption that the days when the 
anthroplogist happens to be in the field ob- 
serving a particular society are typical days 
in the life of that society. This assumption 
may often be warranted when the society is 
a nonliterate one and when the processes of 
social change move with a slow and deliber- 
ate pace. Even if unwarranted, little can be 
done about it. The same assumption is never 
warranted, however, in the study of literate 
societies. The transference of anthropologi- 
cal methods over to the literate historical so- 
ciety, therefore, does serious injustice to the 
passage of time and ignores the changes 
which make the days, the years, and the 
decades differ from one another. The soci- 
ologist who limits himself to anthropological 
methods cannot escape the restrictions with 
respect to temporocentrism which these 
` methods impose. He cannot escape the il- 
lusion which they foster that the present is 
more important than the past.” 

In the preceding pages we have empha- 
sized a number of differences between two 
kinds of societies, the nonliterate and the 
literate, which restrict the efficacy of an- 
thropological methods when applied to the 
latter. There are other differences, of course, 
and nothing would be easier than to expati- 
ate upon them. For the present purpose, 
however, these five, with their corollaries, 


7It is interesting to n&te, incidentally, that the 
Lynds, widely hailed for their application of anthro- 
pological methods to an American community, did 
not limit themselves to these methods. They utilized, 
of course, all ghe written records they could find. 
But it is of the utmost significance, in addition, that 
they found it desirable to write two Middletowns, 
not one, and that they were steadily and consistently 
conscious of the fact that the second Middletown 
was not the first Middletown, even though only a 
decade separated the investigations. 


will suffice. We may summarize them as fol- 
lows: (x) Some societies are literate; others 
are nonliterate. Constant use of these terms 
as labels has obscured the very great socio- 
logical significance of the distinction. In- 
deed, it is probable that the single most im- 
portant distinguishing characteristic.of any 
society is its literacy or its nonliteracy. 
(2) A literate society has a history; a non- 
literate society has none. The time category 
may not be ignored in the study of a histori- 
cal society; it has no relevance to history- 
lessness. (3) Without time and history, 
questions of social causation suffer a di- 
minished importance in the study of non- 
literate societies. The category of causation 
depends, after all, upon time; the category 
of social causation upon history. (4) Differ- 
ences in size invariably produce other differ- 
ences, which ramify in all the compartments 
of culture and all phases of social interac- 
tion. Finally, (5) nonliterate societies are 
relatively isolated geographically and cul- 
turally. Literate societies, on the other hand, 
are intersections of intercultural influences 
in both time and space. The former can be 
investigated largely in terms of themselves; 
the latter can be understood only by attend- 
ing, in addition, to their relations with other 
societies. Anthropological methods, how- 
ever adequate they may be for-anthropo- 
logical research into nonliterate societies, are 
consequently inadequate for full sociological 
inquiry into literate societies. When applied 
to the latter, they introduce unsuspected 
biases into the premises and hypotheses of 
research, encourage the development of 
dubious emphases, and result in the elabora- 
tion of insignificant and often trivial com- 
plexes of culture traits. In all cases they miss 
altogether the trends of most significance— 
historical, political, economic, legal, literary, 
scientific, and philosophical—in the life of a 
literate society. 

These conclusions are nowhere exhibited 
to better advantage than in the application 
of anthropological methods to American cul- 
ture as a whole, a practice which has become 
increasingly popular during the past decade. 


. An enthusiast for this practice has written: 


D 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Developments in anthropological theory and 
practise in recent years make it possible to 
apply the methods used in studying primitive 
societies to an analysis of American culture. 
The American way of life... has remained, 
curiously enough, beyond the direct scrutiny of 
most social scientists, and the ironical fact is 
that more is actually understood about the cul- 
ture of the Trobriand Islanders, for example, 
than of American.® 


This is the kind of statement which tends to 
drive sociologists and historians to such dis- 
sipations as the excessive usé of exclamation 
points. Anthropologists doubtless know 
more about the Trobrianders that they do 
about the Americans. A facetious critic 
might remark that if they continue to use 
anthropological methods in the study of 
American culture they will continue to know 
more about the Trobrianders; for these 
methods do not disclose the data which are 
most significant for the development and 
contemporary condition of American cul- 
ture. For this latter inquiry historical and 
sociological methods must supplement the 
anthropological. The culture of the Ameri- 
cans, after all, is a historical, literature cul- 
ture. f 

A stunning example of the inadequacy of 
anthropological methods in the study of 
American culture is the well-known and 
popular book by Margaret Mead.” This 
book is full of insights. It is also full of 
alarums, excitements, and exhortations. In 
manner and matter it is perhaps the most 
patriotic journalism ever to pose as a prod- 
uct of the scientific method.® The reader 
trained in this method can hardly fail to 
notice that Miss Mead’s asseverations are 
presented with more than a modicum of con- 
fidence and with less than a suspicion or cor- 
roboration. The most basic question in all 
scientific endeavor—What is the evidence? 


8 John Sirjamaki, “A Footnote to the Anthropo- 
logical Approach to the Study of American Cul- 
ture,” Social Forces, XXV (1947), 253- 

s And Keep Your Powdér Dry es York: Mor- 
Tow, 1943). 

t0 Miss Mead herself seems to R uncomfortably 
conscious of this (see jbid., Introd., pp. 10-11). 
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—receives no answer. There is little in the 
book, however “tight” or ““itting’” it may 
superficially seem, which en-ists the assent 
of the critical scientific reader. Another ex- 
ample, an article to which these strictures 
similarly apply, was writtea by Geoffrey 
Gorer and published, more. appropriately 
perhaps, in a weekly picture magazine.™ 
One unanticipated result of these attempts 
to describe and to analyze American culture 
is to stimulate the growth of skepticism con- 
cerning the information which anthropolo- 
gists have given us about nanliterate peo- 
ples. That American childrer learn not only 
how to use the bathroom bat also how to 
read is a fact which seems ta be of no inter- 
est to the anthropologist. In consequence, 
one has only to contrast thes: anthropologi- 
cal analyses of American culture with the 
sociological analysis of such a writer as 
F. S. C. Northrop, for example, to see the 
limitations of the former approach. 

, Some things—and some important things 
—anthropological methods may accomplish 
when applied to literate sociezies. They may, 
for instance, illuminate fhe “character 
structure” or “‘basic persorality type” of 
literate peoples, as Mead has tried to do for 
the Americans and Benedict for the Japan- 
ese. They may also invite attention to cus- 
toms, mores, and behavior patterns which 
obtain in the relatively more unlettered and 
passive-members of a population and so dis- 
close areas of conservatism aad of resistance 
to change which it is useful for administra- 
tors and other manipulators 2f public policy 
to know. They may, in addition, correct or 
partially compensate for a comparable one- 
sidedness in a historical approach which con- 
cerns itself sometimes too narrowly with the 
succession of political regimes or the se- 
quence of singular evefits. Th= sociologist can 
unquestionably use anthropological meth- 
ods to advantage in some areas of his re- 
search, just as he can use historical methods 
in other areas. Since both approaches are 
susceptible to the excesses cf enthusiasm, 
the sociologist hasethe unicte privilege of 


1 “American Character,” Lif, XXII (August 


Ei 18, 1947), 94-96. 
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combining them in a judicious way and of 
utilizing, in addition, methods which are 
distinctly sociological. Only by so doing can 


` 
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he discharge his equally unique responsibili- 
ty as a student of literate societies. 
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COMMENT ON “THE LIMITATIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY” 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Professor Bierstedt’s points are well taken. I 
should, however, like to make the following 
comments: f 

Many anthropologists would assert that the 
primary difference between the anthropological 
and the sociological approach was the compara- 
tive—not that one is the study of nonliterate 
and the other the study of literate societies. As 
far back as Tylor, anthropologists have resisted 
the tendency to identify their discipline with a 
kind of “higher barbarology.” 

Within the anthropological profession there 
is substantial agreement as to the limitations of 
the synchroni¢ character of many monographs. 
It is recognized that the processes that deter- 
mine events are imbedded in time as well as in 
space (situation). This was a fundamental posi- 

. tion of Boas, and this criticism has been made 
repeatedly by anthropologists who are radical 
functionalists. The two-dimensional, “photo- 
graphic” quality of certain studies by Malinow- 
ski and his followers has been regarded as a 
defect by the majority of American anthropolo- 
gists (cf. Chapple and Coon, Principles of 
Anthropology). 

Almost all American anthropologists will 
read with astonishment the words, “‘... it is 
not necessary to study a nonliterate society in 
terms of its relations with others.” Shades of 
Boas, Dixon, Nordenskiöld! Both the American- 
ist and the Viennese culture-historical schools 
have been extensively criticized both within the 
profession and without for excessive emphasis 
upon diffusion and thig whole aspect of the his- 
torical process. 

` With the proposition that anthropologists, in 
general, have stressed the cultural dimension to 
the neglect of the social, I can only express 
hearty agreement. ` 

The number of anthropologists who think 
that , toilet-training can eexplain the rise of 
Hitler, the waning of the British Empire, etc., 
is negligible; if, indeed, there be one. Ex- 


travagances in this direction on the part of a few 
individuals have been probably more savagely 
attacked within the profession than outside it. 
Similarly, Professor Bierstedt ludicrously over- . 
estimates the use of biographical materials in 
explanations. The fact of the matter is that the 
life-history approach is still peripheral research. 

The two disciplines, anthropology and so- 
ciology, clearly have much to give to each other. 
We have tended to be topheavy in detail, saciol- 
ogy perhaps in abstract theory. With the occa- 
sional arrogant member of my profession who 
tends to express the view that anthropology is a 
“better” sociology, I have no sympathy. This 
attitude is naive and indicates serious ignorance 
of the literature and of the history of science. ` 

In my opinion the extent to which anthro- 
pology and sociology, in spite of professed simi- 
larity in most major objectives, have remained 
somewhat separate intellectual currents is itself 
an interesting problem for the social scientist. 
On the whole, sociology has been distinguished 
for its interest in the pragmatic and ameliora- 
tive, though this is much more true of American 
than of European sociology. On the whole, 
anthropology, until quite recently, has been 
interested in “pure science” to such a degree 
that Robert Lynd has understandably cherac- 
terized the vast mass of anthropological en- 
deavor as “aloof and preoccupied.” This may 
be related to the fact that sociology has devel- 
oped more from interest in the masses, anthro- 
pology from interest in the classes. 

If Professor Bierstedt is primarily warning 
sociologists against seduction by an anthropol- 
ogy suddenly fashionable, if he is protesting 
against the sweeping claims of anthropologists 
who have spent too much time in the field and 
too little in the library, if he is insisting upon the” 
validity and indispensability of the peculiarly 
sociological contribution to a unified social sci- 
ence, I applaud and do not dissent in principle. | 
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A RATIONALE FOR SCALING UNORDERED ATTRIBUTES 


THOMAS C. MCCORMICK 


ABSTRACT 


A set of unordered attributes in a contingency table is scaled by analogy with a simple physical law; 
it is suggested that the method may be used to construct a numerical index of any attribute. 


Sociologists often deal with qualitative 
factors or attributes like those in Table 1, 
adapted from John L. Gillin’s The Wisconsin 
Prisoner The central interest in this table 
is whether or not there is any association be- 
tween type of crime and occupation. It is 
natural, first, to convert the column fre- 
quencies to percentages, as in Table 2. In- 
spection of Table 2 shows at once that the 
percentage of prisoners whose fathers were 
farmers, businessmen, etc., varies widely 
between murderers, sex offenders, and prop- 
erty offenders. Particularly noticeable are 
the large percentage of murderers and the 
relatively small percentage of property of- 
fenders: whose fathers were farmers. The 
comparatively high proportion of property 
offenders whose fathers belonged to the 
white-collar class is another striking feature. 
No further mathematical treatment of the 
table can be expected to bring out facts as 
important as these, which can be seen mere- 
ly by glancing at the percentages in the 
several rows of the table. 

Nevertheless, the regular rise and fall of 
percentages across Table 2 strongly sug- 
gests that murderers, sex offenders, and 
property offenders, when taken in relation 
to the four occupational classes, represent 
different degrees of some common continu- 
ous quality. This means that the types of 
criminals and the occupations seem to fall 
into some fixed order and spacing with ref- 
erence to each other. If this is the case, it is 
a very significant fact about the data. If we 
attempt to determine the two scales, how- 
ever, we realize that there is only one way of 
doing so, namely, to assume some kind of 


1 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1946), p- 203. 
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relationship between the percentage fre- 
quencies that are known and the scales that 
are unknown—and apparently the simpler 
the assumption made, the tetter. Perhaps 
the very simplest rationale for the purpose 
may be drawn from physics, where we find, 
for example, that the amount of water flow- 
ing through a pipe or of heat through a bar 
is inversely proportional to the distance 
flowed. In Table 2 we may consider that an 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATION OF THE PARENTAL BREAD- 
WINNER: FREQUENCIES 





























Prop- 
x Mur- = erty Total 
Occupation deers eee Offend. | 2°t# 
s ers 

Farmer......... tet 63 63 75 | 20% 

Unskilled laborer. . 13 |. 20 35 68 

„Skilled Jaborer..... 8 29 82 | 119 
Business, profes- 

sional, etc....... 7 16 70 93 

Totales itae 9I 129 262 | 481 








influx of farmers made up 69.2 per cent of 
murderers, 49.2 per cent of sex offenders, 
and 28.6 per cent of property offenders. If 
we say that the class ‘‘murderers”’ is one unit 
distant from the class “farmers,” then we 
may calculate that sex offenders are 
69.2/49.2 = 1.4 units distant and that 
property offenders are 69.2/28.6 = 2.4 units 
distant. This simple procedure may be re- 
peated for each row in Table 2; but, since 
the purpose is to find relative spacings, it is 
of course necessary to reverse some of the 
row scales to maintain the same direction of 
increase. In this way we fird the spacings 
shown in Table 3. The ratios at the bottom 
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of Table 3 give the mean scale spacings of 
the three types of criminals, viz., murderers, 
1.0; sex offenders, 1.6; and property offend- 
ers, 2.6 units, respectively. We have evi- 
; dently obtained relative, rather than abso- 
lute, scale values. 


TABLE 2 


OCCUPATION OF THE PARENTAL BREAD- 
WINNER: PERCENTAGES 























Prop- 
Occupation Mur- ae erty Total 

p derers on Offend- 

ers ers 
Farmer......... 69.2 | 49.2] 28.6] 41.8 
Unskilled laborer] 14.3] 15.61 13.4] 14.2 
Skilledlaborer...) 8.8 | 22.7] 31.3] 24.7 
Business, profes- 
sional, etc.....| 7.7 | 12.5 | 26.7] 19.3 
Total........ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
TABLE 3 


SCALING OF CRIMINAL TYPES OF TABLE 1 





y Sex Property 

Occupation Murderers | Offenders | Offenders 
Farmer.......... 1.0 1.4 2.4 
Unskilled laborer. . I.I 1.0 1.2 
Skilled laborer. ... 1.0 2.6 3.5 

Business, profes- 

sional, etc...... 1.0 1.6 3.5 
Mean ratio*.... 1.0 1.6 2.6 





* The geometric mean is more correct than the arithmetic 
mean here, but the differences are too slight to justify the extra 
trouble of calculation, in view of the roughness of the whole 
procedure. 
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It is also evident that the scale values de- 
rived above for the crime classes are relative 
in a second sense, namely, they are strictly 
relative to the given occupational classes. 
That is, the scale values would be different, 
if the factor were changed from occupation 
to, say, marital status, in the stub of the 
table. This implies that there are no general 
scale values for the criminal types. Such an 
inference may be of some importance for the 
theory of scaling attributes, although it does 


Sex Property 
Stille ang Murderer Olender Olfender 
Business, etc. “" iip i T TY 7 
2.0 
1.6 
Unskilled 1.4 3 4 
Farmer 10 =f 
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not seem to have been definitely noticed 
befere. 

Table 4 gives the mean relative scale 
values estimated by the foregoing method 
for the occupational classes in the table 
stub; and Table 5 shows the completely 
scaled table. Inspection of Table 5 shows 
that, with reference to occupation of father, 
murderers and sex offenders are most alike, 
while property offenders are least like the 
other two but are closer to sex offenders than 
to murderers. In Figure 1 a plot of the 
means of the columns of Table 5 indicates 
that as we pass from murderers to sex of- 
fencers to property offenders the occupa- 
tional index points away from the farmer 


TABLE 4 
SCALING OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES OF TABLE 1 


EN 












` MURDERERS SEX OFFENDERS PROPERTY OFFENDERS 
OCCUPATION Ratos 
e Per Cent Spacing Per Cent Spacing |. Per Cent Spacing 
Farmer anera redenn . Bree 1.0 3I.I 1.0 37-8 1.0 1.9 
Unskilled laborer............ Ig. 1.6 29.4 I. 51.5 I.4 Ig 
Skilled laborer.......... 7. 6.7 4.6 24.4 1.3 68.9 1.9 2.6 
Business, professional, etc..... 15 4.1 17.2 1.8 15-3 2.0 2.6 
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and unskilled laborer toward the skilled 
laborer and the business and professional 
man. 
If we like, we may now measure the 
amount of correlation in Table 5 by calcu- 
lating the standard correlation ratio, n, which 
is found to be 0.3 plus. This agrees closely 
with the coefficient of contingency, C, which 
has a value of 0.33 for the original Table 1. 
- Because of skewness of the frequency dis- 
tribution that is more or less inherent in a 
contingency table treated after the manner 
of Table 5, it seems advisable to forgo the 
calculation of the Pearsonian correlation co- 
efficient, r, and of the corresponding linear- 
regression equation. a 


` 
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ties in which the couple enzaged together, 
agreement in handling finamces, etc. Their 
method was to correlate each item with self- 
ratings of marital happiness. and to fix the 
maximum score for an item roughly in pro- 
portion to the value of the ccrrelation coef- 
ficient obtained. Scores below the maximum 
for any item were then stepped down from 
the maximum score roughly in proportion to 
the percentage of the “happy” subjects who 
checked each part of the itera, e.g., “Always 
agree,” “Almost always agrze,” “Occasion- 
ally disagree,” “Frequently disagree,” “Al 
most always disagree,” “Always disagree.” 
The second step is evidently based on the 
assumption that the amouaz of happiness 


TABLE 5 
SCALING OF CRIME AND OCCUPATION CLASSES OF TABLE I: FREQUENTIES 











SEX Proprrry 
MURDERERS 
OFFENDERS | OFFENDERS 
OCCUPATION TOTAL 
Spacing 1.0 1.6 2.5 
Farmer coil coe cuden he RE OT ARA 1.0 63 63 735 201 
Unskilled Jaborer................0.0085 1.4 13 20 z5 68 
Skilled laborer. . l... unauna 2:6 29 &2 Ig 
Business, professional, etc...-.......... 2.6 7 16 7 93 
Tota a seventies eho ieee Gye we yeaa tsetse QI 129 2€2 481 











One of the chief uses to which the scaling 
of contingency tables by some method like 
the foregoing may be put is in the construc- 
tion of index numbers for attributes. It is 
now generally felt that the best method of 
weighting the components of an index is by 
means of a multiple-regression equation, 
which, incidentally, also converts every- 
thing into the same units. If a multiple re- 
gression is not feasible, then several sepa- 
rate regressions are next best. An illustra- 
tion of an approximation to the latter may 
be drawn from Ernest W. Burgess and 
Leonard Cottrell’s Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage? The authors wanted 
to develop a total score for marital adjust- 
ment from scores on a number of items, such 
as frequency of regretting marriage, activi- 

2 (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), chap. v. 





indicated by checking a statement is pro- 
portional to the number of *‘happy”’ people 
who checked it. Instead oł this ingenious 
but rather clumsy procedur2, we may use a 
tabular equivalent of the asual regression 
method. To show this, Tables 6 and 7, both 
adapted from Burgess and Cottrell’s book, 
have been scaled by the metaod described in 
the first part of this paper, and a mean hap- 
piness score has been computed from the 
resulting scale valueg for each row in each 
table. For comparison, the Burgess-Cottrell 
scores are placed in the last column of the 
tables. As an illustration of the use of the 
mean happiness scores in incex-making, sup- 
pose that a couple checkec in Table 6 the 
statement “Some of them,” meaning that 
they engaged together in some activities, 
and in Table 7 checked “Occasionally dis- 
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HAPPINESS SCORES FOR NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN TOGETHER 
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TABLE 6 `“ 


arr i 
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at Very Un- Very 
g HAPPY OR AVERAGE Harry HAPPY 
UNHAPPY a Ta i 7 
MEAN - 
No. OF Acrivitres ENGAGED Scale Values Happiness B.& C. 
IN TOGETHER - oo £ Score 
C (ee TS DEN ST OE E E Score 
I.0 | 2.1 3.6 | 13.7 
Frequencies 
All of them. ...............00ee I0 Io 30 103 10.1 10, 
Some of them. aluaren 41 46 55 84 6.6 10 
Few of them..........-.00e.00- 36 13 6 3 2.2 r 
None of them, usos 15 3 3 T 2.1 o 
TABLE 7 
` HAPPINESS SCORES F OR AGREEMENT IN RELIGION 
\ 
Very Un- Very 
HAPPY OR AVERAGE Harpy Har 
PY 
UNHAPPY ` 
i f MEAN 
- AGREEMENT IN ` Scale Values H B.&C. 
RELIGION TESS SCORE 
i n e a SCORE 
a 1.0 | 1.2 1.6 3-5 
Frequencies 
Always agree... 0... eee eee ee 43 3I 55 117 2.3 5.0 
Almost always agree............ 16 17 16 42 PEN 4.0 
Occasionally disagree............ 14 9 I0 17 2.0 3.0 
Frequently disagree. ............ 6 6 5 4 1.7 2.0 
- Almost always or always disagree..|. 19 5 4 3 1.4 9.1 





TABLE 8 


MULTIPLE-CONTINGENCY TABLE FOR FINDING HAPPINESS SCORES: ACTIVITIES 
ENGAGED IN TOGETHER AND AGREEMENT IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 





ALL 





Some 


Few None 








TOTAL 
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agree” in religious matters; then the total 
happiness score or index of that couple 
‘would be 6.6 + 2.0 = 8.6. A second couple 
that engaged in few activities together and 
almost always agreed on religious matters 
‘would score 2.2 + 2.3 = 4.5; and so on. 
From Tables 6 and 7 it is evident that en- 
gaging in activities together is much more 
closely related to marital happiness than is 
agreement in religious matters, if we may 
judge from the sample offered by Burgess 
and Cottrell. This is substantiated by the 
fact that Burgess and Cottrell found a co- 
efficient of contingency of 0.5 for Table 6 and 
one of only 0.3 for Table 7. 

If a closer approximation to the principle 
of the multiple-regression equation in index- 
making were wanted, it would be necessary, 
of course, to combine Tables 6 and 7 into a 
single multiple-contingency table. Such a 


table would take account of joint or com- 
bination effects, whereas Tables 6 and 7 do 
not; but the former requires a ‘arger sample. 
Since Burgess and Cottrell do not give their 
data in the form required for this purpose, 
Table 8 is set up in skeleton form. to show 
what is meant. To find the mean happiness 
score for any column in Table 8, each cell 
frequency in the column is civided by its 
row total, the resulting percentages in the 
column are reduced to scale values in the 
same way as for preceding tables, and then 
the mean happiness score is found for each 
column as usual. In Table 3 “Al” stands 
for “All activities engaged in together,” 
etc.; “a” indicates “Always agree in reli- 
gious matters,” “b” indicates “Almost al- 
ways agree,” and so on, as in the stubs of 
Tables 6 and 7. 
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REACTIONS OF EDUCATED GERMANS TO DEFEAT 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


ABSTRACT 


Check-list responses were obtained from ninety-one educated Germans in the summer of 1945, disclosing 
values, resentmer:ts, and guilt feelings and seeking to reveal personality mechanisms, especially a redirection 
of aggression from Allies to Nazis resulting from the frustration of bombing experience. The replies indicated 
relatively little blame of Allies, awareness of hypocrisy in Germany, wishful projection, inclination to 
pleasant value choices, and condemnation of bombing. Bombing effects suggested a diversion of aggression 
from Allies to Nazis and declining morale. The responses showed great tension and confusion concerning 
` responsibility for the Hitler regime and its atrocities. There were both humble and defensive reactions and 
an association between the frustration of personal bomb suffering and spontaneously expressed aggressive 


, anti-Nazi feeling. 


This article is based on the responses of a 
well-educated group of ninety-one Germans 
who filled out a check-list type of question- 
naire in the summer of 1945. The collection’ 
was incidental and not part of the extensive 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 
Believing that some effort was justified in 
getting at the reactions to the past and 
future of Germany of educated Germans 
likely to be in roles of leadership and 
opinion-shaping, the writer attempted to 
get a return from a person in every type 
of leadership role in Bottrop, Dortmund, 
Liidenscheid, and Miinster. The analysis 
of the meager material at this late date may 
be justified on the following grounds: 

1. Germany is still an acute world prob- 
lem and any knowledge concerning the Ger- 
man people is of value.? 

2. There is also special interest in the 
questionnaire responses of a group of intel- 
ligent people in the grip of intense conflicts 
and grim dilemmas. The data will be ana- 
lyzed from the viewpoint that attitudinal 
responses reflect in a complex rather than in 
a simple way total personality mechanisms. 


1 This material was prepared for publication with 
aid from the research funds of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. Many thanks are 
due Professor Remsis Likert, director of the Morale 
Division of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, althowgh he shares no responsibility for the 
weaknesses and limitations of this study. 


2 Some of the implications of an earlier article by 
the writer may now be check®d in the light of recent 
events. See “Sociological Principles and Occupied 
Germany,” American Sociological Review, XI, No. 1 
(February, 1946), 67-78. ` 
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Questionnaire responses are often dissoci- 
ated in analysis too completely from mecha- 
nisms of defense, projection, wishful think- 
ing, displaced aggression, overcompensation, 
reaction formation, and the like. It seemed 
likeiy that Germans in 1945 would reveal an 
unusually rich collection of inconsistencies, 
tensions, and confusions in thinking and 
feeling. 

3. The third justification for this study is 
the opportunity it offers to check the famil- 
iar frustration-aggression hypothesis. In 
more specific form the hypothesis would be 
that the aggression generated by the frus- 
tration of bombing experience would tend to 
be directed toward the Nazis and perkaps 
progressively displaced from the Allies to 
the Nazi regime. 


THE SAMPLE AND SCHEDULE f 


A considerable variety of professions and 
occupations got represented in the group re- 
sponding to personal solicitation by the 
writer or to a written request signed by 
friends of respondents. Slightly over fifty of 
the ninety-one were in professional, semi- 
professional, and higher managerial roles. 
About 8 per cent were housewives generally 
of high social status. Some 40 per cent had 
university training. There were seventy-nine 
males and ten females in the group of nine- 
ty-cne, the sex of the remaining two being 
unknown. 

The questions were arranged to permit 
the checking of all acceptable response 


3 John Dollard and Others, Frustration and Ag- 
gression (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 
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items. On attitudinal questions special em- 
phasis could be indicated by double check- 
ing. A few expressed their feelings by check- 
ing even more than twice. Request was 
. made for additional written comments in 
` connection with each attitudinal question, 
and such were often made. The questions 
are here given as translated into English 
from the writer’s German schedule by a 
graduate student who knows English per- 
fectly and whose native tongue is German.‘ 

` The responses are tabulated in two ways: 
(a) as the percentage of the ninety-one per- 
sons checking each item and (b) as the per- 


TABLE 1 


WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE UNSATIS- 
FACTORY FOOD CONDITIONS IN 





an wD H 


GERMANY? 
Per Cent | Per Cent 
i of Sched- fof Question- 
Question Items ules Checks 
(N =91) | (NV =308) 
. Bad civil administration. . 10.9 3.6 
. Black market............ 32.7 10.4 
. Vengeful attitude of Allies} 10.9 3.6 
. Unavoidable transporta- 
- tion difficulties. ......... 86.8 31.2 
. Errors of the Nazi regime. 52.7 20.7 
. General food scarcity of the 
postwar period........... 87.9 30.5 
Totak desede sie Mkt aeleeientele 100.0 











centage of all check marks from the entire 
group for the question, which were given to 
a particular response item. The check-list 
items permitted the arrangement of a crude 
‘anti-Nazi scale. Objective data reported on 
most schedules permitted a weighting of re- 
sponses to achieve a crude bomb-suffering 
scale. 
QUESTION RESPONSES 


The first question was devised primarily 
to reveal blame reactions and spontaneous 
anti-Nazi feeling (Table x). It is clear from 
both types of percentage that both absolute- 
ly and relatively little blame is laid on the 
Western Allies. With other face-saving al- 
ternatives available, about half the re- 
spondents blame the Nazis in part, and a 


4 Thanks for this service are due Ludwig Geismar. 


Anh vw H 


ot 


fifth of the emphasis is laid on Nazi mis- 
takes. Aggression aroused by frustration is 
either repressed or displaced cpon the Nazis. 
One cannot but wonder whet the pattern of 


attitudes would be now, -rore than two 


years after V-E Day.5 

The second ‘question was also conceived 
with the thought of checking in an indirect 
fashion upon channelization of aggression. 
It was assumed that verbalizetion of any ag- 
gression felt toward the British-American 
occupation would be inhibited by the im- 
peratives of adjustment to victorious ene- 
mies. The way was therefore opened for ex- 


TABLE 2 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE Do You 
PERSONALLY DISLIKE? 








Pec Cent | Per Cent 
; cf Sched- jof Question- 

Question Items niles Checks 

N =91) | (N=489) 
. The French............. 7.6 I.4 
. Former Nazis still in office} 56.1 14.3 
. Communists............. 64.8 I4.I 
. Foreign workers (D.P.’s}..} 48.3 10.6 
. Rich business managers...]| 13.1 2.9 

. Leading people in the Nazi 

TEIM. orero ge deoi de 71.7 19.0 
7. Russians... | 65.9 16.2 
8. Hypocrites. . go. 21.5 
Total pesien gnaniece ht eninnsa t 100.0 





pression of dislike concerning wartime op- 
ponents other than the local occupying 
powers. It was likewise assumed that if a 
certain amount of hypocrisy existed in the 
rather servile, ingratiating role played by 
many Germans, there would be a tendency 
to projection in the sense of Cisliking the rec- 
ognizable hypocrisy of other Germans (Ta- 
ble 2). . | 

It would seem that frustrated Germans 


have a range of dislikes. They dislike people . 


they fear, people they have injured, and, 
above all, hypocrites. Could it*be that they 
dislike Nazis and hypocrites because of the 


S The attitude ofeGermans toward occupation 
was already decidedly more unfavorable in July, 
1945, as compared with June (Superintendent of 
Documents, The Effects of Strategic Bombing on Ger- 
man Morale, I[May, 1947], 130-31). _ 
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guilt feelings concerning the roles they them- 
selves played in the past and in the-present? 


Verbal comments were interesting, for ex- - 


ample, “Nazis now’ deny. party member- 
ship”; and “Those who never dared say 
anything against the Nazis now play great 
heroes.” 

The third question was devised to check 
on patterns of wishful thinking, dependence 


roles, and projection of personal motives and 


TABLE 3 


` WHAT, ACCORDING TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 


i 


ARE THE CHIEF AIMS OF THE AMERICAN 
. OCCUPATION OF GERMANY? 








Per Cent 
of Sched- | Per Cent 
Question Items ( me on of ang 
(rr No (N =358) 
\ ' Reply) 
1. Eradication of German 
militarism............... 82.4 26.2 
2. Liberation of Germans 
from Nazi oppression..... 65.9 21.5 
3. Emphasis on German guilt 
by a nonfraternization 
W POLICY ees ies eased st 14.2 4.2 
4. Looting of German prop- 
fq RELY se eccrine Bite taened 9.8 2.8 
5. Protection of Germans 
against hunger and cold...| 34.0 10.9 
6. Wooing of German sup- 
port against enemies of the : 
Me Sects cpavhoues dees 3s 10.7 5-9 
7. Avoidance of communism.| 40.6 12.3 
8. Laying claim upon German 
commerce andindustry...} 52.7 16.2 
LOCAL js. eeka cates s harene 100.0 





interest (Table 3). The pattern of responses 
suggests a mixture of motives both wishful 


- and realistic in the minds of the German 


respondents. They doubtless wish the ideals 
expressed in items 1, 2, nd 5 of Table 3 and 
want to be thought well of as persons re- 
specting the American objectives, There was 
probably a less ‘overt hope that Germany 
might gain through American-Russian fric- 
tion. 

` The fourth question was prepared with 
consideration of placative role-taking, subtle 
threats of communism, and projected anti- 
Nazi feeling, as well as objective prediction 
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(Takle 4). The striking aspect of the evi- 
dence is an expressed expectation of be- 
havior good from the Allied point of view 
save perhaps for a hint of possible com- 
munism. Either the item concerning heroic 
dreams was viewed as a trap or the re- 
spondents were genuinely convinced that 
their warlike aspirations had been disillus- 
sioned. The writer would zaree with this 
last point. 

The fifth question was prepared to bring 
out wishful thinking—the very human dis- 


TABLE 4 


How WILL GERMAN YOUTH ADAPT THEM- 
SELVES TO A LOST WAR AND THE 











OCCUPATION 
Per Cent 
of Sched- | Per Cent‘ 
: ules ` jof Question- 
Question Items (N =80) Checks 
(xx No (N =291) 
Reply) 

I. Indifference............. 29.7 10.0 

2. Dreams of heroic deeds in 
a future war............. 1.0 0.3 
3. Religious activity........ 49.5 I§.1 
4. Hostility to leading Nazis; 36.4 15. 

5. Underground activity : 

against the Allies......... 1 3.3 1.0 
6. Immorality and crime....| 20.9 8.6 
7. Conversion to communism} 14.3 5.8 

8. naa political activ- 
Brac iate nesta wuss OPS arate 39.6 ,14.9 
9 Sttife for education...... 75.8 29.2 
Totala roeren ews ol wend weeds 100.0 





position to want a gain without a price—and . 
an indirect expression of anti-Nazi feeling 
(Table 5). The results expressed in terms of 
percentage of all question-checks given to a 
particular question item are especially sig- 
nificant. The emphasis is laid on choices that 
do not imply a price. There were various 
written comments: “Germany must become 
respected”; “We ought to have a part in 
negotiations”; “An unarmed democracy is 
not what we want”; “Germans want an 
equal democratic state and cannot be de- 
prived because of feelings of hatred”; 


“Avoid dictatorship, but no dependence”; 


“Militarism has its values”; and, “Depend- 
ence with equal rights.” 
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The sixth question was devised to get at 
values and anti-Nazi feeling indirectly 
(Table 6). The results seem to indicate either 
adjustive role-taking or, as suggested by in- 
direct responses, emergence of genuine anti- 
Nazi and democratic ideals. The interpreta- 
tions are not mutually exclusive. Many 
written comments stressed religious needs. 


TABLE 5 
WHAT DO THE GERMAN PEOPLE DESIRE 
MOST AT THE PRESENT TIME? 




















Per Cent | Per Cent 
z of Sched- jof Question- 
Question Items iles Checks 
(N =91) | (N =708) 
1. A more religious life..... 61.5 9-3 
2. Re-establishment of world ; 
POWER... eai pea oTe 8.8 1.6 
3. The immediate recon- 
struction of German cities} 84.6 15.1 
4. Handwork for secure 
wages under a permanent 
occupation. ............ 14.3 1.7 
5. The re-establishment of a 
healthy family life... ... 86.1 14.7 
6. An accommodating atti- 
tude concerning war debt 
and reparations to regain 
respect among nations...| 89.0 15.7 
7. Defense ‘against any sort 
of dictatorship by close 
dependence upon demo- 
cratic countries......... 39.6 5.9 
8. Progress in art and science 
as an unarmed democracy] 63.7 9.6 
g. A strong government that 
can solve the problem of 
the postwar period. ..... 84.6 12.3 
to. Partnership in a league of 
nations with the object of 
creating peace and secu- 
PLOY E NT 82.4 14.1 
DOta Si xis pho romo eee dace 100.0 





The seventh question was devised again 
to get at emergent values and aspirations 
but also to permit relatively spontaneous 
expression of-anti-Nazi feeling (Table 7). 
Pleasant choices are seized upon. There is 
some spontaneous expression of anti-Nazi 
feeling. A written comment was “We will be 
saved by the democratic ideals of Ameri- 
cans.” 

Questions 8 and 9 were devised with the 
thought of investigating the effect of bomb- 
ing on German morale by means of a pattern 


of check-list items. There was also interest 


in relative aggression against Allies and 
Nazis. As in the U.S.S.B.S. report, a dis- 
tinction is made between bembed and un- 
bombed localities. Questicn 8 applies to 
German reactions prior to January, 1944, by 
which date 77 per cent of the Germans re- 
garded the war as lost§ (Table 8). Question 9 
was prepared to bring out a comparative 
picture of reactions to the intensified bomb- 
ing after January, 1944 (Table 9). The im- 


TABLE 6 
WHICH AIMS MUST BE EMPHASIZED IN THE 
FUTURE IN REGARD TO THE EDUCATIONAL 














SYSTEM? 
Per Cent | Per Cent 
g jon- 
Question Items of Pm ed- joi ern 
(T=91) | (N =683) 
1. Vocational and profession- 
al training... ..........4. 45.1 12.4 
2. Religious education. ..... ço.r 15.2 
3. Struggle against the former’ 
Nazi philosophy......... 92.3 15.4 
4. Training of new political 
leaders, i. esca nynsessas 57. g.I 
5. Explaining the truth con- 
cerning the war and its ef- 
fects on the world........ 67.0 10.1 
6. Spreading of democratic 
ideals. coves y Sanne eas Wg II.7 
7. Training of future engi- , 
neers and other technicians) 70.3 10.8 
8. Contributing to German 
culture by cultivation of 
art, literature, and music.| 91.2 15.3 
TDotalis sii) tiga aca) Ne sat 100.0 





pressions derived from a comparison’ of 
Tables 8 and 9 are: (1) a decrease for the 
later period of hostility to Allies, especially 
in the unbombed area (item 3); (2) a slight 
increase for the later period in hostility 
to the Nazi regima, especially in bombed 
areas (item 6); (3) a marked decrease 
for the later period in reports of venge- 
ful feeling against the Allies (item 8); (4) 
a markedly greater frequency of willing- 
ness to surrender in bombed areas but a 
sharp increase for the later period in such 
reports from both areas (item 9); (5) a slight 
increase in helpless indifference for the later 


6 Ibid., p. 16. 
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_ period in bombed areas (item 16); and (6) a 
greater willingness to surrender expressed as 
“an end with horror” in bombed areas but 
an increasing willingness in the later period 
in both areas (item 11). 

The findings are in accordance with the 
finding of the more extensive Bombing Sur- 
vey. The survey dealt with loss of confidence 
in leaders rather than with inner hostility 


TABLE 7 
WHAT ARE THE MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS 
To BE SOLVED IN GERMANY? 








` 


Per Cent | Per Cent 
A of Sched- jof Question- 
Question Items e ales Checks 
(N=91) | (N =898) 
1. Extermination (Ausrot- 
tung) of those Nazis who 
still hold good positions..} 64.8 7.9 
2. Problem of the foreign 
WOrker.... 0... cece eens 76.9 8.5 
3. Satisfactory conditions in 
- regard to the procurement 
of food. .... 6... eee eee 96.8 13.5 
4. Prevention of activities 
directed against the Al- 
lied authorities. ........ 45.1 5. 
5. Creation of a financial 
basis for German recon- 
struction............... 86.8 10.2 
6. Speeding-up of the proc- 
ess of rebuilding trans- . 
portation and communi- 
cation systems.......... 93.4 12.2 
7. Bringing-together of the 
members of German fami- 
lies; oo ui dig oe araea OSes 85.7 10.8 
8. Opening of schools...... gI.2 12.1 
g. Resistance against Bol- 
shevism............--.. 8.0 10.7 
to. Rebuilding of churches. . 76.9 9.0 
Total is wandetiaceks [ie owes es 100.0 





but found lack of confidence increasing with 
bombing severity and an almost progressive 
decline in morale, of ewhich loss of con- 
_ fidence could be a component.’ While the 
survey did not report a decline in hostility 
vengefulness against Allies, it did report no 
increase in b&me with prolonged and severe 
bombing, except in the case of Nazis.® The 
increased willingness to surrender in the 
later period is confirmed by the survey 


findings.’ The general picture of bombing , 


TIbid.,p.26. *%Ibid.,pp.20-21. 9% Ibid.,p.14. 


effects is diversion of aggression from Allies 
to Nazis and declining morale. A written . 
comment was: “The majority reaction to. 
bombing was ‘Das danke ich dir mein 
Fithrer.’” Another was “Hostility to the 
Allies at the beginning, later, No.” 

Question ro was prepared to check fur- 
ther on channelization of aggression, in- 
group rationalizations, and moral confusion 
on the part of a beaten people with grounds 
for a bad conscience. How do a people who 
started a war feel after their boasted weapon 
is turned upon them, kills 305,000 civilians, 
wounds 780,000, destroys 1,805,000 homes, 
and exposes 22,000,000 civilians to air at- 
tack? The findings from bombed and un- 
bombed areas are given in Table 10. These 
replies show that pious and idealistic con- 
demnation of air warfare is most marked 
among respondents’ from the unbombed 
area. The others are more suspicious of in- 
consistency based on capitalistic motives 
yet are more realistic in their insight into 
Allied motives and as to the nature of total 
war. All respondents are notably disinclined 
to see their disaster in relationship to mili- 
tary measures of their in-group. While dif- 
ferently broken down and expressed, the 
findings are in accordance with the survey 
finding that only a third of the interviewees 
expressed unqualified resentment of Allied 
bombing in the past.” 

Hitler started the bombing of open cities, 
beginning apparently with an attack on 
Freiburg, which attack his propaganda ma- 
chine attributed to the French, thus to es- 
tablish a precedent for the Nazi air assault 
on the West.” Yet the written comments on 
the ethics of bombing run as follows: 
“Bombings made Germany ripe for Com- 
munism.”’ “The raids burning a thousand 
persons alive have little relation to human- 
ity.” “The dropping of phosphorous bombs 
on women and children was more cruel than 
any other act of the war.” “Any war is in- 
human, for there is no right, only might. 
The Allies had the might to bomb us.” 


10 Ibid., pp. 8 and 9. 
1 Ibid., p. 20. 
12 Time, December 15, 1947, p. 36. 
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TABLE 8 


How DID THE MAJORITY OF THE GERMAN POPULATION REACT TO ALLIED AIR ATTACKS 
BEFORE JANUARY, 1944? 








QUESTION ITENS 








Per CENT oF SCHEDULES 








Bombed 


Unbombed |(Bottrop, Dort- 


PER CENT GF QUESTION-CHECKS 











(Lüdenscheid) |mund, Münster) puta tee 
(N =31) (W =58) ; oe 
(2 No Reply) 
x. Fear by the individual of danger to his own life 64.4 65.5 12.9 12.2 
2. Fear of danger threatening his family....... 80.6 81.0 16.4 15.4 
3. Hostility to the Allies .................... 38.7 27.6 6.4 5.8 
4. Inability to comprehend events............ 54.9 50.0 12.3 8.7 
5. Nervousness........ 0... eee e eee eee eee 45.1 44.8 8.2 8.4 
6. Inner hostility to the Nazi regime .......... 61.3 68.9 13-4 14.2 
7. Demand for better air-raid protection....... 61.3 70.7 I2 3 12.2 
8. Intense desire for revenge on the Allies..:... 16.1 15.5 2g 2.3 
g. Readiness to surrender to avoid further at- 
HACKS sc hetd dient Hari cians oa tie tua ENE EEEa 22.6 46.5 35 9-3 
to. Helpless indifference.................0.00- 22.6 20.7 47 3-5 
xx. “An end with horror rather than horror with- 
Out en ho oe Bats eae h os a elena e 35-5 44.8 70 8.0. 
LOCAL sic o.5 dais Latins Cela lee wd.s Peal] Ge na DEEE EREA 100 © 100.0 
TABLE 9 


Din  & 


Io. 
II. 


How DID THE MAJORITY OF THE GERMAN POPULATION REACT TO ALLIED AIR 
ATTACKS AFTER JANUARY, 1944? 


QUESTION ITEMS 


Per CENT OF SCHEDULES 


PER CENT oF QUZETION-CRECKS 





Umbombed 























(N =31) Bombed Unbombed Bombed 
(3 No Reply) (N =57) (N =x90) (N = 422) 
. Fear by the individual of danger’ 
to his own life............... 64.5 77-2 11.6 II.I 
. Fear of danger threatening his 
family. goear an Daag Bes 67.7 82.4 12.6 12.3 
. Hostility to the Allies ........ 22.6 24.6 4.2 4.0 
. Inability to comprehend events 51.6 56.2 10.5 8.5 
. Nervousness...........-....- © 419 66.7 7.9 I0.4 
. Inner hostility to the Nazi re- 
PIMC AEA EN E TN 67.7 86.0 1.7 14.9 
. Demand for better air-raid pro- 
teChHON nice use oink saatei 64.5 68.4 13.2 10.2 
Intense desire for revenge on the 
AICS ic bis cd thes legis Saat ee 6.5 8.7 I.I 1.7 
. Readiness to surrender to avoid e 
further attacks............... 51.6 78.9 10.5 12.7 
Helpless indifference.......... š 31.6 3.2 4.3 
“An end with horror rather than 
horror without end”.......... 70.2 * 10.5 9-9 
Ota sai eka aaa eect ad thane Sa oon [eee eats 100.0 100.0 
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The purpose of question 11 was to pro- 
vide opportunity for indirect expression of 
Nazi feeling (Table 11). About a third of the 
respondents still echoed Hitler’s pet phrase 
concerning the family as the “geim cell of 
the people,” but the majority seemed to feel 
that the Nazi influence had been unfavor- 

` able to family life. 
` Questions 12 and 13 were designed to 
probe for sources of anti-Nazi resistance and 
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brought out more openly in questions 17 and 


18 following the more factual check of 16. 
The questions were deliberately focused on 
contrasting periods as to Nazi success (Table 
13). The motives expressed in Table 13 are 
fear and hope, with hope for German success 
under Nazi leadership declining in the later 
period. It is hard to believe, however, that 
identification with early Nazi success played 
so slight a part in the endurance by Ger- 


TABLE 10 
HAD THE ALLIES A RIGHT To CARRY OUT AIR RAIDS? 








Per Cent oF SCHEDULES 


Per CENT OF QUESTION-CHECKS , 


Question ITEMS Bombed . ` 
Unbombed |(Bottrop, Dort- 
S 5 J Unbombed Bombed 
(Lüdenscheid) |mund, Münster) (N =107) (N =219) 
. (N=31) (N =57) TA 9 
(3 No Reply) 
1. A modern war requires such . 
MEASUTES iias e ia a eee 12. 25.4 ; 3 
2. The military practice of the Ger- 2 g i 4 
` mans merely carried further. . 19.3 35.6 5.6 10.1 
3. Inhuman and unjustified for any - : i 5 
NAUON mei ee ee wie seve t 96.8 81.4 44.8 25.6 
4. Really had no military purpose, 22.6 23.7 7.5 5-5 
5. Air attacks‘against civilians were d 
necessary to weaken the will to 
4 s e A EEEE E EE 9.7 20.3 2.8, 7-3 
6. Unjustified since military targets é 
. were spared................-6- 19.3 33.9 5.6 10.9 
7. Attack upon workers’would re- 
duce war production and make 
surrender necegsary............ 19.3 22.0 5.6 8.2 
- 8. Factories spared in view of thein-| ` 
tention of Allied capitalists to 
claim them..........:........ 0.0 20.3 0.0 5-5 
g. It was a senseless terror........ 66.1 64.4 23-4 19.2 
Total -sene ante aen iea | oi ais acct ar e See oun I00.0 100.0 


` for possible changing patterns of resistance 


after January, 1943 (Table 12). The table . 


shows consistently a heavier checking of re- 
- sistance for the later period but no drastic 
change in pattern. The emphasis on resist- 
ance by the religious and the educated 


might be intetpreted as a claim that “people 


like ourselves offered resistance.” 

Questions 14 and 15 were prepared to 
confront the respondents with the dilem- 
mas to be faced by Germans seeking to ex- 


cuse themselves from responsibility for Nazi ` 


violence. .The two chief dilemmas are 





mans of the Nazi regime: To stress German: 
patriotism would accent former enemy 
status, and in 1945 the Germans wanted to 
be friends. While loath to imply loyalty to 
national socialism, they revealed escapist 
tendencies and the impersonal guilt of blind 
obedience. 

No question evoked such resistance as. 
16, concerned with atrocities committed un- 


der Nazi leadership. The moral anguish of 


the few Germans observed working on the 
schedules was almost painful to witness. 
The thought was to obtain estimates con- 


cerning the number of victims and thus to 
quantify the contrasting conceptions of real- 
ity in the Allied and the German world. The 
plan failed because of evasion of the ques- 
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TABLE 11 
WHICH OF THE POINTS LISTED BELCW ARE THE 
MOST IMPORTANT CONSEQWENCES OF THE 
NAZI REGIME BEFORE THE WAR? 




















tion by the great majority of the informants. 
The question was worded: “According to Per Cen: | pe Cent 
: ; =f Sched- 
your estimate, approximately how many of ; ules 0f Question- 
the people listed below were killed by the Question Items “17 =86} Panen j 
. iy = 

Germans? (It is assumed that nobody has G a Ra- ý 
any exact information. The figures given na) 
constitute only your personal opinion.) (1) x. ade Ge Taanil the “germi 

+87 : : ae cell of the people”........] 30.2 7-9 
Civilians in Russia, (2) Jews of any nation- = Reduction. of inheritable 
ality, (3) Russian prisoners of war, and (4) disease through steriliza- 
Germans in concentration camps (Jews ex- goi laws. pe) ae 10.5 
cluded).” The largest number of replies * i 32.6 = 
(fifteen) was to 2. In general, the estimates 4. Early marriage to make 
were low. The evidence, meager as it is, sug- possible a healthy new gen- 

7 5 : x ETAO. coore gee. dis ee edie 55.8 13.4 

gests a contrast in the American conception ` 5, Reduction of the public in- 
of reality with the German conception, eva- ose a women as com- 
; $ Teri pared with men.......... 19.8 5.0 
sive and repressively guilt-ridden. 6. The seduction of at least 

Question 17 was prepared to follow up 14 10,000 German girls in the 
and 15 by presenting a dilemma. If cruel labor service campii 36.¢ 10.0 

. : : . dncreased Contlic etween 
Nazis were really hated, why so little opposi- 7 parents and children... 80.2 22.6 
tion? If people were afraid of suffering, why 8. A moral corruption of 
face death fighting Allies? The question and youth... 6. eeeeeee eee 75.6 22.7 
the efforts to solve or evade the dilemma are Mal ET S T 100d 
presented in Table 14. Some psychologically : 
TABLE 12° 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE WERE MOST INCLINED To RESIST THE HITLEF REGIME? 











BEFORE JANUARY, 1943 


AFTER JANTARY, 1643 




















QUESTION ITEMS Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Schedules Question- Schedules , Question- 
(N =87) Checks (N =85) Checks 
(4 No Reply) (N =422) (6 No Reply) (N = 549} 
Te WOMEN 2. or nitepa ri Selene 25.6 6.1 38.4 6.7 
Bis, MON iii ceed cae SOs eee 25.6 6.0 33.7 6.6 
3. Factory workers.............. 27.6 7.3 41.9 7.8 
4. Educated people............. 63.2 14.4 70 13.3 
5. Religious people.............. 93.2 23.4 96.5 18.4 
6. Civil service employees........ 13.8 3.1 27.9 4-9 
7. People who had family members 
killed or wounded at the front.. 40.2 9.4 50.0 8.9 
B. Youth 3 v5 ia tartaetaca das 280 11.5 2.6 19.8 e 35 
g. Civilians who suffered most 
from air raids 49-4 11.6 60.4 10,5 
to. Industrial leaders. .. 14.9 2.8 26.7 4.8 
TY Parmers. vc Ss Sos es bsndanaes 37-9 8.3 -48.8 8.6 
12. Common soldiers 23.3 5.0 33.7 6.0 
Totals wictccwiddoe nah eaea fhe e neces TOOVO* © fee tila guaaak s 100.00 
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and perhaps morally valid choices are of- 
fered. It is interesting that the admission of 
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things feared unknown. The Nazi noose was 
drawn so deceptively and so slowly about 


desire for German success is least favored ~ the necks of the German people that they 


even when supplied with the rationalization 
of past misery. Yet there is some acceptance 
of moral weakness, although such weakness 


made a progressive series of compromises, as 
would Americans under similar circum- 
stances. The pattern of item selection shows 


TABLE 13 ; 
WHY DID THE GERMANS OFFER ONLY SLIGHT RESISTANCE TO THE HITLER REGIME? 








1938—January, 1942 





After January, 1943 


Per Cent of 





QUESTION ITEMS Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Schedules Question- ` Schedules Question- 
(N =89) Checks (N =87) Checks 
(2 No Reply) | (N =429) {4 No Reply) (N =380) 
1, Fear of physical punishment or 
Cs | ee ne ire Eiis 73.0 17.6 78.1 21.8 
2. Hope of being rewarded by a f 
German victory.............. 19. 5.1 II.5 3.2 
3. Fear of consequences to family 
MEMDEFS.. aron is eee ea See 68.5 16.1 74.6 18.9 
4. Hope for reform of the Nazi 
ATEM, ore a ran Saeed oS S 23.6 5.6 9.2 2.1 
5. Belief that national socialism 
carried the seeds of its own decay 43.8 10.3 47.1 12.9 
6. Fear of revolution or a worse 
government.............0.06. 19.1 4.7 13.8 3-9 
7. Loyalty to the Nazi party and 
its philosophy....... EEEE 13.5 3-3 II.5 2.9 
8. Belief that an Allied victory 
` would end national socialism f 
and bring less suffering to the 
German people than a revolu- 
HONS Gace hard oe Oe sees 31.5 8.2 37-9 10.0 
9. The German inclination to obe- 
dientes no duene e Bie ee 61.8 14.9 54.0 14.5 
to. The defense of German honor 
through a German victory..... 31.5 7.7 24.1 6.6 
rr. Gratitude for elimination of un- 
employment. ../............. 30.3 6.5 II.5 3.2 
Total scior errena neia a a ioo: aiaa 100.0 





based on the virtue of obedience is especially 
favored. 
The common claim of ignorance was an- 
. ticipated in preparing the final question, 
which attempts to get at a second dilemma: 
“Why, if ignorant of Nazi cruelty, was there 
such fear of punishment by Nazis authori- 
ties?” (Table,15). It must be granted that 
the informants were not confronted with 
perfectly logical dilemmas. This was deliber- 
ate in order to evoke freer responses, recog- 
nizing that there are multiple factors and 
differences of degree involved rather than 
clear-cut dichotomies. It is psychologically 
possible to fear the unknown and to keep 


that the Germans preferred to be regarded 
as fools rather than as knaves. Given de- 
nazification courts, that is understandable. 

Again, the numerous written-in com- 
ments are interesting. “Victims of concen- 
tration camps silenced by threats”; ‘“Indi- 
vidual resistance pointless”; ‘Resistance 
nipped in the bud”; “Even the foreign radio 
had little on the camps”; ‘‘Regretted failure 
of July 20, 1944”; “Allies should realize that 
resistance was useless”; “Allies overlook the 
fact that the majority of inmates in concen- 
tration camps were criminal according to 
reliable testimony of inmates (Catholic 
priests)”; “Wanted to end war and then 
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settle accounts with the Nazis’’; “Could not 
rebel without reason based on proof”; “Ev- 
ery anti-Nazi had to save himself for the 
proper moment”; “Were more afraid of 
_ Nazi brutality than of war dangers”; “The 

Bible urges submission to authority”; 


TABLE 14 


ASSUMED THAT GERMANS FOUGHT BRAVELY 
AGAINST THE ALLIES, WHY DID NOT MORE 
GERMANS RISK DEATH FIGHTING THE NAZI 
REGIME WHOSE GUILT AS TO WAR ATROCI- 
TIES HAS BEEN PROVED? 




















Per Cent 
of Sched- | Per Cent 
Question Items ( es a ) of gion 
(8 No (N =248}) 
Reply) 
1. Knew nothing about the 
atrocities................ 67.4 28.2 
2. Tried to repress such 
thoughts.............4.. 25.3 9.3 
3. Believed Germans entitled 
to power and success be- 
cause of previous misery. . 7.2 2.8 
4. Aversion to risking death 
either as individuals or asi 
members of small‘groups..) 37.4 13.7 
5. German inclination to obe- 
dience. doie screed. ene 49.4 18.9 
6. Lack of loyalty to principle} 14.5 6.1 
7. Indifference on the part of 
the German people toward 
fellow-Germans convicted 
by the Nazis............ 13.2 4.8 
8. Desire for personal security’ 
stronger than desire for 
decent behavior of Ger- 
MANS ere aA 21.7 7.7 
g. Atrocities committed by 
Germany by no means ° 
worse than the atrocities of 
the Allies............... 24.2 8.5 
Totál eropa a deads 100.0 





“False concepts of honor”; “Faith in Hitler 
and his woodén-headed ideas made people 
blind to the truth, and they refused to con- 
sider the secretly procured evidence”; “‘Dis- 
inclination to stab army in the back”; 
“Right or wrong, my country” ; “Thousands 
` did lose their lives in opposition”; “Auto- 
cratic militarism smothered individual feel- 
ings of responsibility”; “Duty of Germans 
to stand together when Fatherland faces a 
crisis, even with an unpopular government” ; 
“Fear of being considered a traitor’; “We 


all knew what we should fight, but there was 
nothing to put in its place”; “Feared total 
destruction by Allies”; “Speil of mere sug- - 
gestion”; “People overcome by a mental 
disease”; “Germans lack what Bismarck 


29, 


called ‘civil courage’ ”; “Intelligent people 
TABLE 15 

How Is IT POSSIBLE TO EXPLAIN THE FACT 

THAT MANY GERMANS CLAIMED THEY 


KNEW NOTHING OF THE ATROCITIES IN 
THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS? 








Fez Cent | Per Cent 
ef Sched- |of Question- 
ales Checks 
(¥=91) | (N=343) 


Question Items 





1. They feared the Gestapo 
but had no reason for fear. 
2. They feared the Gestapo 
although they did not ex- 
pect any cruelties on the 
part of the Gestapo...... 
3. They did not fear the con- 
centration camps simply 
because they had no infor- 
mation concerning condi- 
tions in them............ 
4. They actually knew much 
more than they now admit 
5. The Nazis deceived them 
by saying that only a few 
enemies of the people were 
being punished in the 
» CAMPS......-2-.005 brie 
6. Ruthless suppression by 
the National Socialists of 
free opinion made it impos- 
sible for the people to dis- 
cover the truth.......... 
7v Reports about conditions| 
in the concentration camps 
seemed exaggerated. One 
just could not believe such 
HNES inaen sauces eee s 
8. Nobody believed that be- 
hind the strict ban on even 
mentioning the concentra- 
tion camps would be hid- 
den facts that would shame 


20.9 7.0 


19.8 6.1 


20.9 


8.8 


6.4 


74.7 22.2 
98.9 


33.5 


46.2 











should have given it more thought”; “The 
facts were really known.” > : 


PERSONAL FRUSTRAT-ON AND 
ANTL-NAZI FEELING 


It will be recalled that the chief hypothe- 
sis of this study was that Garman aggression 
engendered by the frustration of bombing 
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experience and personal loss tended progres- 
sively to-be expréssed in anti-Nazi feeling 
with a possible decrease in hostility toward 
the Allies. The survey found, in general, a 
declining proportion of persons who believed 
leaders had the best interests of people at 
heart in localities more subjected to bomb- 
ing (unbombed, 62 per cent; light bombing, 
52 per cent; medium bombing, 44 per cent; 
and heavy bombing, 48 per cent).%3 

Of course, personal involvement is a 
better index of frustration than mere ex- 
posure to bombing. The survey found direct 
and consistent relationships between four 
degrees of personal involvement and lowered 
morale, willingness to surrender, and lack of 
belief that leaders had the best interests of 
the people at heart.4 The data of the present 
study also provided a scale of personal in- 
volvement in the sense of bomb suffering. 


- It was also possible to work out a crude scale 


of anti-Nazi attitude which is a more posi- 
tive index of aggression than is lack of con- 
fidence in Nazi leaders. 

The bomb-suffering scale was derived by 
weighting statements of loss as to person or 
property. Three persons, including the 
writer, weighted each item independently on 
a scale of o-5. The ratings were as follows: 
(4, 3, 4) (2, 1, 2) (5, 5, 5) (2, 1, 3) (4, 4, 4) 
(575; 5) (2, 1, 3) (3, 25 4) (4 3, 3) (2, 1, 2) 
(2, 0.5, 2) (1, 0.28, 1) (0, 0, 0) (0, 0,0) (1, 1, 
1) (3, 2, 2) (4) 3, 3) and (5, 4, 4). The median 
ratings multiplied by 4 and added together 
constituted the upper limit of the scale, i.e., 
maximum bomb suffering. 

There is some evidence of validity as well 
as’ reliability in the fact that the mean 
bomb-suffering. score for respondents from 
the unbombed town of Liidenscheid was 2.2 
as compared with 8.8 ie those contacted i in 


_ bombed areas. 


The anti-Nazi scale was ‘similarly con- 


structed by weighting of question items on a 


scale ranging from —2 to +5. The weight- 
ings of the writer may be compared with 


., weightings made independently by the 


translator previously mentioned. The re- 


3 The Effects of Strategic Bombing on German 


- Morale, I, 26. 


14 Ibid., p. 28. 


5, 8 (0, 5)3 5,9 
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liability of the weighting process seems sat- 
isfactory. Comparison with other ratings 
would be desirable, but it was difficult to 
find persons with appropriate language 
equipment and experience in Germany in. 
1945. The writer’s ratings are given first 
within the parentheses. _ 

The significance of the checking of an 
item of particular weight would depend on 
the number of items in the question (W), the 
number of checks accorded to the item by a 
particular respondent (C), and the total 
number of check marks from all respondents 
per question (T). When the item weight is 
symbolized by W, the item score would be 
IS = WNC/T. The total anti-Nazi score = 
ZWNC/T. 


351, 1 (0, —1); 1, 2 (0,0); 1, 3 (—1, 2); 1, 4 
(0, o); I, 5 (3, 2); I, 6 (o, o); 2, I (-1, TI); 2,2 
(2, 1); 2, 3 (0, 0); 2, 4 (0, 9); 2, 5 (0,0); 2, 6 (5, 4); 
2,7 (o, —r); 2,8 (1,0); 3,2 (0,0); 3,2 (o, 5); 3,3 
(0, 0); 3, 4 (—1, —2); 3, 5 (0, 0); 3, 6 (0, 1); 3, 7 
(0, 0); 3, 8 (—1, —2); 4, 1 (0, 0); 4, 2 (0, 0); 4,3 
(0, 1); 4,4 (—1, 2); 4, 5 (0,0); 4, 6 (0,0); 4, 7 (0,0); 
4, 8 (0, 2); 4,9 (0, 1); 5, I (©, 1); 5, 2 (—1, —1); 
5, 3 (0,9); 5, 4 (0, 3); 5,5 (0,0); 5, 6 (1, 1); 5,7 (2, 5); 
(o, o); 5, 10 (x, 4); 6, I (o, o); 6,2 
(0, 1); 6, 3 (3, 5); 6, 4 (0, 1); 6, 5 (1, 4); 6, 6 (3, 5); 
6, 7 (0,0); 6, 8 (0,0); 7, t (3,0); 7, 2 (0,0); gee 
7, 4 (0, 4); 7, 5 (0, 0); 7, 6 (0, 0); 7, 7 (0, 0); 7, 8 
(o, o); 7,9 (—1, —1); 7, 10 (0, 1); 8, I (o, o); 8, 2 
(0, 0); 8, 3 (0, 0); 8, 4 (0, 0); 8, 5 (0, o); 8, 6 (0, 2); 
8, 7 (0,0); 8, 8 (0, —1);8,9 (0, 2); 8, Io (o, 1); 8, Ir 
(0, 0); 9, x (0,0); 9, 2 (0, 0); 9, 3 (©, 0); 9, 4 (0, 0); 
9,5 (o, o); Q, 6 (0, 1); 9,7 (0, o); 9; 8 (0, —1); 9,9 


(0, 1); 9, 19 (o, 1); 9, 11 (©, 0); 10, 1 (0, 0); To, 2 (1, 


3); 10,3 (0, o); Io, 4 (0, —1); 10,5 (0, o); TO, 6 (o, 
—1); 10, 7 (0, 0); 10, 8 (o0, —1); 10, 9 (—1, —1); 
x1, 1 (—1, —2); 11, 2 (0, 1); 11, 3 (~I, 2); 11, 4 
(0, —2); 12,5 (o, o); IL 6 (x, 4); 11,7 (1, 4); 11,8 (2, 
5); 12, 1 (c, 0); 12, 2 (0,0); 12, 3 (0, 3); 12, 4 (0, 3); 
12, 5 (0,0); 12, 6 (0,0); 12, 7 (0, 2); 12, 8 (0,0); 12,9 
(o, 1); 12, 10 (0, 0); 12, 11 (0, 0); 12, 12-0, 2); 13, I 
(0, 0); 13, 2 (0, 0); 13, 3 (0, 2); 13, 4 (0, 2); 13, 5 
(o, 0); 13, 6 (0, 0); 13, 7 (0, 1); 13, 8 (0, 0); 13, 9 
(o, 1); 13, 10 (0, 0); 13, 11 (0, O); 13, 12 (0, 1); 14, 
1 (0, 3); 14, 2 (0, 0); 14, 3 (2, 3); 14, 4 (0, 0); 14, 5 
(o, 4); I4, 6 (0, o); I4, 7 (-1, —1)5 I4, 8 (0, 2); 
14, 9 9 G, o); I4, I0 (=x, —2); 14, If (=i, —2); 
I5, I (o, 2); I5, 2 (0, o); 15, 3 (1, 2); I5, 4 (o, o); 
15; 5 (o, 3); I5; 6 (CA o); I5; 7 ea —2); I5, 3 (o, 1); 
15,9 (x, o); I5, I0 (©, —2); I5, II (~1, —2); I7, I 
(0, 0); 17, 2 (1, 1); 17, 3 (~t; —2); 17, 4 (©, 9); 
17, 5 (1, 0}; 17, 6 (x, 0); 17, 7 (0, 0); 17, 8 (3, 0); 
17, 9 (—2, —1); 18, 1 (©, —1); 18, 2 (0, 0); 18, 3 
(o, 1); 18, 4 (2; 2); 18, 5 (o, 4); 18, 6 (x, 5); 18, 7 
(1, 1); 18, 8 (x, 0). No: 16 is omittéd asit did not in- 
clude a check list of verbal responses and so could 


„not be rated. 
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The anti-Nazi scores obtained from the 
schedules ranged from to to 67. It is sig- 
nificant that the mean anti-Nazi score for 
the three bombed areas was 42.6 while that 


, for unbombed Lüdenscheid was only 36.3.. 


Unfortunately, the bomb-suffering data 
sheet was not included in the first mimeo- 
graphing of the schedules, hence both bomb- 
suffering and anti-Nazi scores were available 
in only sixty-six cases. The relationship is 
shown in Table 16. The number of cases is 
small, but the evidence, such as it is, sup- 
ports the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
in general and the more specific hypothesis 
that some of the aggression engendered by 
bomb suffering was displaced from the Al- 
lies to the Nazis. One would not expect the 


TABLE 16 


MEAN ANTI-NAZI SCORES IN 
RELATION TO BOMB- 
SUFFERING SCORE 


- Bomb-suffering N Mean A.N. 
Scores Score 
ro and over.. 19 43-7 
THO denon 2I 39-3 
o E 26 33.5 


relationship to be very striking in view of 
the numerous factors that might be related 
to anti-Nazi feeling. There was the general 
moral agony of thoughtful Germans, regard- 
less of personal loss. There were many frus- 
trations, other than bombing. Even minor 
personal injury such as arrest at the hands of 
Nazis might have more effect on attitude 
than a mass catastrophe. A disillusioned 
Nazi might, without hypocrisy, be an espe- 
cially ardent anti-Nazi. 


A NOTE OF HUMILITY 


It is not in the scientific spirit to probe 
the attitudes and moral confusions of a 
beaten and suffering people with smugness 
as to either scientific tools or the morality of 
one’s own country. The informants’ written 
comments now and then cast a stone at a 
house in part of glass. For example, “Bomb- 
ings, worse than the concentration camps”; 
“Allies want revenge on the whole German 


people”; “The persecution of Jews roused 


` every decent German to inciznation just as 


it now shocks Germans when Allies exploit 
minorities”; “Both air raids and the concen- 
tration camps were the most disgraceful pro- 
ceedings of the twentieth century”; “Two 
wrongs do not make a rigkt’”’; and “There 
must be justice if the Nazi mistakes are not 
to be repeated.” A letter may be quoted. 


MÜNSTER (WESTPHALIA) 
July 26, 1945 
GENTLEMEN: ' f 
America is a large, rich, atd powerful coun- 
try. It has universities, laborazcries, and institu- 
tions of world reputation whose means are in- 
exhaustible. Scientists and explorers work in- 
defatigably while straining all their mental 
powers to wrestle from nature her last secrets. 
And yet, in spite of their noteworthy zeal, their 
unwavering industriousness, r.d their keenness 
of vision, their success will be in no proportion 
to their effort. i 
Mysterious, in the light of day 
The veil of nature one cannot undo 
And that which she will no- reveal to you 
You cannot extract with lever and screw. 
Therefore I am of the opirion—with due re- 
spect to the exploration of the mass soul— that 
the roots of the tragedy into which the German 
people was dragged through misinformation and 
lack of political consciousness-cannot be exposed 
and its attendant results and consequences can- 
not be explained by the answering of a ques- 
tionnaire, no matter how well its construction 
had been thought out. The psychic background 
for acts in the life of peoples and individuals is a 
secret. They [the actions] cannot be explored 
with the best contrived fermulas. Stronger 
forces have to be conjured up. The German 
people must wait patiently uatil it has access to 
them. Someday, I am sure, the gifted poet will 
be born in its midst, if he is not already born, 
who can supply an exhaustive and truthful 
answer to all the questions that bother our con- 
temporaries. A 
And, therefore, Gentlemer, I ask for your 
understanding if I remain silent to your ques- 
tions in order not to forestal the answers of a 
» 
more competent person. [Signed]. 


Evasive and mystical though it is, this ` 
letter is a challenge to humility as well as 
to zeal in American scientific effort. 


UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


RURAL-URBAN PEOPLE 


VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 


ABSTRACT 


Continuing gains in the rural-nonfarm population appear to be closely associated with the i increasing 
concentration. of population in urban places and particularly in metropolitan districts. These gains reflect 
both cityward migration which stops outside the legal boundaries of urban places and the centrifugal move- 
ment from cities to adjacent rural territory. Examination of rufal-nonfarm concentration and growth 
for the United States by counties suggests that, sociologically, rural-nonfarm increase is to a considerable 


degree a phase of urban growth and redistribution. 


With the increasing dominance in the 
United States of industrial-commercial ac- 
tivity has come an increasing concentration 
of population within the immediate orbit of 
the larger urban centers.? In earlier decades 
the central cities increased more rapidly 
than their satellite areas, but increasingly 
the more rapid rates of growth have been 
manifested by small suburban centers and 
by the unincorporated territory adjacent to 
the major city and its satellites. While con- 
siderable differences exist in the rate of in- 
crease of the several sizes and types of places 
within the present 140 metropolitan dis- 
tricts both on a regional basis and in rela- 
‘tion to growth or decline of the central city, 
the rate of growth of the unincorporated 
portions of the districts is relatively steeper 
than that of the central cities and larger 
satellite cities. 

It seems a reasonable hypothesis that the 
major part of the gains in rural-nonfarm 
population which have occurred in the 
decades 1920-29 and 1930-39 have taken 
place in census-defined rural areas close to 
urban places of 10,000 or more population. 
Rural-farm population for the nation de- 


1 For the period 1900-1930 see R, D. McKenzie, 
The Metropolitan Community (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), esp. Part I; for the period 
1930-40 see Amos H. Hawley and Don J. Bogue, 
“Recent Shifts in Population: The Drift toward the 
Metropolitan Center, 1930-40,” Review of Economic 
_ Statistics, XXIW, No. 3 (August, 1942), 143-48. 

2 Hawley and Bogue, op. cit., pp. 145-47, and esp. 
Tables 5~7. See also Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, “Changes in Regional and Urban 
Patterns of Population Growth,” American Socio- 
logical Review, V, No. 6 (December, 1940), 921-29. 


clined from 29.7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in 1920 to 24.6 per cent in 1930 and to 
22.9 per cent in 1940. Meanwhile, rural- 
nonfarm people grew from 19 per cent of 
the whole in 1920 to 19.3 per cent in 1930 
and to 20.5 per cent in r940. While there 
are some rural areas such as mining centers 


` where relatively high birth rates and re- 
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tarded migration during the 1930’s resulted 
in a rapid increase of nonfarm population, 
these cannot account for the proportional 
rise in the category. In general, the gains in 
rural-nonfarm population appear to be pri- 
marily a reflection-of the increasing concen- 
tration of people i in urban places.3 

The gains in population which these ur- 
ban centers have experienced as a result of 
migration from rural areas have been shared 
with the rural territory roughly adjacent 
to them. In addition, the well-publicized 
centrifugal movement from the urban cen- 
ters to adjacent rural territory has contrib- 
uted to the rapid population increase of 
such areas. Sociologically, such “rural” 
people are as thoroughly urbanized as their 
counterparts who have actual residence 
within, rather than outside, the arbitrary 
political boundaries of the urban places. 
Statistically, the two are distinct—the one, 
urban, and the other, rural. 

3 Quite probably rural areas which show rapid 
declines in their farm population are experiencing 
similar declines in nonfarm population since the 


two are functionally interrelated. At present this 
is only a hypothesis. 


4 See, e.g., Walter Firey, Social Aspects to Land 
Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe (Michigan 
State College Agricultural Experiment Station Spe- 
cial Bull. 339 [East Lansing, 1946]). 
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Such arbitrary definition is, of course, a 
necessity in the collection and presentation 
of population data. But a question of 
semantics is involved. Even the academic 
mind finds it difficult to dissociate the word 
“rural” from stereotypes which suggest 
persons living in relative isolation. “Rural” 
connotes farm living with all the distinctive 
implications such an occupation suggests. 
And the indifferent category of rural-non- 
farm population—made up of the undefined 
miscellany not included in either the urban 
or the rural-farm group—has too generally 
been unimaginatively employed as a rough 
synonym for village population, which it is 
only in part. 

In the semantic confusion the extent of 
urban growth, in the sociological sense of 
the term, has been understated. The major 
part of “rural” growth in the last decade has 
been rural only by arbitrary definition. The 
territorial extent of urban dominance‘is a 
function of such variables as size, occupa- 
tional type of center, location in the regional 
urban complex and relative to competing 
places, transport availability, and geo- 
graphic barriers. Such variations 
not, however, negate the general con- 
clusion ‘that’ the rural-nonfarm growth 
is occurring particularly in areas of 


s “The principal criterion of the rural society or 
population is occupational, collection and cultivation 
of plants and animals. Through it rural society dif- 
fers from other, particularly urban, populations en- 
gaged in different occupational pursuits” (Pitirim 
A. Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology [New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929], p- 16). 

6 See, among others, McKenzie, op. cit., p. 38; 
J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, 4 Study of 
Rural Society: Its Organization and Changes (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), p. 11 and chap. x; John 
M. Gillette and James M. Reinhardt, Problems of a 
Changing Social Order (New York: American Book 
Co., 1942), p. 147; and David Ross Jenkins, Growth 
and Decline of Agricultural Villages (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940), 
pp. 22-24. For the invalidity of such a construction 
see T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1940), pp. 44-48; and Vin- 
cent Heath Whitney, “The Pattern of Village Life” 
(Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence, 1944), chap. ii (unpublished MS). 


do 
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primary urban dominance. Sociologically, 
such growth is in large part urban growth 
and must be so conceived when statistics on 
urban growth are employed.’ 


In support of the rather arbitrary state- 
ments above, specific data may now be 
examined. These data test -he hypothesis ` 
that rural-nonfarm populaticn growth is in 
major: part associated with urban popula- 
tion growth. In this sense rural-nonfarm 
growth is closely tied both to in-migration 
to cities, which halts outside the political 
boundary of the urban area, and to the over- 
flow from the city proper, which has been | 
a major trend of the last two decades.® A‘ 
considerable number of migrants who have ` 
been attracted toward city job opportuni- 
ties or educational facilities have found - 
residences on the fringes of the cities beyond 
the area of inflated Jand values and high 
taxes and where housing restrictions are few 
or nonexistent.? The whole idea of “security 
on the land” has been a strang attractive 
force for this group. At the same time, city 
residents who could afford to do so have 
moved in considerable numbers to the tech- 
nically rural fringe in an attempt to escape 
city dirt, noise, and congesticn; to acquire 
more space, including room fcr gardening; to 
enjoy the prestige of residence in certain re- 
stricted developments associated with the 
well-to-do; and for other reascns.?° 


7 Minor compensation may occur in some areas 
through the census classification of some open-coun- 
try dwellers as “urban.” This is most likely to occur 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Is- 
land where by special definition some entire town- 
ships are listed as “urban” (cf. W. R. Gordon and 
A. A. Asadorian, New Americans in Rural Rhode Is- 
land [Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bull. 298 (Kingston, 1946)], p. 5). 

8In a study of the arda around Madison, Wis., 
Rodehaver found that seven out of żen families had 
moved into the fringe area from urban places (see 
Myles W. Rodehaver, “Fringe Set-lement as a Two- 
Directional Movement,” Rural Sociclog, XII, No. 1 
[March, 1947], 50). 


9 Firey, op. cit., p. 9. See also pp. 25-29. 


1° Reasons for such moves will be found in Rode- 
haver, op. cit., Table II, p. 53; Nathan L. Whetten, 
Wilton: A Rural Town Near Metropolitan New York 


x 
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Cities, then, have contributed in two 
ways to'the growth of the rural-nonfarm 
population. First, they have given their own 
residents directly to surrounding rural ter- 
ritory, and, second, they have shared with 
such territory the migrants from more dis- 
tant places whom they have been able to 
attract because of economic and educational 
opportunities and because of psychological 


place of 10,000 or more population or which are 
first tier in position to such counties? 

2. Is there a concentration of rural-nonfarm 
population in counties which contain an urban 
place of 10,000 or more people or which are 
first tier in position to such counties? 


The basic data employed in an attempt to 
answer these questions are the rural-non- 
farm population figures given in the 1930 


TABLE 1 


ABSOLUTE AND PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN THE RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION OF 
_METROPOLITAN-DISTRICT AND FIRST-TIER COUNTIES, UNITED STATES, 1930-40 








RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION 

















) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Increase 
Type or COUNTIES No. oF 1930-40 as 
` COUNTIES Absolute Percentage | Per Cen: of 
1930 1940 Increase Increase Total Rural- 
1930-40 © 1930-40 Nonfarm ïn- 
' crease 
1930-40 
All counties, United States.| 3,060*% |23,662,710 127,042,507 | 3,366,675 14.2 100.0 
All metropolitan-district p 
counties, 1940.......... 265 7,548, 850f| 9,476,488f| 1,927,638 25.5 57.3 
Metropolitan ‘district-coun- 
ties containing’ central 
city, 1940...........065 153 4,663,582 | 5,941,127 | 1,277,546 27.4 37-9 
Metropolitan-district coun- . 
ties not containing central . 
city, 1940.............. III 2,885, 2691| 3,535,361ł| 650,0992 22.5 19.3 
Counties first tier to central 
CLE. utter enue arti end es 7ost | 8,894,866 |r0, 252,178 | 1,357,312 15.3 40.3 
First-tier and central-city : 
counties............... 816} 11,932,602 114,173,290 | 2,240,688 18.8 66.6 





* An additional 12 counties were wholly urban in 1940 and are not considered in any county totals. See footnotes to Tale 3. 


{Includes 26,264 population in Arlington County, Va., counted as rural nonfarm in 1930 but as urban i in 1940; excludes 2,271 
population in Hudson County, N.J., counted as rural nonfarm in x940 but as urban in r930. 


_ POf the 705 counties first tier to the central city of one metropolitan district, 42 contain the central city of a second district. For 


this reason, line 6 is not the total of lines 3 and 5. 


motivations. Have they, however, as our 
hypothesis states, been responsible in these 
two ways for a major part of rural-nonfarm 
growth? Specifically, to rephrase the hy- 
pothesis in the form ĝi questions: 


1. Is rural-nonfarm growth occurring pri- 
marily in those counties which contain an urban 


(“Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut,” No. 3 
[Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 
230°(Storrs, 1939)}), pp. 33-35; and Earl Lomon 
Koos and Edmund deS. Brunner, Suburbanization in 
Webster, New York (Rochester: University of Roch- 
ester, 1945), P- 35- 


and in the 1940 census volumes for each of 
the 3,072 counties in the United States with 
the exception of 12 which are wholly urban. 

Table r examines the growth of rural-non- 
farm population in the decade 1930-40" in 
all counties wholly or partially within met- 
ropolitan districts or first tier in position to 


1 The earliest year in which the rural population 
is broken down into rural-farm and rural-nonfarm 
on a county basis is 1930. This limitation to a single 
decade makes it impossible to speak of trends in this 
study. I intend, however, to publish similar data for 
the decade 1940-50 as soon as census figures are 
available. 
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t 
the central city or cities of such districts.” 
While an increase in each of the several 
groupings of metropolitan-district and first- 
tier counties will be observed, the most 
rapid increase is seen to ‘have occurred (col- 
umn 5) in those counties which contained 
the central city of a metropolitan district. 
In these counties taken as a whole™ the 
rural-nonfarm population increased 27.4 per 
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counties not containing a central city (22.5 
per cent). Together, first-tier and’ central- 
city counties gained 18.8 per cent and first- 
tier counties alone, 15.3 per cent. All these 
exceeded the national increase of 14.2 per 
cent. Here is initial evidence of the associa- 
tion of cities of metropolitan size with a 
greater than average rate of growth in the 
near-by rural-nonfarm popu-ation. 


“TABLE 2 


CONCENTRATION OF THE RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION IN METROPOLITAN- 
DISTRICT AND FIRST-TIER COUNTIES, UNITED STATES, 1930-40 























$ PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RURAL- 
NONFARM POPULATION CHANGE IN PER- 
TYPE OF COUNTIES NO: OF CENTAGE POINTS 
COUNTIES 
A 1930~40 
1930 1940 
All counties, United States........ 3,060* 100.0 sia e o © Pas mcaayrs 
All metropolitan-district counties, 
IQ4O. eee eee EE TEET 265 31.9f 35.1f 3.2 
Metropolitan-district counties con- 
taining central city, 1940. ...... 153 19.7 22.0 2.3 
Metropolitan-district counties not 
containing central city, 1940.... III 12.2 13.1} 0.9 
Counties first tier to central city... 7ost 37.6 37-9 0.3 
First-tier and central-city counties. 816f 50.4 52.4 2.0 


* For explanations of footnotes see Table 1. 


cent over the decade. The increase for all 
metropolitan-distirct counties was somewhat 
less (25.5 per cent) but above that for such. 


z2 The 1940 census defines a metropolitan district 
as an area with a central city or cities of 50,000 or 
more population and the contiguous area with 150 
or more persons per square mile. In 1930 an aggregate 
population of at least 100,000 was required for the 
central city and contiguous territory (for 1940 see 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Vol. I: 
Population: Number of Inhabitants, p. 11; for 1930 
see Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: 
Metropolitan Districts, pp. 5-6). 

13 Throughout this paper the term “metropolitan- 
district counties” will mean counties which lie whol- 
ly or partly within the boundaries of a metropolitan 
district as defined in 1940. “First-tier counties” will 
mean counties which are immediately adjacent to 
the county containing the central city of a metro- 
politan district as defined in 1940. Obviously, the 
two categories are not exclusive. ` 

14 Such a procedure, of course, fails to disclose in- 
dividual variation. A breakdown in terms of size of 
central city is given in Table 3, and regional varia- 
tions will be discussed in another paper. 


This relationship becomes clearer still 
when the increase for each group of counties 
is considered as a percentage of the national 
rural-nonfarm increase for the decade (col- 
umn 6). The increase in 265 metropolitan- 
district counties amounted to well over 
half the national increase, ard the 153 cen- 
tral-city counties alone accounted for some 
38 per cent. Similarly, 705 first-tier counties 
produced 40 per cent of the total increase 
for the nation, and 816 first-tier and central- 
city counties combined accounted for a full 
two-thirds of the growth.* 

Table 2 enables us to see more clearly the 
existing concentration of rural-nonfarm pop- 
ulation. in metropolitan-district and first- 
tier counties. In 1940 over one-thjrd of such 
population was contained in metropolitan- 


ts Because 42 counties contain central cities and 
are also first tier to other central cities, the total for 
this category is not the total of the two groups which 
compose it. 
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district counties which, as a whole, showed 
an increase of 3.2 over 1930 in the percent- 
age of such population they contained. Cen- 
tral-city counties held 22 per cent of the 
rural-nonfarm population in 1940, a per- 
centage-points increase of 2.3 over 1930; and 
non-central-city counties within metropoli- 
tan districts, with 13.1 per cent of the rural- 
nonfarm population in 1940, gained 0.9 per- 


adjacent to counties which did; (2) between 
1930 and 1940 the rate of rural-nonfarm 
growth exceeded the national average in 
all groups of metropolitan-district and first- 
tier counties. In short, a concentration of 
rural-nonfarm people is found in the metro- 
politan areas of the United States; and this 
concentration was more pronounced in 1940 
than it was in 1930. A 


TABLE 3 


RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION AND CHANGE, UNITED STATES, 1930-40, BY 
COUNTIES GROUPED BY SIZE OF LARGEST CENTER 

















(6} 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
a RuraL-NonFarm POPULATION Pinkit Noweapic INGAAS 
1930-40 
SIZE oF LARGEST a OTN 
ka ra E wa w (s) 
Sucu Size Absolute Percentage Noncumu- c lati 
1930 1940 Increase Increase lative BEAUTE 
1930-40 1930-40 
1,000,000 or over 4* 382,406] 565,464) 183,058 47.9 4.9 4.9 
500, 000-999 999. 7t 572,825) 661,887| 89,062 15.5 2.4 7.3 
250, 000-499 , 999. 17} 682,347, 946,889] 264,542 38.8 7.1 14.4 
100,000-249,999. 52$ 1,703,752| 2,082,902] 379,150 22.3 10.2 24.5 
50,000- 99,999. 75 1,677,069| 2,092,477) 415,408 24.8 II.2 35.8 
25,000- 49,999. 140l] 2,282,264| 2,743,339| 461,075 20.2 12.4 48.2 
10,000- 24,999. 3721, 4,345,119] 4,926,360] 581,241 13.4 15.6 63. 
2,500- 9,999.| 1,137 7,935,577| 7,796,001] 760,424 10.8 20.4 84.2 
Under 2,500..... 1,254Tt | 4,640,341) 5,227,278] 586,937 12.6 15.8 100.9 











* Includes Alameda County, Calif. (contiguous cities of San Francisco—-Oakland have a combined population in this size class). 
Six other counties are wholly urban (San Francisco, Calif.; Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, N.Y.; and Philadelphia, Pa.). 


t Includes Hennepin-Ramsey counties, Minn. (contiguous cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul have a combined population in this 
size class). Suffolk County, Mass. (Boston), and the District of Columbia are wholly urban and are therefore omitted. 


t Includes DeKalb County, Ga., in which part of Atlanta city lies. Omits Denver County, Colo., and Orleans Parish, La., both 


wholly urban. 


§ Includes Chesterfield and Henrico counties, Va., both containing parts of Richmond city. Omits Richmond County, N.Y 


(Staten Island), wholly urban. 


in 1940. 
{ Omits Bristol County, R.I., wholly urban. 
** Omits Nantucket County, Mass., wholly urban. 


J| Omits Arlington County, Va., with 26,264 rural-nonfarm population in 1930 but classified by special ruling as wholly urban 


tt Includes parts of Yellowstone National Park in Montana and in Wyoming and not in any county. 


centage points over the decade. At the same 
time first-tier counties showed a gain in 
percentage points of otily 0.3. However, they 
held in 1940 some 38 per cent of the nation’s 
rural-nonfarm people; and; in combination 
with central-city counties, over 52 per cent. 

To sunfmarize, (1) over one-half the 
rural-nonfarm population in 1940 lived in 
the slightly more than one-fourth of the 
counties of the United States which con- 
tained central cities or were immediately 


Table 3 presents data for all counties in 
the nation broken down by size of the 
largest center in each. An irregular down- 
ward progression in the percentage of in- 
crease of the rural-nonfarm population over 
the decade 1930-40 occurs from counties 
containing a city of 1,000,000 or more per- 
sons to those counties with no urban center 
(column 5). There is a persistent tendency 
for county groups containing the larger cen- 
ters to show the higher percentages of in- 


RURAL-URBAN PEOPLE 


crease. The two chief exceptions are: (1) the 
§00,000-999,999 group, which increased less 
rapidly than the other groups down through 
the 25,000-49,999 level, and (2) the wholly 
rural group, which increased slightly more 
rapidly than the group containing urban 
centers under 10,000 (12.6 per cent as 
against 10.8 per cent). Part of the slower 
growth in the latter group may be attributed 
to the shifting of a considerable number of 
small centers from the rural-nonfarm to the 
urban category during the decade. 

Column 6 of Table 3 shows the percent- 
age of national rural-nonfarm increase which 
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of such increase. The 1,804 ccunties which 
contain one or more urban centers total 59 
per cent of all counties and contributed 
more than five-sixths (84 per cent) of all 
growth. By contrast, 1,254 wholly rural 
counties, which constitute 41 per cent of 
all counties, showed only 16 per cent of the 
national increase in rural-noniarm popula- 
tion. 

In further validation of the hypothesis 
that gains in rural-nonfarm population have 
been primarily in the vicinity of urban - 
nuclei, Table 4 is presented. Here the per- 
centage of such population in all counties of 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 193c~40, BY 
COUNTIES GROUPED BY SIZE OF LARGEST CENTER 











No. oF Coun- 
Size OF LARGEST TIES WITH 1930 
CENTER CENTER OF 
Suca Size 
Noncumula- 

tive 
I,000,000 OT over... 4* 1.6 
500, 000-999 ,999...- vt 2.5 
250, 000-499 ,999.... a 2.9 
100, 000-249 ,999.... 52 7.3 
50,000 99,999..-- 75 7-2 
25 ,000- 49,999... t40l| 9.8 
I10,000- 24,999.... 3724 18.6 
2,500- 9,999....|  1,137** 30.2 
Under 2,500....... 1,254tt 19.9 





PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RURAL-NONFARA POPULATION 





CHANGE IN 
1940 PERCENTAGE 
Pomts 
1930-40 
Cumulative Noncumula- Cumulative 
i tive X 
1.6 2.1 2.1 +0.5 
4.1 2.5 4.6 tko.o 
7.0 3.5 8.1 +0.6 
14.3 7.8 15.9 +o.5. 
20.5 7.7 23.6 +0.5 
31.3 IO. 33-7 +0.3 
49-9 18.2 51.9 0.4 
80.1 28.8 80.7 —1.4 
100.0 19.3 100.0 —0.6 





* For explanations of footnotes see Table 3. 


occurred in each group of counties. Some 5 
per cent of all growth occurred in only four 
counties containing cities of over 1,000,000 
persons. Similarly, almost one-fourth of all 
rural-nonfarm increase took place in the 2.6 
per cent of the counties which had a city 
of 100,000 or more people; and well over one- 
third occurred in the 5 per cent of the coun- 
ties with cities of 50,000 or more population. 
Counties with a city of at least 25,000 in- 
habitants are less than 1o per cent of all 


counties, but they contributed just under - 
5o per cent of the total rural-nonfarm ' 


growth; and counties with a city of at least 
10,000 persons constitute 22 per cent of all 
counties and contributed almost two-thirds 


the United States in 1930 and in 1940 is 
presented by counties grouped according to 
size of largest center. Little comment is re- 


- quired. All groups with cities of 25,000 or 


more persons showed an incrzase of from 
0.3 to 0.6 in the percentage of the total 
rural-nonfarm population they contained 
with the exception of*the ṣ5co,000-999,999 


- group, which did not change. In sharp con- 


trast, groups of counties with no urban 
places of 25,000 or more population all 
showed declines in their percentages of the 
total rural-nonfarm population over the 
decade, with the small-urban group experi- 
encing the sharpest percentage drop and the 
wholly rural counties, the next sharpest. 
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“Urban” and “rural” are no dichotomy 
but, rather, points upon a line drawn from 
the most isolated farmstead to the mass of 
the megalopolis. Within statistically defined 
rural and urban areas a great variety in the 
degree of rurality and of urbanity in the 
sociological sense of the terms exists. Such 
variety is notably characteristic of the 
“mugwump” rural-nonfarm category, com- 
posed as it is of the 27,000,000 leftover hu- 
man units who neither live on farms nor 
keep within the political frame of the urban 
place. 

Tt is certainly true, then, that the rural- 
nonfarm category contains some millions of 
persons who are well removed from the im- 
mediate influences of characteristic urban 
operations and values. On the other hand, 
the data of this paper—though they de- 
scribe a limited period—indicate that in ma- 
jor part and increasingly the rural-nonfarm 
population is in close association with the 
urban center. This is in sharp contrast to 
the usual descriptions of the rura]-nonfarm 
population which identify the group pri- 
marily with agricultural villagers. Even 
such thorough students of rural life as Pro- 
fessors Kolb and Brunner have referred to 
the suburban part of the rural-nonfarm 
population as “numerically and socially, in 
terms of total interest ... by far the least 
important group.”?7 

Perhaps as representatives of a realisti- 
cally rural population, the group does lack 
meaning. Certainly, much of this peripher- 
al zone, as has been indicated above, is in 
reality urban, and the people who live in it 
are in great part as thoroughly urbanized ‘as 
their counterparts a few miles or a few bus 
stops nearer the center of the city. As Wehr- 
wein says, “the rural-urban fringe is really 
an extension of the tity itself, actual and 


6 Cf, T. Lynn Smith, The Population of Louisi- 
ana: Its Composition and Changes (Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bull. 293 [University, 
19371), pp. 24-26; and William R. Gordon and Gil- 
bert S. Meldrum, Land, People, and Farming in a 
Rurban Zone (Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bull. 285 [Kingston, 1942]). 

17 Kolb and Brunner, op. cit. p. 11. See also 
Pp. 240. 
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potential.”!8 This is borne out by the man- 
ner of settlement in rural-nonfarm areas ad- 
jacent to cities. Village-centered population 
is relatively unimportant. Settlement has 
burst the urban boundaries and has over- 
flowed especially along trunk highways and 
wherever regular transportation is avail- 
able? Instability of land use militates 
against an institutionalization of activities 
as the basis for the formation of local com- 
munities.” Patterns of gravitation link the 
individual nonfarm residence with the ad- 
jacent urban place. 

Such considerations lend support to the 
thesis that rural-nonfarm growth is primari- 
ly an aspect of urban growth and redistribu- 


‘tion. Rural-nonfarm population shows a 


considerable concentration near urban 
places and, in particular, near those of met- 
ropolitan size. What is more, for the decade 
under study, at least, such a concentration 
has been increasing. In general, the larger 
the size group of cities, the greater is the 
degree of concentration and, over the period 
studied, the more rapid the rate of its in- 
crease. To a measurable degree we have al- 
lowed the use of an ill-defined and arbitrary 
statistical -category to obscure the full 
growth of the urban population and the full 
decline of the rural group. If they be rural 
people at all, these are rural-urban people, 
and it is time to set them apart in a sepa- 
tate category.” 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


18 George S. Wehrwein, “The Rural-Urban 
Fringe,” Economic Geography, XVIII, No. 3 (July, 
1942), 228. 

+9 Vincent Heath Whitney, “The Rural-Nonfarm 
Population: Patterns of Growth in a Piedmont 
Area,” Social Forces, XXIV, No. 1 (October, 1945), 
85. 

20 Walter Firey, “Ecological Considerations in 
Planning for Rurban Fringes,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XI, No. 4 (August, 1946), 416~18. 

21 That the Census Bureau is well aware of this is 
indicated by plans to delineate the urban-fringe 
population of metropolitan centers in 1950 or 1960 
by establishing arbitrary boundaries for the thickly 
settled areas adjacent to such centers (see Leon E. 
Truesdell, “Problems Involved in the Classifica- 
tion of Population as Farm and Nonfarm,” Rural 
Sociology, XII, No. 4 [December, 1947], 419-23). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PSYCHIATRY AND SOCIOLOGY 


April 26, 1948 
To the Editor: 

In rọrọ the German revolution, so called, 
was haled into the court of psychiatry. Gener- 
alizing the fact that there were psychopaths and 
neurotics among the local leaders of the revolu- 
tion, some psychiatrists sought the indictment 
without restriction of any revolution as a neces- 
sarily psychopathic movement. They repeated 
in this way the attitude of the Berlin medical 
faculty which in 1848 approved a thesis De 
morbo democratico, nova vesaniae forma, i.e., “On 
the Democratic Disease, a New Type of In- 
sanity.” It does not accrue to the reputation of 
sociology that in 1921 Pitirim Sorokin pub- 
lished a book in German in which he adhered 
to the same opinion on revolution (Munich: 
Lehmann Verlag). 

And still the discussion of the problems of 
“psychiatric explanations of public opinion” 
(American Journal of Sociology, LIII [March, 
1948], 388 ff.) goes on. 

The outstanding example for a psychiatric 
book “to confuse the public by giving pat ex- 
planations for highly complex events and in this 
way hindering the more serious investigation of 
the important problems of correlating personal- 
ity and the social cultural environment” (Kim- 
ball Young, American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII [March, 1944], 488) is Richard Brick- 
ner’s “Is Germany Incurable?” (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1943). 

What can be the meaning of social patholo- 
gy? The concept of pathology being a biological 
one and permitting direct application only to 
individual psychosomatic life (W. Eliasberg, 
Grundriss einer allgemeinen Arbeits pathologie 
{Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1924]), the 
following justifiable applications may be listed: 

A. Social conditions may cause pathological 
changes in more or less disposed individuals. 


Ernest Wagner, an assistant principal of a P.S. 
in Germany, committed a mass murder. As he was 
suffering from paranoia, he was sent to an institu- 
tion in 1913. In 1928 while still in the institution he 
submitted a play for production. Not only was his 
play rejected but at the same time he learned that 
a play by Franz Werfel was accepted. In those years, 
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with National Socialism practically already ubiqui- 
tous and the doctors and attendants in the institu- 
tions secret party members, the criminal insane W. 
became a rabid anti-Semite. In 1933 he wrote tri- 
umphantly: “Today our government proclaims what 
I have been saying all the time about the literary 
conspiracy’ of the Jews. Today nobcdy will dare to 
accuse those men at the Helm of delusions.” 


It is quite clear that the offcial doctrine of 
the Third Reich did not create W.’s paranoia. It 
offered only the pathoplastic material (Karl 
Birnbaum, Aufbau der Psychose [Berlin: Julius 
Springer Verlag, 1933]). Nor does that apparent 
identity as to contents between W/.’s beliefs and 
those of the Third Reich prove that the German 
government or people were paranoiacs. 

Erich Fromm, though (Escape from Freedom 
[New York: Farrar Rinehart, 1041], p. 137), 
emphatically affirms that since any group con- 
sists of nothing but individuals, psychological 
mechanisms that operate in a group can be only 
mechanisms that operate in individuals. This 
does not hold true even in chemistry where the 
properties and functions of the compound are 
far different from those of the composing sub- 
stances or their arithmetic sum. 

B. As William James in his Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience (New York: Random House, 
tgo2 [“Modern Library,” No. 7>]) has shown, 
the materialistic application of the criterion of 
origin to the problem of the truth or untruth 
of ideas is impossible; likewise the proven psy- 
chopathology of their originators does not allow 
of the classification of cultural Cevelopment as 
pathological. 

C. In the discussion between Furfey and 
Arthur K. Davis (American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, LIII [March, 1948], 388-89), the former re- 
marks that the methodical basis for psycho- 
pathology’s claims as to§udging individuals are 
weak. Indeed, no one of the statesmen, on 
whom psychiatric judgment has been passed so 
freely in these years has trespassed a doctor’s 
office, let alone been subject tc such diagnostic 
methods as are deemed necessary for the diag- 
nosing of any patient. $ 

D. In summing up a pathographic study of 
Adolf Hitler, Gertrud Kurta (Commentary, 
January, 1948) admits that her study cannot 
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explain “the devastating consequences of 
Hitler’s particular anti-Semitism in Germany.” 
Attitudes of nations do not seem to be amenable 
to those mechanisms that were proven by psy- 
choanalysis to be of importance in the life of in- 
dividuals. The explanatory value of scapegoat- 
ism in a certain historical situation is practically 
nil. It is the situation that decides what will hap- 
pen, not the character of the individual. As 
Max Weber has pointed out, profits may be 
secured by any character structure and any 
psychological mechanism within the range of 
normality if in the social structure profits are 
necessary. The specific implementation in the 
individual case is of definitely secondary inter- 
est if what we want to explain is the average, 
general cultural attitude (see foregoing remark 
on Erich Fromm). Once we have a war, people 
in our social structure will wage it, whether or 
not they are aggressive by instinct; and more 
or less vague ideas on Freudian dynamics will 
not allow us either to raise the morale in war or 
to prevent wars. 

In fact it has been psychiatrists themselves 
like Willy Hellpach (Psychologie der Hysterie 
[Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann Verlag, 1904] 
[Cf. chapter xii, “Das Sozialpathologische 
Hysterieproblem”’] and Nervenleben und Weltan- 
schauung [Wiesbaden: J. F. Bergmann Verlag, 


1906]), Oswald Bumke (Kultur und Entartung’ 


[Berlin, 1902]), Arthur Kronfeld (in many pub- 
lications), W. Eliasberg (Die Revolution vor dem 
Richterstuhle der Psychiatrie’ [Prague: Prager 
Presse, 1922] {and in many other publications]) 
who have come out for such wise self-limitations 
of psychiatry in its application to social and 
political problems. 
The objection is one on principle—not until 
’ we may have better insight. It is a principle that 
the idea and the value of a painting cannot be 
established by the counting of color spots, not 
even if we were able to do it under the electronic 
. microscope. We have to admit, then, that the 
attitudes of modern nations are much more 
amenable to historical sociological, psychologi- 
cal viewpoints—to the factors of tradition and 
propaganda—than they are to analogies of in- 
dividual emotional mechanisms. 

E. Therg has been, on the other hand, a ten- 
dency among sociologists (who have pointed 
out that psychosis lastly is maladjustment) to 
gulp up psychiatry root and branch on this 
account, 


As sociology deals with adjostient and mal- 
adjustment, there would be nothing left for 
psychiatry than the “me-too.” However, soci- 
ologists overlook the facts (a) that the socio- 
logical and the biological milieus are not iden- 
tical and (b) that the psychiatric theory has 
proven the nonspecificity of the stimulation in 
very many cases (see the lore of the so-called 
exogenic predilection types in W. Eliasberg, 
“Suicide in Favor of the Creditor,” [“Selbst- 
mord zugunsten der Gläubiger”), Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur gerichtliche Medizin, Vol. XVI, 
No. 3 [1930]). Consequently we see people who 
are definitely psychotic adjusted to, and accept- 
ed by, the society in which they live. Quietly 
hallucinating schizophrenics may continue in 
their work without trouble and, on the other 
hand, schizophrenics in the institution, insane 
prisoners in special wards, may be completely 
adjusted to their respective milieus while non- 
psychotic reformers or revolutionaries may not. 
In general people who try to adjust the milieu 
to themselves cannot be called adjusted, but 
this in itself cannot constitute a prejudice as to 
their mental health. 

The sociological theory of psychosis, granted 
that the milieu is necessary to bring about a 
psychosis, would be meaningless if the stimuli 
are nonspecific and the thresholds low. These 
two conditions determine, in the terms of Karl 
Birnbaum, the “pathogenetic factor.” Vice 
versa, high specificity and high threshold deter- 
mine the pathoplastic factor. In other words, if 
the changes in the milieu must be very strong 
and very specific in order to bring about patho- 
logical response, we are dealing with a patho-° 
plastic, not a pathogenetic, factor. For good ex- 
amples of the difference in thresholds and 
valences in the formation of mental disorders 
see Carney Landis, “A Modern Dynamic Psy- 
chology” (Journal of Comparative and Physio- 
logical Psychology, Vol. XL, No. 3 [June, 1947]). 

It seems worth drawing attention to this 
quantitative interpretation of what at first 
blush seems to be only a qualitative difference. 
The case being that many developments called 
pathological fulfil the conditions of nonspecifici- 
ty and low threshold, psychiatry remains in its 
right as a specific science of the psychoses and 
for many reasons also of the neuroses. 


W. ELIASBERG 
420 West End Avenue 
New York 24, N.Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Carleton College-—Orrin E. Klapp has 
joined the staff of San Diego State College. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
‘following grants were made recently by the 
Carnegie Corporation: $30,000, payable 
over three years, to the University of Chi- 
cago, for a study of psychological and soci- 
ological problems of later maturity. The 
grant will enable the University to continue 
exploratory studies in this field under the 
direction of Professors Ernest W. Burgess, 
Robert J Havighurst, and Herbert Gold- 
hamer. 

$60,000, payable over three years, to the 
University of Chicago for development of 
teaching materials for use by labor unions. 
The preparation and printing of materials 
will be carried on by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center in co-operation with various 
national unions. 

$72,000, payable over three years, to Har- 
vard University toward support of training 
agricultural leaders. The leaders to be 
trained are men of maturity and experience 
in agricultural extension work and are select- 
ed ona wide geographical basis. Their grad- 
. uate study in the University is to provide 
them with a broader basis of training in 
such fields as international trade and foreign 
affairs. 


$10,000, to the Association of American 


Law Schools, for support of a seminar on 
international and comparative law. The 
seminar will bring together the teachers of 
these subjects in order to discuss the devel- 
opinent of these fieldss under the leadership 
of outstanding international lawyers and 
other experts. 
$65,000, over three years, to the Univer- 
.sity of Puérto Rico toward support of its 


public administration program to provide . 


training for Puerto Ricans who wish to enter 
governmental service in Puerto Rico. Spe- 
cialists in public administration from the 


United States will participate, and in-serv-. 
ice training is also being provided for offi- 
cials of the Puerto Rican government. 

$x00,000 to Syracuse University for sup- 
port of an interuniversity project in prep- 
aration of teaching materials in public ad- 
ministration. Princeton, Cornell, Harvard, 
and Syracuse universities are co-operating 
in the preparation of case reports drawn 
from actual administrative experience in the 
federal government to be used for teaching 
purposes in the public administration 
schools of the four universities. A special 
research staff will be guided by an advisory 
committee representing the co-operating 
universities. 

$225,000, over three years, to the Brook- 
ings Institution toward the support of sum- 
mer seminars to deal with methods and ma- 
terials for the teaching of courses relating to 
American foreign policy. 


University of Chicago—The eighth con- 
ference for teachers of the social sciences in 
secondary schools and junior colleges will 
be held July 21, 22, and 23. The theme, 
“Teaching the Social Sciences,” will be de- 
veloped through a series of closely related 
lecture-discussion meetings. In each of the 
six sessions the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of the teaching of the social sciences 
will be treated. Earl S. Johnson will discuss 
the theoretical aspects. His statements will 
be followed by a complementary develop- 
ment of the practical application of theory 
by persons teaching at the secondary-school 
and junior-college levels of instruction. 

There is no registration fee for the con- 
ference. Teachers, curriculum directors and 
supervisors, and school administrators are 
cordially invited to attend. Copies of the 
program may be secured by addressing Earl 
S. Johnson, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The program is as follows: Wednesday, 
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July 21, 2:00 p.m., “The Logical Basis of 
Communication”; 8:00 P.M., “(Communica- 
tion and Imagination”; Thursday, July 22, 
2:00 P.M., “The Social Effects of Communi- 
.cation”; 8:00 P.M., “Things, Context, and 


Meanings”; and Friday, July 23, 2:00 P.M.,. 


“Giving Old Things New Meanings”; 8:00 
P.M, “The Risks of Purposive Teaching.” 


University of Delaware — An Institute of 
Delaware History and Culture has been es- 
tablished at the University of Delaware for. 
the purpose of stimulating, co-ordinating, 
and supporting historical, sociological, an- 
thropological, and humanistic studies in the 
field of Delaware history and culture. Fred- 
erick B. Parker, chairman of the department 
of sociology, is serving as secretary of the 
Institute. 

Frank H. Sommer has been appointed as 
instructor in sociology. Dr. Sommer was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in anthropology 


by Yale University and during 1947-48 con- © 


tinued his study of archeology at Cambridge 
University as a Henry Fellow. He will estab- 
lish a program of anthropology courses in 
the department. 

The members of the department, in col- 
laboration with the statistics laboratory, 
are engaged in a population study of Dela- 
ware. The investigation is supported by a 
grant from the research funds of the Univer- 
sity. 


University of Denver —A program for the 
training of psychiatric social workers has 
been approved by the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers. 


The Fulbright Act—The following sum- 
mary has been prepared in response to a 
growing interest in the Fulbright Act and in 
particular to the opportunities it affords in 
all fields of teaching and advanced research 
in institutions of higher learning. 

The Fulbright Act (Public Law No. 584) 
authorizes the Department of State to use 
a portion of the foreign currencies resulting 
from the sale of surplus property abroad for 
educational activities with foreign countries. 


At present, agreements Lave keen signed 
with only two countries—China end Burma 
—but negotiations’ are in progress with the | 
following: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, 
Tran, Italy, the Netherlards, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Philippines, Siam, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom, and it :s expected that 
other countries may be adced to the list. ~° 

` It should be stressed that, since the mon- 
ey is available only in fozeign currencies, 
individual arrangements must ke made by 
each American participating in the program 
for such dollar balances as ne will require to ` 
meet his family needs and >ther obligations 
in the United States curing the period of 
his absence abroad. 

While the term “educa-ional activities” 
may be interpreted very broadly, the follow- 
ing amplification will serve as a more useful 
guide to the types of activities envisaged: 

Aid in international reconstruction by 
assisting foreign countries to secure the serv- 
ices of Americans with specialized knowl- 
edges and skills and to assist the peoples 
of these countries to understand the Ameri- 
can people, their achievements, and their 
ideals. 

Provision for Americans to study, teach, 
and conduct research abrcad in connection 
with American schools or with institutions 
of higher learning and to add to the store of 
knowledge of foreign areas. peop-es, and cul- 
tures. 

Opportunities for a limited number of 
foreign students to study in American insti- 
tutions abroad and to assisz foreign students 
and teachers to engage ir educational ac- 
tivities in the United Stazes by paying for 
their transportation wherever foreign cur- 
rencies can be used for th purpose. 

Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, a 
Board of Foreign Scholarships is charged 
with the responsibility of selectipg individu- 
als and institutions which will participate 
under the act and with tne supervision of 
the exchange program. Tae board is com- 
posed of individuals repzesenting a wide 
range of educational and cultural interests, 
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- in addition to representatives of the govern- 
‘ment agencies most concerned. 

The board has delegated responsibility 
for -préliminary screening of applicants for 
grants to three agencies: 


1. The Institute of International Education 
for those wishing to study in foreign in- 
stitutions, primarily at the graduate 
level; ane 

. The Office of Education for those wishing 
to teach.abroad in national elementary 
and secondary schools; 

3. The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils for those wishing to 
teach, lecture, or offer technical instruc- 
tion in connection with institutions of 
higher learning or to pursue studies and 
research abroad at the postdoctoral level. 
The Conference Board will also screen 
applicants for teaching positions in 
American elementary and secondary 
schools abroad. 


D 


For discharging its part of the responsi- 
bility, the Conference Board has estab- 
lished a Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons with offices at the Na- 


tional Academy of Sciences Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. All inquiries concerning the 
' exchange of professors, lecturers, special- 
ists, and research scholars at the postdoc- 
toral level, and inquiries concerning oppor- 
tunities for teaching in American primary 
and secondary schools abroad, including re- 
quests for application forms, should be ad- 
dressed to: 


The Executive Secretary 

Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons 

Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils $ 

2101r Constitution Avenue 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Inquiries relating to graduate-student ex- 
changes should be addressed to: 


Institute of International Education 
2 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York r9, New York 


All inquiries relating to national primary- 
and secondary-school teaching should be 
addressed to: 


The Office of Education 
Fourth and Independence Avenues, S.W. - 
Washington, D.C. i 


Inquiries relating to exchanges other than 
those concerned with the Fulbright Act 
should be addressed to: 


The Division of International Exchange 
of Persons 

Department of State 

Washington 25, D.C. 


University of Kentucky.—A department 
of rural sociology, under the chairmanship 
of Howard W. Beers, has been recently 


‘created. This work was formerly a section 


in the department of farm economics. 

The graduate work of the department of 
sociology in the college of arts and sciences 
and the department of rural sociology has 
been co-ordinated under the chairmanship 
of Irwin T. Sanders. The staff members of 
both departments will co-operate in advis- 
ing theses and in conducting seminars. 

The departments of anthropology, geog- 
raphy, and sociology are offering a co-oper- 
ative course entitled “Societies around the 
World,” focusing attention upon the Eski- 
mo, Navajo, Baganda, Chinese peasant, 
cotton South, and the British Midlands. 
During February, . Elmer Ekblaw, geogra- 
pher from Clark University, conducted a 
workshop on the Eskimo unit for the in- 
structional staff. Clyde Kluckhohn of Har- 
vard University conducted a workshop on 
the Navajo unit during April. 


National Institute of Psychodrama—The 
Institutes of Beacon and New York City 
have organized seminars for the teaching 
and training of students, covering the fields 
of psychodrama, sociodrama, sociometry, 
group psychotherapy, and other action 
methods as they apply to education, child 
guidance, adolescent deviation, intercultur- 
al relations, family and marriage problems, 
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political and labor conflicts, and community 
and religious problems. 

The summer seminars began June 1 and 
will last until October 31. The training 
course is divided into special seminars, each 
lasting four weeks. 

The Second National Conference on Psy- 
chodrama, Sociodrama, Sociometry, and 
Group Psychotherapy, sponsored. by ‘the 
Moreno Clinic and the Psychodramatic 
Institute, will cover psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, and group psychothera- 
-py. The theme of the conference is ‘‘Train- 
ing in Human Relations”; the date, Sep- 
tember 4-6, 1948; the place, Beacon, New 


York; first day, “Psychodrama”; second | 


day, “Sociodrama”; third day, “‘Sociometry 
and Group Psychotherapy.” For further 
information write to Moreno Clinic, Beacon, 
New York. : i 


National Research Council—The Com- 


mittee on Human Reproduction of the Na- 


tional Research Council, acting for the Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health, Inc., 
announces that it will entertain applications 
for grants for research in the field of repro- 
duction. Applications to become effective 
October 1, 1948, will be received until Au- 
gust 1, 1948. 

In 1948-49 the committee will consider 
the support of biological, clinical, economic, 
medical, psychological, and sociological re- 
search dealing broadly with the field of hu- 
man reproduction in general and with re- 
spect to specific problems, including ma- 
ternal and fetal physiology, the factors con- 
trolling conception, the physiology of fer- 
tilization and conception, and sterility. For 
the year 1948-49 the committee will place 
specific emphasis upon investigations of the 
factors controlling conception, fertility, and 
sterility, but other-fields of endeavor will be 
supported if projects of special significance 
are presented. j 

Communications regarding grants should 
be addressed to Committee on Human Re- 
production, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


University of North Cacclina—Audrey 
I. Richards, anthropologist. of the: London 
School of Economics, will grze two courses 
on anthropology in the secc-d summer ses- 
sion, beginning July 22. Boch courses will 
be for graduate students, amd they are en- 
titled “Recent Developmenis in British 
Anthropology” and “Appliec Anthropology 
in the British Colonies.” Students wishing 
to register for Dr. Richards’ courses should 
apply to the Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


University of Pennsylucria—Dr. Dor- 
othy Swaine Thomas has been appointed 
professor of sociology at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. 


The Philosophy of Scienze Association.— 
The Philosophy of Science Association has 
been reorganized with Philipp Frank of Har- 
vard University as president and C. West 
Churchman of Wayne Uniwersity, Detroit, 
as secretary-treasurer. Tle following are 
members of the governing zommittee: Gus- 
tav Bergmann, State University of Iowa; 
Thomas A. Cowan, Wayne University; 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University; 
and Sebastian Littauer, Columbia Univer- 
sity; F. S. C. Northrop, Yale University. 
The official journal of the association is the 
Philosophy of Science, of which Professor 
C. West Churchman is acting editor. Manu- 
scripts ‘should be sent to the acting editor. 

Application for membership may be sent 
to the secretary-treasurer. Dues are $5.00 a 
year. The association encoirages the estab- 
lishment of local groups in zhe philosophy of 
science. 


` Roosevelt College—S. Eirson Weinberg 
is offering a course on the sociology of per- 
sonal disorders in the 194€ summer term. 

Rural sociology will be the subject of a 
course for the first time et Roosevelt Col- 
lege. It will be taught in tne post-summer 
session by Lois Gratz. Miss Gratz is serving 
as foreign student adviser az Roosevelt Col- 
lege on a part-time basis ard is on the staff ` 
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of the American Council on Race Relations. 
Field trips will supplement class discussions, 
and reading in the course. ‘ 

St. Clair Drake, now in England on a re- 
search project, will return to full-time teach- 
ing in the fall and will teach a course in so- 
cial anthropology in the post-summer term. 

A new course entitled “An Introduction 
to Industrial Sociology” is to be taught in 
the fall term by Donald F. Roy. He is teach- 
ing a similar course at the University of Chi- 
cago and is engaged in intensive research in 

_ this developing field of-sociology. 


Social Science Research Counctl.—Pendle- 
ton Herring was appointed president of the 
Social Science Research Council, effective 
June 15. Mr. Herring succeeded Donald 
Young, who has been named general direc- 
tor of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


The Southern Sociological Society—The 
eleventh annual meeting was held in April 
at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Membership for 1947-48 was 
two hundred and ninety, largest in the So- 
ciety’s history. An excellent program, ar- 
ranged by President Coyle E. Moore of 
Florida State University, included the fol- 
lowing sections: “The Sociology of the 
South,” “Teaching of Sociology,” “Social 
Work and Public Welfare,” “Urban Prob- 
lems of the South,” “Research,” “Marriage 
and the Family,” and a section of contrib- 
uted papers by graduate students. As a spe- 
cial feature of the program two past presi- 
dents addressed the Society. Professor Wil- 
son Gee, University of Virginia, spoke on 
“The Changing Southern Scene,” while Pro- 
fessor T. Lynn Smith, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Agricultural Systems and 
the Standard of Living.” 

The officers of the Society for 1948-49 
are: Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, president; Raymond F. Bellamy, Flor- 
ida State University, first vice-president; 
Harry Best, University of Kentucky, sec- 
ond vice-president; Morton King, Jr., Uni- 
-versity of Mississippi, secretary-treasurer. 
H. C. Brearley, George Peabody College 
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for Teachers, was elected representative to 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Society; and members elect- 
ed to the Executive Committee were: 
Belle Boone Beard, Sweetbriar College; 
Allen D. Edwards, Winthrop College; 
Charles G. Gonmilion, Tuskegee Institute; 
Roy E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege; Irwin T. Sanders, University of Ken- 
tucky; and Lorin A. Thompson, University 
of Virginia. The past presidents on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: Howard W. Beets, 
University of Kentucky; Katharine Jocher, 
University of North Carolina; Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University; Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State University; and T. Lynn 
Smith, Vanderbilt University. . 


University of Southern California —The 
University is offering its third summer work- 
shop in Intercultural Education June 21 to 
July 30. The program will provide (1) guid- 
ance and practice in planning active pro- 
grams for improving intergroup relations 
in schools and communities; (2) opportu- 
nities to develop needed materials; (3) con- 
tacts with community leaders in health, 
housing, education, police protection, rec- 
reation in minority groups, religious groups, 
and other organizations and agencies; and 
(4) contacts with consultants in sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, social work, and 
education. The staff includes Franklin 
Frazier, Sybil Richardson, and Jane Hood. 
Jack Stone, Ruth Tuck, Marie Hughes, 
Glen Lukens, and Beatrice Krone will serve 
as resource lecturers and consultants. Early 
application will make it possible for the 
staff to be of maximum service to the work- 
shop members. Address application to Mrs. 
Jane Hood, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Emory S. Bogardus is continuing his 
studies on social distance using experimen- 
tal and control groups. A revised edition of 
his Development of Social Thought was pub- 
lished in November, 1947, by Longmans, 
Green and Company. 

Harvey J. Locke is the current director 
of the sociological research laboratory. 
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Some of his projects are: “Predicting Ad- 
justment in Marriage through a Compari- 
son of a Divorced and a Happily Married 
Group,” “Predicting Adjustment of Di- 
vorced Persons in Subsequent Marriage” 
(in conjunction with William Hartman); 
“A Study of the Correlation between Ad- 
justment on the Job and Marital Adjust- 
ment”; and “A Study of a Delinquent and 
Nondelinquent Group with Reference to 
Family Relationships of Each.” 

Bessie A. McClenahan is writing a text 
on “Social and Regional Planning.” At pres- 
ent she is carrying on some special research 
on the nature of current prototypes of uni- 
versity students. f 

Edward C. McDonagh is collaborating 
with Eugene S. Richards of Langston Uni- 
versity on a study of race relations in the 
United States. Articles on status level of 
American Mexicans and Japanese aré to be 
published. 

Martin H. Neumeyer is gathering data 
- for his text on “Juvenile Delinquency in 
Modern Society.” A second major project 
is a study of juvenile delinquency in rela- 
tion to broken and inadequate homes in 
which selected delinquents are to be com- 
pared with a control group of nondelin- 
quents. 

Melvin J. Vincent, head of the depart- 
ment, is completing a study of ‘Recent 
Trends in Sociology as Revealed by Re- 
sponses of One Hundred Sociologists.” 
Another project of Dr. Vincent is a critical 
statement of “Labor Relations. under Re- 
view: 1947.” He is continuing his investiga- 
tion of the labor attitudes of employers, 
employees, state officials, and church repre- 
sentatives. 

John Eric Nordskog is examining the de- 
_ velopment of peace and democratic move- 
ments. 

Erle F. Young is on leave this semester. 
He has been revising the Dictionary of So- 
cial Work. 


The Southwestern Sociological Society — 
The officers elected at the business meeting 
held in Dallas last March are as follows: 


president, Mattie Lloyd Wooten, ‘Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas; 
vice-president, Harry E. Moore, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas; secretary-treasur- 
er, Ross Compton, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas; executive committee 
members, Kenneth Evans and R. H. Bol- 


- yard; ex-officio executive committee mem- 


bers, Joseph Duflot, West Texas State Col- 
lege, Cariyon, Texas, and Austin Porterfield, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas; co-operating editor, J. L. Charlton. 


Stanford University—A new department 
of sociology and anthropclogy is being estab- 
lished in September in the School of Social 
Sciences, the executive head being Felix 
M. Keesing. Sociology was icrmerly a sub- 
division of the department of economics in 
the School of Social Sciences, and instruc- 
tion in anthropology was under the School 
of Humanities. 

Sociologists who will be members of the - 
new department’s faculty include Profes- 
sors Richard T. LaPiere and Charles N. 
Reynolds; Associate Professor Paul Wallin; 
and Assistant Professor Donald G. Reuter. 
Anthropologists in the department are Dr. 
Keesing and Professor Bernard J. Siegel. 


‘Syracuse University—The pre-war prac- 
tice of holding meetings of sociologists of 
central New York State were resumed when 
sessions were held on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of May 8. The committee on local ar- 
rangements consisted of Robert E. L. Faris, 
Byron Fox, and William C. Lehmann. The 
program was in the hands of Nelson Foote of 
Cornell University. 

David B. Stout, assistant professor of 
anthropology, will travel this summer to 
Sweden, under auspices of the Viking Fund, 
to re-establish and increase active collabora- 
tion between Swedish and American anthro- 
pology through the exchange of students and 
researchers and the possible devetopment of 
joint research programs. He will also attend 
the Third International Congress of Anthro- 
pological and. Ethnological Sciences to be 
held in Bruxelles in August. 
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Temple University—Negley K. Teeters 
will publish this year a' survey of the pro- 
ceedings of the eleven International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congresses. This work 
will be partially financed by the Interna- 
tional Penitentiary Commission. 

Jacob Gruber has joined the department 
of sociology and is teaching courses in an- 
thropology. 

Claude C. Bowman has completed the 
second series of lectures in the graduate 


' training program in neuropsychiatry which 


is conducted by the Veterans Administra- 
tion: under the auspices of the medical 


schools in the Philadelphia area. The lec-’ 


tures began in October, 1946, with a series 
on “General Sociology Applied to Problems 
of Psychiatry.” The second series began in 
October, 1947, and dealt with the “Sociol- 
ogy of the Family.” l 


Wayne University. —The Wayne Univer- 
sity Sociological Society, under the faculty 
sponsorship of Norman D. Humphrey and 
Donald C. Marsh, recently held three week- 
ly panel discussions on “Occupational Op- 
portunities through Sociology.” The contri- 
bution of sociology to industrial relations 
and personnel management, social work and 
community planning, and publicity and 
community relations was explored by ex- 


` perts in those fields. 


Frank Hartung has been appointed book- 
review editor of Phildsophy of Science, the 
organ of the Philosophy of Science Associa- 
tion. 

Donald C. Marsh has been appointed to 
the advisory board of Bulletin of the Insti- 
lute of Experimental Method, the journal of 
a national organization of scientists inter- 
ested in the furtherance of the scientific 
method. 
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Maurice Price took part in the establish- 
ment of the Far Eastern Association at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Norman D. Humphrey has accepted a 
summer teaching appointment at Michigan 
State College. f 

Harold Sheppard will teach at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, in the 
summer. 


University of Wisconsin.—William Sewell 
has returned to the campus after having 
served for a month as visiting professor of 
rural sociology at the University of Puerto 
Rico. While there he served as consultant to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, assist- 
ing in the establishment of a program of re- 
search in rural sociology. 

John Useem is now on Palau and Yap in 
the South Pacific making a study of native 
social organization. The study is part of the 
Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian 
Anthropology under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council, using funds from 
the Navy Department and Viking Fund. 
Assisting him are Arthur Vidich, Francis 
Mahoney, Robert Ritzenthaler, and Harry 
Uyehara. 

George Hill has been appointed by the 
governor as chairman of the Wisconsin 
Commission of Displaced Persons. He will 
conduct a study of possible placement of 
such persons in Wisconsin. 

Doubleday and Company has just issued 
The Heathens by William Howells. This is a 
study of the forms of primitive religion and 
their social functions. 

David Baerreis has been appointed 
chairman ‘of the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Survey. This is a survey being conducted 
by professional archeologists to integrate 
existing knowledge of the state’s prehistory _ 
and to co-ordinate future-work in this field. ‘ 
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The Psychology of Ego-Involvements. By MUZA- 
ER SHERIF and HADLEY CANTRIL. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1947. Pp. vili+-525. 
$6.00. ‘ 


This book attempts to restate the field of 
self or personality in terms of what the authors 
call “ego” or “ego-involvement.” Their first 
thesis is that basic attitudes and actions of man 
are oriented toward the sense of self or ego. 
Second, this ego “is not innate” but is “a 
genetic formation.” Third, its development 
derives from the nature and scope of the indi- 
vidual’s contacts with his fellows. That is, “ego- 
involvements are situationally determined” and 
hence “by no means rigid and unchangeable.” 
In the fourth place, these contacts are qualified 
by such factors as age, sex, status, and other 
differentials in the social-cultural system to 
which one is exposed. Fifth, the psychology of 
ego development and operation is “essentially” 
that of the “general psychology of attitudes.” 
In fact, for them, the ego is largely a particular 
focus and organization of attitudes. 

Upon these basic assumptions, implicitly or 
explicitly laid down in the Introduction, the 
authors go on to examine—in chapters ii-vi— 
the nature of attitudes and to review the litera- 
ture on this topic, both experimental and that 
from daily observation. Following this, three 
chapters take up the genesis, development, and 
changes in the ego from infancy through adoles- 
cence. Chapters x and xi review “ego-involve- 
ments and identifications” in a variety of group 
situations. There is one chapter devoted to the 
“breakdowns of the ego” and another to select- 
ed illustrations of their thesis from well-known 
literary works. The final chapter is a critical re- 
view of psychoanalysis from the authors’ par- 
ticular standpoint. Committed as they are to a 
strong defense of environmental determinism 
with respect to the self, they sharply oppose the 
instinctual and inner-operating drives and proc- 
esses posited by the psychoanalysts and at- 
tempt to show “why psychoanalytic formula- 
tions must be rejected.” Without becoming an 
echt Freudian, one may enter a demurrer that 
so far not all the evidence is in the interplay of 
processes and drives that are biologically de- 


rived and those which come from social-cultural 
learning. 

There is really nothing new or particularly 
startling in the standpoint or Cescriptive analy- 
sis in this volume. The autho-s have reviewed 
and restated in their own terms 2 great deal of, 
but by no means all, the pertinent literature in 
this field. 

To this reviewer the most serious omission of 
Sherif and Cantril—in commcr with the writ- 
ings of the Allports, the Mu-phys, and most 
other social psychologists whose training and 
background is that of the latcratory and the 
statistical measurement—is their failure to 
grasp and use the mechanisms bf interpersonal 
interaction long ago explored >y C. H. Cooley, . 
John Dewey, and George H. lead. These con- 
temporary writers, like most ef their followers, 
are consciously or unconscious-y still oriented to 
traditional individual psychclogy, not social 
psychology in its basic meaning. It is interesting 
to note that year after year tke significant the- 
oretical formulations of George H. Mead, in 
particular, continue to be ignored or neglected 
by most workers in social psychology. True, the 
present authors take two mincr quotations from 
Mead, but nowhere do they s-ate, accept, re- 
ject, or analyze his profound analysis of the rise 
and function of the social sef. Yet this is, in 
essence, the heart of their own concern. While 
one hardly expects every piece of research in the 
field of personality to pay attention to Mead’s 
views, surely a serious systematic treatise of 
this kind should do so. 

This negative comment 3 made more in 
sorrow than in indignation ard is not meant to 
show that the authors have not produced a 
serviceable book. While. there is considerable 
needless repetition, occasional explications of- 
the obvious, and a certain overtone of preten- 
tiousness at times, it is nonecheless a valuable 


contribution. z 
ŠIMBALL YOUNG 


Northwestern University 
e 


The Engrammes of Psychiatra. By J. M. NIEL- 
SEN and GEORGE N. Tooxrson. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thormas, 1947. Pp. ix+ 
509. $6.75- 
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Psychiatric Research. By CECIL DRINKER, JORDI 
Forca, et al. (“Harvard University Mono- 
graph in Medicine and Public Health,” No. 
g.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 113. $2.00. 


The volume by Nielsen and Thompson ex- 
emplifies the classical medical approach to psy- 
chiatry; it is a synthesis of the data of psychia- 
try on the anatomy and physiology of behavior. 
The brain is considered the only “true basis for 
an understanding of mental disturbances”; 

. “the neuronal engrammes” are the fundamental 
media for “each and every cerebral function”; 
and “all psychology is cerebral physiology” 
(p. ix). Though not opposed to other behavioral 
approaches, the authors regard their viewpoint 


as underlying the others and imply that since all 


personal disturbances are essentially organic 
„then the other aberrant expressions are merely 
symptomatic of these profounder changes. Thus 
they infer a monistic etiology in a multidimen- 
sional entity, namely, the total personality. 

In emphasis, this work is taxonomic and 
structural—i.e., anatomical—rather than genet- 
ic and dynamic, in contrast, say, to Masser- 
man’s biodynamic orientation. But the position 
is well stated and well organized. The question- 
able causal inferences that emerge are inherent 
sequelae of a somewhat extreme perspective and 
not of careless exposition. The authors present 
their scheme in architectonic fashion: They be- 
gin with the units of behavior, e.g., conation, 
consciousness, instincts, etc.; they then describe 
the varied psychoneuroses, the habituations and 
addictions, the psychopathic personality, the 
functional and organic psychoses, the congenital 
mental disturbances, and wind up with some 
interesting chapters on psychosomatics, treat- 
ment, and the “technique of psychiatric exami- 
nations.” There is ample illustrative material 
to clarify the concepts. It is written primarily 
for medical students and the medical profession, 
but of interest to sociologists is the discusssion 
of the functional disorders. 

These specific disorders—e.g., the psycho- 
neuroses, schizophrenia, manic-depression, some 
types of psychopathy—are phases of general be- 
havior. The authors’ conception of behavior is 
expressed, in part, by their view of instincts: 
“While it is*clear that the technique of court- 
ship is to be learned, the instinct to court need 
not be learned” (p. 33) and, “the instinct of 
self-preservation is better served by looking 
farther ahead than by impulsive behavior” 
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(p. 37). This broad orientation pervades their 
analysis of the personal disorders. Though per- 
haps not apparent in the description of symp- 
toms and of social behavior, the conclusions 
clearly indicate that causation is essentially bi- 
ological. Since evidence cannot always be. 
‚mustered to sustain this conclusion, the impli- 
cation is that the disorders result from defective 
heredity, the constitution, or undiscovered 
biological changes. The focus of attention is 
endogenic, and the crucial distinction between 
the disordered and the normal person resides in 
“predisposition.” Hence, the psychoneurotic as 
a “constitutionally predisposed individual is in 
turn weakened and thwarted by the influence 
of the environment until the environment itself 
seems to be the sole factor at work producing 
the maladjustment” (p. 118). The schizophren- 
ic, the authors maintain, seems “genetically pre- 
determined” and “will develop schizophrenia no 
matter what the environmental incitant may be 
if he is predisposed” (p. 215). The psychopathies 


` are discussed in a similar manner. This question 


of “predisposition” is significant in psychiatry, 
but at times it becomes very inclusive and some- 
what nebulous. The role of heredity in the func- 
tional disorders has been demonstrated to be 
slight and indefinite, with the probable excep- 
tion of the manic-depressive psychoses (e.g., 
Cameron, Henry). The role of the constitution, 
as body type, is still less definite. Assuming that 
among the schizophrenics the leptosomatic or 
asthenic body type constitutes 50 per cent of the 
cases, we might ask how the other half would be 
explained on the basis of physique? And what of 
the extreme ectomorphs who do not become 
schizophrenic? Except for possibly showing 
what direction a disorder may take, the phy- 
sique-temperament couplet seems still too tenu- 
ous to explain schizophrenia (e.g., Moore), Fur- 
ther, the influence of neural structure, metabolic 
differences, or glandular differences are still 
hazy and at best suggestive rather than defini- 
tive; and it is not clear whether these changes, 
when they occur, are causes, correlatives, or con- 
sequences of this particular disorder. In other 
words, to overlook the psychodynamics or to 
regard them on a secondary level is to distort 
these functioning aspects of the total personali- 
ty. Some schizophrenics may have a markedly 
inadequate endowment which is manifested in 
early life; other schizophrenics do not show 
these early difficulties. One inference is that, 
since the latter type behaves as the former dur- 
ing the breakdown, then the primary etiology 
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must be on the same dimension. This reviewer 
feels that conceivably the effects of biological 
causes and the effects of social psychological 
causes can be roughly similar. This is becoming 
increasingly clear in the growing field of psycho- 
somatics and may pertain also to some function- 
al psychoses. 

Despite this adamant refusal to acknowledge 
the causal character of the psychodynamics 
among some disordered types, the authors do 
take cognizance of their significance in their 
descriptions of treatment and prophylaxis, 
which are both sound and illuminating. 

This volume, a high point in classificatory 
medical psychiatry, illustrates its merits and 
limitations. Its merits abound in the discoveries 
which relate organic pathology to personality 
aberrations when organic pathology exists. Its 
limitations inhere in the die-hard pursuit of an 
endogenic constitutional determinism or even 
fatalism which slights the heredity-versus-en- 
vironment fallacy and which minimizes the 
function of meaningful behavior. This reviewer 
is convinced that some psychiatrists overlook 
the effects of the dynamic process of socializa- 
tion upon personal disorders because their gaze 
is so completely riveted upon the physioana- 
tomical organism. Consequently, the effects 
upon personality of the emotional strains caused 
by complex and sometimes contradictory cul- 
tural forms are too conveniently ascribed to 
innate or biological deficiencies. 

The monograph by Drinker consists of six 
essays in psychiatry and allied fields which were 
presented at the dedication of the Laboratory 
for Biochemical Research for Psychiatric Prob- 
lems at McLean Hospital. The implicit con- 
tinuity in these discrete articles is the realiza- 
tion that no single viewpoint can provide the 

~answers to the multiple problems in psychiatry: 
“We must take a pluralistic view toward etiolo- 
gy and realize that many factors combine to 
bring about the concatenation of events which 
precipitates a clinical syndrome” (p. 63). More- 
over, progress in psychiatric research sometimes 
may be dependent upon co-ordinated inquiry in 
the several basic sciences. Encouraging signs are 
expressed not so much by the previous findings 
as by the attitudes to present and future re- 
search: ignorance in certain areas is admitted, 
e.g., “We do not know enough about heredity 
and pathology in the neuroses” (p. 57); hy- 
potheses invalidated by empirical evidence are 
boldy discarded, e.g., the causal theory of focal 
infections; claims for certain forms of therapy 


are tempered, e.g., prefrontal lobotomy. Addi- 
tional knowledge is urged for such therapeutic 
media as electro-shock in order to ascertain 
more precisely the biological and psychological 
processes involved and thereby make the appli- 
cations more effective. Although this volume 
has only an incidental bearing upon the social 
aspects of psychiatry, it does point out the sig- . 
nificance of communication s a behavioral 
criterion for diagnostic signs, in ‘Protocol for a 
Review of Psychiatry,” by Herbert Gasser. The 
strides in biological psychiatry are surely to 
be commended and devoutly to be wished, but ° 
one feels that concomitant advances in the so- 
cial phases of psychiatry are particularly essen- 
tial for a well-rounded understanding of the 
functional disorders. 

i S. KIRSON WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


The Wallaces of Iowa. By RusseLL Lorn. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. xiii+- 
615. $5.00, 


This book is difficult to review because. its 
title represents only one of the stories it tells. 
The average reader will be so absorbed by the 
story of its last few chapters that he will almost 
have forgotten the things which held his atten- 
tion in the first. Furthermore, the book is not 
written by a trained social scientist and is not 
therefore written with an analytical style, even 
though it is authoritatively and splendidly writ- 
ten. 

In the first four chapters on2 reads the fron- 
tier history of American agriculture from 1820~ 
1920. He finishes by reading the story of Henry 
A. Wallace, scientist, editor, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Vice-President, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and at the moment probably the most 
controversial personality in American public 
life. If one were to attempt to discover a thesis 
common to all the stories contained in the book, 
he might find it in what the author calls the 
“genetic continuity” of the Wallace family. All 
three of them were farmers, editors, and agri- 
cultural leaders. 

Each one of the Wallaces l-ved and worked 
in a pronounced epoch of American agriculture 
—“Uncle Henry” during the Farm@rs’ Alliance 
and Populist period; Henry C., or “Harry,” 
during the epoch of the fight for equality for 
agriculture; and Henry A. during the era of the 
New Deal or parity for agriculture. These epi- 
sodes are but high tides in what may be called 
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` the ‘Farmers’ Movement” in the United States, 


in two.of which one of the Wallaces played a 
dominant role. Uncle Henry was not a Populist. 

Russell Lord has written a good account of 
the fight for equality for agriculture during the 
1920's, He has probably written a quite authori- 
tative account of the agricultural New Deal. 
Concerning these two accounts a reviewer can 
pass some critical judgment. His account of the 


‘fight for the equality of agriculture is good but 


neither so complete nor so analytical as some 
others that are readily available His account of 
the New Deal in agriculture, however, is a real 
contribution in firsthand knowledge and inter- 
pretation. 

Historically, and in terms of social analysis, 
the author’s description and analysis of the 
struggle between the “young urban liberals” 
and “men of more specialized leaders’ views” is 
a contribution from one who was, so to speak, an 
inside observer of this struggle. The conflict and 


, synthesis of the views of these two groups re- 


flected themselves in the establishment of crop 
controls, the purchase of submarginal lands, the 
establishment of a soil-conservation service, the 
subsistence homestead division, and the resettle- 
ment administration. The synthesis was most 
pronounced in those programs which dealt with 
long‘time land-use planning, and the conflict 
was sharpest when they dealt with farm people. 
The author remarks, “It surpasses understand- 
ing how completely insensitive most land-grant 
college graduates were to the widespread spec- 
tacle of grinding rural poverty and the degrada- 
tion of rural labor.” Henry Wallace was a bridge 
between these two groups. He was a technically 
trained agriculturist, but to him “grinding rural 
poverty” was utterly inexcusable in a period of 
pronounced agricultural abundance. He wanted 
to do something about it, but he never ceased 
to be bothered by the conflict between these 


` two groups. "The author says that “the listened 


to all the arguments and then took his stand, 
often abruptly, one way or the other.” 


Mr. Lord is a competent agriculturist in his 


own right. He has also been an observer of pub- 
lic events for approximately three decades. He 
was, for a period, very close to Henry Wallace 
and the New Deal in agriculture. It may be that 
he was uneonsciously selective in the materials 
which he chose to present in this book. To some 
he may appear to be definitely prejudiced in be- 
half of Henry A. Wallace as a person. The re- 
viewer’s judgment, knowing both Russell Lord 
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and Henry A. Wallace, is that his interpretation 
and exposition is both penetrating and valid, 
not to say very much needed. 


Cart C. TAYLOR 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Multiple Factor Analysis: A Development and 
Expansion of “The Vectors of Mind.” By 
L. L. Tuurstone, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 554. $7.50. 

“The purpose of this volume is.to make 
available the results of work that has been done 
during the ‘past decade: in the Psychometric 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago.” It 
should be added that the results treated are ad- 
vances in methods; applications are not dis- 
cussed. 

For most psychologists factor analysis origi- 
nates in an interpretation of correlation along 
the lines of Weldon’s analysis, i.e., in the idea 
that correlation between measures results from 
more or less overlap of elements contributing to, 
the measures. Sets of correlations are analyzed 
in the hope of revealing common elements that 
may be more real, i.e., more important and sig- 
nificant than the initial variables, and with the 
eventual purpose of devising ways of measuring 
these significant factors more directly. The 
specific factors peculiar to the several initial 
variables may in some cases be important on 
their own account, as when one analyzes a set 
of scholastic examinations, but commonly the 
specifics may be quite trivial, mere quirks in the 
construction of the stunts devised to make up 
intelligence tests, etc. 

The search for significant factors may consist 
of a direct analysis of the set of correlations in 
question, as-in Tryon’s cluster analysis or 
Holzinger’s bi-factor method; or it may be con- 
ducted in two stages: the first an analysis to 
determine the number of common factors re- 
quired to account for the correlations, and the 
weights specifying the relationship between the 
variables and an arbitrary set of such factors; 
and a final stage effecting a transformation from 
the arbitrary factors into a set meaningful psy- 
chologically. In Thurstone’s system this stage 
involves a search for “simple structure,” an ar- 
rangement by which no test includes all the 
factors and no factor is represented in all the 
tests. This leads to easier interpretation of the 
factors. 
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In marked contrast and often in active op- 
position to this heuristic approach is one which 
uses the language of factors but treats thèm not 
merely as hypothetical at the start but as fic- 
tions throughout, as a mere means of summa- 
rizing functional relations among the initial 
variables, these being accepted as satisfactory 
measures in themselves, not really composite, 
and either constituting a complete system or 
adequately representing such a system. ‘“‘Specif- 
ics” are not recognized, the mathematical tech- 
niques are more precise, and the results are more 
amenable: to evaluation for statistical signifi- 
cance. For adherents of this view the psycholo- 
gists’ methods are antiquated, unscientific, 
while the psychologists find the results of the 
rival school meaningless, And so the battle 
rages. ; 

Professor Thurstone’s preface offers a de- 
fense of the heuristic method against such criti- 
cisms as those by Professor Hotelling, in his re- 
view of the Holzinger and Harman treatise 
(“Rotations in Psychology and the Statistical 
Revolution,” Science, XCV [May 15, 1942], 
No. 2472, 504-7), and a major aspect of the re- 
vision is the fuller treatment of the general 
theory underlying the search for factors. The 
volume contains much fresh material, and the 
old has been largely rearranged. After the 
mathematical introduction it comprises mainly 
three series of chapters, graded in difficulty, 
presented in a sort of spiral omnibus order, and 
treating (1) theory: scientific method and factor 
theory, the use of geometrical concepts, factor 
patterns, simple structure; (2) the techniques 
for factoring a correlation matrix: the diagonal 
method, the grouping method, the centroid 
method and some variants, the case of unit 
rank, methods of estimating communalities, and 
finally the principal axes; (3) methods of rota- 
tion (ie., transformation) of factors: in two 
dimensions, the familiar spherical model, the 
new method of extended vectors, oblique struc- 
ture, alternative methods of rotation, second- 
order factors—the factors that can be analyzed 
out of correlated primary factors. 

Two important additional chapters deal with 
factorial invariance, the first concerned with 
changes in. the teams of tests analyzed, the 
other, following Thomson, with selection of 
persons. In both cases it is shown that factors 
well maintain their qualitative identity, though 
in the latter weights vary considerably. 

Like its predecessor, the book closes with a 


short chapter on the estimation of factors for 
individuals. S 

In his chapter on the principal axes Professor 
Thurstone gives full recognition to the methods 
of the rival school of thought mentioned above 
as being legitimate for certain purposes. It is 
to be hoped that his full and «lear exposition 
may serve to forestall further useless criticism of 
the heuristic approach, which is appropriate to 
most of the applications of factor methods in 
psychology and certainly to a considerable ex- 
tent in sociology. As an up-to-date treatise on 
the system now in most common use, this book 
is essential reading for all serious students of 
factor analysis. 

CHESTER E, KELLOGG 

McGill University 


The Police and Minority Groups: 4 Manual Pre- 
pared for Use in the Chicago Park District 
Police Training School. By Josern D. Lon- 
MAN and the supervisory officers of the Divi- 
sion of Police directed by ROGER F. SHANA- 
HAN. Chicago: Chicago Park District, 1947. 
Pp. xili+-133. $2.00. 


Sociologists have made sign“ficant contribu- 
tions to the administration of prisons and pa- 
role, but this is one of the first examples of prac- 
tical sociological assistance to pclice work. The 
Chicago Park District decided to include in- 
struction on racial problems in the curriculum 
of its police-training school and went for help 
to Dr. Louis Wirth at the University of Chicago. 
Joseph D. Lohman, lecturer ir. sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and associate director for 
race relations in Julius Rosenwald Foundation, 
was given the opportunity to ecnduct a course 
for three separate groups of supervisory officers 
in the Park District’s big Division of Police (six 
hundred and thirty-nine policemen). 

The topics discussed in the six conferences 
are given, together with poincs of special em- 
phasis. (1) World-wide and neighborhood as- 
pects of human relations: With industrial 
changes and the development of transportation 
and communication national end social groups 
live together in our own neighborhoods. (2) 
Background and condition of racial, nationality, 
and religious tension: Thirteer. excellent Chi- 
cago base maps show rates by ccmmunity areas 
for foreign born, native white, Negro, density of 
population, median contract or rental, dwelling 
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units built in 1899 or before, dwelling units need- 
ing major repairs, median grade completed in 
school, juvenile delinquency, and rates by cen- 
sus. tracts for races and nationalities, insanity, 
infant mortality; radials indicate direction of 
nationality and racial migrations. (3) The facts 
about race: No kind of criminal behavior can be 
associated with any of the physical traits used 
in classifying races. (4) The social situations in 
which tensions arise: discrimination in employ- 
ment, substandard housing, and residential 
segregation; tensions in recreation. (5) The role 
of the police officer in dealing with tensions: ap- 
propriate police actions for successive stages in 
the formation of the mob. (6) The law and ad- 
ministrative controls as they affect human rela- 
tions: measures that may be employed in mini- 
mizing the possibility of physical outbreaks. 

George D. Eastman, the young and progres- 
sive chief of police in Seattle, learned about these 
conferences while on a visit to Chicago, talked 
with Dr. Wirth, and, on his return, asked the re- 
viewer to arrange a similar series for fourteen 
key supervisory officers of the Seattle Police 
Department. Through the courtesy of George T. 
Donoghue, General Superintendent, Chicago 
Park District, a manuscript copy of Lohman’s 
book was made available. Selected maps from 
Calvin F. Schmid’s Social Trends in Seattle were 
used in place of the Chicago maps. 

For those who will also want to adapt this 
manual to local conditions, a few points from 
our experience may be helpful. The small rise 
of the deviant racial and national groups in 
Seattle makes the problem less urgent than in 
Chicago. The distinctive role played by cultural 
factors is the point that should be emphasized in 
conference 3. Police officers are quick to recog- 
nize the fundamental importance of job dis- 
crimination and substandard housing. The offi- 
cers made many good comments in a discussion 
of the control of crowds in conference 5. Two 
films used in this connection aroused negative 
reactions—“Fury,” a lynching sequence, be- 
cause the methods used by the southern police 
were so stupid, and “Black Legion” because it 
is not very well done. ` 

This manual will be helpful to anyone who 
wants to encourage the police in a more impar- 
tial, prof&sional attitude toward minorities. 
Lohman has pioneered in a field where other 
sociologists might well follow. 


Norman S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


How To Interpret Social Welfare: A Study 
Course in Public Relations. By HELEN Copy 
Baker and Mary Swain Rovurzaun. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 
141. $2.50. 

The authors, both experienced in social work 
public relations, claim that this book is “a basic 
study course in public relations.” Doubtless it 
will be accepted by the field of social welfare as a 
textbook. If so, social workers either are not 
aware of their public relations problems or are 
not willing to face them realistically. 

That the authors are not aware of basic pub- 
lic relations problems is revealed by the ques- 
tions which are not addressed. Some answers to 
basic questions should be expected: What are 
the functions and aims of public relations in so- 
cial welfare? What is the relationship between 
the unmet needs of the community and the 
services offered? What principles and strategies 
are to be used in public relations? Does the 
Board represent the community or does it repre- 
sent special interest groups, and is it self-per- 
petuating? What of public relations problems in 


elation to staff? If the staff is to be the instru- 


ment of interpretation, what about matters of 
hours, salaries, working conditions, and stafi 
participation in policy formulation? With public 
agencies assuming increased responsibility for 
welfare, how are private agencies to justify 
their existence? What is the status of social 
workers in our society? 

The emphasis of the book is on implementa- 
tion. The Introduction stresses that “practical 
things” rather than the philosophy of interpre- 
tation is the main content of the book. It is a 
common fault of the literature on public rela- 
tions. The assumption of this approach is that, 
if the practitioner manipulates his techniques 
with the required skill, the results will be auto- 
matic. Once it was thought that social workers 
needed only to have the tools in order to per- 
form adequately. Professional training was 
either not available or not needed. It takes more 
than tools—the spoken word, the written word, 
or pictures—to do the job of public relations. 

But, if the main content of the book is on 
practical things, i.e., the tactics of interpreta- 
tion, is it not assumed that the agency is ready 
to be interpreted to its publics? What of the 
strategy for preparing the agency for interpre- 
tation? Tactics without strategy become rela- 
tively meaningless. The failure to consider 
strategy leads the authors to assume as a basic 
concept of public relations that the agency is 


x 


e 
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fixed, immutable, and static. Hence the problem 
of public relations, accordingly, is to mold the 
various publics into compliance and acceptance 
of the fixed operations of the agency. 

The sole contribution to a basic course in 
public relations is the first chapter: “The Social 
Agency and Its Publics.” There is presented, by 
a series of concentric circles, an analysis of 
publics in terms of their proximity to the agen- 
cy. Starting with the agency, it shows (x) the 
agency family, (2) volunteers, (3) clients (an 
unhappy word for sound public relations), 
(4) co-operators, (5) supporters, (6) key per- 
sons, (7) special publics, and (8) general publics. 
It is illustrated by a chart which bears a striking 
. resemblance to the one in an article titled ““Win- 
ning the Good Will of the Hospital’s Nine 
Publics,” by Carl I. Flath in the July, 1946, 
issue of the Modern Hospital. 
` Asa minimum in our thinking of publics, we 
should begin to discard the use of the singular 
and use “general publics.” No indication of the 
essential two-way nature of communication be- 
tween the various publics and the agency is 
presented. At no place in the book is there evi- 
dence that the agency might modify the policies 
in terms of its publics. 

As social scientists we need to know a great 
deal more about the subject of publics. Those of 
us interested in communication—especially 
public opinion and public relations—need con- 
ceptualized approaches to publics. Uneasiness 
about the paucity of thinking and literature on 
this basic subject is beginning to be apparent 
among the public opinion pollers and the public 
relations fraternity. We have been too preoccu- 
pied with methods and tactics to think of the 
publics of an institution and to analyze them. 


Davin M. Cox 
Northwestern University 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down. By Mary 
Waite Ovincton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. x-+307. $3.00. 


Man-made things inevitably change. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that what were once 
considered as impenetrable walls to keep Ne- 
‘groes apart are rumbling. This appears to be 
the point of view of Mary White Ovington’s 
The Walls Came Tumbling Down. 

The book is an autobiography portraying 
Miss Ovington’s life in the movement to inte- 
grate the Negro into American democratic so- 


ciety. It is an interesting personal account of 
her role in the N.A.A.C.P. However, it is more 
than a personal history cf the genesis and 
growth of a social movement; since to alter any 
long-standing social usage or institution—cate- 
gorical racial segregation and discriminatory 
practices may well be so regarded—requires a 
powerfully organized collective effort. In and 
through such an organized endeavor leaders are 
born and the author of this book is one such 
person. In it she tells how hər personality 
has been affected by her active role in the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

In any social movement there are persons 
who are either sympathetically allied with, or 
opposed to, it. What is interesting about this 
book is the fact that there is an impressive list 
of names of people who are brought together in 
the struggle to achieve or to sirive toward a 
common end. Consequently, tre book is itself 
a panorama of the minority leaders and their 
activities. 

The Walls Came Tumbling Dewn is a human 
document of value to students of mass move- 
ment, social institutions, and personality. It ` 
provides a wide range of concrete materials for 
the better understanding of these social phe- 
nomena. 
Jrrsticuzt Masvoxka 
Fisk University 


An Historical Introduction to Modern Philoso- 
phy. By Huce MILLER. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947. Pp. x+615. $5.00. 


This book does not fall squarely within the 
sociologist’s primary field of interest, being in 
effect, and probably in intentior, a textbook for 
the typical upper-division college course in the 
history of, philosophy. It is nevertheless an ex- 
cellent book, to, which sociologists and moder- 
ately advanced students of sociology may profit- 
ably devote some time. For one thing, it is well 
known that the history of phiosophy bears a 
close relation to the history of social thought 
and social science; in fact, the development of 
those most general theories about the nature 
and working of things which-the term “philos- 
ophy” commonly designates has beeg ever since 
its beginnings a kind of general zide in which the 
purposes and methods of all the more specialized 
sciences have moved and changed. Moreover, 
Professor Miller has put into his book something 
not invariably found in textbooks on the history 
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of philosophy; namely, a consistent and stimu- 
lating attitude of critical evaluation toward all 
the philosophical doctrines and speculations 
which he covers. What he has produced, accord- 
ingly, is an extremely interesting essay on some 
basic contemporary problems of scieritific meth- 
od, éthics, and politics. 

Probably not every intelligent reader will 
find himself in very close agreement with Mill- 
er’s critical standpoint, which follows, on the 
whole, the nominalist-empiricist tradition rath- 
er than that of classic “realism” and rationalism 
but attempts, like many modern systems of 
philosophy, to resolve the nominalist-realist or 
empiricist-rationalist dilemma. Still less will his 
conclusions concerning a philosophical position 
and doctrine tenable for the present and the fu- 

‘ture find general acceptance. Still, all in all, 
there is in this compact volume a remarkably 
stimulating and lucid definition of one central 
problem and several related problems which 
tend to arise in the course of our attempts to 
bring under a single consistent point of view the 
methods of modern science, on the one hand, 
and the assumptions commonly held by men of 
the Western world concerning certain matters 
of social ethics and the role of logic and reason, 
on the other, 

The book is well-written, attractively printed 
and bound, though I noted a few minor typo- 
graphical errata, and contains lists of selected 
readings at the close of the chapters and an in- 
dex which seems to be adequate. 


: Froyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Development of Social Thought. By Emory 

S. Bocarpus. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1947. Pp. x+574. $4.00. 

This is the second edition of the well-known 
student text. Minor errors of the first edition 
have been corrected, and there have been addi- 
tions to the bibliographic references at the close 
of the chapters. The only major change is the 
addition of a chapter on “Park and Social Proc- 
esses.” This new chapter is the subject of re- 
view. | 

The scope of the chapter proves too small to 
encompas® Park’s stature. The attempt to de- 
tail his work results in a listing which appears 
like an outline of modern sociology. Briefly 
mentioned are a frame of reference for studying 
human life; the processes of interaction; news, 
communication, and urban life; ecology; race 


relations; marginality; a theory of personality; 
a theory of sociology; social control; and Park’s 
social research. These are presented in a neces- 
sarily hasty and sketchy fashion but are well 
supplemented by a list of publications by an 
about Park. 

Despite its cluttered brevity the chapter 
manages to catch something of Park’s endless 
quest for ways of dealing “with people where 
they are and with what they are doing and 
thinking and feeling.” Park began his studies, 
Bogardus states, “with human experiences,” 
and “he struggled to develop an adequate sys- 
tem of sociological concepts, but never suc- 
ceeded in satisfying himself.” The consequences 
of this struggle, in the form of Park’s contribu- 
tions and of the researches he inspired, are a 
fundamental part of our scientific heritage. 
Bogardus has done well to make this more 
readily available to students. 


Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture: Seventh 
Symposium. Edited by Lyman BRYSON, 
Lovis FINKELSTEIN, R. M. Maciver. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xx+703. 
$6.50. i 
This symposium encompasses sixty-two con- 

tributions and excerpts of discussion at the 
Chicago meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, in 1946. The con- 
tributors form an impressive array of scholars 
most of whom are familiar even to the general 
public. The provinces from which the papers 
were gathered range from sociology, anthropolo- 
gy, psychology, psychoanalysis, political sci- 
ence, history, and law to economics, philosophy, 
literature, fine arts, education, engineering, 
physics, astronomy, and biology. It is impos- 
sible to summarize in this limited space a publi- 
cation of so many and diverse components. A 
few papers appear to come near improvisations, 
some are confined to pleas for renewed efforts 
for intergroup understanding, but the larger 
part of the essays is significant and represents 
genuine contributions to the theme of the con- 
ference. A few samples follow. 

Talcott Parsons undertakes, in a substantial 
paper on aggression in Western society, to cor- 
relate psychoanalytical experience with socio- 
logical perspective. The essay is remarkable for 


„its discriminating analysis of frustration on 


successive levels of social behavior. The most 
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universal and most elementary experience of 
frustration is traced to the early adolescence of 
boys, a period in which they begin to overcome 
their maternal identification and the maternal 
ideal of goodness. This weaning process and the 
final repression of infantile irresponsibility pro- 
vide the emotional background for the aggres- 
siveness with which the maturing man enters 
his career. The new competitive situation 
strengthens and redirects into occupational 
channels early acquired tendencies of aggres- 
siveness without providing them with a direct 
outlet. Social change and the expectation of it 
tend to add anxiety induced by insecurity and 
the wish for a direct and permissible outlet for 
unexpressed feelings of hostility. Strata which 
are least adapted to change tend, therefore, to 
displace their apprehension and hostility on 
progressive groups which are most adapted to 
change. Thus the genesis of the scapegoat may 
be traced to several levels of social experience. 

Somewhat related is the subject of Franz 
Alexander’s comments on “Mental Hygiene in 
the Atomic Age.” Alexander points to the need- 
ed outlets for creative expression to balance our 
excessive emphasis on economic competition. 
Students of this general subject will find Ruth 
Stran’s paper “Education against Aggression” 
a useful review of recent studies on aggressive 
behavior in groups of children. Robert J. 

- Havighurst reports in “The Influence of Recent 
Social Changes on the Desire for Social Mobility 
in the United States” on a study of changing at- 
titudes toward power and social status. The de- 
pression of 1929’seemed to be marked decisively 
by the hope of raising one’s social status; in- 
stead, static goals and leisure pursuits gained 
ground. World War II and the prevailing chan- 
nels of promotion in the armed forces -had a 
similar effect. The postwar period has substi- 
tuted group mobility for the earlier individual 
ascendancy as the prevalent approach toward 
social and economic gains. Clyde and Florence 
Kluckhohn’s descriptive typology of class mores 
is an attempt to take stock of the present strata 
of American society. 

Louis Wirth discusses the role of ideas in the 
wielding of power in a period of monopolistic 
propaganda organization. Hans Morgenthau at- 
tributes the failure of contemporary man to 
understand power as a factor in public affairs 
to a legacy of the nineteenth century embodied 
in the principles of perfectionism, scientism (the 
belief that science can resolve all conflicts be- 
tween groups), the division of ethics into a po- 


litical and a nonpolitical code, and fascism. 
Leon L. Matthiasattempts to lax open the world 
political potentialities of the O-thodex church 
and its renaissance in Russia today. Karl W. 
Deutsch offers a comprehensive discussion of 
contemporary questions of disa-mament, inter- 
national co-operation, and the control of atomic 
energy. Alfred Burt traces naticralism from its 
French origin to its twentieth-century revival. 
The organization of the book end its table of 
contents understandably suffer from the great 
diversity of the subjects treated. Yet with all 
its weaker portions the publicazion is a signifi- 
cant one which sociologists and students of con- 
temporary affairs will want tc place on their 
shelves. 
Erxest MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Physical Science and Human Zalues: A Sym- 
posium. With a foreword by E. P. WIGNER. 
Princeton: Princeton Univess:ty Press, 1947. 
Pp. v-+181. $3.00. 

This book is a report of the. nuclear science 
session of the Princeton Biceatennial Confer- 
ence held at Princeton in the -all of 1946. The 
first day of these sessions was Jevoted to a dis- 
cussion of the ways in which 29vernment and 
educational institutions could further the 
growth of science, the third day to the influence 
of science upon society, and the second day to 
technical papers, not included :n this publica- 
tion. The appearance of this voiume is in itself 
significant, indicating as it does the importance 
which physical scientists assign to the interre- 
lations of science and society. >apers presented 
cover not only interests tradicionally assigned 
to these scientists but also fe.ds which have 
previously beén excluded from ~heir scope. For 
example, in addition to papers on the efficient 
organization of large researc groups and on 
scientific curriculums in educational institu- 
tions, one finds papers treating of the relation- 
ship of research to its social f-emework and of 
scientists to the milieu in whick they work. 

Sociologists will probably te chiefly inter- 
ested in the contributions of F. S. C. Northrop 
on “The Physical Sciences: Philosophy and 
Human Values,” and P. W. Bridgmaa on “New 
Vistas for Intelligence.” Both these papers deal 
with the relationships between human values 
and scientific method. 

ETHEL SHANAS 

Chicago 
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Arsenals of a Democratic Culture: A Social His- 
tory of the American Public Library Movement 
in New England and the Middle States from 
1850 to 1900. By SIDNEY Dirzron. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1947. Pp. 
x+263. $5.00. 

Although the free public library was not a 
purely American product, it is not surprising 
that libraries for the common people were a 
more important element of culture and devel- 
oped with less opposition from the taxpayers in 
this country than in England. Foreign visitors 
to the United States in the early part of the 
nineteenth century comment upon the wide- 
spread literacy and the interest in reading at 
least certain kinds of literature characterizing 
the American public. Dickens was amazed at a 
subscription library supported by factory girls. 
He does not tell us, however, what was read. 

In tracing the growth of the free public li- 
brary, Mr. Ditzion limits himself, as the title 
testifies, to that section of the country in which 
the tax-supported municipal library developed 
earliest and to a period in history in which it 
came increasingly to take the place of the earlier 
‘semipublic types. Libraries were not originally 
promoted in the interests of children—the first 
children’s room did not come till 1890—but for 
the benefit of adults. The recognized need for 
informed voters in a democracy along with a 
deeply rooted faith in the value and possibility 
of self-improvement favored this development. 
The Puritan-derived principle of stewardship 
of wealth combined with intermunicipal rival- 
ry in an expanding society to speed the move- 
ment. 

But not all promoters of libraries acted in a 
fully democratic spirit. Thus in Boston the 
aristocratic proprietors of the Athenaeum re- 
fused to merge their collection with those which 
were to be turned over to the general public. 
Philanthropists sometimes gave money to li- 
braries not to promote general enlightenment 
but to credte more efficient workers by giving 
access to technical literature, to spread con- 
servative and stabilizing ideas among the 
masses, or, by keeping them off the streets and 
away from “‘the low amusements of the poor,” 
to discourage delinquency and crime. We may 
add that the libraries were notably unsuccessful 
in this latter attempt. The Astor library, be- 
queathed to New York City by John Jacob 
Astor in 1838, provided a library ostensibly ac- 


cessible to the public but which reached a very. 
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limited clientele since it was open only in the 
daytime from nine to four. Andrew Carnegie, the 
greatest library-giver of them all, had no more 
enlightened ideas upon mass education than the 
rest, but he did make his gifts in such a way as 
to encourage a communal sharing of resporisi- 
bility in the institution. Yet his undemocratic 
treatment of his own workers laid him open, in 
spite of his beneficence, to much censure. 

It is in presentation of these facts that this 
account of the growth of public libraries is valu- 
able, not merely because it throws light upon a 
specific institution but also because it gives 
some insight into the difficulties in building up. 
democratic institutions in general. i 

It is perhaps too much to ask that Ditzion 
also give us some idea of the content of the lit- 
erature which the public absorbed through this 
medium. There is little in this book about what 
was read. Yet, with the present great interest in 
adult education, we cannot help wanting to 
know more of reading tastes, past and present; 
of what constituted the “wholesome” and of 
what was the “cheap” literature the libraries 
campaigned against; and of what progress, if 
any, has been made in raising the taste of the 
public. Now more than ever, when democratic 
culture is in difficulties, we should like to know 
to what degree the libraries actually are the . 
“arsenals” that they were conceived to be. 


‘MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


The Study of International Relations in American 
Colleges and Universities. By GRAYSON Kirk. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1947. Pp. x+113. $2.00. i 


If sociologists make contributions to world 
understanding, security, and relationships, they 
may work alone in violation of the very principle 
of co-operation they advocate for world rela- 
tions or try to fit in with such movements as the 
recent, heavily sponsored one for the study of 
‘“ntergovernmental” relations systematically 
treated in this book. Its brief pages represent 
Grayson Kirk’s own apologia, discussion, and 
positive suggestions for international-relations 
courses and research and for their organization 
in colleges and universities. But it was written 
after conferences on the teaching and study of 
international relations at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, and Berkeley, 
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attended in all by over one hundred and fifteen 
different persons representing over sixty institu- 
tions of higher learning from twenty-seven 
states (omitting chiefly a horizontal southern- 
most block and a western vertical one). 

-Of the three topics deemed essential to the 
study of “intergovernmental relations and all 
things which affect them” (p. 9)——international 
politics, international law, international organi- 
gation—the first, as given in introductory 
courses, usually includes the state system; ma- 
jor states’ power, position, and policies; recent 
intergovernmental relations; and “the building 
of a more stable world order.” Deliberate and 
reasoned recourse is had to political-geographic, 
demographic, technological, economic, and so- 
cial-psychological factors. In spite of this, it 
would be too much to expect the author’s pro- 
grams to implement his aim, namely, “to equip 
the student with a broad cultural foundation 
which will enable him, as an educated person, 
to exercise intelligently his responsibility as a 
citizen of a great democracy” (pp. 22-23). 
Though the student of sociology and culture 
would revise even that aim, and make’ further 
distinctions and contributions, he can work 
with persons with that aim and outlook—but 
there is no time to waste. 

Mavrice T. PRICE 
Wayne University 


Race and Nationality: As Factors in American 
Life. By Henry Pratt FAIRCHILD. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1947. Pp. vii+216. 
$3.00. 

This is a deceptive volume. It commences in- 
nocuously in the vein of a popularization of the 
physical and social anthropological theories of 
race and ethnic groups. The first warning sign is 
the insistence that race-nationality antipathies 
are basically reactions to the different. Then, 
from a series of cautions against the illogical ex- 
tremes to which antiracists are wont to go, the 
volume proceeds to justify, in the name of sci- 
entific evidence, a policy of laissez faire and 
subordination of immediate justice to mainte- 
nance of national solidarity. 

Some of the principal theses developed are as 
follows: The nation is the indispensable large 
social group, and no international program for 
peace or internal program for amelioration of 
minority conditions which weakens the nation 
is desirable or can succeed. Immigration weak- 


ens the nation through creating diversity and 
should be severely restricted. Racial and “na- 
tionalital” tensions will generally be intensified 
by laws against discrimination. In the absence 
of adequate evidence it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that racial differences exist, although they 
cannot be designated as inferior or superior, and 
that racial interbreeding should be discouraged 
for the present. Most of what passes for race 
prejudice is misnamed because (a) it is based on 
nationality rather than on racia_ characteristics 
and (b) it is the product of experience with mem- 
bers of the nationality and not a judgment in 
advance of experience. 

Dr. Fairchild’s insistence that the nation is a 
powerful reality which cannot be overlooked in 
international planning will be accepted by most 
sociologists. But his glorification of the nation 
as “built to express and conform to the will of 
the people” and his assurance that “the will to 
dominate ... is not necessarily inherent in the 
concept of nationality” certainly require evi- . 
dence that he has not adduced. In this nation- 
ality-centered approach the growth of powerful 
movements among American minorities de- 
manding immediate justice is overlooked as a 
factor in the situation which may make gradu- 
alism impractical. Many will believe that a 
strong nation would be more cuickly achieved 
if stronger methods than mere persuasion were 
used to satisfy the just grievances of under- 
privileged minorities. 

The assertion that laws cannot limit the ex- 
pression of prejudice and antipathy is singularly 
an item of faith rather than a finding from evi- 
dence. The author fails entirely to discuss ex- 
periences of national and state fair employment 
practices committees as they bear on this ques- 
tion. And, while he argues that laws against dis- 
crimination could not be enfcrced, he asserts 
that “legal Jim Crow should be summarily ex- 
terminated,” without further discussion of the 
equally great obstacles to effecting such a 
change. 

In his discussion of racial differences Fair- 
child finds particular fault with Boas for his ex- 
planation of differing national accomplishments 
in terms of “chance” and “historical events,” 
and his overdrawn conclusions from the study of 
Changes in Bodily Form of Immigrants and Their 
Children. Certainly if Boas regarded chance and 
historical events as causes in the literal sense in 
which Fairchild interprets his remarks, he would 
have been a singularly naive individual. But the 
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sentence which Fairchild plucks from context is 
a summary sentence preceded by a discussion 
which gives content to “chance” and “historical 
events.” One can agree that too much has often 
been concluded from Boas’ single study of im- 
migrants and their children, but one can only 
marvel at the coup by which Fairchild disposes 
of the study. Since race traits are by definition 
hereditary and since Boas finds head form to be 
environmentally modified, head form “is not a 
race trait and has no significance for racial 
analyses, and Boas’ assumption that race traits 
yield to the influence of new environment col- 
lapses by its own internal inconsistency.” 

Fairchild likewise disposes of most of the 
problem of prejudice by redefinition. He ignores 
the more common usage of prejudice as an atti- 
tude toward individuals based on a stereotype 
of the group to which they belong. Following 
Fairchild’s definition, there is practically no 
prejudice against Negroes in the South and none 
against Jews in New York City. The definition 
is hardly an improvement over the commoner 
usage. 


The author does a service in the first part of . 


chapter vi in listing some errors of logic which 
underlie the assertions of overzealous antiracists. 
And in a later chapter the point is well made 
that too great weight may have been attached 
to such propositions as that “all men have a 
common origin” and that “there are no pure 
races today.” But the reviewer cannot agree 
that the argument that “there are greater differ- 
ences between the extremes of a single race than 
there are between the average types of different 
races” is of “dubious strength or validity” in 
supporting the proposition that race differences 
are negligible. The reviewer agrees that the ar- 
gument, “ ‘Race prejudice’ cannot be innate or 
inherited because it does not appear in chil- 
dren,” is-unsound, but he has never run across 

- the “considerable evidence” that race antipathy 
appears spontaneously in children referred to 
by Fairchild. - 

In sum, Dr. Fairchild could have made an 
important contribution by replacing much of 
the emotional bias underlying liberal racial 
thought with a firm scientific foundation. But 
instead he has torn away the sound with the 
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unsound and added confusion to an already 
confused subject. 

Rarex H. TURNER 
Chicago 


A Social Interpretation of South Caroline. By 
G. Crorr Witttiams. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xi+238. 
$3.00. 

This book by Dr. Williams, who is professor 
emeritus of sociology in the University of South 
Carolina, is an excellent semipopular interpreta- 
tion of the history, conditions, and prospects of 
the state of South Carolina. The author, who 
has served his state for many years as public 
welfare administrator and teacher of. sociology, 
writes with vigor and forthrightness. 

In Part I Williams sketches the role of the 
conditioning factors of geography, culture, tech- 
nology, and race in making South Carolina what 
it is today. Geographical and historical differ- 
ences created a long-standing conflict between 
low country and upcountry, while race preju- 
dice, individualism, and a limited spread of the 
benefits of technology have handicapped the 
social progress of the state. Speaking of indi- 
vidualism, the author says: “An unfortunate 
product of intense individualism is disregard for 
law if it clashés with one’s opinions or conven- 
ience. This placing of self above organized socie- 
ty is our shame.” 

Part I of the book deals with “The People 
and Their Characteristics,’ Part III with 


- “Major Social Institutions,” and Part LV with 


“The Socially Weak.” Williams points out 
many defects and sore spots in the body politic, 
and he does not hesitate to suggest the ways in 
which progress must be made if it is to be made 
at all. His book is a message directed primarily 
to the youth of the state. Unfortunately the 
level of social thinking in South Carolina is far 
below the progressive level represented by 
Dr. Williams. If his ideas were commonly held, 
the state would have, among other things, rep- 
resentatives in the Congress who would do 
something more than defend the status quo. 


Guy B. JOHNSON 
University of North Carolina 
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THE RUSSIAN MENNONITES: FROM RELIGIOUS TO ETHNIC GROUP 


E. K. FRANCIS 


ABSTRACT 


The study of social change seems to show that generic characteristics of different types o2 groups, as con- 
ceived in sociological literature, are susceptible to mutations. In the particular case of thz Russian Men- 
nonites a religious group was transformed within a comparatively short time into a distinct ethnic and folk 
group when the ethnically heterogeneous participants were allowed to segregate themselves by forming iso- 
lated territorial communities. While the specific religious system which afforded orientation in the formative 
stage changed and even lost much of its appeal, the identity and cohesion of the group did not suffer ma- 


terially. 


In a recent article in this journal’ the 
author has made an attempt to construe a 
type of social group termed “ethnic group.” 
The ethnic group was characterized as “‘the 
most inclusive, cumulative and realistic type 
of secondary community,” the word “com- 
munity” being used in the sense of Gemein- 
schaft or isolated sacred structure. At the 
same time it was pointed out that every 
group presupposes an ideology which acts 
as a “catalyst” in its formation but whose 
content may change once the group has be- 
come integrated. In the present paper it is 
proposed to prove the contention that the 
ideology of any given group may be ambiv- 
alent by demonstrating in a particular 
case how a group which was ethnically heter- 
ogeneous but united by a specific religious 
ideology was transformed into a new ethnic 
group. 

This theory of the ethnic group may 
be correlated with two other conceptual 

1E. K. Francis, “The Nature of the Ethnic 
Group,” American Journal of Sociology, LIL, No. 5 
(March, 1947), 393-400. 


schemes. Ethnic groups, in the sense here 
used, are closely related to the same group- 
ings of “small, closely integrated social 
units” which anthropologists nave come to 
consider as the, bearers of folk cultures. In 
writing on this subject, Professor Redfield? 
has pointed out that folk cultures, in which 
the conventional understandings are or- 
ganized into “a single web o interrelated 
meanings,” are characteristic of isolated 
homogeneous communities. This “single or- 
ganized body of conventional understand- 
ings,” in which familial and sacred institu- 
tions are of decisive importance, constitutes 
almost the whole cultural pattern of a folk 
group and permits few alternatives and 
variants. From this descriptior: it would ap- 
pear that the folk group is the basic type of 


‘ethnic group as we understand it, although 


the ethnic group may develop intg a more 
complex, heterogeneous, secularized, and in- 


2 Robert Redfield, The Folk Culiure of Yucatan 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), chap. 
xii; and “The Folk Society,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LII, No. 4 (January, 1947), 293-308. 
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dividualized system without necessarily los- 
ing its identity and specific character. 

The other conceptual scheme which seems 
useful to the present purpose is cne pro- 
posed by Professor E. T. Hiller.3 According 
to him, any societal system includes various 
types of social groups besides nonpersonal 
(nonsocial) cultural systems. The following 
four generic elements of a social group are 
mentioned: personnel, tests of admittance, 
distinctive member roles, and norms of so- 
cial functions. Two particular types of so- 
cial groups have been discussed by Hiller in 
greater detail, namely, the community 

. group and the institutional group. The spe- 
cific distinction of the community group is 
the addition of area to the aforementioned 
elements, while the institutional group is 
characterized by value orientation toward 
one or more classes of nonpersonal culture 
systems (ie., religion, language, produc- 
tion, etc.). : 

If this scheme is applied to the concept of 
the ethnic group, we find that what we have 
termed “ideology” would appear as the pat- 
tern of meanings and actions resulting from 
collective value orientation as experienced 
reflectively and rationalized by its members. 
However concrete, ethnic groups seem to 
conform in some cases more with the cate- 
gory “societal system” and in others with 
the category “institutional group.” This, 
incidentally, well reflects the dynamic char- 
acter of the ethnic group. 

Finally, we must note that the cultural 
data on which any ethnic group places spe- 
cial emphasis belongs to a great variety of 
nonpersonal cultural systems. In an ideal 
folk society they would include practically 
all fundamental classes, such as religion, 
language, political organization, production 
of utilities, etc. Other ethnic groups, how- 


3E. T. Hiller, “Institutions and Institutional 
` Groups,” Social Forces, XX, No. 3 (Marzh, 1942), 
297-306; and E. T. Hiller, “The Community as a 
Social Group,” American Sociological Review, VI, 
No. 2 (April, 1941), 189-202. For a critical discus- 
sion see F. Znaniecki, “Social Organizations and In- 
stitutions,” in G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore (eds.), 
Twentieth Century Sociology (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1945), pp. 212 ff. 
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ever, seem to put greater emphasis on cer- 
tain elements of culture alone, at the same 
“time permitting alternatives in regard to 
others. What we have termed “ambivalence 
of ideology” may now be expressed in the 
following way: The characteristic value 
orientation which provided the members of 
a given ethnic group with a selective bent ` 
during the period of its formation and 
stabilization may undergo considerable 
changes as to the classes of nonpersonal 
cultural systems toward which it is directed 
and as to different cultural elements, with- 
out jeopardizing the identity of the group. 
With this frame of reference we now turn 
to the analysis of one distinct group of Men- 
nonites which, for lack of a more appropri- 
ate term, we have styled “Russian Men- 
nonites.’’4 
Mennonitism as a religious system is the 
direct continuation of Evangelical Ana- 
baptism, one of the major reform move- 
ments of the sixteenth century. Among their 
distinctive principles they held that the true _ 
church was a voluntary brotherhood of the 
saved and that, consequently, baptism as a 
symbol of church membership should be ad- 
ministered to adults upon personal profes- 
‘sion of faith and proof of sanctity; also, that 
members who, after admission to the church, 
committed grievous sins without subsequent 
penance and atonement should be excom- 
municated and shunned; that true Chris- 
tians ought to avoid participation in the life 
of the “world,” particularly in government, 
and ought to live in separate communities 
modeled after the accounts of the New Tes- 
tament; and, finally, that they should not 
resist evil by force and under no circum- 
stances should take up arms. By and large, 
continued persecution at the hands of both 
the Catholic and the more successful Prot- 


4 There are two major divisions of Mennonites in 
the United States and Canada, only one of which, 
the western division, traces its origin back to Prussia 
and Russia. Other Mennonite groups are found in 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, etc., but have not 
the character of ethnic groups. They play the role 
of religious sects, that is to say, they must be con- 
sidered as institutional groups within these national 
societies. 
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estant churches that emerged from the Ref- 
ormation prevented the Anabaptist move- 
ment from establishing any church organiza- 
tions on a larger scale or to form an integrat- 
ed body of common beliefs and religious 
practices. 

In the Netherlands, however, where be- 
tween 1530 and 1566 Protestantism was al- 
most identical with Evangelical Anabap- 
tism, Menno Simons succeeded in consoli- 
dating the often rather vague beliefs of vari- 
ous Anabaptist congregations into a distinct 
system, thus providing a common basis for 
a closer co-operation between originally 
separate sects. In addition, a great number 
of Anabaptist refugees, who streamed to the 
Netherlands from other parts of the Holy 
Roman Empire, were absorbed by the body 
of Menno’s followers. 

Thus we find that during the first period 
the Mennonite sect, which then comprised 
ethnically heterogeneous elements, re- 
sembles an institutional group whose point 
of orientation is a distinct body of religious 
beliefs and practices. It could be considered 
a religious group which remained within the 
framework of a societal system. 

When the counter-Reformation began its 
work in the Netherlands, great numbers of 
Protestants, natives as well as earlier refu- 
gees, sought a new home in West Prussia 
where they were offered tolerance and the 
opportunity of settling in segregated colo- 
nies. Although the presence of Hussites, 
Bohemian Brethren, and Anabaptists in 
West Prussia is reported as early as 1526, 
the followers of Menno found their way to 
that country not before 1544. The Hollander 
colonies on the Vistula became a fertile 
missionary field for them, so much so that 
they eventually grew into homogeneous 
Mennonite communities with a culture of 
their own which included language, customs, 


dress, etc., based on a Low-German~Dutch ` 


social heritage and Mennonite religious in- 
stitutions. 

However, these Mennonite Hollanders 
were subject to different semi-independent 
political systems, although all of them owed 
allegiance to the king of Poland. Some of 


i 
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these Mennonites were farmers living in 
rural communities, while otters wete mer- 
chants, bankers, artisans, and manufactur- 
ers. For example, the city of Danzig had a 
very large and at times powerful Mennonite 
congregation. Moreover, the congregational 
organization of the Mennonite sect provided 
full independence for territorial subsystems 
with their own bishops and church meetings, 

` which were but loosely connected with one 
another. In addition, there were three dif- 
ferent “observances”’—that is, religious di- 
visions deriving from schisms—whose mem- 
bers were prevented from social intercourse 
and intermarriage by strict religious taboos. 
It was only when their common privileges 
and interests ‘were threatened from outside 
that these various subsystems united in 
common action. 

Until the exodus to Russie, relations be- 
tween the Mennonite communities in Prus- 
sia and corresponding congregations in the 
Netherlands remained lively. Most of their 
literature was imported from the Old Coun- 
try and written in Dutch, waich remained 
for about two hundred years their ritualistic 
language. German religious Looks, particu- 
larly the Luther Bible and German sermons, 
entered very gradually. However, by the 
time of the emigration to Rassia, German 
had become the official church language, 
while the language of daily intercourse 
(some Low Franconian, Lcw Saxon, or 

Frisian dialects) had been completely as- 

similated to the West Prussian vernacular 

which is itself a composite of Low-German 
dialects. Many other elements of their origi- 
nal culture, however, were retzined for a long 
time to come. In their own minds, as well 
as in that of the out-group these ethnic 
traits were connected with their Mennonite 
religion rather than with their Dutch- 

Frisian social heritage. 

In terms of our conceptual tramework we 
may thus say that the Mennonjtes con- 
tinued to form a religious grcup within the 
Dutch ethnic group in Prussia, gradually 
becoming identified with it. In this connec- 
tion it should be recalled thet the societal 
system itself in which they participated was 


i 
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` 


primarily oriented toward religious values. 


Members of different religious systems, as ` 


far as they were tolerated at all, tended to 
withdraw from intercourse with members of 


` other religious groups and to form small ter- 


ritorial communities of their own. The eco- 
nomic and political institutions of the time, 
which provided a good deal of local autono- 
my for spatially limited units, facilitated the 


integration of isolated territorial communi- - 


ties on a religious basis. However, the 
equalizing tendencies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury tended to break down these autono- 
mous units, and the Mennonites as well as 
other Hollanders were more and more as- 
similated to the uniform German culture. 
Thus, toward the end of the period they 
were not culturally distinct from other 
groups of West Prussian Germans so much 
as they were differentiated in so far as they 
participated in the Mennonite religious sys- 
tem. In addition, repeated religious persecu- 
tions and encroachments upon their reli- 


` gious liberties (including exemption from 


military service) preserved and increased 
group coherence and kept alive the desire to 
segregate themselves more completely from 
the social environment. 

When the kings of Prussia, rulers of the 
country after 1772, issued discriminating 
laws against the members of the Mennonite 
sect, a wave of dissatisfaction swept through 
the settlements. The Russian government 
took advantage of this unrest and induced 
a portion of them to emigrate to what is now 
the Ukraine. In her desire to attract model 
farmers from abroad to the newly conquered 


and opened-up provinces of the south, the ` 


czarina made generous provisions for any 
foreigners who wished to settle there. Spe- 
cial laws were issued for their benefit which 


` provided that they should form separate 


colonies under a separate system of ad- 
ministration. Each colony was to consist of 
a homogeneous population, whereby homo- 
geneity was defined according to church af- 
filiation and country of origin. 

The Mennonite immigrants were treated 
as a corporate body to whom additional 
privileges were granted. For legal purposes 
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they were considered as members of one and 
the same church, although neither was their 
religious system uniform nor had it been in- 
stituted as a typical church.: This posed 
serious problems when the new settlers were 
expected to organize themselves as territo- 
rial communities whose sphere and purpose 
extended not only to religious but to all sec- 
ular elements of social life as well.6 Yet com- 
munal living soon modified the sectarian 
structure of the Mennonite religious system. 
As we recall, one of the tenets of the Men- 
nonite religion was refusal to accept worldy 
power and offices. At this time, however, 
they were compelled to take over the full 
responsibility for their political and econom- 
ic organization. Of course, they at once ran 
up against the weakness of human nature, 
the human nature even of baptized members 
of the sect and their children. While they 
did refuse to organize their communities on 
a theocratic basis and created special secular 
institutions, religious principles had to be 
adjusted to the conditions of a secular com- 
munity. The Mennonite religious system 
became for all practical purposes the estab- 
lished church. Although divorced from 
many aspects of the social life of the group, 
it had not only to permit but to sanction the - 
use of force and punitive measures by Men- 
nonite civil officers whom they continued to 
control in their role of church members. 
The separation of church and state led 
also to the paradoxical situation that it be- 
came possible for one to be a Mennonite and 
yet not to be a member of the Mennonite 
church. For, neither children under age nor 
those who were not converted and saved in 
time nor those who were excommunicated 
could officially be considered as church 
members. The church partly solved the 
dilemma by making it customary that all 
s For the taxonomy of religious groups adopted 
throughout this paper see J. M. Yinger, Religion in 


the Struggle for Power (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), chap. ii. 

~ é It is interesting to note that the first concern of 
the Russian immigration agent sent to Danzig to 
negotiate with the Prussian Mennonites was to se- 
cure permission for intermarriage between members 
of different Mennonite sects. 
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the members of the secular community who 
reached the age of about nineteen were bap- 
tized without any proof of individual con- 
version or sanctity being required. However, 
these and similar adjustments which the 
church was forced to make under the cir- 
cumstances aroused the old sectarian senti- 
ments, particularly among the less privi- 
leged classes, and led to the formation of 
dissident religious congregations within the 
Mennonite colonies. i 

The appearance of these new sects in turn 
created another set of serious difficulties. 
For, according to Mennonite traditions, per- 
sistent disobedience to the will of the ma- 
jority of a church meeting was a very grave 
sin. Thus members of new sects were pun- 
ished by expulsion from the established 
church. Under the circumstances, however, 
excommunication meant at the same time 
exclusion from the secular community and 
loss of civil status in the eyes of the Russian 
law. More than once Mennonite secular 
leaders and Russian authorities had to inter- 
vene to prevent serious disruptions of com- 
munal life due to religious schisms. Thus it 
happened that, apart from the territorial 
churches in’ the different Mennonite colo- 
nies, a variety of sects were eventually con- 
sidered as imparting to their members the 
civil status of Mennonites. This, of course, 
was nothing but the official recognition of 
the fact that the Mennonite community in 
Russia was no longer simply an institutional 
group integrated by a specific religious value 
orientation but had become a political, as 
well as a broader, cultural system which 
permitted certain alternatives as to the re- 
ligious affiliation of its members. 

What was the nature of this new social 
system? The most conspicuous factor which 


held the group together was their common | 


interest in the maintenance of rights granted 
by the state to all original Mennonite im- 
migtants and their offspring. But there were 
more subtle reasons. Within less than three 
generations the Mennonites in Russia had 
become a homogeneous community with all 
the characteristics of an ethnic, even a folk, 
group. Social behavior had become institu- 
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tionalized. There was still agreement on a 
number of basic religious items, although no 
complete uniformity was enforced. Their 
culture pattern had achieved consistency, 
and most of its elements were not shared in 
common with any other social system. As 
intermarriage with members of the out- 
group continued to be tabooed, family ties, 
not only within the different territorial 
communities but within the whole group in 
Russia, multiplied rapidly,” which was of par- 
ticular significance because of their emi- 
nently familistic organization. Some of their . 
secular institutions, such as certain forms of 
self-administration, the open-field system, 
fire insurance, and trust and loan companies, 
added to their social coherence. None of 
them had been their own inventions,’ but as 
a whole they were different from correspond- 
ing institutions found among the out-group. 
As the total institutional system in their 
colonies was put not only under secular but 
also under religious sanction, the Mennon- 
ites eventually came to consider as sacred 
all their institutions, whether they were con- 
cerned directly with religion or with matters 
which were in themselves secular. 

Space does not permit us to analyze later 
stages in the history of our group. One-third 
of them left Russia after 1870, when they 
felt that their sacred traditions were threat- 
ened by the new Russian policy which began 
to break down their isolation and to foster 
assimilation. They migrated to various 
states of the Middle West, particularly 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota, and to Manitoba, Canada. Their 
principal aim was to safeguard their social 
heritage by founding after the traditional 
pattern territorial communities of their own, 
from which all outside influence was banned. 


7Only about two hundred and seventy family 
names are found among the Russien Mennonites, 
and at one time forty names alone accounted for €o 
per cent of the whole group « 


8 Cf. E. K. Francis, “The Origins of Mennonite 
Institutions in Early Manitoba,” Papers Read before 
the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitota 
(Winnipeg, 1946), pp. 56-71; also the same author's 
forthcoming book, Zn Search of Utopia: A Social His- 
tory of the Mennonites in Manitoba. 
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Although they failed in their attempt to 
prevent participation of their members in 
the societal system of modern America, they 
have remained a distinct ethnic group. This 
group is characterized by ecological concen- 
tration and segregation in definite areas of 
habitat, strict endogamy, and a body of dif- 
' ferentiating traits (including folk dialect and 
' church language), certain: folkways, and a 
consciousness of kind and of common 
descent. 

' On the other hand, their specific political, 
economic, and educational institutions have 
been. replaced by those prevailing in the 
countries in which they live. Even their re- 
ligious system has lost much of its integrat- 
ing power. In Manitoba, for instance, there 
are not less than eleven Mennonite religious 


subsystems some of which retained, up to- 


World War I, the character of an established 
sect while others have succumbed to the in- 
fluence of modernism and of non-Mennonite 
Protestant systems. As far as doctrine and 
ritual are concerned, it is often difficult to 
distinguish Mennonite from related non- 
Mennonite religious bodies. A number of 
individual Mennonites have joined other 
churches and sects but are still referred to 
as. “Mennonites” by other group members. 
Most of the dissidents remain loyal to the 
Mennonite group as well as to certain secu- 
lar elements of Mennonite culture. While all 
Mennonite religious subsystems still insist 
upon nonresistance, a good propcrtion of 
eligible members have, for instance, joined 
the armed forces of Canada during World 
War IL.’ Co-operation between the different 
Mennonite sects in Canada and the United 
States extends mainly to common action 
taken in such matters as military exemption, 
immigration of Mennonite refugees and dis- 
placed persons from Russia, charities, and 
education. 

However, all the many fragments of the 
original Mennonite society, now extinct in 
Russia and scattered over six or seven coun- 
tries and three continents, are united bya 


s Some Mennonite religious bodies elsewhere, 
e.g., in Germany and Holland, have officially aban- 
doned the principle of nonresistance. 
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marked we-feeling which is kept alive by ` 
regular correspondence, periodical litera- 
ture, and frequent personal visits. At the 
same time, they show but little general at- 
tachment to the German nation as such, and 
German ethnic groups which have settled, 
for instance, in the midst of homogeneous 
Mennonite communities in Manitoba are 
felt as outsiders despite their common lan- 
guage. Even Mennonites belonging to the 
eastern division on this continent are not 
fully accepted, while large numbers of new 
immigrants from Russia, that is, their own 
kin, have been readily amalgamated and 
absorbed into the native communities, as 
intimate association and intermarriage with 
them is felt to be perfectly in order. 

In the foregoing discussion we have treat- 
ed the Mennonite group as a continuum 
persisting for over four hundred years, From 
a sociological viewpoint this seems to be 
justified in so far as the members of the 
group as well as the outsiders have always 
regarded the ethnic communities at present 
found on this continent as part of the same 
“super-individual social self” as the Men- 
nonite group in Russia of the sixteenth- 
century sect in the Netherlands. On the 
basis of this assumption, the following con- 
clusions are suggested: ? 

1. Ethnic groups may be the result of 
fissions occurring within a major societal 
system. Such fissions may be caused by non- 
conformity of some group within a society 
with one or more specific elements of its 
culture if these elements refer to values 
which, at a given time, are emphasized by 
that society and if no alternatives are being 
tolerated. Such elements may concern quite 
different classes of nonpersonal cultural sys- 
tems, for instance, religion, language, po- 
litical organization, or class distinction. i 

2. Religious groups, even if ethnically 
heterogeneous, may over a period of time de- 
velop into ethnic groups if they are able to 
segregate themselves from all nonpartici- 
pants by forming isolated territorial com- ` 
munities (e) which are largely self-sufficient 
as far as the satisfaction of basic human 
needs is’concerned, (b) whose political or- 
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ganization is to a great extent autonomous, 
and (c) whose personnel is being replenished 
almost exclusively by intermarriage within 
the group. Supporting factors seem to be 
out-group pressure and a great number of 
‘characteristics common to the in-group but 
not shared by the out-group. 

3. Once a certain homogeneity of the 
group and consistency of its culture pattern 
is achieved, generic group characteristics 
may indeed undergo mutations without af- 
fecting the identity and cohesion of the 
group. For instance, a specific religious sys- 
tem which afforded orientation in the forma- 
tive stage may change as to its content, or 
emphasis may be shifted altogether to cer- 
tain secular elements of culture even if the 
latter had not been common group proper- 
ties during the earlier stage. 


` 
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The study of the Mennonites suggests the 
question whether logical categories which 
are frequently used to classify groups con- 
ceived as static entities can be applied to 


` historical continuums and to social group- 


ings in their dynamic aspect. The concept of 
the ethnic group advanced in this paper 
seems to be useful in so far as it takes into 
consideration the essentially dynamic char- 
acter of social groupings and does so more 
than do other conceptual schemes’? which 
are based solely on data drawn from con- 
temporary American society. 
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é 
10 See, for instance, the much narrower concept of 
the ethic group adopted in William Lloyd Warner 
and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), 
p. 28. 
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ABSTRACT 


Japanese war propaganda directed to the United States is here analyzed to show the obstacles to propa- 
ganda effectiveness imposed by cultural differences and a faulty appraisal of the frames of reference of the 
listening public. The assumptions are appraised in terms of their appropriateness to American listeners. 


The recognized aim of propaganda is the 
modification of attitudes and, through 
them, of overt behavior. It is improbable 
that propaganda, dependent on the sym- 
bolic stimuli of spoken or written words, can 
alone change attitudes. Certainly it cannot 
do so except under conditions most favor- 
able to the acceptance of the suggestions 
which it offers. Functionally, then, propa- 
ganda is contributory to a total situation, 
and its effectiveness is dependent upon that 
constellation of stimuli of which it is a part. 

Accordingly, war propaganda must be 
adapted to the actual conditions in the 
enemy country and to the current attitudes 
and specific susceptibilities of the enemy 
audience. This adaptation is particularly 
difficult in war propaganda for two reasons. 
First, contact with the listening audience is 


almost completely cut off so that there is no 


way to know accurately the conditions in 
the enemy country which constitute the 
other parts of the total situation. Second, 
the propagandist is generally dealing with 
peoples of another nation, with different cul- 
ture, language, and national traditions 
which are often but imperfectly understood 
even by foreign ‘‘experts.”’ 

Neither of these difficulties is unique to 
>- war propaganda, but the separation is so 
much more complete and the cultural dif- 
ferences between propagandist and audience 
are so much greater than in a domestic situa- 
tion that in wartime these two difficulties 
stand out’in bold relief. 

The effectiveness of these two circum- 
. stances in producing a faulty appraisal of 
the listener’s cultural and situational frame 
of reference, and thus in defeating the pur- 


poses of war propaganda, fs illustrated be- 
low by an analysis of Japan’s wartime Eng- 
lish-language radio broadcasts to the United 
States. Certain basic assumptions about 
American listeners have been deduced from 
Japan’s more persistent propaganda themes. 
With each of these assumptions is presented 
a summary of the propaganda designed to 
exploit the supposed situation, together with 
a brief appraisal of the accuracy of the as- 
sumption and the appropriateness of the 
propaganda to achieve its purpose. 

The summary of propaganda is founded 
on Japanese broadcasts monitored in the 
United States during the war. The appraisal 
of the American situation is largely based on 
general observation. While differences of 
opinion may well exist on particular points, 
it is believed that there will be sufficient 
agreement in most cases to support the main ` 
thesis of this article, namely, that Japan’s 
faulty knowledge and appraisal of the do- 
mestic situation in America, of American in- 
stitutions, and American attitudes were fac- 
tors in the production of propaganda that 
was often wide of its mark. 

The Japanese assumptions may be 
grouped under four headings: lack of war 
aims, American decadence, American dis- 
unity, and distrust of Allies. 


LACK OF WAR AIMS 


The assumptions.—Tokyo believed that 
the Americans had been led into the war 
unwillingly by their leaders, that they had 
no positive war aims of which they would 
approve, and that they could be persuaded 
that the real aims of their leaders were not 
in harmony with American ideals. Some rec- 
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ognition of the negative motivation was pro- 
vided by the Pearl Harbor attack, but the 
Japanese appear to have believed that this 
would not last, that in the absence of clear 
long-range objectives the American people 
would be open to persuasion that Japan had 
acted defensively, and that a long and costly 
war could not be justified by Pearl Harbor 
alone. 

The propaganda.—Japanese propaganda 
to exploit this assumed situation may be 
stated as follows: 

Americans do not know why they are at 
war. Said Tokyo: 


Nota few of your compatriots feel bewildered 
at why America is at war, America who could in 
tranquillity have enjoyed peace and prosperity, 
menaced as she was by none at all. The United 
States who has continually posed as the cham- 
pion of liberty now opposes by force the libera- 
tion of the people of East Asia. ... There is 


reason to believe the majority of your people are 


sympathetic to this rising tide of movement for 
liberty in East Asia [7-4-43]. 


The real aims of Allied leaders are incon- 
sistent with American ideals: 


The irony of it is that American men, Ameri- 
can arms, American money, are being employed 
this very minute to rob the people of Asia of their 
right to live as free men. ... Americans, who 
fought the Civil War to liberate the slaves and 
who think they are fighting this war to free the 
enslaved people of the world, must find it painful 
to reflect upon the sad course over which their 
president is now taking the country [11-9-43]. 


The Atlantic Charter is a “false front for 
Anglo-American imperialism.” The vigor of 
the Japanese attack on the Charter and on 


1 This and all subsequent quotations and para- 
phrases are taken from Japanese English-language 
broadcasts beamed specifically to the United States 
on the dates indicated. Monitoring was done by the 
Federal Communications Commission. Full texts, 
excerpts, or summaries of the broadcasts furnished 
by them to the Overseas Branch of the Office of War 
Information were the sources. It may be noted that 
most of the samples quoted are taken from direct 
commentaries. This selection was made because of 
the explicit statement of Japan’s propaganda themes 
in these commentaries. It should not be inferred, 
however, that subtler propaganda methods were not 
used. 
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Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms” suggested a 
genuine fear that they might serve as articu- 
late expressions of Americen war aims. 
Hence, there was a consistent effort to per- 
suade us that our leaders were not sincere 
and that the ideals of the Charter would not 
and could not be achieved: 


The Charter says that people should have the 
right to choose their form of government. The 
leaders of India believed that and are now in 
jail. As Churchill said, he did nct become prime 
minister to preside over the dissolution of the 
British Empire [8-15-43]. 


We were constantly reminded that none 
of the colonial powers had made any prom- 
ises to relinquish control of their colonies 
after the war and told that the colonial sys- 
tem was not in harmony with the Charter 
principles. Abandonment of those principles 
was likewise seen in the partition of Poland 
and in the “invasion” of North Africa. 
When Roosevelt revealed to newsmen that 
the Charter had not been a specific, signed 


document, Tokyo heralded thisadmissionas , . 


conclusive proof of the fraudulent nature of the 
document and of the amazingly low level to 
which Anglo-American leaders descend to gain ` 
their evil ends [12-4-44]. 


Japan’s aims were repres2nted as being 
truly in the American tradition: 


Japan is fighting for the things for which you 
think you entered the war, and you are fighting 
against the very things for wh.ch you believed 
you were fighting [7-6-43]. 

Japan is a crusader, fightirg valiantly and 
unselfishly to accord to the As:atic peoples the 
rights and privileges given them by God 
[2-7-42]. 

Japan’s ideal is a living, working one.... 
Japan is bringing about independence and free- 
dom for the peoples of Asia. 


As evidence of her high purpose, Japan 
pointed to a series of achievements—trelin- 
quishment oi extra-territoriality in China 
and the return to China of the Shanghai in- 
ternational settlement; the granting of inde- 
pendence to Burma, the Philippines, and 
parts of Malaya and Indo-China; a. new 
treaty recognizing full sovereignty for the 
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Nanking government of China; the adoption 
of an impressive “charter of liberties” by the 
Greater East Asia Conference of November, 
1943, and much alleged peace and prosperity 
` in the “Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was justified 
as defensive—an act forced upon Japan by 
the Allied leaders: 


There can be no question but that war was 
forced on Japan by an arrogant and dangerous 
enemy who has no hesitancy in resorting to any 
trick of propaganda to attain his sinister ends. 
..; At least by November 26, [1941] the United 
States...had for all practical purposes 
Jaunched upon a state tantamount to war 
against Japan [11-26-42]. 


Finally, one use made of the numerous 
atrocity charges constantly made against 
American and British forces was to prove 
that our real behavior betrayed the falsity 
of our claims that we were champions of hu- 
man rights and the Four Freedoms. 

By these methods Tokyo sought to throw 
doubt on the justice of America’s cause and 
the worthiness of our war aims, as well as to 
place-the Japanese in the most favorable 
light possible—gallant, kind even to their 
enemies, defenders of freedom for the down- 


trodden peoples of Asia, and victims of the - 


inhuman tactics of their enemies. 

Validity of assumptions.—As to the major 
assumption that America lacked concrete, 
positive war aims, it seems to the writer that 
the Japanese, for a time at least, had a point. 
The American people were slow to accept 
the idea that they must again enter the Eu- 
ropean war; most of them hoped right up 
until the Pearl Harbor attack that war could 
be avoided in the Pacific. Public-opinion 
polls on American entry into war showed a 
consistent majority for neutrality even as 
late as October, 1941, when a Fortune survey 
showed only 37 per cent ready to call Japan 
to a halt, and in April of that year only 36 
per cent were willing to send an American 
air force to Europe.” This fact seems to sug- 


2 See Fortune, Vol. XXV, Suppl: (January, 1942), 
for a summary of polls from 1935 to that date. They 
show a slow and reluctant growth of opinion favor- 
able to Amcrican participation. 
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gest distrust of the idealistic war aims of the 
belligerents, perhaps a survival of the atti- 
tudes of disillusionment which developed 
after World War I. 


The Pearl Harbor attack, of course, 


turned the trick, and any question of posi- 
tive war alms was swept aside by the indig- 
nation of the moment. But even when state- 
ments of positive war aims and postwar 
plans were made, they remained for a long 
time in broad general terms. Even after the 
Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s statement 
of the Four Freedoms we were unable to 
apply their principles concretely to many of 
the peoples in Asia because the British, 
Dutch, and French had made no commit- 
ments regarding future colonial policy. Of 


. inestimable aid to the Japanese propagan- 


dists was Churchill’s forthright statement 
that he did not become prime minister to 
preside over the dissolution of the British 
Empire, and it was quoted and requoted 
many times by Japanese spokesmen. Neither 
could America make any application of the 
Charter principles to India. Aside, therefore, 
from the pledge to free the Philippines and 
to recognize the sovereignty of China and 
Thailand, America could talk only in gen- 
eralities about war aims in the Pacific and 
Asia. 

Tokyo perhaps rightly believed that this 
situation was somewhat less than satisfac- 
tory to those American idealists who looked 
upon the war as one for the literal achieve- 
ment of the Four Freedoms, and the com- 
ments on this point in sections of the Ameri- 
can press seemed to bear out the Japanese 
assumption.3 i 

Although one may grant some vulnerabil- 
ity in our position in regard to the long-run 
application of the Four Freedoms, this did 
not mean, as Tokyo may have assumed, that 


3 The following titles of magazine articles in the 
American press listed in the Readers? Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature suggest this criticism: “Atlantic 
Charter, a Menace to Peace” (August, 1943); “At- 
lantic Charter—Nobody Happy about It as It Fails 
To State America’s Real War Aims” (April, 1944); 
“Eden Plants the Charter’s Headstone” (March, 
1944); “Roosevelt Sabotages the Charter” (Janu- 
ary, 1945). : 
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Americans could easily be persuaded to stop 
fighting. Japan greatly underestimated the 
depth and tenacity of the antagonism caused 
by the Pearl Harbor attack. It is doubtful if 
any but those strongly predisposed in Ja- 

'pan’s favor ever accepted the Japanese ex- 
planation of that act, and for many through- 
out the war it was in itself a sufficient war 
aim. 

Nor does it seem probable that Japan’s 
benevolent aims in Greater East Asia or her 
complaints of martyrdom for a noble cause 
or charges of atrocities could be expected to 
arouse much American sympathy, for the 
Japanese invasion of China and other areas 
was too recent, and reports of Japanese 
atrocities were too frequent and too gener- 
ally believed. 

Thus, while Tokyo may have hit upon a 
point of dissatisfaction in the matter of long- 
run war aims, she was wholly unrealistic in 
supposing that this dissatisfaction could be 
turned to a positive identification with Ja- 
pan’s aims, a justification of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, and a demand for the cessa- 
tion of the war. - 


’ 


AMERICAN DECADENCE 


The assumptions —Japanese spokesmen 
made it plain that they considered the 
American people too materialistic and too 
much accustomed to luxuries to endure 
shortages and make the sacrifices necessary 
to carry through a long and costly war. 
They expected Americans to lose their en- 
thusiasm as the sting of Pearl Harbor wore 
off, as their standard of living was cut, and 
as the cost of the war in men and materials 
became apparent to them. Then the lack of 
clear-cut war aims would be felt, and Ameri- 
cans would demand peace. 

This view was expressed in a discussion 
entitled, “The True Nature of Our Ene- 
mies,” in the Japanese magazine Hinode 
(“Sunrise”) of May, 1943. Opinions of two 
Japariese are given, a Mr. Tsurumi and a 
Mr. Kudo, who, the article states, “have a 
deep insight into the domestic condition of 
each country.’’ Mr. Tsurumi asserted that 
American productive capacity would reach 
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its limit by June, 1943, and that thereafter 
Americans would begin to suffer shortages: 


From July of this year there will be a further 
decrease in production, and .. . such a shortage 
will arise that the national life that has hitherto 
been maintained will become impossible. This 
will be manifest first in machinery which, 
though worn out, will have to be used without 
being replaced. Roads that have deteriorated 
will be left unrepaired so that the holes in them 
will deepen. The standard of living must in- 
evitably fall. When that happens, problems will 
arise. Grumbling and doubts about the war and 
disillusionment over the unexpected strength of 
Japan will occur. The Americans will have to do 
without fine food and cars and first-class schools 
for their children. Complaints about the short- 
age of clothing will follow. Dissatisfaction over 
war aims and general discontent will cause a 
slackening in the national solidarity... . 

REPORTER: “It is said that Americans are so 
accustomed to luxuries that they will find it im- 
possible to cut down their standard of living.” 

Tsurumi: ‘‘Everybody’s living will be cut 
down, ... but since to the Americans it is an 
aimless war they will ask why they are called 
upon to undergo hardships. ... As conditions 
deteriorate inside America, discontent will arise 
and there will be outcries such as, ‘I don’t want 
my son to be killed.’ A rupture will certainly 
occur inside America. I would like the Japanese 
people to have a firm conviction on this point. 
I have studied America for thirty years.” 

Kupo: “Americans and British attach such a 
high value to human life that if many of their 
troops are killed they will lose their fighting 
spirit.... Americans and British are individ- 
ualistic. They are countries where the worth of 
the individual and the ideas of human rights 
flourish. . . . Their object in being born into the 
world is to eat, drink, and be merry. There is 
nothing after death. To be killed, therefore, 
presents a great problem to them. They consider 
death to be the greatest of losses, so we must 
kill off as many of them as possible.” 


The propaganda.—Proceeding on the 
above assumptions, Japan’s propagandists 
set about to hasten the decline i? America’s 
will to fight by stressing American weakness, 
the strength and superiority of the Japanese, 
the tremendous sacrifices we were enduring, 
and the much worse ones yet to come. 
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Much of the propaganda that seems to. 


fall under this head is of a standard sort. 
The weakness of the.enemy, the strength 
and superiority of one’s own troops, the one- 
sided results of military engagements, also 
attempts to capitalize on conditions on the 
enemy’s home front and the suffering of 
loved ones are parts of all war propaganda. 
Of special interest here are the specific Japa- 
nese assumptions that American materialis- 
tic civilization and the high living standard 
which it made possible were productive of 
physical and moral softness and that Ameri- 
cans could be persuaded that Japanese 
“spiritual” strength rendered them capable 
of almost superhuman achievements which 
made them unbeatable. The acceptance of 
- these two propositions would indeed be con- 
ducive to defeatism. 
Said a regular commentator: 


In your country you have a national case of 
pink-toothbrush on a large scale and in many 
forms. The American way of living made most 
comfortable and easy by advanced science is 


not all it is cracked up to be. Survival of the. 


fittest, remember. The time and place for fritter- 
ing away the nation’s strength is not before the 
battle. After twenty years of soft living the 
American soldiers are no match for the Japa- 
nese [2-11-43]. 


The fantastic exploits of the Japanese 
troops which were soberly reported as fact 
for American listeners are well illustrated by 
the following: 


The dauntless activities of a Japanese scout 
unit on the New Guinea front are reported. . . . 
Corporal Takagi and nine other men... 
stealthily entered the enemy’s camp on a moon- 
light night of October 15.... Locating the 

‘enemy soldiers, these ten fighting men im- 
mediately fell upon them, blasting two heavy 
artillery pieces, blowing up twenty-four [pieces 
of] enemy camp [equipment]. The enemy sol- 
diers, completely taken by surprise, flung what- 
ever they could lay their hands on, but these 
ten Japanese scouts soon made short work of the 
four hundred American soldiers and wiped them 
out. Miraculously enough, these ten Japanese 
soldiers did not suffer any wounds and recurned 
to their base after gleaning all the information 


[11-30-43]. 
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Such deeds of valor were attributed to the 
spiritual superiority of the Japanese: 

The burning internal unity of the Japanese 
gives them a mental energy eternally beyond 
America’s materialistic logic. This is worth all 
the money and factories in the world [2-23-43]. 


By virtue of American decadence, Japa- 
nese spiritual strength, and the expected 
decline in American production, the war was 
sure to be long and costly if America per- 
sisted in her hopeless task: 

Your troops landed in the Solomons a year 
ago. They are still there in the malaria-ridden . 
jungles, a stone’s throw from where they first 
landed. This despite an overwhelming numerical 
advantage in men and aircraft. Consider for a 
moment that the Japanese swept down the 
jungles and swamps of the Malay Peninsula, 
heavily fortified at strategic points, in seventy 
days . . . [8-25-43]. 


The American people were likewise 
thought to be unable to endure the thought 
of the suffering of their loved ones. Prisoner- 
of-war messages, a regular feature of Japa- 
nese programs, were a favorite vehicle for 
emotional appeals which preyed on this as- 
sumed weakness: 

To you, mothers, sweethearts, sisters, rela- 
tives, and friends, in the name of the unknown 
soldier for whom you are weeping in cemeteries 
today, I ask: Why are you continuing to send 
your loved ones overseas to foreign countries to 
die for an unknown cause? .. . This war brings 
absolutely no profit to the American nation... . 
[It] positively brings misery and misfortune, to` 
say nothing of the torture and death befalling 
innumerable American youths [P.O. W. messages 
5-30-43 and 7-6-44]. 

Likewise, the American people were 
thought to be unable to endure privations on 
the home front, and Tokyo made it a point 
to keep such privations constantly before us 
by telling us of our own troubles and of the 
greater ones to come: 

Better:stock up with fifty years’ supply of 
clothes. It’s going to be a long war, and money 
won’t do you any good when there is nothing 
to buy [6-4-43]. 

We were reminded constantly of dire 
shortages of food, of absenteeism in war 
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plants, of increasing juvenile delinquency, 
of increasing taxes, of shortages in land and 
sea transport, of the dangers of a postwar 
depression, of the closing of racetracks— 
termed the hardest blow of all. Special stress 
was laid on the shortage of rubber, tin, oil, 
and quinine for which we had relied heavily 
on the areas we lost to Japan. Substitutes 
for these were declared impractical, and 
Japan’s abundant supplies from the con- 
quered areas were underlined. 

Validity of assumptions—It is an inter- 
esting assumption that the American people 
could be led to doubt the value of their high 
living standards and the materialistic 
achievements of their civilization and to 
attribute their military reverses to the re- 
sultant decadence. These are part of the 
very ethos of American culture, and to 
doubt their worth would be to abandon some 
of our most deep-seated values. By contrast, 
Japan’s concept of spiritual strength seemed 
like mumbo jumbo to most Americans. 

It must be admitted, of course, that Ja- 


pan’s assumption that America would break - 


rather than endure a long war was never put 
to the test. The American home front suf- 
fered infinitely less hardship on account of 
the war than that of any other major bel- 
ligerent. It is not necessary to speculate on 
what the American reaction would have 
been to such conditions, for example, as the 
Japanese themselves suffered. It is perhaps 


sufficient to note that the Japanese greatly — 


overestimated the shortages and the sacri- 
fices Americans were making. In the absence 
of the conditions they assumed, their propa- 
ganda of defeatism was at best premature. 

The conclusion of their American “ex- 
pert” that our war production would decline 
after mid-1943 is a case in point. Recog- 
nizable errors of fact appearing in ‘their 
broadcasts, even though perhaps not suf- 
ficiently serious to invalidate the argument 
logically, were sufficient to nullify the psy- 
chological effect of the propaganda upon the 
listener by convincing him that the com- 
mentator did not know what he was talking 
about. 

The obvious gloating of the Japanese 
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spokesmen over our loss of sources of qui- 
nine, rubber, tin, and other essential mate- 
rials of the South Pacific and the inex- 
haustible supply of them now held by Japan 
was perhaps expected to create defeatism. 
But they underestimated both the absolute 
faith most Americans have that science can 
do anything and the ability of American 
scientists to fulfil that expectation. It is also 
characteristically American that the result 
of the many reminders of our losses and 
Japan’s gains in the southern regions had 
the effect of increasing our determination 
not to let them get away with it rather than 
of creating the defeatism Tokyo hoped to 
produce. 

On the military side there was somewhat 
more in Japan’s favor, at least during the 


‘first year of the war. America had, indeed, 


underestimated Japanese strength, and 
some were inclined, when it was revealed to 
them, to swing to the opposite extreme and 
attribute to the Japanese almost uncanny 
and superhuman powers. But neither the 
early reverses nor the Japanese propaganda 
that capitalized on them ever convinced any 
considerable fraction of the American public 
that it was remotely possible for us to lose 
the war.4 

Exaggerated reports of American battle 
losses and stories of the superiority of Japa- 
nese troops and pilots were for the most part 
so clumsily done as to produce a laugh rather 
than to establish for the Japanese the repu- 
tation for invincibility which they sought to 
build up. 

There is, perhaps, always a susceptibility 
to reports of actual sufferings of loved ones, 
and Japanese reminders of the malarial 
jungles, of shocked and broken battle casual- 
ties, of prisoners of war killed by our “blind 
bombing,” may have been effective with 
persons whose husbands and sons were 
known to be directly affected. But the 
prisoner-of-war messages lost much of their 
potential value by being so obviously faked. 


4 Carefully conducted morale studies during the 
dark days of 1942 made for the Office of Facts and 
Figures, on which the writer was employed, showed 


virtual unanimity on this point. 
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. And the assumption that the American 
people would be ready to sue for peace when 
they were told of battle casualties showed an 
exaggerated conception of American ‘“‘deca- 
dence.” 


INTERNAL CLEAVAGES EXIST IN AMERICA 


Assum*tions.—Internal cleavages exist 
` that can be exploited so as eventually to 
cause revolt against American leaders and 
against the war. 

There was an evident hope that the 
American people could be turned against 
Roosevelt personally. The power of racial 
minorities, especially Negro and Mexican, 
to cause trouble must also have been as- 
sumed, to judge from the stress on that sub- 
ject in broadcasts to America. And, finally, 
a class cleavage was evidently thought to 
exist between the “war profiteers,” or busi- 
nessmen, and the workers, or American 
masses. 

The propaganda.—One of the heaviest 
and most persistent of lines was the personal 
attacks on President Roosevelt. He was de- 
picted as a tyrant, a dictator over the Amer- 
` ican people. He falsified the war news to de- 
ceive the people. The war guilt was placed 
squarely on his shoulders. He planned war 
on Japan long before Pearl Harbor. He was 
termed “A Don Quixote of the present cen- 
tury living in his dreams,” a tyrant lusting 
for world hegemony, a politician who fooled 
the American people and led them into war 
for political reasons. Tokyo frequently be- 
_ came abusive and sarcastic. He was called 
“a paralytic cripple” with a “warped brain.” 
One commentary was entitled “Is Roosevelt 
Sane?” and concluded in the negative 
(8-27-43). His pre-war promise to keep 
America out of the war and not to send 
draftees to fight on foreign soil was con- 
Stantly reiterated. 

At times these personal attacks seem 
bitter enough to constitute nothing more 
than ill-tempered jibes at theman whom they 
recognized as perhaps the most effective 
leader among their enemies. If they had any 
serious propaganda purpose, however, it 
could have been based only on the belief 
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that Roosevelt had a potential opposition in 
America which could be zroused or encour- 
aged by such methods. 

Other Allied leaders were likewise at- 
tacked. MacArthur, for example, was ac- 
cused of cowardice for fleeing the Philippinés 
when the Japanese came in 1942. He was 
termed a “Braggart and Crybaby,” a 
“would-be hero.” Americans heard that 
when he fled Mindanao with his wife and 
son he had an American plane loaded with 
fresh pineapple for his own personal use 
(5-9-44). He was accusec of falsifying war 
results and of “concocting victory news.” 
“A well-known New York daily states that 
MacArthur is such a seasoned general,” 
Tokyo wisecracked, “we say he is a pickled 
one” (10-21-43). 

The racial identification of the Japanese’ 
with other colored peoples was given much 
emphasis. The American treatrnent of col- 
ored peoples was kept continually before us. 
Every discriminatory practice in the armed 
forces, in defense industries, in social and 
economic relations, was seized upon. State- 
ments from American spokesmen or from 
the press on any phase of the racial question 
were repeated and interpreted for the Amer- 
ican audience. Discriminatory laws against 
Negroes, Orientals, and Mexicans were re- 
peatedly cited, as well as imperialistic prac- 
tices of the Western powers throughout the 
world. In contrast with the Allies, Japan 
was pictured as champion of all colored 
races, fighting to free them from ‘white 
domination and enslavement. At times the 
vehemence of the accusations seemed to sug- 
gest that the Japanese spokesmen were de- 
termined to convince us of our own wicked- 
ness, to make us hang our heads in shame. 

Granting the possibility that the tone of 
some broadcasts may have been colored by 
the emotional reaction of the commentators, 
a theme pursued with such consistency must 
have been inspired by a more rational mo- 
tive. This would appear to lie in the hope of 
arousing these minorities to oppose the war, 
to withhold support, or to embarrass the 
government by demands for equality of 
treatment at once. 
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Japanese attempts to create or widen 
cleavages along class lines in America were 
simple. There were frequent charges that 
business leaders had led us into war for the 
sake of profits and to re-establish their im- 
perialistic hold on the resources of the Far 
East. Japan charged also that American war 
taxes favored the wealthy and bore unduly 
on the poor. 

On the other hand, there were attempts 
to frighten the conservative element in 
America at the growing power of labor and 
the radical tendencies of the administration. 
Roosevelt was called the “Communist can- 
didate for 1944.” It was asserted that the 
Cripps appointment to the British cabinet 
proved England was turning communistic 
and that America’s alliance with Russia and 
Britain, “two good Red friends,” would 
surely nourish the seeds of communism and 
anarchy in the United States (2-27-43). For 
the most part, however, Japanese propa- 
ganda made very limited use of the “Com- 
munist menace.” This sharp contrast with 
German propaganda was perhaps due to 
the Japanese fear of giving offense to the 
Soviet Union, whose neutrality in the Far 


Eastern war she appeared to desire ar- . 


dently. 

Validity of assumptions. —The belief that 
America was disunited and that factions in 
it were ready with slight encouragement to 
fly at each other’s throats is perhaps a nat- 
ural result of the inability of outsiders to 
understand the nature of our national unity. 
To persons acclimated to totalitarian re- 
gimes, there was ample evidence of disunity. 
The vocal opposition to government policy 
on the part of various pressure groups; the 
bitter debates in Congress, on the domestic 
radio, and in the press; the uninhibited ut- 
terances of office-seekers in American politi- 
cal campaigns; and the open struggle for ad- 
vantage between labor and employer—these 
things, had they happened in Germany or 
Japan, would indeed have been cause for 
alarm. That they are classifiable as “nor- 
mal” in America was known, perhaps, but 
not thoroughly comprehended by the Japa- 
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nese. To them America was a fertile field for 
the sowing of seeds of dissension and revolt. 

Thus, the vehement attacks on President 
Roosevelt personally may have been encour- 
aged by the very vocal opposition to him 
and his New Deal during the pre-war years 
and by the criticism of his policy of aid to 
Britain in the early years of the war in 
Europe. 

Tokyo was astute enough to draw upon 
American sources for many of her criticisms; 
and, of course, the American press with its 
editorial license, its Peglers, and its Hearsts, 
not to mention Congress with its Bilbos and 
Rankins, furnished Tokyo with ample mate- 
rial with which to attack the administration 
and the conduct of the war. 

The same principle seems to apply to 
Tokyo’s appeal to America’s racial minori- 
ties. The existence of a considerable Negro 
population, which was denied many of the 
advantages of which democracy boasts, vo- 
cal in demands for equality, and supported 
in these demands by a considerable faction 
of the white population, appeared to be a 
natural point of attack for racial propa- 
ganda. The advocates of “white suprem- 
acy,” in Congress and out, did yeoman serv- 
ice for the Japanese cause, perhaps more 
useful in convincing Asiatics of our racial 
intolerance than in fomenting revolt on the 
part of American minorities who are accus- 
tomed to them. 

But if Tokyo hoped to produce open re- 
volt or organized opposition to the war by 
racial minorities, she failed to reckon with 
the degree of accommodation which minor- 
ity groups have achieved in American life. 
Moreover, the belief that their desire for 
fuller participation in American democracy 
and economic well-being could be turned 
into espousal of the Japanese cause seems to 
border on the fantastic. 

The Tokyo charges that American capi- 
talists led us into war for profits appealed to 
a long-standing popular distrust of big busi- 
ness running throughout our history at least 
since the “trust-busting” days of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Tokyo was correct in recog- 
nizing an open struggle for power between 
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organized labor and organized employers. 
But here, again, the ability of a democratic 
society to accommodate itself to many in- 


ternal stresses and strains without being in. 


danger of bursting at the seams was prob- 
ably not appreciated by the Japanese propa- 
gandists. They therefore appear to have 
greatly overestimated the possibility of 
fomenting effective disunity within America. 
AMERICANS ARE SUSPICIOUS OF 
THEIR ALLIES 


The assumptions.—Tokyo propagandists 
recognized the existence of considerable iso- 
lationist sentiment in America, the long- 
standing anti-British feeling in some quar- 
ters, and anti-Russian attitudes. In propa- 
ganda to America she sought to take advan- 
tage of these American biases to create dis- 
unity among the Allies and lessen thereby 
our ability to co-operate in the prosecution 
of the war. This propaganda to produce 
suspicion and disunity was likewise used, of 
course, to the other countries, and for the 
same purpose. 

The propaganda.—The chief point of at- 
tack on the American beam was American- 


British co-operation. Britain and America’ ' 


were represented as fighting each for his own 
national interests rather than for the high 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter. Britain’s aims 
were essentially to save the Empire and re- 
establish her control of her Asiatic colonies, 
but a future clash was seen with American 
interests in British plans to seize as much as 
possible of the postwar trade. Tokyo like- 
wise told Americans that Britain was clever- 
ly scheming to make America, as well as her 
other allies and colonials, bear the brunt of 
the war and turn all to her own advantage: 


Britain is proving that Americans are the 
world’s prize suckers. American troops are in 
England, India, Australia, Africa, and New 
Guinea. They’re there to save the British Em- 
pire. . .*. When the majority of the Americans 
finally realize how they are made suckers of by 
the British and the Soviet Union, they will de- 
cide that the time has come to stop pulling 
someone else’s chestnuts out of the fire... 


{1-19-44]. 
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Attempts to discredit the British in the 
eyes of American listeners also took the form 
of playing up charges of British atrocities, 
British imperialism and colonial policy, 
British racial discrimination, and reports of 
friction between American troops and those 
of Britain or her dominions. . 

Attempts to discredit the Chunking re- 
gime took the form, for the most part, of 
reports of its weakness, its internal chaos, 
and impending collapse. Chiang Kai-shek 
was represented as willing to fight “to the 
last American dollar” and as úngrateful and 
dissatisfied with the aid he had received, 

Though Japan made very limited use of 
the “Russian menace” in her war propa-. 
ganda, presumably for fear of provoking a 
Russian attack, America was told on a num- 
ber of. occasions of the dangers inherent in 
her Russian alliance and reminded of the 


- friction arising between Russia and the other 


Allies: 

When President Roosevelt says there have 
never been any economic disagreements or dan- 
ger of war with Russia, he is a hypocrite and 
doesn’t believe his own propaganda [2-9-43]. 

i 


The alliance between Britain and Amer- 
ica and Russia was pictured as a marriage of 
convenience which could not last: 

With the European war oyer [said Tokyo 
shortly after V-E Day], a greater source of 
headaches for the Anglo-Americans is the ad- 
vance of the Soviet Union. .. . [The] war wiil 
still continue in Europe, the war of seizing what 
is left in Europe [5-7-45]. 


By methods such as these Tokyo sought 
to capitalize on American distrust of her 
allies and to convince us that they were im- 
perialistic, selfish, and seeking to use Amer- 
ica as a tool to achieve their own ends and 
that they were against many of the ideals for 
which we were told the war was being 
fought. On the other hand, there were said 
to be many advantages to collaboration 
with Japan: ; 

The Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
does not mean closed doors. . . . This sphere is 
not to be a small, narrow group surrounded by 
high walls, but a family which is willing to work 
with the rest of the world. . . [5-28-43]. 
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It is time not only to think seriously of but 
to talk peace. .. . America will do well.to pon- 
der a peace, co-operation with your neighbors 
... prosperity for your own people... the 
chance to save millions of lives . . . [6-29-43]. 


‘Validity of assumptions——There seems 
little doubt in the writer’s mind that the 
assumptions of Allied disunity and suspicion 
were the most accurate of those made by the 
Japanese and their propaganda of disunity 
potentially the most dangerous. A certain 
suspicion or dislike of Britain among rank- 
and-file Americans is deep-seated and of 
long standing. Perhaps equally general, and 
in some quarters much more acute, was the 
fear and distrust of Russia. That to preserve 
unity and to make effective co-operation 
possible was one of the major problems of 
the Allies seems to have been recognized by 
Tokyo. j 

Americans were predisposed to be critical 
of British colonial policy, British “imperial- 
ism,” and schemes to monopolize world 
trade, for of these aims most Americans con- 
sider themselves innocent. As to charges of 
atrocities, racial discrimination, and the 
like—these were likewise leveled against us, 
and with no less justification, but this fact 
was perhaps no bar to our developing a 
righteous indignation against our allies over 
their acts. 

The relatively greater accuracy of the 

“Japanese assumptions regarding America’s 
international attitudes does not in the 
writer’s opinion invalidate the thesis of this 
study, for their assumptions on this point 
rested less on knowledge of American cul- 
ture and internal conditions than on obser- 
vation of international relations in which 
Japan, too, had been a participant. 

The failure of this-propaganda, and the 
identical German line, to achieve an actual 
rupture among the Allied powers was not 
because it was inappropriate but because of 
the effectiveness of our countermeasures, the 
obvious advantages of wartime collabora- 
tion, and the depth of the American an- 
tagonism toward Japan which made her 


proffered peace terms so generally unaccept- 


able. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The above analysis shows just how dif- 
ficult is the problem of the war propagandist 
in adapting his appeals to his enemy au- 
dience. It is evident that the Japanese as- 
sumptions were in some respects correct but 
in many others were wide of the mark, either 
through ignorance of necessary: facts or 
through faulty analysis of American atti- 
tudes and the workings of the American so- 
cial ‘system. That American broadcasts to 
Japan would show up any better from the 
Japanese point of view is perhaps doubtful, 
though the straitened circumstances on the 
home front, the long series of military re- 
verses which could not forever be concealed 
from the people, and the bombing which 
brought the reality of the war to the civilian 
population perhaps combined to create a 
situation more favorable to the growth of 
defeatism in Japan than ever existed in 
America. 

The war propagandist in dealing with 
enemy peoples must attempt to modify the 
behavior of a hostile audience which he but 


‘imperfectly understands and the current 


condition of which he can judge only from 
incomplete and inadequate sources. More- 
over, he is generally working against a sys- 
tem of domestic propaganda or “informa- 
tion” whose perpetrators have every one of 
the advantages he lacks. It therefore seems 
to be a safe hypothesis that he is powerless 
to achieve his objectives until or unless con- 
tinued military defeats, severe domestic 
privations, or other-circumstances generally 
beyond his control undermine the enemy’s 
morale, destroy confidence in enemy leader- 
ship, and thus create a receptive atmosphere 
for his suggestions. Under such favorable 
circumstances he may intensify doubts and 
discouragement, and he may, once credibil- 
ity and a degree of leadership have been es- 
tablished, suggest modes of action. But 
those conditions under which he cah be ef- 
fective cannot be created by him; nor is he in 
a position to know precisely when the condi- 
tions obtain. 
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PERIPHERAL EXPANSION IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 


RICHARD DEWEY 


ABSTRACT 


The peripheral expansion in Milwaukee County is a movement of people from the better sections of the 
city who seek to avoid certain disadvantages of the city without depriving themselves of the urban services 
to which they have become accustomed. A survey is reported which revealed the services they deem essential. 
The study warrants the inference that realistic city planning can check much of this exodus. 


f 
The expansion of population into the un- 


incorporated areas surrounding the central 

‘city and its incorporated suburbs presents 
metropolitan-area planners with mumerous 
problems. The present analysis of this trend 
in one of the Middle West’s large cities was 
undertaken with the hope that some light 
could be cast upon the future direction of 
peripheral expansion in order that the needs 
for highways, parks, airport facilities, re- 
strictive zoning, etc., might be anticipated 
more accurately.’ In only a limited sense was 
this hope realized, but the study yielded in- 
formation which is of both interest and 
value to planners in urban areas. In some re- 
spects the principal merit of the research 
lies in its confirmation of hunches which 
planners have cherished for years. 


The bulk of the information yielded by 
the study was secured from approximately 
twelve thousand questionnaires which were 
circulated through the rural school system. 
By inclusion in the schedule of a question in 
which the county school superintendent was 
interested, the use of this medium of re- 
search was greatly facilitated. Approximate- 
ly one-third (3,970) of the questionnaires 
were filled out sufficiently to permit their 
use.? In addition to the questionnaires, use 

1 The research was carried on in 1945 while the 


writer was planning analyst for the Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Regional Planning Department. 


2The representativeness of the sample was 
checked py calculating the percentage of each minor 
political unit’s population represented by the sample 
and by checking the occupational distribution of the 
persons filling out and returning the schecule against 
the occupational distribution in each civil unit ac- 
cording to the census. Both checks gave evidence of 
the sample’s being representative of the Lotal popu- 


was made of aerial photographs; county 
land-use maps; city, village, and township 
directories; county plat books; actual on- 
the-spot observations of the areas in ques- 
tion; and personal interviews. The manner 
in which some of these sources of informa- 
tion were employed will be revealed in this 
paper. Because it is a marked condensation 
of the original study, a few of these sources 
were not drawn upon for the paper. 
Although Milwaukee County is by far 
the largest in population of all Wisconsin 
counties, it is the second smallest in area, 
being only twenty-four miles in length from 
north to south and something less than ten 
miles in width, on the average, from Lake 
Michigan on the east to its western bound- 
ary. At the point of greatest population 
density it is but eight miles wide. Aside from 
the presence of Lake Michigan there is little 
in the topography which would direct the 
population flow as it moved into the periph- 
eral districts. The land is flat to slightly 
rolling, punctuated by several rivers and 
creeks which converge and enter Lake 
Michigan near the heart of the city. With 
one exception the rivers are unimportant in 
determining the distribution of population 


lation. The writer interviewed some seventy persons 
living in unincorporated aréas before making up a 
preliminary schedule which was tested on some two 
hundred persons. After further interviewing, the 
final questionnaire was drafted and circulated. There 
was little opportunity to test the reliability of the 
schedule, but, in the limited areas where interview, 
preliminary questionnaire, and final form were used, 
the answers on the final form were generally the same 
as they had been on the previous ones. There is no 
guaranty, of course, that the final questionnaires 
were filled cut by the same persons who filled cut the 
original ones. 
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in the outlying areas. The lake shore has 
been a significant force in the location of 
residential areas but not uniformly so, much 
of the south shore having been monopolized 
by industry. 

Both as to class and status groups, Mil- 
waukee is divided sharply on a north-side- 
south-side basis. One gains in prestige by 
moving to the north side, and to particular 
areas of the north side. The latter’s high 
status is but little depressed by the presence 
within its borders of the city’s worst slums, 
which fact permits of the juxtaposition of 
“Gold Coast” and slum as in Chicago and 
other American cities. The suburbs to the 
south and southwest—South Milwaukee, 
Cudahy, West Milwaukee, and West Allis— 
are industrial towns peopled for the most 
part by laboring groups. The suburbs to the 
north and west—Wauwatosa, Shorewood, 
Whitefish Bay, Fox Point, and River Hills— 


are residential suburbs peopled by the upper \ 


economic classes. Greendale, the demonstra- 
tion housing project owned by the United 
States government, lies to the south and 
west of Milwaukee, separated from the 
built-up areas by several miles of open 
countryside. Milwaukee’s remarkable like- 
ness to the Chicago area is undoubtedly 
explainable in large part on the basis of the 
comparable geographical factors, viz., the 
confluence of rivers in the heart of the city 
and the presence of Lake Michigan .on the 
east. 

Ecologically, it is interesting to note the 
way in which the city of Milwaukee illus- 
trates both the Burgess concentric-circle 
pattern and the Hoyt sector scheme. The 
concentration of upper-class residential dis- 
tricts along the north shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, extending from the central part of the 
city northward to the county border, and 
the similar patterning of the industrial sec- 
tors which extend along the lake shore to the 
south and along the river valley in the cen- 
tral part of the city illustrate the Hoyt 
thesis. However, in the areas which are not 
influenced by these geographical features, 
the Burgess concentric-circle pattern is 
clearly in evidence. The northwest quadrant 
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of the city particularly exhibits land-use 
patterns which approach the ideal sequence 
of zones according to Burgess as closely as it 
is possible to conceive of any city evidenc- 
ing an ideal ecological patterning of natural 
areas.3 

In the questionnaire mentioned above, 
persons were asked: “Where did you live 
before moving to your present address?” 
Analysis of the returns showed that 60 per 
cent came from the city of Milwaukee, 20 
per cent from the six largest suburbs, 12 per 
cent from other rural areas of Milwaukee 
County; and 8 per cent from outside the 
county. The movement of population into 
the rural-urban fringe is thus shown to be a 
movement of urban people. It is known that 
many, probably the majority, of those mi- 
grants from rural areas of the county or 
from outside the county were urban in 
origin. Available data permitted further 
analysis of only the city of Milwaukee. The 
areas in the center of the city supplied the 
smallest percentage, while those on the 
periphery of the city gave the greatest per- 
centage. Thus the movement in its immedi- 
ate aspects is not a decentralization move- 
ment but is a continuation of the time- 
honored centrifugal expansion which has 
been, and still is, characteristic of American 
cities. In Table 1, the four quartiles of 
census tracts are characterized as to month- 
ly rentals, percentage of home owners, and 
single-family dwellings. The peripheral ex- 
pansion is clearly not a movement of slum 


, dwellers desiring to escape substandard 


blighted areas. 
` To check and amplify the data secured 
from the schedules, a simple, if laborious, 


3 Cf. R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), and 
Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Housing Administration, 1939). See 
also Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1947),efor an ex- 
tended, if somewhat labored, discussion of ecological 
patterns in urban areas. It seems to the present 
writer that Firey errs when he implies that Burgess, 
Hoyt, and other writers in the field of urban ecology 
are not aware of the influence of non-economic val- 
ues on land-use patterns in cities, 


, 
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technique was employed. This entailed the. 


taking of a 5 per cent random sample of the 
names in the most recent directories of the 
unincorporated townships, the smaller cities, 
and the villages in the county, noting street 
addresses in each case. The second step was 
the seeking of these names in the 1930, 1934, 
and 1937 directories of the city of Mil- 
waukee, West Allis, Wauwatosa, South 
Milwaukee, and Cudahy. To insure selec- 
tion of identical names, only those cases 
were used in which both husband and wife 
were listed. The trend of population move- 
‘ment revealed by this technique pzralleled 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON WITH THE CITY AVERAGE OF 
EMIGRATION AREAS WITHIN THE 
CITY BY QUARTILES 
(Quartiles Ranked in Order of Least 





to Most Emigration) 
Single 
Quartiles Average Family o Home, 
R f iwnership 
ent Dwellings (%) 
(%) : 
EAEE ERE N $27.22 44.50 24.60 
Bec 31.50 48.10 29.80 
Brees eae tet 34.77 50.20 32.60 
Avett es olace 39.27 58.90 39.60 
City average] 33.26 29.08` 32.20 





that reported by the questionnaires. It also 
indicated that persons who moved original- 
ly from the central part of the city reached 
the periphery via a series of short meves and 
not by a single move. The data from these 
two sources were combined and incorpo- 
rated in a map of the county. It was clearly 
demonstrated that, in general, the migra- 
tion into rural areas came from no specific 
area of the city, nor was it directed into any 
specific rural area. The rural areas in each 
of the townships surrounding the incorpo- 
rated argas drew the bulk of their migration 
from the nearest urban areas, again empha- 
sizing the general centrifugal nature of the 
migration. 

The only exception to this general trend 
was the clear-cut directional movement of 
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the upper-class migration. This movement 
was to the upper east side of Milwaukee 
proper, thence to Shorewood, Whitefish 
Bay, Fox Point, and River Hills. One 


- climbs the social ladder by following this 


route, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
persons whose names are listed in the Social 
Register live almost exclusively in the areas 
named. Fox Point and River Hills have the 
greatest proportions of population listed in 
the-Social Register, It is interesting to note 
that Wauwatosa, a suburb which in some 
ways is aesthetically and economically su- 
perior to much of Shorewood, does not have 
the social prestige of the latter. Several resi- 
dents of Wauwatosa referred to Shorewood 
as a “social climber’s” town. Interviews re- 
vealed the desire of persons in Shorewood to 
move to Whitefish Bay, and a certain por- 
tion of the residents of Whitefish Bay dream 
of the time when they can afford to move to 
Fox Point.+ In the latter two areas, house- 
wives have been frowned upon for doing 
their own shopping for groceries. There is a 
strong awareness of the high-status value of 
residence in the north-shore suburbs. The 
writer observed this when teaching in a 
college (Lawrence College, Appleton) which 
drew many students from the Milwaukee 
area. Students from the industrial suburbs 
did not object to being classified as coming 
from Milwaukee, while those from the 
higher-status suburbs voiced definite pro- 
test to the effect that they were not from 
Milwaukee but from Wauwatosa, Shore- 
wood, etc. This status awareness accounts 
in no small degree for the resistance to any 
suggestions of consolidation of suburbs and 
central city.’ In an advisory referendum on 
the consolidation of services and govern- 
ments held in 1934, of the total vote from 
the industrial suburbs, 58 per cent was 
registered in favor of consolidation. This 
contrasts with only 33 per cent of the popu- 

4 These interviews were with upper-middle-class 
persons and not with the upper economic -classes 
whose homes line the lake shore. In general there is a 
tendency for values to decline in direct relationship 
to the distance from the lake shore. This trend is in- 


terrupted, to be sure, by shopping di districts but holds 
true generally. - 
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lation in the residential suburbs voting for 
consolidation; and, if the north-shore sub- 
urbs—those with the higher social status— 
are taken as a unit, only 25 per cent voted 
for consolidation.’ Although there are other 
reasons which motivated the voters on the 
consolidation issue, the strong in-group 
attitude of the residential suburbs surely is 
the strongest of these motives. 


In Figure 1 are shown the reasons given 
for moving from the urban to the unincor- 
. porated areas of Milwaukee County. The 
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This, plus the additional cost of providing ` 
his own utilities, quickly erases any financial 
gain secured through cheaper land or lower 
taxes. Illustrative of the general disillusion- 
ment is this excerpt from å newspaper pub- 
lished by and for residents of several sub- 
divisions in the rural-urban fringe: “The 
dream of low taxation in our community, 
which was prevalent when people moved in 
five years ago, has faded away and is today 
replaced by exorbitant sums which have in- 
censed many residents. . . . Total cost $145. 
Compare this with $78, four years ago.’ 
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Fic. 1.~Reasons for moving into unincorporated areas of Milwaukee County 


reasons are not, of course, mutually exclu- 
sive; surely the second, third, and fourth 
reasons are components of the most im- 
portant reason given for moving, namely, 
“better for children.” Although “lower taxes” 
and “cheaper land” were reported as impor- 
tant reasons motivating the moving to ru- 
ral land, these advantages are at best illu- 
sory, as is admitted readily by most residents 
of the rural-urban fringe. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate that, if one uses private modes 
of transportation, it costs twenty-five dol- 
lars per year for every mile that he moves 
away from his place of employment, recrea- 
tion, shopping center, school, and church. 

S Paula Lynagh, Metropolitan Milwaukee (Citi- 
zens’ Bureau of Milwaukee, 1936). 


The strong demand for the urban con- 
veniences accounts for the increase in taxes. 

When answers were sought to the ques- 
tion of why persons moved to a particular 
place in the rural-urban fringe, once they 
had decided to leave the city, the reasons 
shown graphically in Figure 2 were given. 
These reasons were largely self-explanatory. 
It was of interest to note, during interviews 
with dwellers in the rural-urban fringe, the 
emphasis placed upon the aesthetic appeal 
of the house and subdivision. Rurchases 
often resulted from Sunday and holiday 
rides into'the rural areas: a Chicagoan, re- 
turning from a hunting trip in northern 

6 Tri-Town News, February 7, 1946 (published in 
Hales Corners, Milwaukee County, Wis.). 
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Wisconsin, was so attracted by the appear- 
ance of one of these subdivisions that he 
returned the following week, purchased a 
lot, built a house and moved in, retiring 
from his professional work in Chicago. 
‘Once the people have moved into the 
open area on the periphery of the urban 
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the subdivision more of a neighborly and 
community spirit than in the city, and many 
of the others found the subdivision at least 
equal to the city areas in this respect. In one 
instance a woman reported that primary- 
group relations of some twenty years’ stand- 
ing had been replaced by. the congeniality 
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Fic; 2.—Reasons for moving to particular site in preference to other sites in unincorporated areas of 


Milwaukee County. 


areas, the question of what they think of 
their home and neighbors arises. Their gen- 
. eral attitude is indicated by the fact that 
- approximately 65 per cent preferred to re- 
main in heir present position, some 30 pér 
cent expressed a preference for some other 
areas in the rural-urban fringe, and only ap- 
proximately 5 per cent reported a desire to 
return to built-up urban areas. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that nearly 80 per cent found in 


which was found in the subdivision. Particu- 
larly in the smaller subdivisions there ap- 
peared to exist a genuine neighborhood pri- 
mary group which had not been known in 
the urban areas. It is of interest to note, 
too, that this intimate acquaintance seemed 
not to limit social mobility; nor did it ap- . 
pear to impose inhibitions upon the resi- 
dents. The fact that the population was 
urban with regard to social values may ac- 
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count for this situation. To what degree an 


urban way of life with its heterogeneity of. 


values and insistence upon living one’s life 


according to one’s own code can be main- ` 
tained in the face of loss of social anonymity | 


which the urban world affords is an interest- 


ing question. In at least one instance a- 
family sold their home and returned to the 
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E and, even in the instances in hich 
the smaller lots appear to be satisfactory, it: 
was discovered that many of these were ' 
persons who either had just moved from the 
‘city where lots were even smaller or did not ' 
have buildings on the lots adjacent to theirs. 
There is limited evidence to suggest that 
the longer the person remains in rural areas, 


90 FEET 
OR OVER - 


70 FEET | 80 FEET 


Fic. 3.—Attitude toward width of lot now occupied 


city because they felt that the “neighborli- 
ness” was merely curiosity which bred 
gossip, but, for the present: at least, this is 
an exception. -” 

One of the results of the study which 
corroborated city planners’ beliefs is the 
clear-cut preference for large lots. The aver-: 
age width of lot preferred was approximate- 
ly seventy-five feet. Figure 3 indicates in 
detail the attitude of rural-urban-fringe resi- 
dents toward the width of lot they now 
occupy. The preference for the larger lots is 


the less satisfied he is with lots of fortyand 


‘fifty-foot widths. It should be noted, how- 


ever, that few were interested in acreage 
which would permit any part-time farming. 
Supporting the expressed preference for the 
larger lots is the fact that approximately 81 
per cent of all lots fifty-nine feet og less in 
width still remain vacant, while approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the lots of sixty feet or 
more in width are vacant. This difference is 
all the more significant when one takes into- 
consideration :the fact that the larger lots 


1 
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are newer lots and therefore have not been 
on the market for nearly so long as the 
smaller ones. Only some 14 per cent of the 
lots subdivided prior to 1930 were sixty feet 
or more in width, whereas 43 per cent of the 
more recently divided lots were of this size. 

Certain services and utilities are essential 
to the way of life which urban Americans 
have come to know, even in suburban 
America. Inquiry concerning the distance 
which persons deemed desirable to certain 
places of business, recreation, etc., yielded 
the following information: the average 
rural-urban-fringe dweller wants to have 
food market, grade school, and drug store 
reasonably close to home, which in ‘most 
instances means within walking distance. 
Beauty parlor, gas station, high school, 
church, parks, and movies are close enough 
if they lie within a radius of a mile and a 
half. If taverns and airports are five miles 
or more away, that appears to be satisfac- 
tory, and astronomical distances were fre- 
quently given with regard to taverns. 
Places of employment, according to the 
study, need not be close. The nature of the 
place of employment ‘has some bearing, 
of course, on this attitude. In the higher- 
income groups the distances to all these 
services were deemed to be less important 
than in the lower-income groups, the most 
significant difference being found with re- 
gard to food markets.? 

‘When asked to evaluate a list of utilities 
and services, a majority checked as essen- 
tial the following: public transportation, 
sewer, garbage collection, ash collection, gas 
connection, and street lights. Even such 
services as public water supply, sidewalks, 


7 These expressed desires give evidence of the 
realism of the planning based upon the neighborhood 
principle which has been espoused by several plan- 
ners, the. most explicit of whom has been the late 
Clarence Perry. The neighborhood units described 
in his Housing for the Machine Age (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage#oundation, 1939) are illustrations of the 
sort of planning which would permit the residents to 
secure the satisfaction of their needs. This should not 
be interpreted as meaning that all persons would 
find this neighborhood type of life desirable. There is 


still need for a planned area of apartments in the 


central part of cities. 
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and to-the-door mail service were held to be ` 
either essential or desirable. The list is 
given here in order of preference, and it 
should be noted that electricity and tele- 
phone are not included. Few, if any, felt 
that these were not essential. With regard 
to the list of utilities services, the economic- 
class differential observed with regard to the 
foregoing set of services (food market, 
school, etc.) was not in evidence. There ap- 
peared to be as strong a demand for public 
transportation in the upper-middle class as 
among the middle-class groups. This was 
true even in homes in which there were 
several cars, but wherein the wife did not 
drive or did not want to use private cars for 
transporting children to school. Of interest, 
also, is the attitude of the upper classes 
toward sidewalks and street lights, which 
attitude seems to have been motivated by 
the desire to maintain a stereotyped rural- 
manor appearance in the subdivision. Emu- 
lation of wealthier persons in certain of the 
élite-studded areas of the county explains a 
part of this disdain for sidewalks. One price 
which the residents of such subdivisions 
pay for this dubious advantage is the sacri- 
fice of an important part of the children’s 
playground. Macadam and -blacktop road 
surfaces rule out roller skates, and the use 
of the streets for baby buggies and tricycles 
is hazardous. The precarious task of driving 
through such subdivisions when the neigh- 
borhood youngsters are out in full force is 


„well known to anyone who frequents such 


areas. 


The implications of this study for the 
planners whose task it is to plan for the 
rural-urban fringe are, it would seem, clear. 
The dweller in this area is seeking a cleaner, 
less congested community in which he can 
live an urban way of life. Only in a very 
limited sense is it a manifestation of return 


8 By urbanism is meant a way of life character- 
ized by (1) marked division and specialization of la- 
bor,, (2). heterogeneity of social values, (3) relative 
anonymity regarding individual behavior, (4) formal 
laws, and (5) symbols of class and status independent 
of intimate acquaintance. 
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to a rural life; if rural social characteristics 
arise, they will be incidental phenomena. On 
the basis of the expressed desires of the 
rural-urban-fringe dwellers in Milwaukee 
County, objectively verified, it was possible 
to construct an ideal type of rural-fringe 
community. If the people’s desires are to be 
met, the planners should bend their efforts 
to encourage, by every means known to 
them, the building of subdivisions of no 
smaller than three hundred homes. Persons 
living in neighborhoods smaller than this 
will of necessity be deprived of some of the 
desired services and utilities. The federally 
owned demonstration project of Greendale 
is the community which most closely ap- 
proximates the ideal. 

Greendale has a population of about two 
thousand, provides a service center which 
includes grocery store, drug store, small 
service shops, a tavern, and a theater. Pub- 
lic facilities include a fire department and 
excellent school facilities through the eighth- 
grade level. Churches are planned, and at 
present church services are held in the school 
building. Thus Greendale is not a commu- 
nity in the meaning of the term as used by 
the sociologist, because most residents must 
find employment elsewhere, and also such 
services as high school, department store, 
and professional services are not provided. 
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Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of the resi- 
dents for Greendale justifies the selecting of 
it as the closest approach to the ideal rural- 
urban-fringe community. 

The movement into the elated 
fringe is not a desire to escape anything 
that is inherent in urbanism as a way of 
life. Rather it is a desire to retain this way 
of life and yet to avoid some of the inci- 
dental disadvantages which are, it is hoped, 
only temporary characteristics of most 
built-up urban areas. If this study is repre- 
sentative of general trends and attitudes, 
realistic and imaginative replanning of 
the blighted and near-blighted areas of 
the cities should be expected to check the 
peripheral expansion to some significant 
degree. Too much of present-day urban 
planning is focused upon transportation 
lines which are designed to facilitate escape 
from the city into peripheral districts. 
This approach, it would appear, is moti- 
vated by a desire to circumvent, rather than 
to solve, the leading problems of contempo- 
rary city life. The near-cessation of city 
growth which can be expected in the not too 
distant future will give the planners an op- 
portunity to catch their breath and to 
plan not for an expanding city area but fora 
rationally oriented, stable one. 
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A conceptual scheme for the description, organization, comparison, control, and manipulation of co- 
operative processes has been proposed. Co-operation is examined as social values, as contact aspects, as ac- 
tivity involvements, as time sequences, as structural entities, as general culture patterns, and as status rela- 
tions. It is suggested that the seven dimensions which have been singled out may be profitably applied to the 


analysis of any kind of co-operative process. 


There are two important difficulties in 
formulating concise concepts or theories of 
co-operation. The first is that it has no clear 
operational basis. Two persons can co-oper- 
ate while doing vastly different tasks. Mem- 
bers of an army or of a collective farm are 
often said to be “co-operating,” although 
their activities differ in nature, substance, 
time, and place. Conversely, individuals en- 
gaged in common activities at the same time 
and place are not necessarily engaged in a 
co-operative process. For example, one 
might observe two persons digging a ditch. 
From this operational fact we know nothing 
about whether they are co-operating, com- 
peting, or engaged in completely unrelated 
action. One may then proceed to study cer- 
tain operational indexes such as what these 
people say to each other, what statements 
they make about their ditch-digging, and 
how they behave toward each other before 
and after digging the ditch. Such observa- 
tions would increase the possibility of an 
` accurate classification of the nature of the 
social process that is going on. At no time, 
however, can such a conclusion .be based 
merely on operational evidence. It requires 
© understanding, inference, interpretation or 
Verstehen—the data which are the special 
preoccupation of the social sciences.’ 

The second obstacle to a clearer concept 

1 The writer wishes to thank Professors Theodore 
Abel, C. Z. Dickinson, and Edmund de S. Brunner, 
who read this paper and made valuable suggestions. 
This paBer was read at the meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society held in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 23, 1048. 

2 Theodore M. Abel, Systematic Social Theory in 
Germany (New York: Columbia University Press, 
‘ 1929), pp. 223-36. 


of co-operation arises out of the fact that, in 
its popular and scientific usage, it is a catch- 
all for many types of activity. The concept 
is used in too inclusive a manner.. It com- ` 
bines significant differences in social actions 
that should be noted rather than ignored. 
The co-operation of a husband and his wife, 
of an usher at the theater and his public, of 
a Communist and a Fascist anxious to vote 
a moderate center government out of office, 
or of members of a communal monastery 
differs widely. Nevertheless, the term “‘co- 
operation” is popularly appropriate to all 
these interactions. 

This article proposes a scheme of seven di- 
rections of investigation which should be in- 
cluded in any description and analysis ‘of a 
co-operative process. The ultimate useful- 
ness of this scheme will depend on the degree 
of clarity which it can give to the description 
and comparison of co-operative processes 
and on the aid it can provide toward gaining 
insight into causal relationships. 


SOCIAL VALUE 


Co-operation, as Professor Robert Mac- 
Iver has pointed out, can be at either of two 
levels of interest, which vitally affect its na- 
ture.3 At one level is the combination of 
separate individuals, with ultimate ends of - 
their own that may differ from one another 
and may even conflict, who co-operate in’ 
pursuit of a common means toward the 
achievement of their uncommon ends. Co- 
operation of labor and capital usually is of 
this nature, as is the co-operation between 
different political parties on the occasions 


3 Robert M. MacIver, Society (New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937), pp. 50-58. : 
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when tliey are commented on as “strange 
bedfellows.” This type of co-operation will 
break down whenever the common means 
ceases to aid each party in achieving its 
separate ends. It is characteristic of what 
Tönnies has called Gesellschaft relations. 

The other level is. co-operation rooted in 
a common end, a common cause shared by 
all members of the group. Here the co-opera- 
tive processes are not secondary, but pri- 
mary and ultimate, objectives of the social 
activities. Co-operation of members of a 
family or of the communal Hutterite 
Brethren, where co-operation is an essential 
moral value and whose. pursuit is a religious 
duty, occur largely at this level. This type 
of co-operation is the basis of Tönnies’ 
Gemeinschaft relations. 

. Co-operation as a means or an end never 
occurs in its pure form. Any actual co-opera- 
tive social act involves a mixture of the two 
ideal types. Co-operative processes based 
primarily on common ends have great 
strength. The interests of the individual are 
indivisible from those of the group. Men 
will die for a common cause. The tendency 
to co-operate does not depend on success, 
except perhaps in the long run. Temporary 
defeats and frustrations may bind members 
more closely together than success would. 
The effectiveness of such co-operatives as a 
well-knit family, the Jewish co-operative 
farms in Palestine, or an army with good 
morale is derived from a high degree of unity 
of purpose—of both means and ends. 
Co-operation based on like interests with 
different ultimate ends is a more precarious 
process. In the face of strong resistance or 
defeat it is likely to break down. Any change 
in one type of interest of some of the co- 
operating members may disrupt the har- 
mony of all, as the precarious unity of the 
American Democratic or Republican parties 
illustrates. 

An application of this dimension of con- 
ceptual analysis goes far toward explaining 
many differences in the effectiveness of vari- 


4 Joseph W. Eaton, Exploring Tomorrows Agri- 
culture (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943), pp. 
218-30. 
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ous types of co-operatives. The co-operative 
movement in Scandinavia and England is 
much stronger and better developed than in 
the United States. In the European coun- 
tries the members participate not merely be- 
cause it is a means of saving money; they 
share working-class aspirations end an 
ideological affinity with working-class move- 
ments. American co-operatives, on the other 
hand, have little ideological support of this 
kind. Similarly, the relatively greater 
strength of co-operatives in rural than in 
urban areas can be understood in terms of 
the stronger sentiments. Many of America’s 
most successful co-operatives receive their 
primary support from certain closely knit 
ethnic groups. Among the co-operative com- 
munities in the United States, only those 
composed of persons with a xomogenous 
background and a strong commcn-value 
system survived for any length of time. For 
example, to Robert Owen the New Harmony 
community in Indiana was an expression of « 
his social idealism and faith in co-operation 
as a way of life. Most of the members who 
joined this community, however, saw in it 
merely a means of gaining economic security, 
social power, or prestige. The absence of a 
well-integrated or unified conception of the 
meaning of co-operation led ta many con- 
flicts and finally to the dissolution of the 
community. The Amana community in 
Towa lived under a system of communism 
for ninety-nine years, as long as their com- 
mon faith was strong. When these religious 
values weakened in the third generation, the 
community changed its structure inzo a less 
co-operative stock company. Tne means of 
production continue to be used co-opera- 
tively, but each member now makes his own 
decision concerning the ends teward which 
he wishes to strive and to apply ais individu- 
al share.® , 

The strength and effectiveness of a co- 
operative act, therefore, seem to vary with 
the degree to which it is an expression of the 

5 George B. Lockwood, The Mew Harmony 
Movement (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905), 
p. 404. 

é Eaton, op. cil., pp. 231-39. 
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common ends of its members. Similarly, the 
effectiveness of a co-operative act decreases 
with the degree to which means sentiments 
characterize the relationship. It must be 
understood that both means and end are 
relative concepts, not absolutes. What is 
considered “means” and what is defined as 
the “ultimate end” depend, on the degree of 
abstraction or depth used in the analysis. 
But within any particular level of abstrac- 
tion the basic distinction beween means 
and end provides the fundamental dimen- 
sion for the understanding of the’ basis of 
different co-operative processes. 


r CONTACT 


Co-operative contacts are either direct or 
indirect.” Direct co-operation refers to ac- 
tivities of two or more persons acting jointly 
at the same time and place. They may be 
pursued either as a technically essential 
means or as a value-motivated end. Some 
tasks, such as pushing a stalled automobile 
to the nearest garage or building a house, 
could not be performed well, or at all, by any 
single individual. Other co-operative acts, 
such as community worship, a family dinner, 
or a women’s sewing circle, are acts which 
could be carried on equally well in isolation. 
' They are done together because the to- 
getherness brings special satisfaction. 

Indirect co-operation specifies activities 
of people performing related tasks at differ- 
ent times and places. They are directed to- 
ward the achievement of common purposes 
—either means or ultimate ends. The divi- 
sion of labor is largely the indirect form of 
co-operation. Co-operation of this type is 
attaining growing importance in our society. 
The personal satisfactions of real contact 
and of being in the presence of others must 
increasingly be displaced by abstract re- 
wards of having done “a good job,” of in- 
stitutional and formal recognition. Heroes 
receiveemedals rather than popular acclaim. 

Contact is of importance because co- 
operatives, as they grow in size and develop 
in complexity, tend to involve increasing 


7 Maclver, op. cit., p- 50. 
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proportions of impersonal and indirect co- 
operative processes. Often no: structural or 
organizational changes take place to deal 
with the problems arising from this increas- 
ing complexity and indirectness of social 
hie. ` 

The greater the proportion of indirect 
co-operation, the greater the need for sup- 
port from a common system of values or 
ends that will induce individuals to co-oper- 
ate in activities which differ in kind, time, 
and place. This principle becomes apparent 
when an army unit or a business firm sends 
some of its members on “detached service” 
to distant places away from the main body 
of the organization. The maintaining of the 
devotion and loyalty of these isolated indi- 
viduals becomes a problem. 

Personal contact among the co-operating 
individuals must decrease with an increasing 
proportion of indirect co-operation. Imper- 
sonal rewards must be substituted for the 
satisfactions derived from being together 
with others. For example, the techniques of 
fund-raising through personal appeals at a 
church service or a club luncheon must be 
modified when a large general drive is made 
in the community. Formal receipts, insignia, 
or other.institutional rewards are required 
to take the place of direct personal recogni- 
tion. 

With an increasing prevalence of indirect 
co-operation, the maintenance of means of 
communication between members of the 
co-operative group also becomes difficult. 
Modern popular government is currently 
facing a crisis that was known in the town- 
hall meeting of colonial democracy. The 
threat of a breakdown in communication - 
between the members of America’s one 
hundred and forty-five million co-operators 
is acute. How can the individual member of 
such a complex society keep himself in- 
formed on the multitude of problems? How 
can he maintain adequate control over the 
people elected to represent him? ~ 

The effectiveness of a co-operative act 
performed largely by direct contact of the 
participants (car-sharing pool or college 
fraternity) is likely to be strongest when the 
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number of co-operators is small;’ the area 
over which the participants are spread. is 
small; and the time during which the partici- 
pants must maintain co-operative relations 
is short. 

Conversely, co-operative acts performed 
largely through indirect contacts (co-opera- 
tive store or mutual-benefit insurance) can 
effectively include larger numbers of partici- 
pants and extend over a wider area and 
longer time. 

Contact is a clue to the difficulties experi- 
enced by many co-operatives when they 
expand their membership and the variety 


of their services. Observers usually find it- 


detrimental to the “co-operative spirit” that 
characterized the more intimate co-opera- 
tive relations. Co-operation in most large 
organizations is a matter of accounting: 
members receive their dividends by mail at 
the end of each fiscal period. Popular par- 
ticipation in management, democratic de- 
termination of policies, and personal en- 
thusiasm in co-operative affairs cannot be 
expected in a credit union that grows into a 
large mutual-savings bank or in the co- 
operative store which becomes a mere 
branch of a regional co-operative wholesale 
setup. 


ACTIVITY 


Co-operative processes vary in number 
and intensity. At one extreme is hypotheti- 
cal co-operation which involves hardly any 
joint activity at all, i.e., a speech by a mem- 
ber of congress on the virtues of co-opera- 
tion. At the other extreme, individual iden- 
tities come close to disappearing in the 
process, as in a communal farm, a monas- 
tery, or a family. ; 

A co-operative with a single activity, such 
as a mutual fire-insurance company or a 
burial society, requires much less involve- 
ment of personality, interest, and enthusi- 
asm than a family or a communal farm. Its 


8 Similar observations are systematically treated 
by George Simmel, “The Number of Members as 
Determining the Sociological Form of the Group,” 
American' Journal of Sociology, VIII (1902), 1-46, 
158-96. 
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purpose is on the level of means. However, 
should the number and intensity of activi- 
ties increase, common ends rather than 
common means become increasingly essen- 
tial to support the co-operative actions. 
Conversely, individuals who are personally 
involved in a co-operative cannot easily re- 
strict their co-operation to a low level of 
activity. A strain is placed on marriage or 
friendship relations when an effort is made 
to restrict the area of co-operation. A mar- 
ried couple who try to keep their incomes 
separate or intimate associates in business 
who are from divergent social groups often 
find their lack of co-operation in one sphere 
threatening co-operation in the other. 

Activity is particularly important in 
studying the legal structure of a co-opera- 
tive organization. For example, an attempt 
was made in a few co-operative communi- 
ties established by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the 1930’s to combine co- 
operative farming, grocery-buying, housing, 
gasoline-purchasing, medical insurance, and 
other services in one organization. Great 
difficulties were encountered. Not all mem- 
bers were equally interested in the different 
co-operative activities. The apportionment 
of costs, dividends, or losses became a prob- 
lem. Should the profits of a housing unit be 
used to pay a rebate or be invested in the 
co-operative farm? It became necessary to 
reduce the number and range of activities 
to be carried on co-operatively in one or- 
ganization. The members of these commu- 
nities had no strong single goals.” On the 
other hand, this comprehensive type of co- 
operation operates quite effectively in 
Palestine’s collective farms. Here the mem- 
bers are strongly motivated by a common 
ideal. The exclusion of some activities from 
the co-operative process, such as individual 
ownership of clothing, or family (rather than . 
group) control of the children, are a poten- 
tial source of friction.?° ra 


9 Eaton, op. cit., p. 107. 


10 Henrik F. Infield, Cooperative Living in Pales- 
tine (New York: Dryden Press, 1944), pp. 101-5, 
146-49. 
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TIME 


Co-operative processes also differ in their 
temporal dimension. Some, like a theater 
party, are brief, with a definite time limit. 
Some are seasonal or are restricted to a few 
years, like the co-operative apartment of a 
number of college students. Some exist for 
the duration of a socially defined situation, 
like a business partnership, an army com- 
pany of draftees, or a treaty alliance among 
states. Many, co-operatives have an indefi- 
nite life. They are self-perpetuating; while 
some members drop out, others join and 
continue the association. 

The structure within which a co-opera- 
tive process takes place must be carefully 
geared to time. For example, in a Palestinian 
collective farm, where membership is for life 
and encompasses co-operation in most areas 
of life, new members who merely wish to 
join for a few weeks or months cannot be 
absorbed easily. Similarly, the structure of 
the average American family involves a 
system of reciprocities based on the Com- 
munist principle, “to each accordirg to his 
need, from each according to his ability.” 
This structure could not function effectively 
if family membership had a definite time 
limit. When a member no longer feels a 
permament attachment, when the adult son 
goes to work or the daughter marries, the 
co-operative process breaks down. In the 
military services during the war there was 
friction between many temporary reserve 
and regular career officers which can perhaps 
be explained in terms of time. For the same 
reason controversies arise in many consumer 
co-operatives over the use of surpluses; there 
are those who wish to distribute them as 
dividends and those who wish to reinvest 
them in the enterprise. 

The more closely the different members 
approximate ‘one another in duration of as- 
sociation, the greater the stability. How- 
ever, if important differences exist, the or- 
ganizational structure must be adjusted if a 
threat to the co-operative is to be avoided. 
Thus, consumer co-operatives, conscious of 
the fact that members differ in the length of 
their association with the group, have devel- 
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oped regulations to reduce conflicts. They 
include such rules as the refunding of share 
capital or the regular distribution of a stated 
proportion of the surplus as dividends. 


STRUCTURE 


In the consumer co-operative movement 
the Rochdale principles of organization™ are 
commonly recommended as being most ef- 
fective. No good study has ever been made 
to test this hypothesis. But there is some 
evidence that the Rochdale structure is not 
equally well adapted to every type of co- 
operation. Thus, a study of co-operative 
farms made by this writer reveals that there 
are important functional differences . be- 
tween them and consumer or service co- 
operatives. Unless these differences are 
taken into account by the organization’s 
structure, the effectiveness of co-operation 
is likely to be severely impaired.” 

A producer co-operative has less flexi- 
bility in size and function than a consumer 
or service co-operative. The number of mem- 


_bers of a co-operative in which, as in a farm 


or factory, the production of goods from raw 
materials is engaged in is clearly limited by 
the co-operative’s productive plant and re- 
sources. A co-operative farm planned on the 
tilling of a thousand acres cannot easily 
double its membership or lose half of it 
without making important changes in its 


. structure. A consumer co-operative, how- 


ever, experiences fewer organizational 
strains when important variations occur in 
its volume of business or membership. Little 
additional investment is required to double 
output. The number of members can vary 
greatly without requiring the addition of a 
new store or equipment. 

In a producer co-operative each member 
has an important stake. He is part-owner of 


1 These principles are (1) open membership to 
all who wish to join in good faith, (2) one man, one 
vote, (3) limited interest on share capital, (4) pa- 
tronage dividends, (5) sale for cash and at market 
prices, (6) devotion of part of earnings to education 
of members, (7) neutrality in politics, religion, and 
other controversial issues. : 


23 Eaton, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 
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what usually constitutes a considerable 
capital investment. All or a major part of 
his income is earned in the co-operative, 
based on the value accorded by the group 
to his labor. He can terminate his associa- 
tion only with difficulty because his share of 
the capital investment cannot always be 
liquidated or paid out in cash. If he wishes 
to leave, someone else has to take his place. 
In such an organization it is impossible to 
admit to membership everyone who wishes 
to join, Technical qualifications are neces- 
sary in addition to an absorptive capacity 
of the productive resources for more labor. 

Participation in this type of co-operative 
structure is of great importance to the indi- 
vidual. He gains his livelihood and spends a 
large part of his waking hours in it. Common 
political, religious, and other fundamental 
values strengthen the tie between the mem- 
bers.3 

On the other hand, a consumer or service 


co-operative—such as a grocery store, credit, 


union, or mutual-insurance company—has 
different structural requirements. Each 
member’s investment is small and relatively 
liquid. Membership can be terminated 
easily. The services performed by the co- 
operative for members are usually segmental 
and limited. They affect only a small part 
of their income or interests. A member’s 
technical qualifications, his religion, and 
other values are usually unrelated to the 
manifest function of the co-operative. Thus 
neutrality on these questions makes it pos- 
sible to include in one organization as many 
people as possible who are in need of its 
services, regardless of differences they may 
have in other areas. The extent and nature 
of the participation of different members is 
not fixed rigidly by the capital resources. 
Participation can, vary according to each 
man’s special interests, with the benefits and 
income divided on the basis of patronage. 

The structure of functionally different 
co-operatives is often a key to the under- 
standing of difficulties. Some associations 


13 Sectarian or ideologically unified co-operative 
farms are the only co-operatives of their type which 
have been able to maintain themselves for long. 
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attempted to combine producer, con- 
sumer, and service function within one co- 
operative organization. The conflicts which 
arose within these groups were significantly 
related to a lack of appreciation of structural 
principles. At Camelback Farms in Arizona, 
a co-operative association of sixty-nine 
members, only ten were employed to till its 
soil and tend its livestock. The other fifty- 
nine rented houses from the association and 
worked in the near-by city of Phoenix for at 
least $140 a month. At a membership meet- 
ing of the entire association they voted to 
limit the pay to $60 a month for the labor of 
those members who worked the farm. Their 
interest in running the farm as cheaply as 
possible to increase their dividends ran 


counter to the interests of the farm workers 


to get as large wages as possible. 

However, any structural analysis of a 
co-operative process or association must be 
tempered by a distinction between manifest 
and latent function. Thus, theoretically, 
producer co-operatives must limit the size of 
their membership according to the capacity 
of their land and other productive resources. 
Yet here one is confronted with the example 
of the co-operative farms in Palestine that 
have been willing to absorb new members 
without expanding production resources. 
But their latent function is to serve as 
strategic points for the expansion of the 
Jewish-controlled area of Palestine and for 
the absorption of refugees; and the latent 
function is more important than the mani- 
fest function. The willingness of these farms 
to expand membership, even at the expense 
of cutting their standards of living, can be 
understood without invalidating the prin- 
ciples of good organization for producer co- 
operatives. Another illustration is the 
Macon Trading Association, a co-operative 
grocery store competing with several other 
privately owned stores in the same com- 


e 
x4 Mentioned by Harold F. Kaufman in his 
study, “Prestige Classes in a New York Rural Com- 
munity” (Memoir 260) (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, March, 
1944). The factors mentioned above are based on 
this writer’s personal observations. 
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munity with prices at essentially the same 
levels: The store, however, is not merely an 
economic institution. Nearly all the mem- 
bers belong to an ethnic minority of Finnish 
farmers. The store is a center in which they 
can meet socially on neutral grounds, with- 
out involving divergent religious . views 
‘which otherwise divide the Finnish farmers 
into rather clear-cut and opposing factions. 
Their trading at this store represents an af- 
firmation of their social and cultural soli- 
darity. The association also gives this mi- 
nority group an economic and political pow- 
er which they might not have without it. 
The loyalty of many of the members to the 
store is far greater than is common for as- 
sociations of this type. Only by looking at 
the latent functions can the cohesive power 
of this association be fully understood. 


N 
e 


CULTURAL SETTING ` 
No analysis of a co-operative act is com- 


plete unless it is viewed in relation to the ` 


total culture within which it occurs. In both 
Mexico and Saskatchewan*s the government 
is encouraging the establishment of co-op- 
erative farms, but there are important dif- 
ferences in the receptiveness of the two cul- 
tures for these innovations. In Mexico, there 
is a strong cultural pattern of community 
landholdings (ejidos) among the Indians, a 
tradition which, despite its usurpation by 
Spanish conquerors, is still strong. In 
` Saskatchewan, land has been traditionally 
a matter of individual ownership, of family 
homesteading by “rugged individualists.” 
Programs of farm collectivization in these 
two countries are therefore not strictly com- 
parable, despite the superficial resemblance 
of the two programs. They have to overcome 
different cultural resistance and meet dif- 
ferent cultural expectations. 
Margaret Mead’s classification of culture 
into three broad groups—co-operative, in- 
is Eyfer N. Simpson, The Ejido (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1937); H. E. 
Chapman and S. L. Medland, Progress of Co-opera- 


tive Farming in Saskatchewan (Government of the 
_ Province of Saskatchewan, 1947). 5 
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dividualistic, and competitiveś—is based 
on these principles of differential receptivity 
for co-operative relationships. As Mead 
points out in her introduction: “The mere 
recording of the fact that a group of men 
were accustomed to build a canoe together 
would have no coniparative significance un- 
less one knew the sociological constitution 
of the group who builds these canoes, the 
way in which the canoe-building group fitted 
into the total social structure, the articulate 
ends for which each individual in that group 
was working, the sanctions which lay behind 
their working together, and the extent ta 
which this group activity was repréSenta- 
tive of the usual béhavior of members of the 
society.’’*? Thus, the co-operation of several 
women in running a man’s household in 
polygamous Saudi Arabia cannot be com- 
pared with a similar instance in the monog- 
amous United States. 

In analysis of a co-operative process, the 
general cultural milieu must, therefore; he 
considered. The normality of co-operation 
in the particular field within a culture-is‘an 
important dimension. A co-operative associ- 
ation, like a collective farm in America’s 
family-farm culture or a union organization 
among professionals with little or no cul- 
tural support for group activity in its area 
of operation, must develop a special sub- 
culture to make growth and development 
possible. 


STATUS 


The relative status of different partici- 
pants within a co-operative can serve as a 
significant indicator of its operations. Three 
types of status relations are possible: equal 
and identical status of members; equitable 
but not identical status of members (the 
status of different members is not the same, 
but these variations are considered equitable 
within a system of common values); hierar- 
chical status. 

16 Margaret Mead, Co-operation and Competition 
among Primitive Peoples (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1937), pp. 458-62. 


1 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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Most American Consumer „co-operatives 
of the Rochdale type belong. to the first 
class. All members have equal and organiza- 
tionally identical status: they have one vote 
and receive equal benefits and services ac- 
cording to the degree of their participation. 

Co-operative communities or monas- 
teries, which practice the classical Christian 
creed—“And all that believed were togeth- 
er, and had all things in common, and sold 
all their possessions and goods and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need’’® 
—are groups wherein members have equi- 
table but not identical status. Some members 
get greater economic, honorific, or other 
benefits than others. These differences, how- 
ever, are considered equitable under the sys- 
tem of values operative in the community 
or family. 

Finally, there are hierarchical co-opera- 
tives, in which the members have a different 
status, but no common-value system under 
which these differences can be justified by 
all of them. Many of the co-operative farms 
sponsored by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration had this structure. Several levels of 
responsibility and pay were maintained by 
the F.S.A., often without the support and 
agreement of many of the co-operators. 

Relations of equal status are most effec- 
tive in support of co-operative processes 
with superficial and segmental involvement 
of the participants. Equal status relations 
are well adapted to co-operative enterprises 
expressive of common means rather than of 
common ends where activities are relatively 
few. They are perhaps most prevalent in 
Mead’s “individualistic cultures.” 

Equitable status relations require strong 
support from a common-value system. 
Where a co-operative process involves dif- 
ferences in status or benefits, strong com- 
mon ideals are required to make these 
differences seem “equitable?” to all con- 
cerned. They are perhaps most prevalent in 
Mead’s “co-operative cultures.” The history 
of American communal societies furnishes 
many illustrations of this principle. Thus the 


18 Acts 2:44, 45. 
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Amana Society” existed under an economi- 
cally communistic system for ninety-nine 
years. Some members were working hard; 
others performed no useful labor whatso- 
ever. All sorts of social privileges were 
granted to leaders and elders. With a wan- 
ing, in the third and fourth genrerazions, of 


TABLE 1 
SOCIAL VALUES 
Means End 
CONTACT 
Direct INDICECT 
Small numbers Large number 
Small area Large area 
Short time . Long time 
ACTIVITIES 
Few Mary 
TIME 
Defined Undefined 
STRUCTURE 
ConsuMER SERVICE PEODUCER 


Closed membership 
Income by labor 
Much capital 
Limited participation 


Open membership 

Income by patronage 

Little capital 

Unlimited participa- 
tion 


Ideological neutrality Ideological support 


CULTURAL SETTING 


Competitive Individualistic Co-operative 


STATUS 
HIERARCHICAL EQUAL EQUITABLE 
Common Common Common end 
means means 
Many activi- Few activi- Many activi- 
tjes ties ties 


Deep involve- Little involve- Deep involve- 
ment ment ment 


the common faith, this system seemed in- 
equitable to larger and larger groups, within 
the community. In 1932, threatened with ` 
financial ruin and communal strife, the 
Amana Society reorganized as a stock com- 
pany, a co-operative based on equal status 
relations. 

A hierarchy is in one sense che very an- 
tithesis of co-operation. Here one finds no 


19 Eaton, op. cit., chap. xxvii. 
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voluntary acceptance of status or differ- 
ences in benefit among the co-operative 
members. The ranks are the result of differ- 
ences in power within the relationship. This 
power may arise from various kinds of sanc- 
tions. In an army it is the power of military 
courts and the force they can apply; in 
heaven it is the-fear of punishment by God; 
in some farm-security co-operative farms 
the economic dependency of members made 
them acquiesce to hierarchical relationships 
within their association.?° Hierarchical rela- 
tions develop in a co-operative process 
which is an expression of common means 
rather than of common ends, but where the 
number and intensity of activities is rela- 
tively high. They are perhaps most preva- 
lent in Mead’s “competitive culture.” When 
a group like an army or business corpora- 
tion, without strong common values, has to 
engage in a great variety of simultaneous 


co-operative acts, no generally accepted 


method exists to guide the distribution of 
the variety of resulting benefits. Each indi- 


20 Thid., pp. 107-23, 143-46. 
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vidual is intent on maximizing his share for 
the pursuit of his individual ends. The ulti- 
mate principle guiding the distribution of 
group earnings turns out to be the relative 
power potential of each member. 


CONCLUSION, 


The seven aspects of co-operative proc- 
esses which have been singled out have been 
found to be useful for the understanding of 
many co-operative activities. The hypothe- 
sis is suggested that they can be usefully 
applied to any kind of co-operative process. 
There can, however, be no neat categoriza- 
tion of different groups or their activities 
into one or the other form of co-operation, a 
fact which the writer recognized in designing 
Table 1. Co-operative acts differ only in the 
degree or extent to which they are charac- 
terized by different attributes. There is some 
evidence that the conceptual scheme facili- 
tates the formation of general hypotheses 
leading to the development of a body of 
systematic theory. 
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THE CREATION OF POPULAR HEROES 


ORRIN E. KLAPP 


ABSTRACT 


The popular hero is a social type having certain definable roles. The problem of making a hero is that of 
imputing to a person these roles and of maintaining and building a collective interpretation which has the 
character of a legend. The destroying of a hero is the casting of him in antiheroic roles. Social types, especially 
fundamental symbols such as the hero, the villain, and the fool, provide a key to collective psychology be- 
cause the mass recognizes and readily responds to these symbols. 


An age of mass hero worship is an age of 
instability. The contemporary heroes who 
are emerging in politics, sports, -entertain- 
ment, religion, and in every other field in 
which the public is interested are a focus of 
social reorientation in a time of rapid 
change. Max Weber provides a fruitful con- 


cept of charismatic leadership which helps. 


to indicate some of the implications of sec- 
tarian and revolutionary movements ori- 
ented by popular leaders and heroes. 
Heroes arise in four general ways: by 
spontaneous popular recognition and hom- 
age; by formal selection, as in the case of 
canonization and military decoration; by 
the gradual growth of popular legends; and 
also as the poetical creations of dramatists, 
story-tellers, and writers. However heroes 
emerge, they tend to be recognized by a cer- 
tain characteristic social behavior of hero 
worship: they are honored and given special 
status; they are commemorated by dramas, 
legends, memorials, relics, and the like; and 
they frequently receive regular veneration 
or celebration by organized cults. A hero is 
defined as a person, real or imaginary, who 
evokes the appropriate attitudes and be- 
havior. ; 
The hero in social life is thus essentially 
more than a person; he is an ideal image, a 
legend, a symbol. The study of growing hero 
legends shows us that the fame of a hero isa 
collective product, being largely a number 
of popular imputations and interpretations. 
Once formed, as has been often said, the 
legend of a hero “lives a life of its own.” The 
creation of a hero from a historical person is 
therefore visualized as the attachment of 
certain roles and traits to him through 
drama, news, publicity, rumor, and other 


media, so as to show him in a collective in- 
terpretation. By far the majority of popular 
heroes emerge without a deliberate effort 
having been made to create them; the devel- 
opment of a hero is largely an involuntary 
collective process. 

A hypothetical problem in public rela- 
tions is (a) how to transform a mediocre 
personality into a personage of heroic stat- 
ure and great public appeal or (b) how to 
destroy a popular hero by casting him in, or 
attaching to him, various roles which are 
especially antiheroic. One might be con- 
cerned with such a problem, for instance, in 
the preparation of a political candidate or in 
propaganda against the hero of an antago- 
nistic social movement or nation. 

This includes specific problems such as 
the relative importance of the personality 
features of heroes; precisely what roles to 
attach to build up or to destroy heroic 
status; and by what means to attach these 
roles, e.g., how best to employ publicity and 
communications media. 

A study'of popular heroes and hero types 
in myth and legend! provides a basis for the 
evaluation of certain factors in their crea- 
tion, namely, (1) the situations in which 
heroes emerge—principally interest, crisis, ` 
and drama; (2) heroic and antiheroic roles; 
(3) “color”; (4) personal traits; (5) stories 
and rumors; (6) publicity; and (7) organiza- 
tion of the popular reaction to the hero. 


HERO-MAKING SITUATIONS, 
Heroes arise in areas of life where there is 
a focus of public interest. These need not be 
important historical situations but are per- 


z Orrin E. Klapp, “The Hero as a Social Type” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1948). 
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haps better described as events having 
drama and human interest, such as sports 
and theatrical performances, as well as 
battles and political crises. They are situa- 
tions of suspense or unmet need, such as con- 
flict, competition, effort, or struggle. When 
an issue is felt to be important and its out- 
come is, at the same time, in doubt, a favor- 
able situation is created. Practically speak- 
ing, a politician who is sensitive to the issues 
which are temporarily arousing people or 
who can create crises is in a position to make 
himself a hero. 


HEROIC ROLES 


The study of mythical and popular heroes 
shows the following possible roles: (1) the 
conquering hero, (2) the Cinderella, (3) the 
clever hero, (4) the delivering and avenging 
hero, (5) the benefactor, and (6) the martyr. 

The conquering hero as a type is created 
- by roles which give the actuality or the illu- 
sion of superhuman power.? The perform- 
ance of miraculous feats is an outstanding 
characteristic of folk heroes, such as Beo- 
wulf, Siegfried, and Paul Bunyan. In con- 
tests the conquering hero is invincible; in 
feats he is inimitable. Such are Jack Demp- 
sey and Babe. Ruth. Also important are tests 
which show superhuman endurance, skill, 
bravery, or virtue. Such, for instance, are 
the stunts which made the late Houdini such 
a hero as an “escape artist.” In practical 
application, any story, impression, photo- 
graph, rumor, or role which can be en- 
gineered to emphasize the extraordinary 
power of the candidate, or his supremacy in 
any field of endeavor, is likely to help make 
him a popular hero. Conversely, any sign of 
weakness will diminish his stature. 

If the candidate is a person of youthful or 
unpromising appearance, the Cinderella or 
“dark-horse” role may make him a hero. In 
this role, a hero who apparently hasn’t a 
chance, who perhaps has been ridiculed, 
rises to success over more favored oppo- 


2We may note this in the creation of movie 
heroes who knock out “setups” with the help of 
sound effects emphasizing the force of their punches. 
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nents. Among American popular heroes the 
cases of Lindbergh and of “Wally” Simpson 
will be familiar. Lindbergh, arriving to com- 
pete in a trans-Atlantic air race at the last 
moment as an “unknown,” created by his- 
unexpected success an unparalleled public 
impression. A variant of the Cinderella 
theme is that of the “poor boy who makes 
good.” This is usefully attached to political 
candidates by publicity writers. Most major 
American heroes were “poor boys” or 
“orphans.” In another practical context let 
us take the case of a “rookie” pitcher who 
has real, but hidden, promise. If it were de- 
sired by a professional baseball club to build 
him up into a hero, it might be useful to 
publicize him first as a Cinderella-like figure, 
as an orphan like Babe Ruth, or as a boy 
who has suffered ridicule from other players; 
then let him shine forth with a brilliant rec- 
ord of victories. Much popular interest 
might be attracted to this unknown and the 
basis laid for a popular hero.3 

A role which emphasizes cleverness rather 
than strength has helped make many Ameri- 
can popular heroes, including Abraham Lin- 
coln, Davy Crockett, Will Rogers, and Huey 
Long. This is found in folklore in the role of 
Reynard the Fox. A person who bests his 
rivals by wit, unexpected tricks, or hoaxes is 
likely to become a great favorite with the 


. people. The clever hero requires the opposi- 


tion of an opponent of much superior size, 
power, or pretense. The Eulenspiegel char- 
acter has the charm of humor as a saving 
grace which helps to offset any moral defects 
he may have, for it is well known that the 
clever hero is frequently a “rogue.” But his 
defeated opponents are fools. In public life, 
if any person continually and impudently 
flouts forces which are superior, he may ac- 
quire the status of a popular hero even 
though a lawbreaker.‘ For the appeal of the 

3 A third variant of the Cinderella role is that of 
the “‘giant-killer,” a small person who unexpectedly 


defeats a formidable opponent, as in the tale of 
David and Goliath. 

4 For instance, the bandit leaders Pancho Villa 
and Jesse James. The appeal of the legendary Robin 


Hood consisted partly in his continual escapes mora 
the Sheriff of Nottingham. 
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clever hero is the perennial triumph of 
“brains over brawn,” la sagesse des petits. A 
practical way in which this role might be 
exploited would be to pit a candidate who 
has some cleverness against dull opponents 
whom he can publicly foil with a joke. Much 
of Lincoln’s effectiveness as a stump speaker 
can be attributed to his resourcefulness vis- 
à-vis pompous and pretentious opponents. 

The delivering hero is one who comes in 
time of need to save people in danger or dis- 
tress. The effectiveness of the role depends 
upon a dramatic climax, in which the plight 
of the victim becomes as serious as possible 
before the hero enters. That these situations 
operate to make heroes in real life is evi- 
denced by the medals given every year for 
lifesaving. The popularity of military leaders 
is often based upon this role. Almost any 
social problem or crisis in politics, sports, or 
everyday life provides an opportunity for a 
delivering hero. To make a social problem 
seem as serious as possible before a political 
leader takes action to correct it would be one 
practical way of increasing the popularity of 
a statesman. 

Benefactions also do much to improve the 
popularity of a public figure. Many Ameri- 
can heroes have been kindhearted men who 
aided the poor and unfortunate. The legends 
of Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln are 
full of such stories. Some of Babe Ruth’s 
popularity is due to tales of his visits to sick 
boys to encourage them and to present them 
with bats. John D. Rockefeller’s reputation 
was improved by a public relations counsel’s 
advice to give dimes to little boys. Visits to 
hospitals have become a standard public re- 
lations routine for celebrities. It may be 
noted that some of Al Capone’s popularity 
as a hero centered around his role as a public 
“benefactor” and the many stories of his 
“Santa Claus” generosity. 

A final role which is of great power in cre- 
ating heroes is that of the martyr. A theme 
of self-sacrifice woven into the story of any 
public figure gives him additional prestige. 


s Native Louisianians still point to the bridges 
“that Huey built.” 
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The strength of martyr cults,® as well as the 
potency of figures such as Lincoln and 
Gandhi as symbols, rests upon their having 
suffered death for a cause.” Hitler astutely 
exploited this in the case of Horst Wessel. 
At times the need of a movement for a 
martyr may be so great that very unlikely 
figures become martyr symbols.’ We may 
say that any crisis or conflict in which an 
important cause is involved provides an 
opportunity for some person to achieve the 
status of martyr. 


“COLOR” 


The quality of “color” seems to be in 
actions or traits which excite popular inter- 
est and imagination, giving rise to stories 
which recount or intérpret these features. 
The term “color” may be applied to public 
figures who tend to stand out from rivals by 
virtue of things they do or of striking per- 
sonal traits.” Color has apparently three 
main functions: (a) to excite attention, in- 
terest, imagination, and interpretation; (b) 
to set a person apart, rendering him unique 
or peculiar; and (c) to make him unfor- 
gettable. There are two ways in which it is 
exploited by public figures: through actions 
or roles and through personal traits. In the 
former case impressive style or virtuosity— 
sometimes called “grandstanding” or “show- 
manship”—is of great importance in making 
performers popular. Musicians frequently 
play difficult passages not because of their 


§See D. W. Riddle, The Martyrs: A Study in 
Social Control (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931). 

7Note, e.g., the myths of Roland, Siegfried, 
Achilles, Samson, Cuchulain, Robin Hood, Jesse 
James. 


51. H. Jenks, “The John Brown Myth,” Ameri- 
can Mercury, I (1924), 267-73; note also the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case. 


? “Color” in athletics usually means 4 peculiar 


_ Style or idiosyncrasy which serves to attract and ex- 


cite interest in a player. Both Babe Ruth and Jack 
Dempseyj had “natural color.” Another meaning of 
the term ‘‘color” is supplied from the field of litera- 
ture: being a quality of vivacity or picturesqueness 
which makes localities or characters stand out as 
unique places or personalities. 
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musical merit but because they will show off 
talents: Dancers and acrobats, similarly, 
‘frequently exaggerate the difficulty of cer- 
tain acts in order to draw applause from the 
crowd. The other type of color, that of per- 
sonal traits, is found in distinctive features, 
mannerisms, and dress; for instance, in Hit- 
ler’s mustache or General Patton’s pearl- 
handled pistols. We conclude that color in 
the form of eccentricities, affectations, and 
the like help in creating heroes, regardless of 
their other significance, because they excite 
interest, give people something to talk 
about, and make a distinct impression on 
the memory. We must note, however, that 
there are many heroes who lack personal 
color.t° Color by itself is not sufficient to 
make a hero unless a heroic role is played 
and the right combination of other factors 
achieved. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF HEROES 


What part do personal traits play in the 
making of heroes? In general, personal traits 
are relatively unimportant, for the emer- 
gence of a hero is a matter of popular selec- 
tion. If a personal trait cannot be perceived, 
it is of little value in the creation of the pub- 
lic impression which is the essence of the 
hero. The public, indéed, is usually ignorant 
of its heroes.” There are several reasons for 
this: First, at the time of emergence of a 
hero the public usually has little oppor- 
tunity for making direct observations; sec- 
ond, actions have a permanent advantage 
over traits in commanding interest and at- 
tention; third, the public usually infers the 
traits of a hero from the thing he has done. 
Therefore, we may say that roles rather 
than traits make heroes and that personal 
traits are subordinate to roles. The conclu- 


10 Tt has frequently been observed, for instance, 
that General Pershing, the most popular hero of 
World War I, was almost totally devoid of personal 
color. Similarly, St. Thérése of Lisieux was a nun 
lacking in personal traits or actions which would 
make her conspicuous. 


Tt cannot perceive their actual traits. All it 
knows about them is their public roles, The demand 
for biographies, information, anecdotes, etc., is a 
testimony of the public’s ignorance of its heroes. 
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sion that personal traits are relatively unim- 
portant in creating heroes is consistent with 
a symbolic theory of the hero: even the best- 
known public figures are to a large extent 
legend.” Distance builds the “great man.” 
Regardless of what inherent qualities a can- 
didate may have, if he plays a suitable pub- 
lic role he can become a hero. Carlyle was 
wrong when he said hero worship is the 
“reverence and obedience done to men really 
great and wise.” 
Several ways, however, may be noted in 
which actual personal qualities help to cre- 
ate the role of the hero. First, the traits 
which the public is able to perceive should 
be consistent with the role. For instance, 
when an effort was made to beautify Jack 
Dempsey for the movies, there was a popu- 
lar outcry among his fans that they pre- 
ferred him to remain ugly and look his part 
as a fighter. Second, a feature, such as phy- 
sique, has a value for suggesting to the pub- 
lic the kind of role the person will play. For 
instance, broad shoulders predispose a man 
to the part of the conquering hero: It was 
said that General Pershing’s “strong jaw” 
lent him an appearance of power. Practically 
speaking, it is easier'to cast a small, witty 
person as a clever hero, a young person as a 
Cinderella, or a person with a kind counte- 
nance as a martyr." Third, where the per- 
formance of a role is dependent upon the 
actual possession of a personal trait, we may 
say that inherent qualities help to make the 
hero. For instance, much of Babe Ruth’s 
batting power was attributed to an actual 
superiority of physique, eyesight, and mus- 
cular co-ordination, as established by psy- 


See R. P. Basler, The Lincoln Legend (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935); Cameron Rogers, The 
Legend of Calvin Coolidge (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., 1928). 


13 The exceptions to this are almost as numerous 
as the rule:‘Napoleon was a little man who played 
the conquering hero. Good looks or even a “baby 
face” can hardly be considered an insuperable ob- 
stacle to creating the role of a ‘‘killer.”” While at- 
tractive features may be of value in inclining people 
to like a candidate, some of the least prepossessing 
persons have become popular heroes. Will Rogers 
used to remark that he had “the ugliest face in the 
films.” Note also Al Capone. 
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chological tests. On the other hand, the op- 
portunities for illusion and legend-building 
are so tremendous that there is no constella- 
tion of personal traits which could keep a 
person from becoming a hero if a heroic role 
were played, and there are no personal 
traits per se which can make a hero unless a 
heroic role is played or attributed to the 
person in the public mind. 


STORIES AND RUMORS 


The remark of an actress that “‘it is better 
to have someone talk about you, even if they 
say ill things, than not to talk about you at 
all” is valid in the case of popular heroes. 
The conceptions of heroic and antiheroic 
roles provide a framework within which de- 
liberately to initiate legends. In addition to 
heroic roles, anecdotes regarding personal 
idiosyncrasies and preferences will do much 
to “humanize” a hero, particularly if he is 
little known personally.74 Will Rogers’ 
“wisecracks,” which depicted him as a 
clever hero and homespun wit, were re- 
peated throughout the nation. Finally, de- 
liberate fabrication of stories, for example, 
dime novels, proved to be effective in the 
case of Buffalo Bill." 


PUBLICITY 


Any means of placing a figure before the 
public eye will help to make him a hero. 
However, the importance of mere publicity 
has been greatly exaggerated.° Heroes 
emerge typically without deliberate pub- 
licity,!7 and many persons in the limelight 


14 For instance, the fact that General Pershing 
stopped to talk to a little boy was avidly seized upon 
by the public. Humanizing stories, incidentally, will 
do much to destroy the character of a villain. 


13 R. J. Walsh and M. S. Salsbury, The Making of 
Buffalo Bill (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928). 


16 Today, more than ever before, belief in ‘the 
hero’ is a synthetic product. Whoever controls the 
microphones and printing presses can make or un- 
make belief overnight. . . . Particularly today, any 
‘front? man can be built up into a ‘hero’ ” (Sidney 
Hook, The Hero in History [New York: John Day 
Co., 1943], pp. 10, 153). 


17 The case of Sergeant York provides an in- 
stance. The rumor of his exploit spread through the 
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fail to become heroes. A good example of the 
failure to make heroes through publicity is 
provided by inept publicity stunts, such as 
aerial weddings, flagpole sitting, and dives 
off the Brooklyn Bridge, which attract at- 
tention but fail to arouse hero worship. In 
the age of mass communications, however, 
heroes can be more arbitrarily manufactured 
and more quickly and widely diffused, once 
a formula for making heroes is found. 


ORGANIZING THE POPULAR REACTION 
TO THE HERO 


Finally, some contribution can be made 
to the creation of a popular hero by organiz- 
ing the popular reaction to him. Souvenir- 
collecting, fan-letter writing. and popular 
homage can be organized in various ways. 
Babe Ruth clubs were started among Ameri- 
can boys by a candy company. Likewise the 
autographing of balls and bats by Babe 
Ruth became a standard public relations 
technique. Similarly Lindbergh clubs, Ru- 
dolph Valentino associations, and Sinatra 
clubs have been formed. In the latter case, 
juvenile “swooners” have been encouraged 
and organized in their behavior by deliber- 
ately planted claques. Huey Long’s organi- 
zation was nation-wide and showed signs of 
becoming a major political party. It is not 
desired, however, to overemphasize the de- 
gree to which popular reaction to a hero can 
be deliberately stimulated. The success of 
these efforts depends largely upon a good 
deal of prior enthusiasm. 


ANTIHEROIC ROLES 


A difficult problem is presented in the 
effort to destroy a hero. In general, it may 
be said that the longer a hero has been in 
existence, the more developed his legend, the 
harder it is to destroy him. Certainly it is 
hard to shake the popular faith in a hero 


Army and finally forced cognizance from headquar- 
ters, at which time reporters and photographers 
picked up the story and disseminated it to the na- 
tion. Deliberate agitation, howeve-, served crucially 
to bring heroes to the attention of the public in the - 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
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- once established.*? People are loyal to their 


heroes and usually defend them. Mere truth 
does not suffice to undermine this loyalty; as 
the debunkers of Lincoln have. found out. 
There are certain crises in the formation of 
hero legends which can be exploited to de- 
stroy a hero, and there are certain roles or 
traits which are antiheroic. These are (1) 
weakness, (2) treachery, (3) persecution, 


` and (4) the character of the clown or fool. 


Where the hero is of the “conquering” 
type, a demonstrated weakness, such as 
cowardice or defeat in a contest, may serve 


` to destroy the myth of his invincibility. 


` 


This is evidenced in the case of Al Capone, 
who after his conviction for income-tax eva- 
sion lost much of his glamour. Until then it 
was popularly thought that he could “fix” 
any judge and evade any law. 

The hero may also “step down” to an- 
other champion. Yet, a “fair and honorable” 
defeat does not serve to tarnish the reputa- 


_ tion of a hero, as is seen in the cases of the 


boxing heroes John L. Sullivan and Jack 
Dempsey. If, in his defeat, there has been 
the possibility of unfairness or treachery, 
this will be made the occasion for casting 
him as a martyr. Thus, at the time of Demp- 
sey’s defeat by Gene Tunney, a “long 
count” by a referee provided a basis for a 
claim of unfairness, and Dempsey’s popu- 


larity rose, while Tunney acquired the tem- 


porary character of a villain. Similarly, if 
the hero is overcome by overwhelming 
forces, as Davy Crockett or Hitler, it: is 
likely that he will be cast as a martyr. 
Finally, if the hero is assassinated, as in the 
case of Huey Long, it may be that he will 
acquire elevated status. Thus, the defeat of 


` a hero, unless’ clearly a result of his own 


cowardice or weakness, may serve to 
strengthen rather than to weaken his image, 
Any public occasion in which a person is 


18 This is evidenced in the inability of people to 
' believe that the hero has died, as demonstrated by 


the legend@of “‘sleeping heroes” (e.g., Arthur, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa) who will return in time of need. 
See H. R. Trevor-Roper, ““The Last Days of Hitler,” 
Life, March 17, 1947; G. E. Simpson and J. B. 
Cineas, “Folk Tales of Haitian Heroes,” Journal of 
American Folklore, LIV (1941), 183-84. 
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forced to make a stand against a popular 
person or cause may cast him in an anti- 
heroic role. Thus, in 1940, Lindbergh, al- 
though he had the status of a hero, took a 
position of apparent support to Germany 
and endangered his popularity. In the eyes 
of many he was almost a traitor. We may 
say that the “Judas” role’? is particularly 
applicable to persons who contend against 
popular causes or defeat unfairly established 
popular heroes. Thus, John Wilkes Booth, 
far from acquiring the status of a champion 
of the South (which he was in his own eyes) 
by the assassination of Lincoln, became a 
detested villain. 

Whenever a public figure comes in con- 
flict with a person of inferior power who has 
some degree of public sympathy, he runs the 
danger of being defined as a persecutor.*° 
The rival, if ruthlessly dealt with or perse- 
cuted, may become a victim, or even a 
martyr if identified with a popular cause. 
Thus, the famous slapping incident in the 
career of General George S. Patton during 
the recent war did much to dim the glory of 
what otherwise might have been a spectacu- 
lar popular hero. The role of the “bully” is 


.also found in an incident in the early career 


of Jack Dempsey, which had much to do 
with a temporary unpopularity. In his fight 
with Georges Carpentier, a French war hero, 
in 1921, Dempsey found himself character- 
ized as a “slacker” who had failed to register 
for the draft. His brutal victory over Car- 
pentier was pictured in the press as a mar- 
tyrdom for a valiant but outmatched fighter. 
Dempsey’s victory was greeted with hardly 
a cheer from the public at the ringside. He 
found himself more unpopular after the 
knockout than before, bearing the double 
stigma of a “coward” and “draft-dodger” 
and of the bully who persecutes righteous- 
ness. 

Clearly it is dangerous for a potential 


19 The traitor role is found throughout folklore in 
villains who betray heroes: Hagen, Ganelon, Mor- 
dred, Robert Ford, Delilah. 


2 In folklore this role is embodied in Herod, 
Pontius Pilate, Goliath, who persecute heroes. 
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hero to gain ruthless victories over weaker 
figures, especially if his own status is inse- 
cure. The only time that a hero can perse- 
cute ruthlessly is when his opponent has 
been defined indisputably as a traitor, as in 
the case of J. Edgar Hoover’s pursuit of 
“public enemies” and Hitler’s persecution 
of the Jews. i 

One of the most effective roles for depre- 
ciating a public figure is that of the “clown” 
or “fool.” Roles portraying ineptness or 
stupidity,” particularly ludicrous defeats at 
the hands of apparently lesser rivals, will 
give a personage this character. A victory of 
a clever hero usually ‘‘makes a fool of” 
somebody. An example is an episode in the 
early career of General Pershing. Prior to 
the World War, Pershing was delegated to 
head a punitive expedition into Mexico, in 
pursuit of the bandit, Pancho Villa. Much 
publicity was given to the campaign in the 
press, and week after week there came re- 
ports of how Pancho Villa, the clever hero of 
Mexico, had outwitted and “escaped” time 
and again from the formidable American 
force which had been sent to “get him dead 
or alive.” The situation became ludicrous, 
and the Wilson administration as well as 
Pershing narrowly escaped embarrassment 
by the recalling of the expedition from 


a Chamberlain, after Munich, lingered between 
two antiheroic roles: the fool and the traitor. 
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Mexico to attend to more urgent matters, 
namely, the war with Germany. Villa never 
was caught, and he remained the hero of 
Mexico. It happened that Pershing’s next 
role as deliverer of the Allies overshadowed 
his previous near-fiasco, and he became a 
great American popular hero. Much of the 
strategy of political campaigns, of course, is 
concerned with making a fool of the rival 
candidate. And no one who has been thor- 
oughly made a fool in the public eye has 
much chance to become a hero. 

The study of popular heroes suggests that 
heroes, villains, and fools are among certain 
basic social symbols. The popular mind is 
structured with regard to the categories by 
which it defines persons and situations. 
When a person becomes defined as a hero, he 
is potentially a very attractive and powerful 


‘leader. These basic roles by which persons 


are defined constitute primitive images 
which, while they are not inherited arche- 
types as Jung suggested but probably are 
based on universal human experiences, pro- 
vide a key to collective psychology. The 
masses react in terms of certain standard 
definitions which can be appreciated by 
everybody. In this way large numbers of 
people can be quickly mobilized into certain 
collective emotions, whether of hero worship 
or of generosity, humor, vengeance, or hate. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AND RECIDIVISM 
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ABSTRACT 


Association between in-prison educational treatment and subsequent criminal behavior was studied by 
comparing the proportion of nonrecidivists in adjusted contro] and experimental groups. The hypothesis 
that educational treatment has no significant association with postrelease recidivism must be rejected. 
Training for less than six months appears to have no effect on recidivism. Thus men should not be admitted 
for less than six months of schooling if their admission would require the exclusion of men who can be schooled 


longer. 


I, ANALYSIS 


Since 1922, an adult-education program 
has been conducted at the Wisconsin State 
Prison by the extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Cell study, guided 
reading courses, a library, individualized in- 
struction, university correspondence courses, 
and a full-time day-school program have all 
been a part of the prison school’s activities. 
. An evaluation of the full-time day-school 
program was requested by the prison offi- 
cials to assist them in developing and ex- 
panding rehabilitation measures." 

The null hypothesis tested was: the edu- 
cational treatment of prisoners through the 
full-time day school at the Wisconsin State 
Prison has no significant association with 
the postrelease recidivism of men released 
.on parole within two years after their re- 
lease. 

The independent variable—educational 
treatment—was defined as enrolment in one 
or more day-school classes offered at the 
prison. 

The dependent variable—postrelease 
recidivism—was defined as arrest and con- 
viction for an offense committed after re- 
lease which resulted in a sentence of six 
months or more on probation, or a similar 

This work was supported by a grant from the 
Special Research Fund of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This is a report on one aspect of a recidivism 
study conducted by the sociology department at the 
requesteof Chester Allen, director of the field or- 
ganization of the extension division, and Dr. Carl 
Johnson, then director of prisoner education at the 
Wisconsin State Prison. This project was under the 
direction of Dr. John L. Gillin, Dr. T. C. McCor- 
mick, and Dr. Leland C. DeVinney. R. A. Hornseth 
has developed short-cut computing techniques. 


sentence to an institution, or involved addi- 
tional supervision in the prison for violation 
of parole on other than technical grounds. 
To eliminate the variability of parole periods 
a two-year postrelease period was studied. 

The hypothesis was tested by comparing 
the proportion of nonrecidivists in the con- 
trol and experimental groups under adjusted 
conditions. The total sample comprised 
1,762 men released on parole between Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, and December 31, 1941. The 
control group consisted of 1,082 men who 
had no contact with the day school while in 
prison. The balance of 680 men who had 
been enrolled in at least one day-school class 
made up the experimental group. To ob- 
serve the effects of the amount of participa- 
tion in the prison educational program, the 
experimental group was divided into six 
subgroups according to the length of time 
they had attended the prison school.? 

Since the control and experimental groups 
were not matched, the factors associated 
with both recidivism and participation in 
the prison school had to be equated in the 
two groups. For example, forgers, whose 
rate of recidivism was much above average, 
occurred in greater proportion in the con- 
trol group than in the experimental group. 
Such biases, if uncorrected, would, of course, 
invalidate the study. 


2The first experimental group included 680 
men who were enrolled in the prison school; the 
second group included 603 men who were enrolled 
for two months or more; the third, 529 men enrolled 
for three months or more; the fourth, 339 men 
enrolled for six months or more; the fifth, 248 
men enrolled for nine months or more; and the 
sixth, 186 men enrolled for one year or more. 
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Association of a factor either with re- 
cidivism alone or with school participation 
alone would do no harm. For example, prior 
criminal record was associated with recidi- 
vism but did not vary between’‘the experi- 
mental and control groups, Again, native- 
born whites were disproportionately repre- 
sented in the two groups, but nativity was 
not associated with recidivism. 

The factors that required equating were 
identified by tests for association with both 
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control group. The net effect was a spurious 
decrease of the proportion of nonrecidivism 
in the experimental group and, of course, 
a reverse effect in the control group. 

These spurious influences have been re- 
moved by a method analagous to the use of 
standard populations in demographic stud- 
ies; the proportions of nonrecidivism ob- 
served in the control group’s categories are 
applied to the frequencies in the experimen- 
tal group’s categories. The result reveals 


TABLE 1 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH RECIDIVISM AND PARTICIPATION 


Factor 


oOo WAMBwWHN H 


Ho 
KO 
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1g. Intelligence quotient.............. 
20. Inmate’s environment............. 
21. Use of alcohol................0.005 


recidivism and school participation. The re- 
sults are given in Table 1. When “sig” fol- 
lows a factor in the table, the latter, in at 
least one of its categories, was significantly 
associated with recidivism or school par- 
ticipation, as there indicated. When “sig” 
is italic, the factor was associated with both 
recidivism and school participation. The dis- 


tribution of fifteen of these factors was found. 


to decrease the nonrecidivist proportions of 
the experimental group, while only four de- 
creased the nonrecidivist proportions of the 


3 The 5 per cent level of significance was used 
throughout this study. 


. Length of time served for the offense under study...... 
. Marital status upon admission. .... 
. Accomplices...........0. 000.000 
. Venereal infection................ 
Age at entering Wisconsin State Prison............... 
. Crime type for which committed... 
. Total time under legal supervision during life for miscon- 
dutt 22 ones eee Sas Mee de ees 
. Number of commitments to solitary confinement,...... 
. Number of misconduct citations exclusive of solitary con- 
fineMent. i eneeier onr ces ee eee 
. Age at release on parole........... 
. Age at leaving school............. 
. Age at first arrest................ 
. Birthplace of inmate.............. 
. Race and birthplace of parents... .. 
15. Prior criminal record.............. 
16. Time under supervision up to this offense for misconduct 
17. Period of release................. 


Association 
Association with Participa- 
with tion in Prison 
Recidivism Szhool 
Sig Sig 
EET  aiauete Sig Sig 
PEENE ET Sig sig 
a a and aoe ons Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
EE ee E E Sig Sig 
PE Sig Sig 
Sig Sig 
E E T Sig Sig 
he he OAM eats Sig Sig 
peste dnote Sig Sig 
Linnean etree bbe O Sig Sig 
Sedalia eta Gennes Sig Sig 
EWEA AA AAA Sig Pe 
EA. seceded Rabel eR wid erie Sig ss 
Sig Lia 
E RE EATA stat Lig 
a Tee Meenas fig 


what the proportion of nonrecidivism in the 
control group would have been if the control 
group had had the same distribution rela- 
tive to the interfering factor as the experi- 
mental group. This technique is illustrated 
in Tables 2 and 3. The nonrecidivist propor- 
tions resulting from these adjustments of the 
control group according to the frequency 
distribution of each of the experfmental 
groups are stated in Table 4, fcr each factor 
held constant. The significance of the differ- 
ence between each of these prcportions and 
the corresponding observed experimental-, 
group proportions given in the last line of 
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`- this table was then determined. The results 
of these tests in terms of the probability 
that the difference may be explained by 

. chance are stated in Table 5. The formula 
used for testing follows Table 3. 


i II. CONCLUSIONS 
If one can assume that the causal system 
under control is complete—that factors 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF MISCONDUCT CITATIONS 
AMONG NONRECIDIVISTS 























` CONTROL Groue* EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP 5 
: No. or 
MISCONDUCT Propor- Probar: 
CITATIONS Total tion Total ‘da oF 
No. Non- | No. ai 
Pree on- 
m [recidivist] ws aea 
recidivist 
. i 
None.......... 528 | 0.8560 | 53 | 0.9623 
One............ 227 | ..8193 | 40 go0o 
TWO, ore. e eee. 103 | .8349 | 22 8182 
Three asaca 59 -7718 | 22 8636 
Four... 37 | -7837 | 26 .8077 
Five to nine..... 79 | .7974 | 46 . 7826 
Tentofourteen..| 26 | .7692 | 24 - 8333 
Fifteen and over.| 23 | 0.5652 | 15 | 0.8667 
) RASENE 7 
Allee 1,082 | 0.8235 | 248 | 0.8710 
ps 
* Corrected control group proportion of nonrecidivists: 
_ wii _ 196.4 _ 
= Sor age ~ 7979: 


‘The formula used for testing the significance of the difference 
between two proportions, the experience of one distribution be- 
ing adjusted to the frequency distribution of the other is ` 


P: — fs 
N x Zwi tili 4 pat 
(w;) En; Zw; 
This formula and the statistical techniques used in this study 


were developed in co-operation with Dr. T. C. McCormick and 
R. A. Hornseth. 


CR = 





` 


‘other than those investigated did not affect 
the’relationship—then the following conclu- 
sions can be drawn: - 

1. Some of the differences between the 
postrelease recidivism of. the men treated 
through education and of men not so treated 
are large enough to reject. the hypothesis 
that the educational treatment of prisoners 


in the Wisconsin State Prison has no sig- - 


nificant association with the recidivism of 
men released on parole within two years 
after their release on parole. This statement 
is based upon an examination in Table 5 of 
the probabilities that the differences be- 
tween the observed nonrecidivist propor- 
tions of the experimental groups and the 
adjusted nonrecidivist proportions of the 
control group may be due to chance. 

_ Through the use of simultaneous multiple 
matching a more closely controlled situation 


TABLE 3 


CORRECTION OF CONTROL GROUP FOR NUM- 
BER OF MISCONDUCT CITATIONS 

















Number of Total A Rora No: Non- 
Misconduct No. ; recidivist 
Citations wi vay wii 
fi 
None............. 53 0.8560 45.4 
Onedio curier 40 . 8193 32.8 
TWO. site iine sses 22 8349 18.4 
Three.... 2.0.0... 22 7118 15.7 
Four........-..-- 26 . 7837 20.4 
Five to nine....... 46 7974 36.7 
Ten to fourteen....| 24 . 7692 18.5 
Fifteen and over...| 15 0. 5652 8.5 
Al code setae se rae eee |7 196.4 





could have been achieved than was obtained 
by the matching of a single factor at a time 
as was done above. In. view of the results ob- 
tained, however, this does not seem neces- 
sary for a rough test of the hypothesis, since 
the trend is toward a widening of the differ- 
ences as one moves from left to right in 
Table § in the direction of increased amounts 
of educational treatment. The accompany- 
ing probabilities of chance explanation are 
small enough and frequent enough to sug- 
gest that multiple classification would not 


invalidate the conclusions drawn above.4 .. - 


2, Although the differences between the 


4C. C. Peters discusses the validity of such 
reasoning in a similar problem in trends in a “Note 
on the Misconception of Statistical Significance,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIIT (1933), 
231-36. Po 


, 
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TABLE 4 


PROPORTIONS OF NONRECIDIVISTS IN THE CONTROL GROUP AFTER ADJUST- 
MENT TO THE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL GROUPS BY FACTOR CONTROLLED 








CONTROL GROUPS ApJUSTED* To EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 





Factor CONTROLLED 














No. xı |. No.2 No. 3 No. 4 No. § No. 6 
1. Length of time served in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for the offense under study......... 0.8178 | 0.8167 | 0.8015 | 0.8121 | 0.8101 | 0.8145 
2. Marital status upon admission... .. Lodo ini .8203 | .8194 | .8187 | .8r72 | .8r6r .8Ist 
3. Accomplices............... Eoee aneis .8269 | .8274 | .8278 | .8298 | .83ro | .83r2' 
4. Venereal disease............--.0...0000- .8206 | .8207 .§208 | .8206 | .g202 . 8194 
5. Age upon admission..................... .8172 | .8163 | .8155 | .8153 | .8137 | . 8145 
6. Type of crime for which committed........) .8142 | .815r | .8169 | .8187 | .8232 | .8206 
7. Total time under legal supervision for mis- 
conduct during life................ 002s „8151 | .8138 | .8rr2 | .8027 | .8004 | .7935 
8. Number of commitments to solitary confine- 
MENC, aaret sa ae enis eo re . 8199 8192 .8189 8153 8125 | .8102 
9. Number of misconduct citations.......... .8082 | .8063 | .8034 | .7935 | .7919 | .7860 
to, Age upon release on parole. ...........-.. 0.8179 | 0.8171 | 0.8159 | 0.8171 | 0.8153 | 0.8156 
Observed experimental group nonrecidivist 
proportions... ... 0... ccc cece eee eee 0.8279 | 0.8242 | 0.8318 | 0.8629 | 0.8710 | 0.8684 








* Proportion of nonrecidivists in contro] group before adjustment is .8235 in all cases. 


TABLE 5 


PROBABILITY THAT THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ADJUSTED CONTROL GROUP 
AND THE SPECIFIED EXPERIMENTAL Groups Is DUE TO CHANCE* 











CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TESTEDİ 





FACTOR CONTROLLED 











No. i No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
1. Length of time served in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for the offense under study......... 0.48 0.71 0.15 0.03 o.o 0.03 
2. Marital status upon admission............ 69 81 52 04 03 06 
3. Accomplices........ 00. cece ee ee eee rere ee 96 87 84 -I4 I 18 
4. Venereal disease... 2... 0.6... eee eee eee .70 85 58 05 -04 .07 
5. Age upon admission to the prison for this 
OFFENSE. bac o-5. SGspsiere deters tees ba hata sr eiew ah .57 37 42 -04 .02 .06 
6. Type of crime for which committed....... -47 65 46 05 .06 09 
7. Total time under supervision for misconduct 
during life. occidi cece eee e eee eens +50 60 -32 „OT OL Ol 
8. Number of commitments to solitary confine- 
MONG Meee eea E DECAAN twas Goede LS. -66 -79 -52 .03 .02 -04 
9. Number of misconduct citations.......... .32 .39 . -I9 .00 .00 OI 
to. Age upon release on parole.........--..-- 0.62 0.73 0.45 0.04, | 0.02 0.06 
b. 








* The differences tested are those between the observed experimental group nonrecidivist proportions in the last line of Table 4 


and the corresponding adjusted control group in Table 4. 

+ Experimental group No. x includes all men enrolled for at least one full-time day-school course; No. 2, all men so enrolled 
for two months or more; No. 3, for three months or more; No. 4, for six months or more; No. 5, for nine months or more; No. 6, for 
one year or more. 
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nonrecidivist proportions of the experimen- 
tal and control groups are statistically sig- 
nificant, the actual differences are not large. 
It is remarkable that any difference at all 
was observed when the hostility of certain 
personnel and groups both inside and out- 
side the prison and their attempts to dis- 
credit the school through using it for dis- 
ciplinary purposes and in other ways are 
noted along with the type of inmate en- 
rolled, the use of inmates for instructors, and 
and the inadequacy of facilities. The evi- 
dence presented here seems sufficient to re- 
ject the charges that inmates were coddled 
in the prison school and thereby made more 
criminal. This would seem to suggest that if 
a more adequate educational program were 
adopted, the actual differences might be 
large enough to pass a test of practica- 
. bility in addition to that of statistical sig- 
nificance. 

3. Examination of the statements of prob- 
ability in Table 5 indicates that the educa- 
tional treatment was not associated with a 
material reduction in recidivism until the 
men had been in school for six months or 
more. First attention therefore should be 
given to those men who can have six months 
or more of training if this is a causal rela- 
tionship and if maximum results in reducing 
recidivism are to be secured through the use 
of prison day-school classes. Since the as- 
sociation of training in Jess time appears 
negligible, men should not be admitted for 
shorter periods if this requires exclusion of 
men who can be schooled longer. Unless 
more men can have at least this much train- 
ing in the future, the school cannot be ex- 
pected to be associated with a material 
reduction in recidivism. 

4. Although a causal relationship in the 
. sense of direct responsibility has not been 
established, it would seem reasonable to 
suspect, since other explanations have been 
rejected, that the continued use of the 
prison day school and expansion of its facili- 
ties can be expected to be associated with 
the reduction of the recidivism of men re- 
leased on parole from the Wisconsin State 
Prison. 
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II. RELATION OF THIS REPORT 
TO OTHER RESEARCH 


Although this report has been limited to 


-an evaluation of educational treatment in 


one particular situation, the study was con- 
ceived and conducted within a much 
broader framework. The principle guiding 
the whole study has been that all arrested 
law violators should be released from super- 
vision when it is reasonably certain that 
they are making and will continue to make 
successful adjustments. To serve this prin- 
ciple efficiently, evaluative studies should 
be made of all the techniques now used in 
the treatment of arrested law violators and 
prediction instruments should be developed 
for use with the techniques. Prediction in- 
struments based upon pre-arrest factors and 
upon manipulatable and nonmanipulatable 
postarrest, treatment, and postrelease fac- 
tors can assist in answering two of the basic 
questions confronting criminology and pe- 
nology after arrest. What can be done for 
the criminal to minimize his chances of con- 
tinuing in crime? When will he be ready to 
be released from all supervision? ; 

Many partial answers have already been 
supplied by those who have conducted stud- 
ies in the fields of parole and probation pre- 
diction.’ These studies have been more con- 
cerned with total systems—parole, proba- 
tion, and institutions—than with the tech- 
niques used within them. Although predic- 
tion is made possible by these studies, little 
basis is afforded for understanding and con- 
trol through treatment. Along with the dif- 
ficulty of analyzing total systems is the 
presence of heavily weighted nonmanipu- 
latable presystem factors. This means that a 
man’s prognostic score is about the same 
after he has been in the system as it was 
before he came under its influence. Too little 
account has been taken of experiences with- 


5The problems involved in prediction and the 
way in which individual investigators have ap- 
proached these problems in the fields of parole 
and probation are reviewed in Alfred C. Schnur, 
“Parole Prediction Methodology,” unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
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in the system which might decrease or in- 
crease his‘chances of success. From such 
static devices few hints emerge as to next 
steps in the immediate treatment situation. 
The masking involved in the scoring systems 
developed for these predictive studies makes 
understanding of the case difficult. Although 
a man’s risk group is determined success- 
fully by the scoring system, that system 
does not show clearly why he is a good or a 
bad risk for release. For the same reason, 
they do not indicate what changes should be 
made. Parole, probation, and correctional 
institutions, as total systems, remain. 
Before the inefficiency and vagueness of 
intuition and anecdote can be measurably 
reduced in treatment and more adequate 
bases for treatment developed, evaluative 
studies need to be made of all the techniques 
now used from arrest to complete release 
from all supervision. They would provide 
grounds for determining what can be done 
in the current treatment situation with the 
available means. Questioning of current 
techniques which retard reformation or as- 
sist but little would be stimulated. With de- 
creases in posttreatment recidivism as the 
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criteria for change, increased reformation 
would be secured through abandonment of 
useless treatment techniques, reorganization 
of the current ones, and experimentation 
with the new. 

Through the development of prognostic 
instruments in connection with the evalua- 
tive studies administrators would have the 
means whereby the most efficient treatment 
techniques for a given man can be deter- 
mined and a basis for deciding when further 
treatment will no longer contribute to his 
adjustment. Such study will contribute to 


the day when those concerned with treat-. - 


ment of a law violator can prescribe treat- 
ment in the light of the expected effects of 
all the available techniques upon him and 
pick the ones that will help him the most. 
This is to be accomplished by identifying for 
him those techniques that have minimized 
the recidivism of men like him in the past. 
Tests of these instruments along with re- 
search in the lines indicated might make it 
possible for correctional authorities to con- 
trol recidivism by acting according to cal- 
culated fact instead of hunch and whim. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


THE POSTWAR POPULATION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


Tn the absence of any reliable statement on the postwar population of the Soviet Union, an estimate is 
offered based on scattered data concerning various age groups. It shows a demographic loss of about 38 mil- 
lion which can be plausibly distributed among these four causes: military deaths, civilian deaths, emigration, 
birth deficit. The estimate is compared with data concerning the demographic losses of Russia in 1914-22. 


A few years ago the publication of the 
Future Potulation of Europe and the Soviet 
Union, by F. Notestein and associates’ pro- 
_ voked a sensation. There, by refined meth- 
‘ods, the population of the Soviet Union was 
projected, and the figure of 251.3 million for 
the year 1070 was predicted. This was con- 
trasted with the projected figure of 222.3 
million for northwestern and central Europe, 
a decline from the estimated population of 
230.4 millicn in 1940. The demographic cen- 
ter of Eurcpe was, in consequence, to shift 
drom the area around the Northern Sea, the 
cradle anc stronghold of European de- 
mocracy, to the east, where autocracy is 
endemic. 

Notestein’s projection did not take ac- 
count of tha war losses and the change of po- 
litical boundaries. In Lorimer’s excellent 
study? another projection has been offered 
based on the hypothesis that the war losses 
of the Soviet Union would approximate 20 
million and on the anticipation of changes in 
political boundaries which, since then, have 
materialized. The result of the study was an 
estimate of 188 million in 1945 and a “‘pro- 
jection” of 244 million in 1970. 

In a speech delivered January 22, 1946, 
Professor G. Alexandrov, then head of the 
propaganda office of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, declared 
that the >opulation of Russia was 193 
million. In a book entitled Russia Today, 
Professor A. P. Markov, editor of the Soviet 
Pairiot, Russian daily published in Paris, 

@ 

1 “League of Nations Publications” (Princeton: 

Office of Population Research, 1944). 


aF. Lorimer, The Population of the Sovict Union 
(Geneva: Lezgue of Nations, 1946). 


3 Pravda, January 23, 1946. 


estimated this population to be 197 million.‘ ° 
In neither case was the precise date of the 
estimate or the procedure by which it had 
been reached indicated. 

Among scholars of Russian origin in this 
country, Professor E. M. Kulischer indorses 


‘Alexandrov’s figure.5 He believes that he has 


found corroboration of it in the following 
manner: On the occasion of the elections to 
the Supreme Soviets of the constituent re- 
publics of the Soviet Union, Soviet papers® 
published information about the number of 
electoral districts formed. in each of these 
republics and the average number of their 
inhabitants. Multiplying the number of dis- 
tricts by the average population and adding 
the products, Kulischer finds 191.6 million, 
which, he emphasizes, departs from Alex- 
androv’s figures no more than could be 
expected from the procedure. 

Another prominent scholar of Russian 
origin, Professor S. N. Prokopowicz, has re- 
jected Kulischer’s procedure and expressed 
the opinion that the distribution of the 
population among the electoral districts was 
probably, effected on the basis of pre-war 
statistics.” These facts seem to confirm his 
hypothesis that the figure of 193 million is 
very close to the Soviet population as, 
established by the census of 1939 with the 
addition of the population of the areas 
annexed in 1939-40. Out of the sixteen con- 
stituent republics of the Soviet Union, the 
three Transcaucasian and the five Central 
Asiatic did not experience any change in 

4 Russia Today (in Russian) (Paris, 1946), pp. 8 
and 32. 

s Novoye Russkoye Slovo (Russian daily, pub- 
lished in New York), December 25, 1947. 

6 Trud, December 24, 1946. 

7 Novoye Russkoye Slovo, January :23, 1948. 
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boundaries since 1939, so that, for them, 
data for 1939 and 1946 are directly com- 
parable. If one uses Kulischer’s procedure, 
one reaches, for each, figures almost exactly 
coinciding with those of 1939. The corollary 
is that, for the rest of the Soviet Union, the 
population has remained exactly as it was 
-directly after the annexations. This, how- 
ever, is impossible. That residue has been 
exposed to German occupation and German 
atrocities, while the eight republics men- 
tioned above have not; moreover, mass 
evacuation from the areas threatened by 
the Germans took place, and the destina- 
tions of the evacuees were often these re- 
publics. In consequence, even if by chance 
the population of the Soviet Union was in 
1946 almost exactly the same as it had been 
in 1939-40, a significant redistribution must 
have taken place. Of this redistribution no 
trace appears in the figures computed ac- 
cording to Kulisher’s procedure. The only 
explanation is that in fact, as suggested by 
Prokopowicz, the distribution of the popu- 
lation among electoral districts reflects the 
past, not the present. 

There exists, therefore, no reliable esti- 
mate of the postwar population of the 
Soviet Union. Such an estimate is, however, 
essential for the understanding of many 
social processes going on within the Soviet 
. Union and between it and the outer world. 
The purpose of this paper is to offer a new 
estimate, using a few figures not known or 
insufficiently used by the authors of the 
previous ones. 


As the first step in this enterprise the 
population of the Soviet Union at the out- 
break of the war must be established. On 
January 17, 1939, the day of the last census, 
the population of the Soviet Union was 
170.5 million. Two and a half years passed 
between that day and Hitler’s attack on 
Russia. If the rate of natural increase in the 
course of these years is assumed to be the 

‘same as the one which had obtained in the 
two years before the census, namely 20.8 per 
thousand,® the population of the Soviet 


8 The -birth rate was 39.6 in 1937 and 38.3 in 
1938; the death rate was 18.6 in 1937 and 17.8 in 
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Union, in the boundaries of 1921-39, may 
be estimated as of July 1, 1941, at 178.7 
million. 

But in 1939-40 the Soviet Union an- 
nexed the eastern half of Poland, the three 
Baltic states, a slice of Finland, and 
two Rumanian provinces—Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. Their population was 
22.2 million.” However, béfore and immedi- 
ately after the annexations, 700,000 Ger- 
mans were repatriated by Hitler? This 
leaves a net gain of 21.5 million to which the 
natural increase for the subsequent period 
must be added. It was significantly slower 
than in the Soviet Union. In the most popu- 
lous of the annexed areas, eastern Poland, 
the natural increase of the Greek Orthodox 
population was only rz per thousand a year, 
slightly over one-half that of the Soviet 
Union." In consequence, and with the short 
duration of the period between the respec- 
tive annexations and the outbreak of the 
war taken into consideration, an increase of 
1.5 per cent seems to be a reasonable esti- 
mate. This gives for the day of Hitler’s at- 
tack 21.8 million in the annexed areas and 
200.5 million for the Soviet Union in its new 
boundaries. 

For our purposes it is important to dis- 
tribute the total population among three 
major age groups: below the age of eight, 
between the ages of eight and eighteen, and 
above the age of eighteen. For the old Soviet 
area, the census of 1939 gives the figure of 
those below eight; it was 31.6 million.” But 


1938 (cf. Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 130 and 134). The 
rate of natural increase used in the text is the mean 
between those of 1937 and 1038. Figures for earlier 
years are irrelevant because of the impact of the 
antiabortion law of June 27, 1936. 

9 Distributed as follows: eastern Poland, 12.5 
million; the three Baltic states, 6 million; the 
Rumanian provinces, 3.7 million. The population of 
the area acquired from Finland can be disregarded 
because it fled, to the last man, to Finland (Sia- 
tistical Yearbook of the League of Nations 1940-41, 
p- 20), 

10 E, M. Kulischer, Europe on the Move (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 

uC., Grzybowski, “O perspectywy ludnosciowe 
Polski,” Odrodzenie, 1946, No. 28. 

12 After adjustment of the unreported population 
(cf. Lorimer, op. cit., p. 141). 
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the releases. ‘available do not give fives of 
_ those between ‘eight and eighteen; data ap- 
pear separately for the age groups eight to 
twelve,. twelve to fifteen, and fifteen to 
twenty. ‘Applying to the latter the much 
more detailed age distribution offered by 
the census of 1926, we can reach a fair ap- 
proximation and _inally divide the total 
population into “groups of 31.6 million 
(18.5 per cent), 39.6 million (23.2 per cent), 
and 99.3 million (58.3 per cent). This was 
an abnormal age distribution, with children 
underrepreserited and persons of school age 
overrepresented as a consequence of the 
complicated demographic processes of the 
preceding years. 

For 1941 the same percentage distribu- 
tion cannot be accepted. In the course of 
two and a half years, abnormally small 
yearly groups shifted from the youngest to 
the middle of the major groups; to the con- 
trary, large yearly groups were added to the 
category of the children. This means that 
the disturbance in the age distribution was 
passing away. The three major age groups 
may be estimated to have been on July 1, 
1941, 34-9 (19.5 per cent), 39.7 (22.2 per 
cent), and 104.1 (58.3 per cent) million, 
respectively. 

In the population of the annexed areas 
the proportion of young persons was smaller. 
In Notestein’s work, it is assumed that in 
1940 people below the age of twenty formed 
45.5 per cent of the population of the Soviet 
Union and 43.2 per cent of the population 
of the eastern European states (including 
Poland, Rumania, and the Baltic states).'3 
Probably 18 per cent were below the age of 
eight and 22 per cent between the ages of 
eight and eighteen. Out of the 21.8 million 
of the population of the annexed area, 3.9 
were, then, below eight, 4.8 between eight 
and eighteen, and 13.1 above eighteen. In 


the total population of the Soviet Union on | 


July 1, g941, the three major age groups con- 
sisted, respectively, of 38. 8, 44.5, and 117.2 
million. 

Another relevant figure is that of disen- 
franchised persons. It may be obtained by 
subtracting from the population of an elec- 


13 Notestein, og. cit., pp. 297 and 313. 
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tion year the number of voters appearing on 
the electoral lists, which, in the Soviet 
Union, are prepared ex officio. The last elec- 
tion year, before the war, was 1937; but the 
elections took place on December 12, so 
that the population figure as of January 1, 
1938, can be used—which was 166.9 million. 
The number of voters was 94.1 million, or 
56.35 per cent of the population; the number 
of persons above the age of eighteen was, as 
we know, 58.3 per cent. The difference, al- 
most exactly 2 per cent, or 3.3 million, is 
the number of disemiranciised persons 
Who were they? First, Insane persons 
and persons deprived by courts of electoral 
rights.*4 According to Kulischer’s estimate," 
their number was about_1 million. ‘The rest, 
about 2 million, must be slave labor; 
other words, inmates of prison camps. 
This figure is substantially below the esti- 
mates of Dallin and Nicolaevsky who, for 
1937, assume 5-6 million slave laborers and 
believe that, later on, their number in- 
creased up to ro or 12 million, The present 
writer considers these highly exaggerated 
figures‘? for the three categories: inmates of 
prison camps,.persons deported to remote 
regions but living at large, and persons 
under special supervision of the ministry of 


state security. Only the former are de facto. 


disenfranchised. 
yp 


The findings above will prove useful when 
estimating the postwar population of the 
Soviet Union. This estimate can be reached 
in two ways allowing reciprocal check. 


14 Constitution of the U.S.S.R., art. 135. 
15 Cf, the newspaper quoted in n. 5. 


16D. Dallin and B. Nicolaevsky, Forced Labor in 
Soviet Russia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947), pp. 86-87. 

17 The reasons are these: First, conditions in labor 
camps are so terrible that high mortality must ob- 
tain; but the extermination of manpower at the rate 
of a few million a year in a country experiencing an 
acute manpower shortage is unbelievable. Second, 
the majority of the labor camps are located in the 
Arctic, so that insoluble problems of logistics must’ 
have appeared, were the number of the inmates 
very large. Third, slave labor is asserted to be-used 
for economic reasons, but no one is able to trace in 
Soviet economics any appreciable product of this 
labor, especially in gold or timber. 
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First, scattered data which are available can 
be used to compute the population in the 
beginning of 1946, the first postwar year 
which happened to be also an electoral year. 
Second, conjectures about the demographic 
processes in the course of the war years can 
be formulated. 

a) The direct estimate of the 1946 popu- 
lation can be best achieved by computing 
the probable size of each of the major 
groups. The adult group consists of voters 
and nonvoters. To participate in the election 
to the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union 
held on February 9, 1946, 101.7 million 
voters were registered. As to nonvoters, the 
following line of reasoning can be used: In 
1937 their number was 3.3 million; this was 
a year when terrorism was at its climax. A 
substantial relaxation took place in 1939; 
the number of prison-camp inmates must 
have decreased but is known to have in- 
creased in 1940 as a result of annexations. 
War, according to evidence available, once 
more brought about a reversal of the trend; 
after its end another increase might have 
taken place, but no outburst of terrorism 
similar to that of 1937 has been reported. 
Today, the number of prison-camp inmates 
hardly exceeds that of 1937; 4 million is 
probably too high an estimate, but let it 
stand. Adding this figure to that of the 
voters, we get 106 million as an approximate 
figure of the adult population of the Soviet 
Union as of January, 1946. This is 1x million 
(about 10 per cent) less than it was before 
the war. 

This estimate of the adult population is 
indirectly confirmed by figures concerning 
the number of workers and employees. Their 
number was 27 million in 1937, 30.4 million 
in 1940, and 27.2 million in 1946. But in 
1937 the army consisted of about 1.5 million 
men and of 5.5 million in 1946. In 1937 the 
sum total of workers, employees, and 
soldiers was 28.5 million, or 29.3 per cent of 
the adult population, and 32.7 million, or 
30.8 per cent of the estimated adult popula- 
tion in 1946. The slight increase of the pro- 
portion is well explained by the relatively 
higher number of women and adolescents in 
the labor force today as compared with 1937. 
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b) Under Soviet conditions the normal 
age of the pupils of primary and secondary 
schools is between eight and eighteen. 
Therefore, figures concerning these pupils 
can be used as indicators of the number of 
persons between the ages ol eight and 
eighteen. These figures are relevant. In 1937 
the number of pupils was 29.4 million; in 
1939 it was 31.4 million; in 1940, 32.9 mil- 
lion; in 1945-46, 26.9 million; and in 1947- 
48, 31.3 million, The fourth Five-Year Plan 
foresees 31.8 million for the last year, i.e., 
1949-50. Figures for 1945-46 are of little 
importance since then, owing to war de- 
struction, many children could not be ac- 
commodated in schools. But in 1947-48 this 
state of things was over, and the Soviet 
press emphasized that pre-war figures were _ 
once more attained. This means, however, 
that in 1947-48 the number of persons of 
school age, in the new boundaries of the 
Soviet Union, was approximately the.same 
as it had been in the old boundaries in 1939. 
We know the latter figure; it was 39.6 mil- 
lion; this is therefore the probable figure of 
persons of school age in 1947-48. Two years 
earlier, depending on the numecical relation- 
ship between the corresponding one-year 
groups, it was 2 per cent smaller, or, in 
round figures, 39 million. This is 5.5 million 
(or 12 per cent) less than at the outbreak of 
the war. 

One may consider it improkable that the 
adolescents decreased approximately as 
much as did the adults, since the direct war 
losses were borne by the latter. But the 
process of the gradual normalization of the 
age structure of the Soviet population had to 
cause a further decline of the weight of the 
adolescents in the total population? In 
consequence, the decrease as appearing 
above is only partly reducible to war 
losses; a significant part must be ascribed to 
the running of normal demographic proc- 
esses. ė 

c) The size of the youngest group must 


18 In the course of the war, four and one-half very 
large yearly groups moved to the category of the 


_adults, and as many very small groups coming from 


the category of children entered the school-age 
category. 
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have been affected by the inevitable decline 
of the birth rate. It must have started dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1942 and have 
lasted up to the very end of the period under 
study, since the demobilization of the 
Soviet army started late in 1945. The de- 
cline of the birth rate in the course of the 
years fully affected must have been in the 
range of 50 per cent. This estimate may be 
derived from comparison with the demo- 
graphic consequences of the first World 
War. In France, the birth rate fell from 18.7 
in 1913 to 9.4 in 1916; in Germany from 
27.6 in 1913 to 13.9 in 1917. The decline 
was, however, much more drastic in the 
areas of France occupied by the enemy: 
there, in 1917, the birth rate was only 22 per 
- cent of the pre-war one. In Rumania, a 
country almost completely occupied by the 
Germans, the birth rate fell from 42.1 in 
1913 to 15.8 in 1918, the latter being only 
37.5 per cent of the former. For Russia, 
no complete data as to the first World War 
exists; but in those provinces for which, in 


1920, a Survey of the birth rate during the’ 


war years was conducted by the commis- 
sariat of public health, the birth rate in 
1917, with one exception, was between 36.1 
and 58.8 per cent of that of 1913. The aver- 
age was 54 per cent, and there are good 
» reasons to believe that the provinces were 
representative of European Russia in gen- 
eral.” The age distribution appearing in the 
- census of 1926 shows a great shortage of 
persons born between 1916 and 1921.7 It 
does not reach 50 per cent, but, since de- 
creased mortality usually accompanies de- 
creasing fertility, a direct inference from the 
: corresponding figures of the birth rate in the 
course of the first World War and the civil 
war is impossible. 
In the course of the first World War the 


19M. Huber, La Population dela France pendant 
la guerre (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de la 
France, n.d. [1927]), pp. 396, 453, 666, 667. 


20S. ‘Kohn, “The Vital Statistics of European 
Russia during the World War,” in Cost of War to 
Russia “‘Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: Economic and Social History of the World 
War: Russian Series” [New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1932]), pp. 79-80. 


`- a Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 36-39. 
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mobilization was never so complete in 
Russia as in France or Germany. In the 
course of the second World War it was as 
complete as there, and, contrary to the prac- 
tice of the other belligerents, the Soviet 
Union almost never granted furloughs to its 
soldiers; the Russian distances and the poor 
means of transportation made this almost. 
impossible. 

Having shown the reasons for our drastic 
estimate of the decline of the birth rate in 
the course of the war, we may offer an esti- 
mate of the number of children in January, 
1946. The number of children born from 
1938 to 1941 (forming, in 1946, the age 
groups four to eight) can be computed by 
using the birth rate which then prevailed. 
The number of children born from 1942 to 
1945 must be estimated by subtracting from 
the normal number of births 37.5 per cent in 
1942 and 5o per cent in 1943-45. Computing 
the number of survivors by using the age 
specific mortality tables established for the 
preceding years by Lorimer,” we reach the 
figure of 36 million. Naturally, the death 
rate must have increased owing to the ter- 
rible conditions of the war years; but this 
increase might have been balanced by the 
usual decrease of mortality accompanying 
the decrease of nativity. In consequence, let 
us accept the figure reached above. It is by 
7.2 per cent smaller than that of 1941. 

The individual age groups have been esti- 
mated to have been in 1946: adults, 106 
million; persons of school age, 39 million; 
children, 36 million. The grand total is 181 
million, i.e., 19.5 million (or 9.5 per cent) less ` 
than the population of the Soviet Union had 
been when Hitler attacked it. 


The findings above may be checked by 
establishing a balance sheet of the gains and 
losses of the population of the U.S.S.R. 
from the outbreak of the war up to the be- 
ginning of the year 1946 and by showing 
that the items appearing on the balance are 
probable. ' 

At the’ outbreak of the war the popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. was, we know, 200.5 | 
million. Had the demographic processes of 


z Ibid., p. 124. 
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the pre-war time continued throughout the 
war years, this population early in 1946 
would have reached 216.6 million.” More- 
over, new territories were annexed by the 
Soviet Union which had not belonged to it 
at the outbreak of the war—the Memelland, 
‘the northeastern half of East Prussia, sub- 
Carpathian Russia, the Kuril Islands, and 
south Sakhalin, with a total population of 
1.8 million. Consequently, the expected 
population is 218.4 million. 

The real population has, however, been 
found to be 181 million. The demographic 
loss inflicted on the Soviet Union by the 
second World War appears to have reached 
37-5 million. This loss can be attributed to 
military deaths, birth deficit, loss through 
the excess of emigration over immigration, 
and civilian deaths. i 

On military deaths, we possess a state- 
ment by Stalin according to which about 7 
million were killed in action or died as the 
result of German occupation or forcible dis- 
placement.” This is an obvious understate- 
ment. In 1943 he said that the Soviet army 
had already lost 4.2 milion dead and 
missing; one year later, he mentioned 5.3 
million.5s The Germans consistently gave 
higher figures. Obviously none is reliable, 
but, from what is known about the treat- 
ment of Soviet war prisoners, one can con- 
clude that millions of Soviet soldiers died in 
German captivity. Four million Russians 
are said to have died in German prison 
camps in the course of the first year of 
the war.” The figure of 7 million probably 
covers the total number of deaths of mili- 
tary persons. 

The birth deficit can be aclculated in this 
way: Had the birth rate not declined, 32 
million children would have been born in 
the course of the years 1942-45; out of them, 
according to the table of the age specific 


21 This estimate is based on the assumption of a 
gradual decline of the birth rate. 

234 Pravda, March 14, 1946. 

as Tbid., June 22, 1943; June 22, 1944 (see also 
Associated Press, June 23, 1946). : 


26 B, Nicolaevsky, ‘““Defeatism in 1941-45,” New 
Review (in Russian), XVIII (1948); 218. 
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death rates compiled by Lorimer, 24.6 
million would have survived up to- 1946. 
But, according to the conjecture stated 
above, only 18 million were born, and 13.9 
have probably survived. The difference be- 
tween the two figures, or 10.7 million, is the 
probable birth deficit. 

A computation of migration carried out 
by Kulischer estimates the loss through 
excess of emigration at 1.3 million.7 

The three items discussed above explain 
the demographic loss of the Soviet Union up 
to 19.2 million. The rest, about 18 million, 
must be placed on the account of the civilian 
deaths in excess of the normal figure. It 
seems incredibly high, but is not. In 
Belorussia, according to Leslie A. Falk, 
medical officer of the U.N.R.R.A. who spent 
5 months there, out of 5.7 million persons 
who lived, in 1939, in the old boundaries of 
the republic, 2.2 million; or 40 per cent, were 
killed or died because of the war.?8 In the 
Ukraine, according to V. I. Tereschenko, 
representative of the U.N.R.R.A. who spent 
fifteen months there, the government esti- 
mates the civilian loss at 7—9 million. John 
Steinbeck reports the figure of 6 million. 
Visiting various collective farms, Tere- 
schenko established a decrease of numbers 
between 20 per cent and 40 per cent.%° 
Before the war 4.5 million Jews lived in 
these two republics in their new boundaries; 
only a small percentage survived. Besides 
these two republics, the three Baltic re- 
publics, the Moldavian republic, and vast 
parts of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, were occupied by the 
Germans; the total population was 85 
million; its treatment by the Germans was 
guided by the principle of genocide, of 
making room for the German peasants, 
according to Hitler’s dream as expressed 
in Mein Kampf. Outside the area of occu- 
pation, Leningrad lost about a million 


37 Europe on the Move, pp. 274-88. s 


38 “Health in Belorussia,” American Review of 
Soviet Medicine, June, 1947, p. 307- 

39 See A Russian Journal (New York: Viking 
Press, 1948), p. 60. 

3° Personal communication to the present writer 
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people in the course. of the siege through 
death, not evacuation. And terrible hard- 
ship obtained throughout vast areas of the 
Soviet Union; everywhere there has been 
overcrowding owing to the evacuation of 
intellectual and industrial workers from 
areas threatened by the Germans. The 
Polish Communist leader, W. Gomulka, 
estimates the military and direct civilian 
losses at 17 million; the excess of deaths 
owing to poor nutrition, sickness, and lack 
„of fuel is not included. 

The estimate of the demographic loss 
offered above can be tested in two ways: by 
comparison with a country in a similar 
position and by comparison with the loss 
inflicted on the Soviet Union by the first 
World War and its aftermath. 

In 1947 the Polish government published 
an estimate of the war losses of that coun- 
try.3 The estimate is 6 million, divided into 
0.6 million military and 5.4 million civilian 
deaths, the result of the terroristic actions 
of the enemy; the birth deficit is not com- 
prised. The figure of 6 million must be cor- 
related with the initial population on which 
the loss was inflicted. This is the population 
of Poland at the outbreak of the war, minus 
the population of the areas ceded to the 
Soviet Union, except those persons who 
were entitled to option for Poland. This 
initial population can be shown to have ap- 
proximated 27.7 million,33 of which 6 million 
form 22 per cent, and 5.4, the number of 
civilian deaths, almost exactly 20 per cent. 
Approximately the same numerical rela- 
tionship has been established above be- 
tween the population of the occupied area 
of the Soviet Union and the number of 
civilian deaths. 


31 In Démocratie nouvelle (special issue published 
in Paris in May, 1948); quoted by New York Times, 
May 29, 1948. . 


32 Presidency of the Council of Ministers (of 
Poland), Statement of War Losses and Damages of 
Poland, €939-45 (in Polish) (Warsaw, 1947), p. 43. 


33 The population of Poland west of the Curzon 
line is estimated to have been 22.5 million. The state- 
ment quoted in n. 32 estimates the number of per- 
sons who lived, in 1939, east of the Curzon line and 
were entitled to vote for Poland to have been 5.2 
million. 
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The comparison with the losses of the 
first World War and its aftermath (includ- 
ing the civil war) can be made on the basis of 
the findings of Lorimer. He estimates the 
total loss at 28 million and distributes it as 


follows: military deaths, 2 million; birth. . 


deficit, 10 million; excess of emigration, 2 
million; civilian deaths, 14 million.34 The ` 
total loss formed 20 per cent of the initial 
population. The loss caused through the 
second World War, as estimated here, has 
been equal to 18.8 per cent of the initial 
population. Table 1 allows more detailed . 
comparison. 

The table shows that military deaths 
have been much higher in the second World 
War than in the first and its aftermath, 
reflecting the superiority of the weapons 
used in 1941-45 as compared with those of . 
1914-21. The birth deficit has played a simi- 
lar part on both occasions. This might seem 
improbable since the second ordeal lasted 
a much shorter time than the first. But, as 
has already been explained, the csarist 
mobilization never was so complete as was 
the Soviet. Civilian deaths also have played 
approximately the same part, despite the 
fact that the ordeal of the German occupa- 
tion certainly exceeded anything suffered by 
the population in the course of the civil war; 
the difference in favor of the second ordeal 
might be explained by the almost miracu- 
lous lack in 1941-45 of contagious diseases 
which took a heavy toll in 1917-21. 

The two comparisons indirectly confirm 
the estimate of the demographic loss pri- 
marily reached by the balance-sheet meth- 
od; in its turn, this indirectly confirms the 
estimate of the population as of January, | 
1946, on which the balance sheet is based. 


Obviously, in 1946 the process of re- 
covery must have started which was so con- 
spicuous after the demographic catastrophe 
of the first World War and its aftermath and 
not so conspicuous after the catastrophe in- 
flicted by the forcible collectivization.35 The. 
demobilization of the Soviet army started 


34 OD. cil., pp. 37-41. 


38 N. S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat (New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1946), pp. 288-91. 
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late in 1945) 8 so that the birth rate could not 
have been affectéd before the second half of 
1946. On this subject only this information 
is available 
growing from month to month and now ex- 
ceeds the prewar rate. More than 300 chil- 
` dren are born daily in the capital.”3° Since 
the size of Moscow’s postwar population is 


‘unknown, no estimate of the birth rate is 


_ possible. 

On the other hand, there are reasons to 
believe that the death rate has been sub- 
stantially higher than before the war. The 
reasons are these: In December, 1947— 


: “The birth rate in Moscow is _ 
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as representing the: zioni of the: adult 
population in the course of almost exactly 
two years. Since the adult population has 
been joined by persons born in 1928 and 
1929, when the birth rate was very high— 
respectively, 43.7 and 41.4 per thousand3’— 
under normal demographic conditions the 
adult group would have increased by 4 per 
cent. The difference between this expecta- 
tion and the real increase can be explained 
only by abnormally high mortality owing 
to the food shortage which lasted up to the 
harvest of 1947 and to exceptionally poor 
housing conditions. 





























TABLE 1 
ad ‘ 
IQI4=21 194145 
x Absolute Percentage Absolute | Percentage 
Number (in |of the Initial] Number (in | of the Initial 
Millions) | Population Millions) | Population 
Initial population........ 140 100 ` 200.5 100 
Military deaths............. I.4 7 3-5 
Loss through emigration ...... 1.4 1.3 0.6 
Birth deficit.....,......... : 10 7.2 10.9 5.5 
Civilian deaths.............. 14 10.0 18.3 9.2 
Total loss............... 28 20.0 37-5 18.8 
t 





February, 1948, elections to the local soviets 
of the Soviet republics have taken place. 
The electoral law is the same as the one 
governing the elections to the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union and of the constituent 
republics. The number of persons registered 
to participate in these elections has not 
been reported, but for thirteen of the six- 
teen constituent republics, the number of 
persons having actually voted is known. It 
was 75.2 million,37 while, in February, 1946, 
74 million participated in these republics in 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union. The former figure is only by 1.6 per 
cent higher than the latter. Since in the 
Soviet Union the percentage of-absentees is 
negligible, this difference may be considered 

36 Information Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy 
(1946), No. 66, p. 24. 

37 The reports have been tabulated by Professor 
S. N. Prokopowicz in Novoye Russkoye Slovo, Febru- 


Since only 181 million lived within the 
boundaries of the Soviet Union in 1946, its 
future population must be estimated at 
lower figures than those of Notestein and 
Lorimer. Repeating Lorimer’s procedure, 
one may expect 232 million in 1970. This is 
about 50 per cent higher than the probable 
population of the United States at that time; 
it is almost exactly the same proportion as 
the one which obtained at the start of the 
second World War. 

Obviously, no political conclusions can 
be drawn from these purely demographic 
statements. By 1970 the Americans and the 
Russians may have engaged in “the fast and 
decisive struggle.” But they may also be 
peacefully coexisting in a world whose 
population, by then, will have reached two 
and a half billion. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


July 12, 1948 
To the Editor: 

The media of popular culture often sug- 
gest hypotheses to amateur and professional 
students of cultures. Seeing the film To the 
Ends of the Earth last night stimulated me to 
_ some thoughts which may be of interest to 
the readers of the Journal. There have been 
numerous analyses of the codes of conduct 
of such subcultures as the underworld, the 
slum, the college campus, the middle class, 
penal institutions, the concentration camp, 
etc.; but one rich field of sociological re- 
search has remained relatively unexplored— 
the social norms of extra-legal, secret, inter- 
national organizations, as exemplified in a 
narcotics smuggling ring, the Russian secret 
police (M.G.B.), and various nationalist 
organizations operating on a world-wide 
scale. 

The difficulties in obtaining direct access 
to the files of such organizations are, of 
course, tremendous—with the possible ex- 
ceptions of narcotics and white-slavery or- 
ganizations. The “participant-observer” 
technique may appear a trifle dangerous for 
research in this area, but such risks would 
not be required in garnering empirical data 
on those international organizations which 
history has and may render defunct. The 
deficiency in authentic source material, 
however, is made up in part by the wealth of 
individual testimony and fictionalized ac- 
counts. Such works as Joseph Conrad’s 
Under Western Eyes, Humphrey Slater’s 
two novels, Tke Heretics and The Conspira- 
tors, Mark Aldanov’s The Fifth Seal, Ignazio 
_ Silone’s School for Dictators, Jan Valtin’s 
Out of the N ight, Arthur Koestler’ s Darkness 
at Noon, Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom, and 
countless others provide ample clues for 
scientific documentation. 

From these latter sources several prin- 


ciples regulating the behavior of members of 
secret organizations seem tentatively to 
emerge. I have selected four such principles, 
which may serve as hypotheses for direct 
testing: 

I. The only “morality” operative in such 
an organization is the perpetuation of the 
organization itself. In contrast to the classi- 
cal literature of ethics which stresses the 
universality of ethical concepts, the stand- 
ards of behavior sanctioned by the secret, 
international organization apply only to its 
own limited membership. With regard to its - 
own internal rules of operation such an or- 
ganization is properly termed “amoral.” In 
some cases observance of the code is con- 


` fined to the top leadership and is neither 


made known to nor applied to the rank and 
file or the periphery. Lionel Trilling in his 
The Middle of the Journey portrays the “in- 
nocence” and later disillusionment of a 
fellow-traveler. 

It goes without saying that such organi- 
zations have first and irrevocable claim on 
the loyalty of their personnel. All ‘‘other- 
group” roles are ruthlessly subordinated to 
the requirements of the primary role. An 
espionage agent must not hesitate to kill his 
wife (The Conspirators) ; likewise an en- 
gineer turned opium smuggler (To the Ends 
of the Earth). - 

2. Once a person has participated actively 
in such an organization, he may not leave, 
on penalty of death. Witness the son in Sean 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Påycock, who was 
killed by the I.R.A. when he attempted to 
dissociate himself from the movement. 

3. Any member who fails in a mission 
must either commit suicide or be put to 
death. In the film mentioned above three 
members of the narcotics gang kill them- 
selves when their role in the organization is 
discovered by the federal agent. Berthold 
Brecht in his “didactic” poem Die Mass- 
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nahme sings that a young comrade was shot 
and thrown into a lime pit for his failures in 
China. It was “for communism” that he was 
made to disappear totally. 

4. Even if a member has not sought to 
desert or failed in a mission, he may be 
liquidated. in the interests of the organiza- 
tion. In his novel The Heretics Humphrey 
Slater recounts the selling into slavery of the 
young friars along with the children whom 
they accompanied on the Children’s Cru- 
sade. Similarly, a character (Shannon) in 
To the Ends of the Earth is stabbed and cast 
into the sea to throw the federal agent off the 
scent of the larger activities of the gang. 

It is frequently the case that perfervid 
loyalty may be rewarded with martyrdom. 
Internal scapegoats may be tagged with the 
responsibility for mistaken policies to ab- 
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solve the top leadership. In The Heretics 
Colonel Cordova rightly suspects that his 
unsought promotion is a device to make him 
the whipping-boy for the failure of the as- 
sault on Madrid. 

The above “principles” represent only a 
hasty and impressionistic sampling of the 
literature (and life). Many more generaliza- 
tions can be uncovered and tested, and 
surely this is not an unimportant task for 
sociologists in an age when the political in- 
stitutions of cabinets, parties, and parlia- 
ments are eclipsed by the monstrous forms 
of terror, the secret police, and the concen- 
ranon camp; HELEN MAYER HACKER 
Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

Hunter College 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Jerry Daniel, A.B. Antioch, 1936; M.A. North 


Carolina, 1941. “Cultural-Intellectual Status 
of North Carolina.” Norik Carolina. 


-Ju Shu Pan, A.B. National Tsing Hua Univer- 
sity, 1933; M.A. Chicago, 1947. “Estimation 
of Factors in the Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment of Old People in Homes for the a 
Chicago. 


Willis A. Sutton, A.B. North Carolina, 1938. 
“Rural-Urban Folk Conflict as Illustrated 
by Atlanta and Rural Georgia.” North Caro- 
lina. 

Harry Williams, A.B. Northwestern, 1942. “A 
Study of Agricultural Extension County 
Agents in Relation to Community Resources 
Development.” North Carolina. 


MASTERS’ THESES 

Edward M. Beard, B.A. Furman, 1943. “The 
First Decade of the North Carolina Public 
Health Contraceptive Service.” North Caro- 
lina. 

Joseph S. Bolt, A.B. Georgia, 1942. “Socionomy 
and Group- centered Recreation.” North 
Carolina. 

Wilmer H. Clay, B.S. Mississippi State, 1943; 

- B.D. Emory, 1946. “The Participation of the 
Rural Church in Community Development.” 
North Carolina. 

Georgia Ethridge, A.B. Vassar, 1946. “A Study 
of the Macon Telegraph as a Social Force.” 
North Carolina. 

Betty Alice Long, A.B. Drury College, 1946. 

_Interrelationship between Factors in Social 
Disorganization.” North Carolina. 
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University of California.—The depart- 
ment of sociology and social institutions is 
adding three full-time staff members to its 
faculty for the academic year 1948-49: 

C. Arnold Anderson, University of Ken- 

_ tucky, bas accepted a one-year appointment 
in the department and will teach courses on 
migration, social classes, the utilization of 
human resources, and a seminar on social 
policy and social action. 

Seymour Lipset, University of Toronto, 
will join the department as instructor and 
will teach courses in urban sociology and re- 
search methods. 

Wolfgang Eberhard, of the University of 
Ankara, Turkey, will join the staff under 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant and will 
teach courses dealing with the social as- 
pects of Chinese history and Chinese culture 
groups. 

Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset 
have been relieved of one-third of their 
teaching load to do research under an ar- 
rangement with the Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.— 
Charles Dollard has been elected president. 
Vice-president of the Corporation since 
March, 1947, he succeeds Devereux C. Jo- 
sephs, who recently resigned to become 
president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

The following grants were made recently 
by the Carnegie Corporation: $19,000 to 
Columbia University for a study of the 
problems involved in using social-science 
data and techniques in the solution of gov- 
ernment and industrial problems. Dr. Rob- 
ert Merton, of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, will conduct intensive interviews 
with social scientists, government officials, 
and industrialists to determine the most 
common problems in the relatively new field 
of applied social science. The resulting re- 


port is expected to be available in about 
eighteen months. Also $30,000, payable over 
three years, to the University of Wisconsin 
for studies of the law in action. These funds 
will provide stipends for two research fel- 
lows who will work with senior members of 
the law faculty in studying the impact of 
particular laws on the daily lives of Wis- 
consin citizens. Resulting data will be incor- 
porated in teaching materials used in the 
Law School. 


Chicago Psychological Institute.—The In- 
stitute announces a thirty-six-week training 
course in applied clinical psychology, begin- 
ning September 13, 1948. Training .will be 
given in administering, scoring, and inter- 
preting tests, including Stanford-Binet, 
Wechsler-Bellevue, TAT, and Rorschach, 
and in counseling and guidance procedures. 
Externships will be arranged with institu- 
tions using psychological services. For fur- 
ther information and registration write to 
the Chicago Psychological Institute, 410 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


University of Chicago.—Visiting profes- 
sors in the department of sociology this sum- 
mer were Dr. Otakar Machotka, formerly 
prerector and professor of sociology at 
Charles University, Prague, who is offering 
courses on European sociology and on, so- 
ciology and personality; Rupert Vance, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, giving courses on 
social structure and population; and August 
B. Hollingshead, Yale University, present- 
ing courses on the community and social 
institutions. 

Dr. Siang-Feng Ko, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Nanking University, 
gave a public address at the university on 
July 6, on the subject of “Chinese Culture.” 

Everett C. Hughes, who has been teach- 
ing in the University of Frankfurt since 
April, returned from Germany in August. 
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Eastern Sociological Society.—The officers 


, elected for the year 1948 are: president, 


Thorsten Sellin, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; vicé-president, Meyer F. Nimkoff, 
of Bucknell University; executive commit- 
tee, Seth Russell, of Pennsylvania State 


` College; secretary-treasurer, Bernhard J. 


Stern, of Columbia University. 


University of Illinois——Dallas Smythe, 
director of research and economist for the 
Federal Communications Commission, will 
join the staff in September as professor of 
economics and research professor in the 


Institute of Communications Research. 


Others on the Institute staff are Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, political scientist and for- 
mer director of the Emory University 
School of Journalism; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
director of Columbia University Office of 
Applied Social Research, to be at Illinois 
part of the coming year as a visitor; Clyde 
Hart, director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, who will give a series of lec- 
tures; and the following staff members: 
John W. Albig, chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology; Raymond B. 
Cattell, social psychologist; Fred S. Siebert, 
director of the school of journalism; Charles 
H. Sandage, journalism professor and 
specialist in advertising; and Director 
Wilbur L. Schramm, former head of the 
Towa School of Journalism. 


Indiana University.—Erwin O. Smigel, of 
New York University, has been added to the 
staff to begin work in September, 1948. 

Lavinia C. Villela, who has been on the 
staff of the department for the last two 
years, has been working during the summer 
at the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago. She will return in the fall to a posi- 


tion in São Paulo University in Brazil. 


University of Kansas.—Robert G. Foster. 


has regigned from the staff of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, after fifteen years of service, 
to become a research candidate in the To- 
peka Institute for Psychoanalysis and pro- 
fessor of sociology and home economics at 
the University of Kansas, beginning in Sep- 
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tember. In the fall semester he will teach 
courses on the family and marriage and fam- 
ily relationships. - 

E. Jackson Baur, assistant professor of 
sociology, next year will offer a new course, 
“Techniques of Opinion Measurement.” 
The departments of sociology and psychol- 
ogy are collaborating in developing a se- 
quence of courses in this field of investiga- 
tion. 

Hilden Gibson, associate professor of po- 
litical science and sociology and director of 
human relations, taught during the summer 
session at the University of Oregon. 

Harold A. Gibbard, assistant professor of 
sociology, has resigned his position here to 
accept the chairmanship of the sociology de- ` 
partment at the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Carroll D. Clark participated in the per- 
sonnel courses of the Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth during 
the summer. Dr. Baur and Dr. Clark served 
as instructors in the Institute held for the 
C.1.0. Steelworkers, and Professor Esther E. 
Twente directed an‘ Institute for Social 
Workers. 


_ University of Michigan.—G. E. Swanson, 
who received his Ph.D. this year from the 
University of Chicago, has accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor in sociology. He will offer 
courses in the general area of-collective be- 
havior, social movements, and mass com- 
munications. 

Ronald Freedman, instructor in the de- 
partment, has received the Colver Rosen- 
berger prize from the University of Chicago 
for his thesis, “Recent Migration to Chi- 
cago.” 


The Midwest Sociological Society.—The 
officers for 1948-49 are: president, Ray E. 
Wakeley, Iowa State College; first vice- 
president, George B. Vold, University of 
Minnesota; second vice-president, Harold 
W. Saunders, State University of Iowa; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Donald O. Cowgill, Munic- 
ipal University of Wichita; representative 
onthe executive committee of the American 
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Sociological Society, James M. Reinhardt, 
University of Nebraska. Other members of 
the executive committee are: J. E. Hulett, 
Jr., University of Illinois; Hugh W. Ghorm- 
ley, Iowa State College; Randall C. Hill, 
Kansas State College; Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
University of Minnesota; R. C. Minor, Lin- 
coln University; Joyce O. Hertzler, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; A. L. Lincoln, University 
of North Dakota; Richard Seaman, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota; and William H. 
Sewell, University of Wisconsin. 


University of Minnesota-——F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology, returns from a sabbatical leave of 
absence to active duty in September. 

Don Martindale, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and will have charge 
of courses in social theory. 

Neal Gross, of Iowa State College, has 
been appointed as assistant professor of so- 
ciology to be in charge of courses in research 
methods and in the field of social mobility 
and social stratification. 


The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search—The Loyal Order of Moose, with 
the co-operation of the University of Chi- 
cago, is sponsoring the Second International 
Symposium on Feelings and Emotions on 
October 28, 29, and 30, 1948. The Moose- 
heart symposium, under the general chair- 
manship of Dr. Martin L. Reymert, director 
of the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search, is held on the occasion of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the publication The 
Wittenberg Symposium on Feelings and Emo- 
tions. Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor emeri- 
tus of physiology at the University of Chi- 
cago, is honorary chairman. 

Among the contributors will be: John E. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; Magda 
Arnold, Wellesley College; Samuel J. Beck, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; B. P. 
Babkin, McGill University, Montreal; Tri- 
. gant Burrow, the Lifwynn Foundation, 
Westport, Connecticut; Dorwin Cartwright, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
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Chester Darrow, Illinois Institute for, Juve- 
nile Research; John Elmgren, University of 
Gothenburg, Sweden; Franklin Fearing, 
University of California; C. B. Frisby, Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London; Arnold Gesell, Yale University; 
R. L. Jenkins, University of Illinois; Harold 
Jones, University of California; David 
Katz, University of Stockholm; Herbert 
Langfeld, Princeton University; George 
Lawton, New York City; H. S. Liddell, 
Cornell University; Rensis Likert, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Donald B. Lindsley, Ivan 


D. London, and Jules Masserman, all of 


Northwestern University; Margaret Mead, 
American Museum of Natural History; Al- 
bert E. Michotte, University of Louvain; 
James G. Miller and Carl R. Rogers, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Gardner Murphy, City 
College of New York; Henry A. Murray, 
Harvard University; @rnulv Ødegaard, Uni- 
versity of Oslo; Henri Pieron, the Sorbonne; 
Curt Richter, Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
Anne Roe, New York City; Saul Rosen- 
zweig, Western Pennsylvania Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Clinic; David Shakow, Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Nathan W. Shock, United 
States Public Health Service; William 
Stephenson, formerly Oxford University, 
visiting professor at University of Chicago; 
Roger J. Williams, University of Texas; 
Harold G. Wolff, New York Hospital. _ 
The sessions on Thursday, October 28, 
will be held at Mooseheart, Illinois, and the 
sessions on Friday, October 29, and Satur- 
day, October 30, at the University of Chi- 
cago. All sessions of the conference will be 
open without tickets to all interested. There 
will be open house for all who wish to visit 
Mooseheart, the City of Childhood, on Wed- 
nesday, October 27, and Sunday, October 
31. Some of the speakers at the symposium 
will participate in the “University of Chi- 
cago Round Table” national network radio 
broadcast on Sunday, October 31. 
Information concerning hotel accommo- 
dations and other matters may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Reymert. A housing com- 
mittee will soon be established in Chicago. 
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Participants will be given free transporta- 
tion between Chicago and Mooseheart 
through the courtesy of the Moose Fra- 
ternity. 


Northeastern University —James L. Mc- 
” Pherson of Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


` Ohio Siate University—The department 
of sociology has just been given administra- 
tive approval with a small grant of money to 
establish a marriage and family-counseling 
clinic as a part of its program, beginning 
with the autumn quarter, 1948. The clinic 
will provide needed counseling service for 
married students and those about to be 
married. It will also facilitate the profes- 
sional training of graduate students for 
work in marriage education and guidance 
and will furnish data for research in this 
area. The clinic will be under the direction 
of John F. Cuber. Raymond F. Sletto will be 
in charge of the research aspect. 

Cecil C. North retires from active duty at 
the end of the summer quarter. He has been 
a member of the staff since 1916. 

Robert A. Harper has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor. 

Michael Hakeem and Herman Lantz 
have been appointed instructors. 

‘Assistant professor James N. Spuhler 
spent the summer in New Mexico, directing 
a joint research project on a number of pop- 
ulation and health problems of the Rama 
Navajo Indians. The project is sponsored by 
the department of anthropology, Harvard 
University, the graduate school at Ohio 
State University (department of sociology), 
and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Stuart N. Adams, instructor, has been 
given a research grant by the graduate 
school at Ohio State University to continue 
his stutly of occupational mobility in the 
legal profession. 


The Pacific Sociological Society.—The 
officers for the coming year are as 
follows: president, Harvey J. Locke, 
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University of Southern California; vice- 
president, Northern Division, Glen A. Bak- 
kum, Oregon State College; vice-president, 
Central Division, Carlo Lastrucci, San 


` Francisco State College; vice-president, 


Southern Division, Gwynne Nettler, -Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer, Leonard Bloom, 
University of California, Los Angeles; repre- 
sentative to the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Norman Hayner, University of Wash- 
ington; newly elected members of the ad-- 
visory council, George Lundberg, Univer- 
sity of Washington, C. W. Topping, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia; Editor of the Pro- 
ceedings, Wallis Beasley, Washington State 
College. 


University of Pennsylvania —William 
Donald Turner, of Moylan, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work and professor in 
the School of Social Work. Dr. Turner fills 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dean 
Kenneth L. M. Pray in March. 


` Princeton.—The Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is offering 
for 1949-50 its second series of research fel- 
lowships in psychometrics leading to the . 
Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two fellowships 
carry a stipend of $2,200 year and are nor- 
mally renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time re- 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in mathe- 
matics and psychology is a prerequisite for 
obtaining these fellowships. Information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


University of Souihern California.—E. 
Franklin Frazier, president of the American 
Sociological Society, conducted the Work- 
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shop in Intercultural Education at the six 
weeks’ summer session. 

Charles E. Hutchinson, of the University 
of Maryland, lectured on fundamentals of 
sociology and criminology during the sum- 
mer. 

The Ph.D.’s of the sociology department 
held their twentieth annual reunion at the 
home of Dean and Mrs. Emory S. Bogardus 
in: July. The twentieth anniversary marks 
the conferring of the forty-fourth Ph.D. in 
sociology at the University of Southern 
California. 

Professor Joseph S. Roucek, chairman of 
the department of political science and so- 
ciology of the University of Bridgeport, 
served as visiting professor during the sum- 
mer. He also gave a special course, “Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” for the summer session of 
Occidental College. 


Stanford University.—A new department 
of sociology and anthropology, to begin op- 
eration at the opening of the new academic 
year, has been established at Stanford. The 
new department combines the staffs of so- 
ciology, which has been a division within the 
department of economics, and of anthropol- 
ogy, which has been under the jurisdiction 
of the school of humanities. The combined 
staff will consist of Felix M. Keesing, who 
will serve as executive head of the new de- 
partment, Richard T. LaPiere, Donald G. 
Reuter, Charles N. Reynolds, Bernard J. 
Siegel, Robert C. Stone, who comes to Stan- 
ford this year from the University of Chi- 
cago, where he has been completing his work 
for the degree, and Paul Wallin. An addi- 
tional appointment in anthropology will be 
made by the opening of the fall quarter. 

During the summer quarter Louis Wirth, 
of the University of Chicago, was visiting 
professor of sociology, offering a course in 
the urban community and a seminar in the 
sociology of knowledge. 


University of Texas —W. E. Gettys, 
chairman of the department, is sociology de- 
partment editor for the new Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia. He and Carl A. Dawson, McGill 
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University, have completed the third revi- 
sion of their Introduction to Sociology, to be 
published by the’Ronald Press Company. 
During the second semest=r, Professor 
Gettys was on leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of conducting research and writing. In 
his absence, Carl M. Rosencuist acted as 
chairman. 

Harry E. Moore will conduct a seminar 
and workshop during the summer under the 
auspices of the Insular Board “or Vocational 
Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Walter I. Firey is teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard during 
the summer. He will also be special lecturer 
in sociology at Harvard in the ‘second, semes- 
ter of 1948-49. 

Olen E. Leonard will join the staff in Sep- 
tember as associate professo> in charge of 
research methods and courses on Latin 
America. Dr. Leonard has spent the last 
three years in South America. principally in 
Bolivia, for the Committee or Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Graduates of the department who have 
recently accepted teaching pcsitions include 
Alvin H. Scaff, Pomona College; Milton A. 
Maxwell, Washington State College; John 
R. Gordon, Memphis State College; Winfred 
G. Steglich, University of New Mexico; 
Harold B. Crasilneck, Trinity University, 
San Antonio; Hiram J. Friedsam, North 
Texas State College; and Tilman Cantrell, 
Idaho State College. Roy A. Clifford taught 
at S. F. Austin State College. Nacogdoches, 
Texas, during the summer session. Willis 
Tate, a doctoral candidate, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of sociology and dean of 
student life at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 


Third National Conference, Psychodrama, 
Sociodrama, Sociometry, and Group Psycho- 
therapy.—The conference is spongpred by 
the Moreno Clinic and the Fsychodramatic 
Institute and will cover psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, and group psycho- 
therapy. The theme is “Training in Human 
Relations”; the date September 4-6, 1948; 
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_ the place Beacon, New York. The program 
for the first day is the psychodrama; for the 
second day, the sociodrama; and for the 
third, sociometry and group psychotherapy. 
For further information write to Moreno 
Clinic, Beacon, New York. 


U.N.ES.C.O.—Otto Kleinberg is on’ 


leave from Columbia University to direct a 
study of tensions affecting international 
understanding. 


Vanderbilt University——Dr. Emilio Wil- 


` lems, professor of sociology in the Escola 
Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo 

-, and professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Sdo Paulo, Brazil, served as visiting 
professor of sociology and anthropology in 
‘the special summer session devoted to Bra- 
zilian studies and the Portuguese language. 
He offered a course on ‘“The Races and Cul- 
tures of Brazil” and a seminar on “The Ac- 
culturation of European and Asiatic Immi- 
grants in Brazil.” 

Dr. Joseph S. Vandiver, of Louisiana 
State University, has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. José Arthur Rios, of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has been appointed instructor in 

` sociology. 


The Westermarck Society—The J ournal 


has received the following news item from 


Copenhagen: On the zoth of November, 


‘1940, the anniversary of Edward Wester- 
marck’s birth, a number of persons were in- 
vited to meet at Abo under the presidency of 
Professcr Rolf Lagerborg, in order to form a 
society to the memory of Edward. Wester- 
marck and to perpetuate his name. The 
` sponsors of the meeting were Professor Rolf 
' Lagerborg and Professor Uno Harva, and 
Dr.iK. R. V. Wikman, who was then Do- 
- cent. On the 18th of May, 1941, the constit- 
uent segsion of the society: was held under 
the presidency of Professor Yrjo Hirn. The 


society was given the name of The Wester-. 


. marck Society; its aim was declared to be 
the furthering of sociological and philosophi- 
-cal research. Owing to the conditions pre- 
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vailing during the war, this aim could be 
effected only to a limited extent. Neverthe- 
less, the society met regularly during the fol- 
lowing years.on the anniversary of Edward . 
Westermarck, the zoth of November. 1944 
was an exception, as the meeting was then 


postponed till the 2nd of March of the fol- 


lowing year. At the meeting of the society on 
the zoth of November, 1945, Professors Carl 
Erik Knoellinger; Sven Lindman, Hugo E. 
Pipping, Bruno Suviranta, and Docent 
Heikki Waris were invited to be foundation 
members. The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Professors Uno Harva, Yrjo Hirn, 
Rolf Lagerborg, Sven Lindman, Hugo E. 
Pipping, and K. R. V. Wikman, as well as 
Mr. Johnny Hackman, Mag. Phil., and Do- 
cent Heikki Waris. Deputy members of the 
committee are Mr. Knut Pipping, Mag. 
Phil.; Mr. Antero Rinne, Ph.D.; Mr. E. A. 
Virtanen, Mag. Phil. ; and Docent G. H. von 
Wright. At the supervening session, the 
committee elected Professor Yrjo Hirn 
president, Professor Harva vice-president, 

Professor Wikman secretary, .Docent 
Waris ‘vice-secretary, and Mr. Hackman 
treasurer. In addition, Mr. Knut Pipping 
was elected assistant-treasurer and re- 
corder. As a result of the society’s efforts, 
the collection of Westermarck manuscripts 
donated to the Philosophy Seminar of Abo 
Academy has received many gifts of Wester- 
marck’s letters. Through Professor Lager- 
borg the collection has been classified and 
will be properly preserved. 


University of Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin 
Service Association recently made an award 
to Professor John Gillin. The preamble 
reads: 


“For his research and writings in the ` 
fields of sociology and penology which have 
influenced not only students but also the 
layman—the man on the street. 

“For his inspirational teachings in class- 
room, forum and the press. 

“For his struggles in legislative halls for 
individualized justice and real rehabilitation 


programs. 
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“For his efforts in developing the Wiscon- 
sin Conference of Social Work, now the Wis- 
consin Welfare Council. 

“For his work on the Wisconsin Pardon 
Board, an innovation which called for not 
only a scientific approach but human under- 
standing. 

“For his interest in the law violator whose 
offense stemmed from social instability 
rather than from deliberate intent. 

“For his belief and his unflagging interest 
in his fellow man, and 

“Tn recognition of all his 53 years of wise 
and sympathetic study and effort in behalf 
of the progress of prisons, probation and 
parole.” 


C. W. M. Hart, formerly associate profes- 
sor at the University of Toronto and visiting 
lecturer here this year, has been appointed 
associate professor of anthropology. He will 
offer courses in social anthropology as well 
as supervise field research on acculturation 
among Wisconsin Indians. 

William W. Howells has been advanced 
to full professor in anthropology. He was re- 
cently elected as the representative of the 
American Anthropological Association on 
the National Research Council. Howells 
was also elected editor of the American 
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Journal of Physical Anthropology, beginning 
in 1949. 

Boyd E. Macrory has been appointed 
acting instructor in the department for next 
year. 

Carl W. Taylor, head of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
was visiting lecturer in rural sociology dur- 
ing the summer session. He offered courses 
on rural social trends and rural cultural 
regions. 

Philip E. Frohlich, of Ohio University, 
offered courses in social theory during the 
summer session. 

Marshall B. Clinard has been appointed 
to the advisory board of the State Bureau of 
Alcohol Studies. This bureau was recently 
created by the legislature to do research on 
the causes and treatment of alcoholism as 
well as to conduct educational work in the 
state. 

The Board of Regents of the university 
recently created an Industrial Relations 
Center to co-ordinate work in industrial re- 
lations throughout the university, with a 
director in charge. Marshall B. Clinard has 
been named to the advisory committee to 
represent sociology. 


BOOK REVIEWS . 


An African Aristocracy: Rank among the Swazi. 
By Hitpa Kurer. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xiit+251. $8.00. 
Recent British anthropology has produced a 

series of significant essays on political organiza- 
tion in Africa. Hilda Kuper’s study deserves 
special notice as a well-documented and original 
report on status and government in an African 
nation. Yet, while the book deals primarily with 
one aspect of Swazi culture, it offers sufficient 
background of kinship, economy, and ritual to 
make the study comprehensible: The author 
presents an extensive material in a terse and 
concentrated style. 

The Swazi are a southeast African people of 
cultivators and herders who, unlike the Zulu, 
carly recognized the irrevertible character of the 
European advance in South Africa. The flexible 
policy of the Swazi rulers and their concessions 
to the British and Dutch colonists preserved 
much of Swazi culture. While European mis- 
sions and British administration and industrial- 
ism have left their imprint on native society, 
mainly intensifying native stratification and 
enhancing the authority of the rulers, Swazi 
society was able to assimilate much of European 
civilization and to work out a modus vivendi 
with the white invaders without losing its co- 
hesiveness and essential character. 

The Swazi political hierarchy extends in un- 
broken line from the head of the single home- 
stead through the tribal district to the national 
capital. The prevailing political system is com- 
pounded of. elements of constitutional kingship 
based on a fairly broad representation of the 
chief units of the nation, some aspects of feudal 
vassalage, and paternalistic rule involving a 
high- concentration of political functions in the 

- hands of the two rulers: the king and the queen 
mother. The king controls the army, the court, 
the land, the rain, and the essential parts of the 

“ritual. He can best be described as a constitu- 
tional monarch. While his person inspires awe 
and revegence, his actual rule is interpreted by 
his subjects as the execution of a mandate by 
the nation. Elaborate checks and precautionary 
devices prevent usurpation of power and rivalry 

` between the king, the queen mother, and the 
ranking princes. The same checks are also ap- 


plied to the lower rungs of the ladder and the 
complex order within the polygynous families 
of the aristocracy. Aristocracy predominates in 
the political hierarchy, yet commoners wield in- 
fluence in the two most important royal coun- 
cils. No rigid caste system exists; the rise of com- 
moners and their clans to rank and prominence 
is apparently inherent in this elastic and yet 
conservative system. Wealth and rank are as- 
sociated with large herds, polygyny, a wide kin- 
ship, and scattered homesteads in charge of co- 
wives. Closeness of kinship to the ruling line is 
the measure of aristocracy. 
` Chapters on age classes, kinship, individual 
variability, charts of the yearly round of eco- 
nomic activities, and a schedule of roles as- 
sumed by men and women in the various periods 
of their lives provide basic information for the 
reader. Photographs and some interesting docu- 
mentary material in the Appendix make the 
study more concrete. The method of reporting 
is in the best tradition of modern anthropology; 
Malinowski’s influence is openly acknowledged, 
as is also some partial divergency from the func- 
tional method. Observations are well grounded 
in what appears to be a thorough familiarity , 
with the culture studied; the author spent over 
two years in the field and was able to communi- 
cate with her informants in the vernacular. 
Swazi culture is presented not as a case in point 
but with the retiring empiricism of the historian 
who subordinates interpretation to description. 
While the author abstains from generalizations, 
the student of stratification, no less than the 
student of African society, should find this book 
useful. ; 

' Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Education in Fascist Italy. By L. Munto- 
PALUELLO. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the Royal Institute for International 
Affairs), 1946. Pp. xiv-+236. $5.50. 

This scholarly and exceedingly detached re- 
cital of the organization of education in Italy 
since 1859 leaves the reader with a vivid ap- 
pteciation of the maxim that nature non facil 
sultum, One quarter of the book deals with the 
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pre-Fascist period; the rest justifies the title. As 
the author insists, it is important to distinguish 
between Fascist education and education in the 
Fascist period. -While the organization of the 
educational system was different in 1943 from 
what it was in 1922, many of the changes made 
would have come about normally even without 
fascism. On the other hand, the designs of the 
regime for creating young Italy in its own image 
—like so many other Fascist ‘organizational 
schemes—remained to a large extent on paper. 
Success was greatest at the lower educational 
levels, but the effectiveness of the inculcation 
of the Fascist attitudes and ideology appear to 
have diminished with the development of the 
students’ maturity and critical faculties. One 
can but feel from reading this book that, intel- 
lectually, fascism in Italy was but a flash in the 


pan. Whatever permanent damage it might ` 


have done can easily be overestimated. 
“Fascism,” says the author, “could never 
find a definition for itself.” This may be the 
reason that this study, like others which have 
dealt with Fascist institutions, seems somewhat 
sketchy in its analyzing and contrasting of the 
ideas upon which the institutions rest. But in a 
book of this sort one would have expected some 
explicit treatment, for instance, of the conflict 
between the church and the regime for control 
over the minds of the growing generation and 
some comparison of Italian with German tech- 


niques for attaining what purportedly were 


similar objectives. The author fails to furnish a 
better social-political-philosophical context for 
his subject matter. This weakness is the more 
serious because the book, being written in Eng- 
lish, will have an audience unfamiliar with 
Ttalian life and thus unable to fill in what the 
author has left out. This might lessen its value 
for the general sociologist. However, for the 
professional educator the factual content makes 
it a useful source book. 

RENzO BIANCHI 
Carleton College 


Personnel Administration. By PAUL PIGORS and 
” CHARLES A. Myers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. Pp. ix +553. $4.50. 
This book under review is divided into two 
parts. The first is a general discussion of person- 
nel administration, including “organizational 
stability”; recruitment, placement, and training 
of personnel; promotional and disciplinary 
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problems; administration of wages and hour s 
and the development of employee services. The 
second part contains twenty-one case studies in 
the field of personnel administration, each of 
which is designed to illustrate a statement of 
general principles contained in the respective 
chapters of Part I. As a book for sociologists, it 
seems singularly unrewarding. The discussions 
of the first part are conducted at the level of 
“general advice'to the future personnel admin- 
istrator.” I cannot judge whether personnel 
men would find this illuminating. The discus- 
sion under each topic seems in thé end to say: 
“As personnel administrator, your principle of 
action should be to promote ‘smooth human re- 
lations’ in the interests of management.” This 
view is, of course, legitimate enough. I only 
wonder whether the advice is not given in such 
general terms as to be frequently question-beg- 
ging. The authors rightly point out that the job 
of a personnel man involves personal adaptabili- 
ty and diplomacy, and it may well be asked to 
what extent such abilities can be taught through 
general advice. Consequently, they have slight- 
ed the technical information which books on 
personnel administration ordinarily contain, al- 
though this deficiency could perhaps be made 
up through classroom teaching. In this connec- 
tion the authors’ point of view is illuminating 
not for what it teaches but for what it implies 
concerning the “social role of the personnel ad- 
ministrator.” That role is best described in their 
own words: 


Personnel administration means developing 
teamwork. . . . If you are lucky, you wilthave found 
from the outset that your chief executive recognizes 
the importance of your job. Then you will have a 
chance to help in planning personnel policies before 
executive action is taken.... But you may find 
yourself in a company where this is not the case. 
Your president may not be truly personnel-minded. 
Do you notice that when-you give your point of 
view on personnel policies, you are the still small 
voice of conscience to whom no one listens? Even so, 
you need not be unduly ‘discouraged. . . . Although 
personnel administration is to be tested in human 
values, it must also justify itself in terms of dollars 
and cents. In presenting your recommendations, 
you should not hesitate to talk in these terms... . 
Even if you are not titled and treated as vice presi- 
dent, see to it that you think and talle like one 
[pp. 308-9]. 


The case studies of the second part are fre- 
quently interesting for their realistic detail, al- 
though the questions for discussion posed at the 
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end of each indicate that the authors take their 
own statement concerning the ambivalent posi- 
tion.of the personnel administrator less serious- 
ly than they might. The book is furnished with 
a useful bibliography and an index: 


; REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California 


The Dynamics of Learning. By NATHANIEL 
Cantor. Buffalo: Foster & Stewart, 1946. 
Pp. 232. $3.00. 


This book sets forth a conception of learning 
—and hence teaching—which takes its charac- 
ter from the author’s belief that the principles 
of modern education are identical with the 
principles of mental hygiene. It is a conception 
which, in the catch phrases of a confused peda- 
. gogy, is neither “Teacher-centered” nor “stu- 
dent-centered.” Professor Cantor’s statement 
that “the teacher represents a particular kind of 
help, and the student presents a particular kind 
of interest” indicates the two limits which “give 
purpose ond meaning to the activity of the instruc- 
tor and student” (p. 80; italics are Cantor’s). 
Hence the author’s conception of teacher-stu- 
dent relations does not capitulate to student 
whims after the manner of the silly “progressiv- 
ism” which, one hopes, has run its course: The 
observation ‘that “if the teacher understands 
his function, he is protected against the de- 


mands of the student” assures us on this point ` 


(p. 80). 

The author’s major premise is that some- 
thing must happen to the student’s self before 
factual knowledge can be truly acquired. He 
must improve his understanding of himself, his 
activity, his relationship to others, the nature 
' of the world,-and his place in it. In so far as 
` these are attained, a fundamental reorganiza- 

tion of the personality is involved. This takes 
place through the following sequences of experi- 
ences: Teaching which challenges old attitudes 
and beliefs begets resistance in the student. This 
puts the student “in the middle” and creates a 


feeling of ambivalence: the confrontation of the 


old with the new “threatens the self as previous- 
ly organézed.” The rejection of the new (tem- 
„porary for those who finally complete the act) 
and the refusal to reorganize attitudes Cantor 
calls ‘‘prajection, or self-assertion.” If the stu- 
dent’s ‘‘will-to-learn” (Cantor’s phrase) is 
strong enough to carry him ahead, new knowl- 
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edge and perspectives are assimilated. This is 
the phase of identification which brings the ex- 
perience of genuine learning through its full 
cycle. : 3 
This conception of the learning act draws 
heavily on the contributions of Dewey, Meade, 
and Thurstone, although the author does not 
say so. Cantor’s personal contribution to the 
dynamics implicit in such a structure of action 
is made through his adaptation to teaching of 
the method and logic of the nondirective theory 
of counseling. This does not mean that the 
author conceives of the teacher as a therapist. 
He makes his position clear in his remark that 
“the teacher’s responsibility is not for the stu- 
dent’s personal development as such but for 
developing the meaning of the particular 
course,” i.e., that his function is to deal with a 
student’s difficulties only in so far as his work in 
a given course is involved (p. 84). Chapter xi, 
“The Activity of the Teacher,” reveals the de- 
gree to which success in the use of a nondizec- 
tive technique rests upon profound knowledge 
of both the subject matter and the nature of the 
human personality. To say that its proper use 
calls for consummate skill is to put it mildly, 
The task is, obviously, complicated by the fact 
that personalities differ. 

How nondirective techniques of teaching can 
result in dynamic learning is, in the reviewer’s 
view, resolved by his belief that they require a 
combination of science and art, with the latter 
preponderant. Cantor is aware of this and hence 
gives us neither a sales talk nor another “course 
in methods.” “The relationship between teacher 
and students is a professional one,” and nothing 
other than a thoroughly professional conception 
of the task is offered. 

At only one point does the reviewer find him- 
self in substantial disagreement with the author. 
He does not believe that the “teaching-learning 
process, discussed here, is valid . . . on all levels 
of primary and secondary education as well as 
in the college of liberal arts and sciences” 
(p. 11). His disagreement rests on the belief that 
nondirective techniques are most effective at 
those levels of schooling at which attendance is 
more rather than less voluntary. Hence such 
techniques would be less appropriate in the pri- 
mary years of schooling. 

The contribution of The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing to the improvement of teaching in the social 
sciences is no small one. But the acceptance and 
use of Professor Cantor’s methods will advance 
only as teachers increasingly subscribe to the 
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view that social knowledge is for use. This will 
come slowly. Meantime those who continue to 
ignore the dynamics of learning will continue to 
sustain the tradition that teaching consists pri- 
marily in stuffing students with facts. 


, EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Gifted Child Grows Up. By Lewis M. TER- 
MAN and Me ita H. Open. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1047. Pp. xiv-+ 
448. $6.00. 

We are reminded by Terman that there was 

a period when the precocious child was classed 

with abnormal persons and that there were even 

some advocates of a policy of discouraging early 
cleverness, A little over twenty-five years ago, 


Terman, with his associates, undertook a re-' 


search project of some magnitude which would 
establish the merits of this notion. Reports have 
appeared at different stages of the progress of 
the study as publications in the series “Genetic 
Studies of Genius,” of which the present volume 
is the fourth. Most of the 1,528 children studied 
were first observed in 1921-22 and with a few 
exceptions were children with I.Q.’s ranging 
from 140 to 185. A considerable amount of in- 
formation on each child was gathered at the 
initial stage of the project—information on the 
quality of the home and school; medical data; 
anthropometric measurements; tests of achieve- 
ment, character, and interests; and a list of 
books read by the child over a period of two 
months. i 

Now, a quarter of a century later, it is pos- 
sible to see how these children have turned out. 
They made good records—considerably better 
than ordinary school children do-—in many re- 
spects. It appears clear that a high LQ, in 
childhood provides a basis for prediction of a 
better-than-average chance of success in life. It 
also indicates that the children of these gifted 
ones are more than likely to be bright—384 ofi- 
spring of the original sample had an average 
LQ. of 127.7, which is well above the average 
school population though about 24 points below 
the average scored by their parents. This is, in 
fact, abcut the amount of loss to be expected 
according to Galton’s law of filial regression. 

The superiority of this group of gifted chil- 
dren lies in better health and physique, higher 
achievement in school, more versatility, and 
more success in careers. The group is at least 
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satisfactory in its record of marriage rate and 
marital adjustment, but their fertility fate is 
too low to replace them. 

The study is to be continued; it is in fact said 
to be now only at its halfway point, and there is 
even an expressed hope that descendants to the 
third or fourth generations will be examined to 
see how closely the law of regression is fulfilled. 

Between the lines runs the assumption that 
the I.Q. is governed primarily by heredity. This 
was so taken for granted that the nature of in- 
telligence was not apparently conceived as a 
problem in this research. There is something of 
a lost opportunity here, for it might have been 
rewarding to study the possible ways in which 
intelligent parents may transmit good mentality 
to their children in ways other than heredity. 
It would also have been worth while to examine 
the various kinds of advantages such a selected 
group might have had in education, career op- 
portunities, and other aspects of life. But this 
overlooked inquiry does not affect the main 
point, which is that it is better in almost every 
way for a child to have a high I.Q. than to have 
a low one. Terman has made that thesis almost 
impossible to challenge. 

Rosert E, L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Opiate Addiction. By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 1x-+238. $3.00. 

The traditional conception of the opiate ad- 
dict as a weak-willed degenerate will have a 
hard time surviving the powerful attack by 
by Lindesmith. He finds, on the basis of a care- 
ful and methodical study, in which a large part 
of the material was gathered by himself, that 
addiction is not a response to a desire for pleas- 
ure. It is true that some persons begin using the 
drug with this in mind, but if they become ad- 
dicted, it is because they have become so habit- 
uated to the drug that withdrawal distress is 
unbearable. It is essential that the connection 
between withdrawal distress and the lack of the 
drug be consciously known, otherwise addiction 
does not occur. However potent unconscious 
drives may be, it appears that uncoffscious 
craving for opiates is never able by itself to in- 
form the person what is troubling him or what 
will give relief, nor does it reach to conscious- 
ness to give this knowledge. The usual method 
of learning what is wrong is to be told, by one 
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who is already addicted. In fact there is a good 
deal of social process in exposure, habituation, 
and addiction. Many persons are induced to 
try the drug by someone already addicted, and 
they often have to be persuaded to continue it 
for a time in the face of unpleasant initial reac- 
tions. They are later informed that they have a 
habit, acquire a conception of themselves as ad- 
dicts, and participate in something of a loose 
organization of addicts, co-operating in the 
securing of drugs, the exchange of information 
concerning its use, the fairly elaborate argot, 
and the collectively developed system of ra- 
tionalization. 

Lindesmith’s case appears to be unanswer- 
able-—at least he finds no cases that contradict 
his explanation. Following his exposition of the 
research and theory, he cites in chapter vii cer- 
tain theories regarding heredity, psychopathy, 
or pursuit of pleasure. These all topple over 
with little further pushing and give no signs of 
ever being able to rise from the floor. 

Lindesmith contributes in his final chapters 
a review of the history of the opiate problem 
and gives some recommendations for legislation. 
There is a glossary of addicts’ argot and a bib- 

liography in the Appendix. 


ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Can Science Save Us? By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
Pp. 122. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 


This book is an interesting example of excel- 
lent argument, professional ideology, intense re- 
ligious faith, and gratuitous comment on do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. It is based upon ar- 


ticles which’ originally appeared in Harpers’:. 


the style is popular. Only at rare intervals, how- 
ever, does it sacrifice dignity for effect. When 
this occurs, the loss is usually attributable to a 
certain ponderous sarcasm which, although 
grating harshly on some readers, is not a serious 
blemish and may even add to its popular appeal. 

The argument is essentially one that has been 
familiar since Spencer’s day: Science and meta- 
physics should be sharply separated, and the 
salvation of mankind depends upon science 
alone. Here there is much with which the con- 
temporary sociologist, in particular, will auto- 
matically agree, for his training predisposes him 
toward acceptance of the thesis that all science 
is good and all metaphysics bad. Of the fact that 


f 
é 
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Lundberg’s book is itself a metaphysical tract 
with evangelistic purpose, neither Lundberg 
himself nor the greater number of his readers, it 
may be assumed, are even vaguely aware. This 
is not the place for an attempted demonstration < 
of the inevitability of metaphysical assumptions 
in all scientific activity; only a treatise such as 
Burtt’s Metaphysical Foundation of Modern 


-Physics could do justice to the theme. Suffice it ' 


to say that although the reviewer shares a num- 
ber of Lundberg’s presuppositions, he is dis- 
quieted by the bland ignoring of their meta- 
physical character. Perhaps the limitation of 
popular writing is the only defense which Lund- 
berg need invoke. 

The part played by an essentially profes- 
sional ideology would again be subject matter 
for a treatise—unfortunately not yet written. 
Only the extensive array of articles and chapters 
on bureaucracy now scattered through sociologi- 
cal literature provides an occasional starting- 
point for analysis. The bureaucrat will serve any 
political system as long as his career proceeds in 
orderly fashion; ““Whatsoever king may reign, 
Vl still be Vicar of Bray, sir.” And now Lund- 
berg (p. 48): 


The services of real social scientists would be as 
indispensable to Fascists as to Communists and 
Democrats . . . physical scientists are indispensable 
to any regime. Social scientists might well work to- 
ward a corresponding status, Already some of them 
have achieved it to a degree. Qualified social statisti- 
cians have not been and will not be greatly dis- 


, turbed in their function by any political party aslong 


as they confine themselves to their specialty. 


It may be pointed out that this is not merely 
the ideology of the bureaucrat but also—and 
this is said quite soberly for the purpose of 
drawing an instructive parallel—of the prosti- 
tute. Still another parallel is afforded by the 
defense offered in contemporary Germany by 
numerous scientists when their activities in sup- 
port of the more obviously inhumane aspects of 
the Nazi regime are called in question. After all, 
the design of gas chambers, mass crematories, 
and scores of similar devices presented interest- 
ing scientific and technical problems, and as 
long as professional status was recognized, what 
more could one ask? 

In spite of unguarded utterances, however, 
Lundberg’s religious faith is certainly not of 
Nazi variety. He rejects the authoritarianism of 
power and subscribes to the authoritarianism of 
science aš he understands it: 


Ns 


If, for example, we accept Einstein’s view that 
science itself can be the religion of the devoted 
scientist, then obviously no further.discussion is 
necessary of the place of religion in a scientific 
world Íp. ga]. 

When we give our undivided faith to science, we 
shall possess a faith more worthy of allegiance than 
many we vainly have followed in the past, and we 
also shall accelerate the translation of our faith 
into actuality [p. 115]. 


From these and many other statements it is 
quite-clear that Lundberg is what the re- 
viewer has elsewhere termed a value-monotheist 
(Américaii Sociological Review, VI, No. 2 [April, 
1941], esp. pp. 163-71): that is to say, he gives 
his undivided faith to science, believing, appar- 
ently, that it can pronounce authoritatively on 
the final ends of human life. But just a moment: 
“Those scientists who contend that they can 


scientifically determine not only the means but _ 


the ends of social policy should be exposed as 
scientific fakers as well as would-be dictators” 
(p. 32). Here lies bare the fundamental difficulty 
of Lundherg’s religion: what does “undivided 
faith” in science mean if science cannot deter- 
mine the ends of existence? Where is the “‘suste- 
nance and solace and hope” (p. 78) to come 
from? Lundberg’s answer is that science need 
merely ascertain the ends which man has pur- 


sued throughout history, and then lend its, 


powerful aid toward the achievement of these 
ends (see p. 98). This is resort to magic in the 
name of science. The historical evidence shows 
clearly that Lundberg’s much emphasized ‘ 
markable agreement in the human race upon the 
principal ends of human striving” (p. 98) is 
probably the basic reason for human conflict, 
Both Arabs and Jews agree that their religious 
aspirations can best be gratified by possession 
of the holy places of Jerusalem—so what? 

The obbligato remarks on domestic and for- 
eignaffairs could beoverlooked if they were notso 
persistently intrusive in a presumably detached 
and “scientific” book. To assert that our shame- 
ful conduct during the war toward our fellow- 
citizens of Japanese ancestry is comparable to 
the horrible Nazi policy toward minorities 
(p46) might be thought worthy of more than a 
casual aside. So might likewise the assertion 
that “Europe doubtless would have emerged as 
a unified relatively peaceful region decades ago 
except for outside interference with that proc- 
ess” (p. 108). Strange to find Lundberg moraliz- 


ing, à la Goebbels, about nefarious outside inter- 


ference which blocked the New. Order! Perhaps 
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the clue comes on page 112 where “the survival 
of defunct empires” shows that Lundberg can- 
not dispense with the old familiar devil, Britain. 
There can be no objection to such animistic 
asides as long as science is not invoked in their 
support, but most of us regard the modest and 
restrained type of social science too highly to 
look kindly on those who take its name in vain. 

Every professional sociologist and graduate 
student should study this little book carefully. 


In it and similar presentations lie stimulus and 


even material for doctoral] dissertations on how 
a number of American sociologists in the 1940's 
came to think as they unquestionably do. 


HOWARD BECKER 
Chief, Higher Education 
Hesse, Germany 
(On leave, University of Wisconsin) 


Civilization on Trial. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. . 
New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 263. $3.50. 


Mr. Toynbee is currently heralded as the 
greatest of contemporary historians; a whole 
generation of enthusiastic undergraduates re- 
portedly divides the science of history into the 
two periods of B. Toynbee and A. Toynbee. 
Having read the new gospel with considerable 
expectations, this reviewer has found indeed 


solid reasons for Mr. Toynbee’s papularity, but 


unfortunately he has not found any such solid- 
ity in either the premises or the conclusions of 
Mr. Toynbee’s work. 

From the start the author, who describes 
himself as a middle-aged, middle-class English- 
man who became a historian rather than a 
philosopher or physicist “for the same reason 
that I drink tea and coffee without sugar,” takes 
an antithetic stand to Spengler: 


According to him civilisations arose, developed, 
declined and foundered in unvarying conformity. . 
It was just a law of nature which Spengler had 
detected and you must take. it on trust from the 

master: ipse dixit. This arbitrary fiat seemed dis- 
appointingly unworthy of Spengler’skrilliant genius; 
and here I became aware of a difference in national 
traditions. Where the German a priovi method drew 
a blank, let us see what could be done by English 
empiricism. k 


Let us see indeed. The authoz’s first major 
thesis, established supposedly with the aid of 
“English empiricism,” reads: “Pace Spengler, 
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there seems to be no reason why a succession of 
stimulating challenges should not be set by a 
succession of victorious responses ad infinitum.” 
This extremely comfortable tenet beyond a 
doubt is balm for troubled minds in an atomic 
age, but is there any foundation for it in “Eng- 
lish empiricism”? Whether or not there seems 
sufficient reason for it, the fact remains that 
civilizations wither and do die. To assert that 
living, vital entities like civilizations could meet 
stimulating challenges by victorious responses 
ad infinitum is tantamount to asserting an im- 
mortality which has no existence in biology. 

The “victorious response” which Mr. Toyn- 
bee proffers to the challenges of this day and age 
is syncretism. Speaking out of his corner of a 
Europe partitioned between the supremely 
great powers of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., he holds that 


salvation perhaps lies, as often, in finding a middle 
way. In politics this golden mean would be some- 
thing that was neither the unrestricted sovereignty 
of parochial states nor the unrelieved despotism of 
a centralised world government; in economics it 
would be something that was neither unrestricted 
private enterprise nor unmitigated socialism. As 
one middle-aged, middle-class West European ob- 
server sees the world today, salvation comes neither 
from the East nor from the West. 


Uncounted middle-of-the-roaders in western 
Europe, or wherever else they have survived, 
will assuredly say “amen” to that. But is there 
any example in history wherein opposite ideolo- 
gies, totalitarian in aim and infallible in claim, 
« have reconciled their conflicts in a syncretism 
without a life-and-death struggle of arms? If 
Mr. Toynbee is hopeful that there will be no 
third world war because there must not be, this 
hope, far from being founded in “English em- 
piricism,” has wishful thinking for its only base. 

The author indeed faces “the dwarfing of 
Europe” and the dynamite, or rather the fission- 
able elements, in the international outlook. Yet 
the comforts of his faith are such that we may 
lose our world only to gain a greater one: 


Our non-Western contemporaries have grasped 
the fact that in consequence of the recent unification 
of the world our past history has become a vital 
part o®fkeirs. Reciprocally .. . our neighbours’ past 


is going to become a vital part of our own Western . 


future. ... Our own descendants are not going to 
be just Western like ourselves. They are going to be 
the heirs of Confucius and Laotse as well as Socrates, 

- Plato and Plotinus; heirs of Gautame Buddha as 
well... 
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, Lenin, Gandhi, and Sun Yat-senare ending the 


cornucopia of Mr. Toynbee’s promised heritage. 

This promised land of the spirit may well 
gladden all men of good will, but where in rea- 
son’s name can it be found in “English em- 
piricism”’? For, if the best recorded decline and 
fall of a civilization teaches us anything, it 
teaches that the attempted syncretism between 
the Greco-Roman gods and the deities and 
philosophies imported from all over the Roman 
empire, far from enriching the spiritual life of 
the nation, resulted on the contrary in a | 
pseudo-religious quagmire from which the Medi- 
terranean world was salvaged only by the rise of 
Christianity. : 

As a self-confessed empiricist, Mr. Toynbee 
is at his worst in his ¿keologia historici, There in- 
deed he is absolutely right, as, in a sentence 
which incidentally reveals his looseness of lan- 
guage, he assumes somewhat uneasily that “in 
any case, theologians may perhaps find some 
amusement in watching an unwary historian 
floundering in well-known and minutely charted 
theological morasses”’ (sic). 

Just as in the fields of politics and economics 
Mr. Toynbee sees Christianity’s “victorious re- 
sponse” to the challenges of the times in 
syncretism: ' 


It is even possible that as, under the Roman 
empire, Christianity drew out of and inherited from 
the other Oriental religions the heart of what was 
best in them, so the present religions of India and 
the form of Buddhism that is practised to-day in 
the Far East may contribute new elements to be 
grafted onto Christianity in days to come.... 
What may happen is that Christianity may be left 
as the spiritual heir of all the other higher religions 
. .. and of all the philosophies from Ikhnaton’s to 
Hegel’s; while the Christian Church as an institu- 
tion may be left as the social heir of all other 
churches and all the civilisations. 


As this reviewer—not a theologian—sces it, 
Christianity from its earliest beginnings had to 
defend the purity of its doctrine not only against 
the other oriental religions but also against its 
own converts who with the best of intentions— 
in fact just like Mr. Toynbee—desired to im- 
prove it by the grafting of foreign elements. 
Thus converted Jews wanted to see in Christ the 
embodiment of their own, older messianic idea, 
while Gentiles wanted to enrich the simplicity of 
the new creed with the opulence of their re- 
ligious and philosophical heritage. But whereas 
Neo-Platonism with all its accumulated intel- - 
lectual riches historically foundered, it was ex- 
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actly the simplicity of Christ which conquered. 
Quite possibly the Christian churches may 
eventually resort to Mr. Toynbee’s panacea, but 
if they do, this would signify not the triumph 
but the end of Christianity. 

Apocalyptic times such as ours conduce to 
two significant types of mind. The first of these, 
sensing its fateful exposure and individual help- 
lessness, gets magnetically attracted to the im- 
pending catastrophe and moves around it as its 
prophet and satellite. Spengler was representa- 
tive of this type of mind. The second type of 
mind significantly flees from the impending 
catastrophe into some credo quia absurdum. 
This kind of comfortable escapism manifestly is 
Mr. Toynbee’s chosen course, and it very largely 
explains his popularity. Considering that there 
js reason indeed for the apocalyptic forebodings 
of our generation this reviewer would not blame 
those who prefer the Toynbee lemonade to the 
Spengler firewater. Neither would he doubt the 
honesty of the author’s credo nor begrudge him 
its comforts. However, intellectual honesty de- 
mands that an arbitrary personal creed not sail 
falsely under the flag of scientific empiricism. 


HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


Life and Morals. By S. J. Hotmes. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. Pp. xi+-232. $3.00. 


In summing up the wisdom about morals 
which has accumulated during a lifetime work- 
ing in biology, Professor Holmes presents not an 
ethical theory or proposed solutions of specific 
moral problems but a point of view. He holds 
that the hope of moral progress lies in the exten- 
sion to ethical problems of the methods or, per- 
haps more accurately, the habits of mind of the 
scientist and in the suppression of antithetical 
emotional, traditiona], or dogmatic components 
in thinking. He calls this “naturalism”; and he 
is inclined to associate the opposed factors with 
religion and metaphysics. 

Perhaps Holmes underestimates the variety 
of ethica] theories which might fairly be re- 
garded as naturalistic and overestimates the 
distance one is carried toward the solution of 
moral problems by the intention of being rea- 
sonable and intelligent; but he is evidently 
aware of the complexities of ethical] issues. His 
overoptimism resides in his tone and manner, 
which echo faintly the naturalistic confidence 
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and enthusiasm of the late-nineteenth-century 
emancipation, rather than in his statements, 
which are generally judicious and reasonable. 
Indeed, a notable characteristic of the book and 
one which distinguishes it from many naturalis- 
tic essays is the fact that the author attempts 
neither to translate the naturalistic attitude 
into an ethical theory nor to derive from it solu- 
tions to specific mora] problems. 

The essence of Holmes’s wisdom might be 
expressed by two theses: that thinking about 
mora] problems has been but should not be 
muddled by emotion, religion, and metaphysics 
and that such thinking should utilize whatever 
knowledge about man and human behavior is 
made available by biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences. In discussing several controver- 
sial questions Holmes aims at illustrating these 
theses rather than at determining solutions. His 
position does involve the positive belief that 
moral judgments should be determined by a 
consideration of the relations of the possible 
alternative actions to human life; but he is quite 
clear that this leaves almost wide open the cen- 
tral problem of how kinds or aspects of human 
life are to be valued. 


The connotation of the term “welfare” is more or 
less indefinite, which is a positive advantage. It 
leaves room for a variety of interpretations, and 
at the same time confines them within reasonable 
limits....It has no necessary metaphysical or 
theological implications. ...I also rather like the 
standard of abundance and perfection of life. 


Moreover, in his discussion of the “ethics of 
enmity” he indicates that the existence of con- 
flicts of interests makes impossible any simple 
transition from considerations of human welfare 
to a formula for solving moral problems. 

In the process of commending and illustrat- 
ing an attitude or point of view Holmes presents 
material of considerable interest. He makes 
astute remarks about human nature, human be- 
havior, and society. He runs over, with shrewd 
and thoughtful comments, various doctrines of 
the evolution of morality, citing writers such as 
W. K. Clifford, Leslie Stephen, Baldwin, and 
Sutherland, who are today almost forgotten. 
The substance of the book, however, is the au- 
thor’s conviction that science liberates man 
from emotion, superstition, and muddled think- 
ing and that discussion of moral problems is 
badly in need of such liberation. 


n 1 CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 
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Wellsprings of the American Spiri: A Series of 
Addresses. Edited by F., ERNEST JOHNSON. 
New York: Published by the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, distributed by 
Harper & Bros.. 1948. Pp. 241. $2.50. 


Only one or two of the essays in this volume 
will be of technical interest to sociologists. 
Herbert W. Schneider, for example, rejects the 
Weber thesis of the Puritan ethic and presents 
arguments for the contention that the Puritans 
- had their own ethic of Platonic love and eternal 
happiness which had nothing to do with the 
Yankee zeal in temporal affairs. The essay of 
Channing H. Tobias on the struggle for cultural 
unity offers suggestive classifications of the atti- 
tides of Negroes toward segregation. Several 
other essays, notably those of Gabriel on the 
Enlightenment tradition, of Father Hartnett on 
the religion of the founding fathers, of Finkel- 
stein, Nolde, and McNeill on Jewish and Protes- 
tant conceptions of religious liberty, provide 
data of sociological interest. It may also be use- 
ful to note the points of view taken in addressing 
intelligent general audiences by James Marshall 
who contributes an essay on education and the 
American spirit, Mark Starr who writes on la- 
bor, and Elinore Herrick who deals with women. 
In view of the fact that F. S. C. Northrop and 
others have eloquently pleaded for the “hu- 
manization” of the social studies, this volume, 
which has no essay by a professional social 
scientist but which definitely reflects the hu- 
manistic apprcach toward social data and social 
problems, may be worth some consideration. 

The editor, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, empha- 
sizes in his Preface the diverse character of the 
essays. All tend to identify the American spirit 
with freedom, tolerance, and dissent. With the 
exception of Dr. Johnson’s, all the essays imply 
that the American spirit is adequate to inform 
and guide the United States. The only con- 
tributor who has formally defined the term “the 
American spirit” is Professor John Herman 
Randail, Jr. He holds that the 


essence of the American spirit is to be cosmopolitan, 
to be free from the provincialism, the parochialism, 
and the prejudices of European lands, with their 
tight unified national traditions bred of a millenni- 
um of gompetition and warfare. 


This American spirit, Randall writes, is best 
expressed not in the rural hinterland but in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Further, he 
maintains that the one universal Amcrican 
faith is 
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the faith in certain methods of working with other 
and different men—in certain ways of cooperating 
with others. It is the faith in the method of Liberty 
—which for Americans always meant primarily, 
“Let the other fellow do what he wants.” 


No one, certainly not Professor Randall, 
would find the American spirit, thus described, 
exemplified in the Puritan attitude toward Non- 
conformists, in the attitudes of whites toward 
Indians and Negroes, in the behavior of manage- 
ment toward labor, or in many of the positions 
the government has taken toward other coun- 
tries. Perhaps these reflect some other American 
spirit. Perhaps they are related to that Ameri- 
can dilemma which with very few exceptions 
the contributors to this volume ignore. 


, MERLE CURTI 
University of Wisconsin 


Unknown Germany. By HANNA HAFKESBRINK. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 162. $2.50. 


This is an inner chronicle of the first World 
War, based on letters, newspaper articles, po- 
ems, and diaries. In her compilation and inter- 
pretation, the head of the German department 
at Connecticut College was motivated by the 
vexing problem of the German people: “I have 
been torn between conflicting interpretations of 
the German national character which called for 
deeper analysis....1 kept asking myself 
whether my own acquaintance with a pro- 
foundly humane Germany was merely the result 
of fortunate but comparatively rare circum- 
stances.” 

Doubtlessly Miss Hafkesbrink was right in 
choosing the first World War period. It was an 
experience of her own lifetime. It is remote 
enough for detachment, yet close enough to be 
considered contemporary history. Most Ger- 
man problems which we face today did exist or 
were taking shape more than a generation ago. 

Nobody will doubt the authenticity and the 
sincerity of those humane voices which Miss 
Hafkesbrink quotes. Nobody will doubt that 
such voices should once more be heard; more- 
over German literature of the past few years 
shows that the “other Germany” is coming back 
to lite with renewed vigor. 

The sober question, however, which we 
must ask is this: What actually is proved by the 
existence of the other, the humane Germany? 
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Asa matter of fact the behaviorism and the lit- 
erature of any great nation proffer material so 
varied and so rich that, depending upon view- 
point and choice, it is easy to document any- 
thing. Both German humaneness and German 
cruelty can be proved. We can view Japan 
through the eyes of a Lafcadio Hearn or through 
those of a United States marine. We can show 
America as a grand nation and also as a mean 
nation. Miss Hafkesbrink’s collection thus is as 
little conclusive as is any opposite collection, 
such as the memoirs of Clemenceau, with their 
documentation of the war aims of German uni- 
versity professors. 

The real significance of this anthology, the 
one which does not meet the eye, lies in what it 
indirectly signifies for America. Miss Hafkes- 
brink’s quotation from German ‘Prophets of 
Doom,” from “Enthusiatistic Welcoming of 
War” from disillusions, quest for meaning, 
hopes for the future strangely parallel the situa- 
tion of America today. The pessimism, intel- 
lectual despair, frustration of good will, and 
apocalyptic forebodings, which radiated from 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth century, 
have reached this country. Spiritually we stand 
approximately where Europe stood fifty years 
ago. It is this parallelism which sounds a grave 
and timely warning since identical spiritual 
situations are conducive to identical political 
developments. 

HEINRICH HAUSER 
Willenberg, Missouri 


The Ways of Men. By Joun Girin. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xv-+649. $4.50. 

The Ways of Men isan introductory text in 
anthropology, the first of several postwar an- 


thropology texts. It is in the very nature of a. 


textbook that it never completely satisfies all 
teachers of the subject that it covers. In his 
Preface Dr. Gillin frankly notes that this is a 
principal reason for writing his own book. This 
reviewer’s emphases in teaching introductory 
anthropology differ somewhat from Gillin’s. In 
this pedagogical aspect, anthropology is no dif- 
ferent from the other social sciences. 

In The Ways of Men Gillin gives extensive 
coverage both to anthropological] subject matter 
as traditionally conceived and to a number of 
related as well as recently explored fields. The 
length of the book makes it necessary to com- 
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ment on certain of its distinguishing character- 
istics, rather than to‘attempt a’ complete analy- 
sis of its contents. oo 

The first part of the book, entitled “The 
Human Animal,” is devoted to physcial an- 
thropology. The taxonomic position of man and 
his distinctive anatomical] and adaptive features 
in relation to the primates are concisely dis- 
cussed. Next there is a good summary of the 
fossil predecessors of modern man. The tenta- 
tive nature of some of these finds vith regard to 
their dating is not glossed over with dogmatic 
brevity but is given due recognition. The racial 
varieties of present-day man are then consid- 
ered. It should be noted that Gillin classes the 
three principal racial stocks—Caucasoids, Mon- 
goloids, and Negroids—as races and the com- 
ponent varieties of these as subreces. Brief de- 
scriptions of the physical characteristics of races 
and the main subraces are included. He con- 
tinues with a discussion of a number of addi- 
tional interests and problems in the field of 
physical anthropology, such as those bearing on 
race mixture, constitutional body types, and 
functional aspects of sex and age. Gillin con- 
cludes this first part of the book with a well-put 
statement on the close relation between physical 
and cultural anthropology and with his belief 
that the study of manasa culture-bearer cannot 
be separated from the study of man as an ani- 
mal. This first part of the boox on physical 
anthropology takes up slightly more than dne- 
quarter of the whole and forms a principal em- 
phasis in the over-all treatment. 

Gillin then turns to the cultural side of the 
picture. In Part IT the first chapter is devoted to 
the concept of culture. As a preliminary defini- 
tion, it is proposed that ‘‘culture consists of pat- 
terned and functionally inter-related customs 
common to specifiable individual human beings 
composing specifiable social groups or cate- 
gories.” A custom is a “habit which is socially 
learned, socially performed, and socially trans- 
mitted.” The adaptive role of culture is stressed. 
Artifacts, or the material equipment of culture, 
are excluded from the definition of culture 
proper, but Gillin is careful to note that many 
customs cannot be performed without artifacts 
which are associated with them and that the 
relative importance of artifacts is always to be 
considered in examining “‘cultural situations.” 
The components of cultural situations are con- 
sidered in detail, in so far as they concern bio- 
logical, environmental, and social factors. 
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Customs are of course learned, and a treat- 
ment of the principles underlying learning forms 
another major emphasis in the book. In this sec- 
tion as well as in one on the cultural role of ac- 
quired drives, Gillin has made considerable use 
of material from psychology, which is well or- 
- ganized and concisely stated. He continues with 
a discussion of the relation of culture to human 
resources, the latter being considered as basic 
human abilities that different cultures utilize in 
different ways. 

Part III of The Ways of Men is concerned 
with social structure. In-a beginning chapter on 
the organization of human relationships, certain 
basic concepts, such as social groups, social cate- 
gories, and statuses are discussed. Social organi- 
zation is taken to be an aspect of culture. Chap- 
ters are devoted to the local and territorial basis 
of social organization and to familial and kin- 
ship relationships. Both these chapters are ex- 
cellent, and the best ones in this part of the 
book. The two dealing with the history and de- 
velopment of technology are less successful. The 
findings of archeology in unraveling the pre- 
historic development of techniques are reported 
in the first of these chapters; the entire history 
of modern industrialism comprises the second. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, the latter chapter tries 
to cover too much, and the treatment is over- 
simplified. 

In Part IV, Gillin takes up the larger culture 
patterns that different societies display and dis- 
cusses the integration of cultures and the proc- 
esses of culture change. The latter subject leads 
to consideration of the importance of culture 
contact in stimulating change. A good state- 
ment of anthropology’s interest in acculturation 
is also included. The final two parts of the book 
consist of a brief but well-written consideration 
of the recent interest of many anthropologists in 
the relation of culture to the formation of per- 
sonality, and of present trends in the study of 
cultural anthropology. 

Gillin’s book is well organized and very read- 
able. He is careful to point to many open ques- 
tions and unsolved problems. In his Preface, he 
mentions that he has attempted two departures 
from past conventional outlines in introductory 
anthropology: one, a greater emphasis on the 
close integration of physical with cultural an- 
thropology; the other, a greater use of psycho- 
logical theory and findings. Both these aspects 
of the book are well handled. A criticism, and 
this is essentially a matter of personal opinion, 
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is that in a few places Gillin has attempted to 
cover too much for an introductory text. Also, 
the author might have placed greater emphasis 
on the results of archeology. The problems of 
archeology appear to be inherently easier to 
handle than the more general problems relating 
to the nature of society and culture. But arche- 
ology has been pushing forward with vigor and 
forms one of anthropology’s lustier branches 
and, in consequence, might have been given 
relatively more attention. 

The Ways of Men can be read with much 
profit by both anthropologist and sociologist. 
It marks a growing trend toward a new synthe- 
sis of the content and working concepts of an- 
thropology and a growing awareness of anthro- 
pology’s ramifying relations with other dis- 
ciplines. 

ALEXANDER SPOEHR 


Chicago Natural History Museum 


Hindu Kinship. By K. M. KAPADIA. Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot, 1947. Pp. xvi+320-+ 
xl. Rs. 15. 


This book is a collection of the laws and 
rituals of kinship as found in the literature of 
ancient India. The author uses anthropological 
terms of kinship in discussing the material. The 
chapters are divided topically : “Cult of Manes,” 
“Marriage and Marital Regulations,” ‘The 
Hindu Household,” “Adoption and Affiliation,” 
“Inheritance and Succession,” “Vicarious Li- 
abilities and Debts,” “Birth and Death Im- 
purities,” “Organization of Kin,” and “Reca- 
pitulation.” 

The book offers no integrated picture of 
Hindu kinship in any historical period and 
makes no attempt to study the relation of this 
institution with the social structure of any 
given time. Nor is the writer interested in dis- 
cussing to what extent these rules of kinship 
were actually practiced in the society of the 
prevailing times. 

The book may be of value to future sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists as a source book of 
early Hindu laws on kinship. It is a product of 
much laborious research through the classical 
Indian volumes. 

JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 


Department of Anthropology 
Government of India 
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A Mask tor Privilege: Anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica. By CAREY McWitttams. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1948. Pp. xiiit+299. $2.75. ` 


Mr. McWilliams is not an impartial sociolo- 
gist utilizing the objective methods of social 
science. He is essentially a social actionist con- 
cerned, in this volume, with the development of 
a concrete program for the eradication of anti- 
Semitism in the United States. Impatient with 
“intercultural workshops,” “interracial confer- 
ences,” “tolerance” propaganda, and “silent 
treatment” philosophies, he urges the employ- 
ment of a “law and social action” approach in 
which legal techniques are used along with con- 
certed campaigns to break down patterns of dis- 
crimination. He also advocates the outlawing of 
the organized use of anti-Semitism as a social 
weapon, suggests an educational program which 
will define the “real” sources of frustration from 
which racism stems, supports the use of public 
demonstrations and other organized means of 
opposing anti-Semitism “openly, publicly, dem- 
ocratically,” and stresses the need to develop a 
concept of “functional equality.” 

The presentation of this practical program is 
preceded by a historical and analytical account 
of the development and spread of anti-Semitism 
in the United States. The story of social, politi- 
cal, economic, and educational discrimination 
against the Jews in America is well reported. 
Mr. McWilliams has indeed produced a valuable 
source book of information regarding the history 
of anti-Semitic thought and practice in the 
United States. 

His analytical efforts, however, do not match 
the quality of his historical review. Although he 
is scandalized by the “inadequacy of social the- 
ory” in relation to anti-Semitism, his own the- 
oretical contribution consists chiefly of an un- 
critical exploitation of the old-hat concepts of 
“mask” and “social disease.” The notion of 
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mask is utilized chiefly in terms of a crude eco- 
nomic determinism. Mr. McWilliams’ -main 
thesis is that anti-Semitism is the deliberate 
fabrication of the post-Civil War ‘Second 
American Revolution,” when “Big Business oc- 
cupied the country like an alien armed force.” 
Arguing that privileged groups manufacture 
systems of screens to mask their attempted 
monopoly of social, economic, and politica] 
power, Mr. McWilliams blames American anti- 
Semitism on the tycoons of the post-Civil War 
period who neéded an issue in order “‘to trick a 
freedom-loving’ people into accepting industria] 
regimentation in the name of democracy.” It 
appears that Charles Beard has inveighed in 
vain against devil theories of history. ; 

Anti-Semitism, according to Mr. McWil- 
liams, is a social disease as well as a mask. At 
one point he even describes it as a sort of un- 
dulant fever and thinks it is an excellent diag- 
nostic device to use in studying the health and 
well-being of society. The contribution of analo- 
gies of this sort to analytical insight is not 
evident. 

Mr. McWilliams indulges in the luxuries of 
hyperbole, unproved generalizations, and self- 
contradiction. Thus, the Columbian, Inc., inci- 
dent is exaggeratedly described as the Atlanta 
or “beer hall” Putschof American fascism, and 
the anti-Semite is portrayed as “essentially a 
mediocre person, a person well aware of his own 
mediocrity.” The view that anti-Semitism in the 
United States can be explained by reference to 
Christian influences in the culture is dismissed 
on page 49 but is affirmed on page 82. 

The qualms of the sociologist concerning the 
scientific nature of Mr. McWilliams’ book 
should not detract from its value as a call to 
social action. 

HARRY ALPERT 
Queens College 
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to sociology. Bibliography of translations of 
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Freud and general bibliography on psycho- 


analysis and sociology. 


KuLISCHER, EUGENE M. Europe on the Move. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xi+ 
377. $3.00. A new approach to the origins of 
World War II. Based on the thesis that migratory 
movements, caused by overpopulation, are the 
major causes of warfare. 


Laski, Harotp J. The American Democracy. New 
York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x-+-785. $6.50. 
An extensive interpretative treatment of the in- 
tellectual, political, and social history of the 
United States. - 


LAsswerL, Harorp D. The Analysis of Political 
Behaviour. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. ix+314. $4.00. A study devoted pri- 
marily to the questions of how to analyze and 
how to observe and record politics. Represents 
the application of psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology to the analysis of political behavior. 


Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xviii--230. $3.50. 
These papers by the late Kurt Lewin present the’ 
essential features of the social psychology being 
developed by the author at the time of his‘death. 


Lorscuer, FRANK. The Protestant Church and the 
Negro. New York: Associated Press, 1948. Pp. 
159. $3.00. A study of the interracial principles, 
practices, and policies of the Protestant churches 
in America with the conclusion that the Protes- 
tant church is not actively furthering the integra- 
tion of the Negro into American society. 


Lone, Herman H., and Jounson, CHARLES S. 
People vs. Property. Nashville: Fisk University 
Press, 1947. Pp. ix-+-107. Treats segregation with 
particular reference to its effects on racial ten- 
sions. 


MacIver, R. M. The More Perfect Union. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. vi-+-311. $4.00. 
An analysis of prejudice and resulting discrimina- 
tion, sketching the investigations and studies 
that are needed and the lines of strategy that 
should be followed to cope with prejudice. 


MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW. Magic, Science and Re- 
ligion. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xii+-327. 
$3.50. A collection of five essays by the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski, with an introduction by 
Robert Redfield. 


MENDIETA Y NuNEz, Lucro. Las Clases sociales. 
Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp. 
149. A critical discussion of the nature and role 
of social classes. 


MENDIETA ¥ NuNEz, Lucio. Los Partidos politicos’ - 


Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp- 
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126. An analysis of the social dynamics of politi- 
cal parties. — 


Mennincer, Wiuuiam C. Psychiatry in a Troubled 
„World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
xiv-+636. $6.00. An extensive treatment dealing 
primarily with the psychiatric lessons of the war 
that can be applied to the postwar peaceful 
world. 


MERRILL, Francis E. Social Problems on the Home 
Front. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 
x+2s8. $3.50. A treatment of social disorganiza- 
tion resulting on the home front from World 
War II. 


MONDE, CHEMINS DU. Le Destin de Vindividu. Paris: 
Editions de Clermont, 1948. Pp. 191. Fr. 100. 
A series of articles by a number of European 
scholars dealing with the role of the individual in 
modern life. 


Noyes, C. Rernotp. Economic Man. 2 vols. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xxiii+1443. $15. An extensive analysis of the 
prevailing conceptions of human motivation 
preparatory to a presentation of the nature of 
human beings that has to be recognized as a basis 
for economic theory. 


Oax, Visunu V. The Negro Newspaper, Vol. I. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1948. Pp. 170. 
A frank evaluation of the Negro newspaper with 
suggestions for its improvements. 


O'NEILL, ANA MARIA. Ethics for the Atomic Age. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 41r. 
$3.00. An analysis of the basic moral problems 
of modern society. 


OSS ASSESSMENT STAFF. Assessment of Men. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xv-+541. 
$6.50. An account of the methods employed to 
assess the capacities of men and women recruited 
for the Office of Strategic Services. The testing 
procedures were based on study of the whole per- 
sonality in a social environment. 


PARELLA, JUAN Roura. El Mundo historico social. 
Mexico City: Universidad Nacional, 1948. Pp. 
230. A critical exposition of the views of Dilthey. 


SoLovyEv, VLADIMIR, The Meaning of Love. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1948. 
Pp. 82. $1.75. A translation of a book well known 
in Europe. Connects love not with race but with 
personality. 


Srocxinc, GEORGE W., and WATKINS, Myon W. 
Cartels or Competition? New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1948. Pp. xiv-+516. $4.00. A com- 
prehensive examination of cartels, pointing to the 
question, ‘‘Can America maintain an economy 
based on free enterprise and competitive markets 
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when most of its foreign customers and supplies 
are, state-trading monopolies?” 


THOMPSON, VIRGINIA. Labor Problems in Southeast 
Asia. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xviii+ 283. $4.00. Covers in turn Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, and Siam, giving 
for each a survey of labor supply and demand, 
conditions of work, legislation, etc. ; 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Civilization on Trial. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp.vii+ 
263. $3.50. An examination of the essential ele- 
ments of modern civilization. 


WEBER, ALFRED. Farewell to European History. New 
` Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xx-+204. 
$3.75. Translation of the first of the author’s 
postwar books written in Germany. An interpre- 
taticn of European history in the light of recent 
upheavals in Europe. 
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WHITE, LEONARD D. The Federalists. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xii+- 538. $6.00.. A his- 
tory of the beginnings of administrative govern- 
ment under George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, Timothy Pickering, and other Fed- 
eralist leaders. 


Witmer, HELEN LELAND (ed.). Teaching Psycho- 
therapentic Medicine. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. Pp. ix-+464. $3.75. A symposium. 
Of special sociological interest are discussions 
of patient-physician relationship, normal per- 
sonality development, and meaning of psycho- 
neurosis. 


ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Outline of Cultural Rural So- 
ciology. Cambridge: Phillips Book Store, 1948. . 
Pp. iv-+87. $2.35. A revised and enlarged edition 
of the author’s Outline of American Rural Sociol- 
ogy, presenting the major hypotheses on Ameri- 
can agrarianism and rural life. 


NEW HORIZONS IN CRIMINOLOGY 


The American Crime Problem 
By Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters 


Stimulating and frank study that emphasizes the best modern 
judgment being applied to reduce the extent and harmfulness 
of crime. It views crime rationally in the light of modern 
social, historical, economic, physical and biological sciences. 
It traces the steady growth of new concepts of criminology 
and shows precisely how we can advance toward an almost- 
crime-free state. 


Scientists and professors praise NEW HORIZONS IN 
CRIMINOLOGY: 


© “Buy it if you can, but in any case read it.” 
—Walter M. Wallack, Warden, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, 
New York : 

® “The best comprehensive treatment of the problem avail- 
able.” —Howard B. Jensen, Duke University 


© “When the student gets through . . . he should be an in- 
formed socio-historian.” 
—Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State University 


® “Realistic approach presents the problem to our society 
with a real challenge.” _ 
—L.H. Douglas, Hastings College 


® “A criminological sourcebook of encyclopedic scope which 
will compete for classroom use with the better textbooks 
available. Its advantage lies in the wealth of material 

offered. ... An admirable achievement.” | 
American Sociological Review 


1,069 pages ; 6” X 9” 


Send for your examination copy today 
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Just Published —a text edition of a brilliant new book. Rec- 
ommended for college courses in human relations and social 
science survey courses. A i 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND- | 


An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations 


BY STUART CHASE 


This book makes a vital and challenging contribution in its discussion 
of the role of the social sciences in the new atomic age. The project 
was undertaken at the request of the Social Science Research Council, 
and was completed with the aid of leading social scientists in many 
universities. Mr. Chase here examines modern man in each of his 
relationships—to hemisphere, nation and state, community, job, — 
union, church, club, family—and shows how we should go about 
putting to practical use our existing knowledge of the social sciences 
in the cause of better government, management, education, and re- 
search. 


$3.00 . 


HARPER & BROTHERS « 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


Announcing a distinguished new text 
for beginning classes 


AN OUTLINE 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY MUZAFER SHERIF, Yale University 
Under the editorship of GARDNER MURPHY 


Just published, this volume provides a closely knit and unified out- 
line of social psychology by the man who has probably been more 
influential than any other individual in determining the present 
approach to the subject. The main topics discussed here are four: 
(1) the biosocial problem of human motives; (2) social and psycho- 
logical aspects of group interaction; (3) the psychology of social 
change; and (4) individual variations in reactions in various social 
situations. The treatment of each topic is concrete and colorful. 


479 pages $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS » 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 





. Ready this fall 


| A new text for courses in marriage and family 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


` BY F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This book, by the author of Balanced Personality, is a product of many 
ycars of successful teaching, and will be welcomed as a refreshing de- 
parture from. the standard treatment of marital relations. Instead of 
emphasizing sex factors, Professor Magoun directs attention to the 

_ whole challenge of making the most out of married life, pointing 
toward the goal of a good social adjustment in the home. In a direct, 
honest manner he provides helpful answers to the questions young 
people ask about marriage and sex relations. 


$3.00 
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Here is an introductory sociology text, for one-semester college courses, that 


is brief but complete, and provides an exceptionally clear view of the basic 
principles and understandings of sociology. It is written in an informal, simple, 
and direct style, and is organized to give the student a definite sense of direc- 
tion in his study. Royal 8vo, 597 pages, $4.00 


THE WAYS OF MEN by John Gillin 


This introduction for college students to the whole field of physical and cul- 
tural anthropology considers not only culture itself, but relates it to actual 
human behavior. Its point of view is that culture is man’s servant, not his 
master. In dealing with culture and customs, the book relates the study of 


man to the other social sciences. Large royal 8vo, 648 pages, $4.50 m 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In “The Art of Social Science” in this issue, 


Robert Redfield, chairman of the department-of an- . 


thropology, the University of Chicago, describes the 
mentality of the student of society as combining 
powers of precise observation with the gift of human 


insight. Professor Redfield contributed “The Folk ` 


Society” in the issue-of January, 1947, of this 
Journal, . i 


Seba Eldridge, professor of sociology at the Uni- | ; 


versity of .Kansas, contributes’ “Rival Social Sys- 
tems,” wherein he states the role played by certain 
classes in the promulgation of social movements 
which lead to new public policies and new legislation. 
Professor Eldridge is the author of New Social Hori- 
sons (1941). 


That the nonwhite migrants to and-from large cit- 
ies belong to definitely limited categories of age and 
sex is established by Daniel O. Price in his article in 
this issue. Professor Price, who is associate professor 
of sociology at the University of North Carolina, is 
chiefly concerned with the application of statistical 

- methods in sociology. : 


Lowry Nelson, professor of sociology at the Uni- - 


versity of Minnesota, is at present engaged ona book 
on rural life in Cuba. He contributes to this issue 
“Speaking of Tongues,” an analysis by language and 
region of the one-fifth of the nation whose mother- 
tongue is other than English. 


The limitations of insight as an instrument of so- 
cial research are described by Theodore Abel, chair- 
man of the department of sociology at Columbia 
University, in his article “The Operation called 
Verstehen.” His exposition makes a contrast and a 
companion piece to Professor Redfield’s article, in 
which vital roles are assigned to insight and imagi- 
native understanding in the analysis of human soci- 
ety. 

Arnold Rose, associate professor of sociology at 


Washington University, was an associate with Gun- 
nar Myrdal in-the well-known book The American 


Dilemma and is the author of a more recent work on: 


the American Negro. In “The Selection of Problems 
for Research” he’ delineates the paradox that re- 
search undertaken for some practical end charac- 
teristically possesses great theoretical validity. 


In his evaluation in this issue of Walter Firey’s 
Land Use in Central Boston, John James, instructor 
in sociology at the University of Washington, takes 
the position that Firey’s findings confirm rather than 
refute the current theories in human ecology. 
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An Introductory General Sociology 


By JOHN W. BENNETT, Ohio State University . 
„and MELVIN M. TUMIN, Princeton University 


This new textbook makes sociology meaningful to students through a systematic 
analysis of the concepts necessary to understand the social life of man. These 
concepts are drawn from sociology, anthropology, and psychology in a basic 
synthesis of the social sciences. The authors are not content with a sheer empiri- 
cal descriptien of social phenomena; by a modified structural-functional ap- 
proach they establish explanatory principles. 725 pages; $4.50 text 


America Divided 


Minority Group Relations in the United States 
By ARNOLD and CAROLINE ROSE, Washington University 


A new text for courses in race relations, this book treats all minority groups, 
racial, religious, and ethnic, emphasizing group relations, attitudes of hatred, 
and discriminatory practices. Adequate attention is devoted to the Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, American Indians, Italians, Japanese, Mexicans, Chinese, and 
French-Canadians. 352 pages; $3.00 text 


Rural Life in the United States 
By CARL C. TAYLOR and Others 


A comprehensive new textbook in rural sociology which is notable for its detailed 
analysis of the major type-farming areas, rural population and institutions. In no 
sense an official book, its eight authors are or at one time were with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 608 pages; illustrated; $5.00 text 


Examination copies on request 
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n Psychological 
Warfare 


By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER. The only complete, up-to-date 
study of a subject of vital interest to every student of current social 
processes, or of mass psychology. ‘‘An extraordinary sampling of 
material and . . . a fascinating presentation in both text and illustra- 
tive examples.’’—New York Times. *“The most scholarly book that 
has been published on psychological warfare.’’—The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. f $3.50 


i By BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE. Recognized as a l 
basic study of military psychiatry. ‘‘Full of an agreeable frankness, 
and a truth-telling that is all to the credit of the Army, its Chief of 
Staff, and the author.’ —Saturday Review. "A fine contribution to the 
problem of psychoneuroses and psychopathic personality in the mili- 


tary service.’’—Harry C. Solomon, Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard . 
Medical School. $2.75 








American Military 
Government 


` By HAJO HOLBORN. A study of the problems and difficulties which 
arose in the organization of American Military Government, to- 
gether with a complete and extremely valuable appendix containing 
the documents which laid down the basis for military administra- 

- tion. "A useful book which very much needed to be written . . . an 
appendix . . . contains a valuable collection of relevant documents.”’ 
—The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
“The first thorough analysis of our military government. Will re- e 
solve much of the confusion surrounding the subject.’’—Political 

. Science Quarterly. f ; $3.50 
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BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


A functional book that attempts to solve practical prob- 

-lems which students face—from dating through ‘child 
tearing. Although this text uses a personal viewpoint, the 
facts and advice given are based on approved scientific 
research by authorities in the field. 


x OX 


Features of the book: 


e Direct, readable style. The book is frank and objec- 
` tive without offending the mores. l 


e Chapters on money in marriage, parent-child relation- 
_ Ships, the importance of religion in marriage. 


` @ Case histories, marital prediction and adjustment tests 
which add to the effectiveness of the volume. 


e Tested through lectures and classroom discussions 
with over 7,000 Michigan State College students. 


540 pages 53 X 8} Illustrated 


Send for your copy today 
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THE ART OF SOCIAL SCIENCE! 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


ABSTRACT 


In addition to the undoubted and well-recognized aspects of social science which are scientific as the 
physical sciences are scientific, social science is also an art. This art consists, in some part, of perceptive 
. understanding of some aspect of human nature, the gift or skill in making significant generalizations as a 
derivative of such perception, and a fresh viewpoint that questions previous views. Because this aspect 
of social science requires development, it is well to recognize the relationship of social science to humanistic 


endeavors and to include in the preparation of social scientists, as such, a humanistic education. 


A dozen years ago I was a member of a 
committee of social scientists on social sci- 
ence method charged to appraise some out- 
standing published works of social science 
research. Our task was to find some good 
publications of social science research and 
then to discover in what their methodo- 
logical virtue consisted. The first part of our 
task we passed on to the communities of 
social scientists themselves. We asked econo- 
mists to name some outstanding work in 
their field, sociologists to pick a work in 
sociology, etc. We limited the choice to pub- 
lications by living social scientists. Of the 
books or monographs that received the 
greatest number of nominations, three were 
then subjected to analysis and discussion. 
I participated in the study of the methodo- 
logical virtues of The Polish Peasant by 
Thomas and Znaniecki and of Webb’s The 
Great Plains. These were books nominated 
by sociologists and historians, respectively, 
as outstanding in merit. 

A curious thing happened. Herbert 


tA lecture delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago in May, 1948. 


Blumer, who analyzed The Polish Peasant 
for the committee, came to the conclusion 
that the method in that book was really un- 
successful because‘the general propositions 
set forth in the work could not be established 
by the particular facts adduced. The com- 
mittee had to agree. Yet it remained with 
the impression that this was a very dis- 
tinguished and important work. Webb’s 
history of cultural transformation in the | 
American West fared no better at the hands 
of the young historian who analyzed that 
work. He pointed out many undeniable. 
failures of the author of The Great Plains to 
use and to interpret fully some of the evi- 
dence. And yet again a majority of the com- 
mittee persisted in the impression that 
Webb’s book was truly stimulating, original, 
and praiseworthy. 

Of course one does not conclude from 
this experience that the failure of facts to 
support hypotheses, in whole or in part, is a 
virtue in social science or is to be recom- 
mended. No doubt these books would have 
been more highly praised had these defects 
been proved to be absent. But does not the 
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experience suggest that there is something in 
social Science which is good, perhaps essen- 
tial, apart from success with formal method; 
that these works have virtues not wholly de- 
pendent on the degree of success demon- 
strated in performing specified and formal- 
ized operations on restricted and precisely 
identified data? i 

I recall a comment I heard made by a dis- 
tinguished social scientist whom I shall 
call A, about another distinguished social 
scientist whom I shall call B. A said of B: 
“He is very successful in spite of his meth- 
od.” Now, A was one who laid great strèss 
on the obedience of the research worker to 
precise methods of operation with limited 
data, whereas B was much less so concerned. 
Yet A admired B, and the success he recog- 
nized in B was not worldly success but 
success in advancing our understanding and 
our control of man in society. Perhaps A felt 
that B’s success was troubling to A’s own 
views as to the importance of formal meth- 
od. But A, a generous and able man, recog- 
nized something of virtue in B as a great 
student of man in society—a something 
other than methodological excellence. 

What is that something? In attempting 
an answer here, I do not propose a separa- 
tion between two ways of working in the sci- 
entific study of society. Nor do I deny that 
social science is dependent upon formal 
method. I seek rather to direct attention to 
an aspect of fruitful work in social science 
which is called for, in addition to formal 
method, if social science is to be most 
productive. 

Let us here try to find out something 
about the nature of this nonformal aspect 
of social science through a consideration of 
three ‘books about society that have long 
been recognized as important, influential, 
and meritorious: De Tocqueville’s De- 
mocracy in America, Sumner’s Folkways, and 
Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class. For 
from almost fifty to a hundred years these 
. books have interested and have influenced 
many kinds of social scientists. Veblen and 
Sumner were economists, but the books they 
wrote are important for sociologists, an- 
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thropologists, historians, and other kinds of 
social scientists. De Tocqueville’s book is a 
work interesting to political scientists as 
well as to historians of America, but it is 
quite as much a work in sociology, for De 
Tocqueville was concerned not so much in 
reporting what went on in the United 
States in 1830 as he was in defining a sort of 
natural societal type: the democratic so- 
ciety, including in the type not merely its 
political institutions but also its moral, 
familial, and ‘‘cultural” institutions and 
attitudes, treated as a single whole. 

None of these books tells very much 
about research method, in the sense of 
teaching special procedures of operation 
with certain kinds of data. There is nothing 
in any of them about kinship genealogies, or 
sampling, or guided interviews, or margins 
of error. There is nowhere in them any pro- 
cedure, any kind of operation upon facts to 
reach conclusions which might not occur to 
any intelligent and generally educated per- 
son. Sumner made notes on the customs of 
exotic peoples as he read about them. 
Veblen’s methods, as represented in The 
Theory of the Leisure Class, are no more 
formal than Sumner’s. The factual’ sub- 
stance of De Tocqueville’s book is the 
record of his own observations as he 
traveled about America looking at what 
there was. about him and talking to the 
people he met. If these books have merit, it 
is not by reason of any inventions or devices 
of method, for they exhibit none. Yet these 
are books which have for many years pro- 
foundly affected the course of social science 
and have contributed to our understanding 
of man in society. They might be even more 
important if they also made contributions 
to or through formal method, but, as they do 
not, something may be learned from them 
about that part of the study of society 
which is not formal method. 

Perhaps these are not works of research. 


‘Perhaps for some “research” always means 


special procedures of operation which have 
to be learned or means analysis of some 
small set of facts or very limited problem. 
Tf this is your view of research, I shall not 
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dispute it. Then the three books are not 
works of research. But what is there in 
them that is admired and that is valuable in 
the study of man in society that is not de- 
pendent upon formal method? 

Tf these three classic books are not books 
in social science, what are they? They are 
surely not novels, or journalism, or yet 
belles-lettres. That they have qualities oi 
literary style is true—and is not to be de- 
plored—even Sumner’s book impresses with 
the effective iteration of its terse, stark sen- 
tences. But the value of these books for the 
student of society lies not in any appeal 
they make toaestheticsensibilities but for the 
illumination they throw upon man’s nature 
or upon the nature of society. It is true that 
great novels do that too. But there are, of 
course, important differences between the 
books named, on the one hand, and, let us 
say, War and Peace and The Remembrance 
of Things Past, on the other. These last are 
works for social scientists to know about 
and to learn from, but they are not works of 
social science. They are not because neither 
Proust’s book nor Tolstoi’s is a generalized 
description of the nature of society stated 
at some remove from the personal experi- 
ences of the writer. De Tocqueville made his 
own observations, but he stated his results 
objectively in generalized and analytical 
terms making comparisons with other obser- 
vations and conclusions easy. Tolstoi wrote 
about a real Russia during the real Na- 
poleonic Wars, but his Pierres and Natashas 
are imagined, individual, personal, intimate, 
and ungeneralized. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish the great analyses of society, as 
objectively studied and presented in gen- 
eralized conclusions, from the works of per- 
sonal record and of freely creative imagina- 
tion. 

Are the three books “objective” descrip- 
tions of society? In varying degree, but all 
three to some degree. Probably De Tocque- 
ville, who of the three writers was least a 
professional social scientist, impresses one 
most with an air of severe detachment, cf 
willingness to look at this social being, a 
democratic society, without blame or praise. 
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De Tocqueville’s work seems as objective 
as a social scientist might wish. Sumner, 
too, is describing, not evaluating, yet there 
is in the Folkways an undertone of patient 
scorn for the irrationality of men, for man’s 
obedience to whatever folly his tradition 
may decree. Veblen seems’ the least objec- 
tive. Below the forms of scientific analysis 
lies, urbanely and ironically disguised, the 
condemnation of a moralist. As a recent 
writer on Veblen has put it, he used “the 
realistic paraphernalia of scholarship” to 
attack the morality of capitalistic society. 
Nevertheless, even Veblen’s book presents a 
fresh description of a part of modern society, 
and the description is not that of a creative 
artist but of one who is responsible to facts 
studied and facts verifiable. 

The three books are works which are not 
novels, which do not have much to say 
about formal procedures of research, and 
which, nevertheless, throw light upon man 
in society through the more or ‘ess objective 
presentation of generalized conclusions from 
the study of particular societies. In these 
respects they correspond with what is by at 
least some people called “‘scientific.”” What 
did the authors do that constitutes their 
contribution to the understanding of man in 
society? 

It is surely not that these writers have 
been proved to be invariably right. Indeed, 
in each case there are points in which in the 
later days they have been found wrong. 
Veblen’s account overemphasizes competi- 
tiveness in terms of consumption and ac- 
cepts a good deal of what was then current 
as to race and as to stages of social 
evolution which is not inacceptable today. 
Sumner’s conception of the mores, im- 
mensely stimulating as it was, exaggerates 
the helplessness of men before tradition and 
is especially inadequate as a concept for 
understanding modern societies—as Myrdal 
has recently shown. And, although De 
Tocqueville’s account of early. American 
society is perceptive and revealing to a 
degree that is almost miraculous, there is 


2 Daniel Aaron, “Thorstein Veblen—Moralist,”’ 
Antioch Review, VII, No. 3 (fall, 1927), 390. 
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certainly confusion in it between what is 
necessarily democratic and what is charac- 
teristic of the frontier and between what 
must be characteristic of any democracy and 
what happened to be in the Anglo-American 
tradition. l 

In three respects these books, which 
have nothing to teach about formal method, 
‘make great contributions to the understand- 
ing of man in society. 

In the first place, each is an expression of 
some perception of human nature. In each 
case the writer has looked at people in a 
society, or in many societies, and has di- 
rectly apprehended something about their 
ways of thinking and feeling which are char- 
acteristic of the human race under those 
particular circumstances. His central con- 
cern has not been some second- or third- 
hand index or sign of human nature, some 
check marks on a sechedule or some num- 
bered quantities of anything. He has looked 
at people with the vision of his own hu- 
manity. 

Not all of what is called social science is 
concerned with human nature. The study of 
population is not concerned with it until 
matters of population policy are reached. 
Marginal analysis in economics is concerned 
with such a slender sliver of human nature, 
so artificially severed from the rest, that it, 
too, is unrepresentative of studies of human 
nature. And this is also of necessity true of 
much of the archeology of the North Ameri- 
can Indian. i 

These last-mentioned kinds of investiga- 
tion, worthy as they are, are the special or 
marginal cases that mark the outskirts of the 
study of man in society. The essential na- 
ture of man in society is his human nature 
‘and the expressions of that human nature in 
particular institutions. To find out the na- 
ture and significance of human nature there 
is no substitute for the human nature of the 
student himself. He must use his own hu- 
manity to understand humanity. To under- 
stand alien institutions, he must try to see 
in them the correspondences and the diver- 
gences they exhibit in relation to the institu- 
tions with which he is more closely familiar. 
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To understand an alien culture, it is not, 
first of all, necessary to learn how to inter- 
view or how to make schedules for a house- 
to-house canvass, useful as these skills are. 
It is first needful to have experienced some 
culture—some culture which will serve as 
the touchstone in apprehending this new 
one. 

One aspect of the great merit of the three 
works mentioned lies in the central attention 
directed by Sumner, Veblen, and De Tocque- 
ville to the humanity of their subject matter 
and in the success each had in apprehending 
the particular facet of that humanity as it 
was shaped and conditioned by the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Sumner, looking 
especially at small, long-isolated societies or 
at the later little-changing societies derived 
from primitive conditions, saw the resulting 
creation, in each individual there born and 
reared, of motives and designs of life that 
were there, in the customs of that society, 
before him. He saw in human nature the 
extraordinary malleability of human nature 
and the precedence of custom over habit. 
Veblen looked freshly at the behavior of 
consumers, saw them as people who actually 
do buy and consume, in their families and 
their communities, and recognized. thereto- 
fore insufficiently recognized aspects of hu- 
man nature in society. De Tocqueville 
touched Americans ‘in their age of self- 
confidence and in a great number of true 
perceptions saw what their behavior meant 
to them and why. Just compare his success 
in using his own humanity with imagination, 
and yet with detachment, with Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s failure to achieve understanding of 
these same people. 

It is at this point that the methods of the 
social sciences—now using “method” in its 
broadest sense to include all the ways of 
thinking and even feeling about subject 
matter—approach the methods of the crea- 
tive artist. Like the novelist, the scientific 
student of society must project the sympa- 
thetic understanding which he has of people 
with motives, desires, and moral judgments 
into the subject he is treating. Neither the 
one nor the other can get along without this 
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gift, this means of understanding. But 
whereas the novelist may let his imagina- 
tion run freely, once it is stimulated by 
personal experience and reading, the sci- 
entific student must constantly return to 
the particular men, the particular societies, 
he has chosen to investigate, test his insights 
by these, and report these particular facts 
with such specificity that his successor may 
repeat the testing. In spite of this all- 
important difference, the territories of the 
humanities and of the scientific study of 
man in society are in part the same. The sub- 
ject matter of both is, centrally, man as a 
human being. Human beings are not the 
subject matter of physics and chemistry. So 
it would be error to build a social science 
upon the image of physics or chemistry. 
Social science is neither the same as the hu- 
manities nor the same as the physical sci- 
ences. It is a way of learning about man in 
society which uses the precise procedures 
and the objectivity characteristic of physics 
as far as these will helpfully go in studying 
human beings but no further; and which 
uses, indispensably, that personal direct ap- 
prehension of the human qualities of be- 
havior and of institutions which is shared by 
the novelist. 

A second observation may be made about 
the three books chosen. Each brings forward 
significant generalizations. In the case of 
Veblen’s book, the general conceptions that 
are known by, the phrases “pecuniary 
emulation,” “vicarious consumption,” etc., 
are, like the concepts in Folkways, names 
for new insights into persistent and widely 
inclusive aspects of man’s nature in society. 
In reading these books, we catch a glimpse 
‘of the eternal in the light of the ephemeral. 
We see ourselves as exemplifications of pat- 
terns in nature. Social science is concerned 
with uniformities. The uniformities are ex- 
aggerated; they transcend the particularity 
of real experience and historic event; they 
claim more than each fact by itself would 
allow; they say: “If it were really like this, 
this would be the pattern.” De Tocqueville, 
too, offers such patterns that go beyond the 
particular facts. Indeed, the case of De 
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Tocqueville is particularly plain in this con- 
nection, for so interested is he in presenting 
a system of coherent generalizations as to 
the necessary nature of democratic society 
that in many passages he makes no reference 
at all to what he saw in the United States 
but derives one generalizatian as to. the 
democratic society he conceives from some 
other generalization already brought for- 
ward. He is not, therefore, to be rejected as 
a contributor to the scientific understand- 
ing of society; for these deductions are 
tied to generalizations that in turn rest ” 
upon many particular observations of many 
particular men and events. The concept, like 
the novel, is a work of creative imagination 
but a work more closely and publicly 
bound to particular facts of observation and 
record. ' 

Like the apprehension of the humanly 
significant, the making of tke generaliza- 
tion is a work of imagination. Sumner did 
not find out that there is such a thing as the 
mores by learning and applying some meth- 
od of research. He discovered it by watching 
the people around him and by using the. 
observations recorded by other men and 
then by making a leap of thought across 
many diversities to apprehend the degree of 
uniformity that deserves the term “mores.” 
In the reaching of a significant generaliza- 
tion as to man in society there is an exercise 
of a gift of apprehension so personal and so 
subtly creative that it cannot be expected.to 
result merely from application of some 
formal method of research. 

The three books show thinkers about 
man in society who have had some.new and 
generalized apprehension of human nature 
or of human institutions. They have suc- 
ceeded in communicating this apprehension 
in such a way as to show it to be both im- 
portant and true. It is true in the sense that 
there are facts accessible that support it. It 
is not, of course, all the truth, and it may be 
that some other apprehension will come to 
appear “more true,” that is, even more ‘il- 
luminating, as applied to some set of circum- 
stances. 

There is. another quality in the thinking 
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and the creating of the three writers that 
deserves recognition by itself: the freshness 
and independence of viewpoint with which 
each looked at his subject matter. One feels, 
in reading any one of the three books, how 
the writer saw what he saw with his own 
eyes, as if the previous views of it were 
suspect, just because they were previous. 
One feels in the case of each writer a discon- 
tent with the way some aspect of man in 
society was then being regarded, a clear- 
headed wilfulness to take another look for 
himself. There is a disposition to make the 
thing looked at a true partof the viewer’s own 
being, to go beyond obedience to the exist- 
ing writings on the subject. De Tocqueville 
was dissatisfied with the views of democracy 
current in his time: the passionate condem- 
nations or the equally passionate espousals. 
He would go to the country where the angel 
or the monster was actually in course of 
development, and he would, he resolved 
coolly, look for neither monster nor angel; 


he would look at what he should find, and- 


grasp it, in its whole and natural condition, 
as one would look at a newly arrived class of 
animal. He could weigh the good and the 
bad, then, after he had come to understand 
the natural circumstances that would pro- 
duce the creature. Sumner’s book is in one 
way a reaffirmation of a viewpoint then 
current and in another way a reaction 
against it. As the folkways come about by no 
man’s planning but through the accidental 
interactions of men and the competition of 
alternative solutions, they are consistent 
with that conception of unrestrained indi- 
vidualistic competition which Sumner sup- 
ported in the economic sphere. On the other 
hand, the Folkways reads as a reaction 
against the Age of Reason. It seems to say 
that men do not, after all, solve their prob- 
lems by rational calculation of utilities. 
. Looked at anew, the ways of men appear 
not regsonable but unreasonable and deter- 
mined by pre-existing customs and moral 
judgments which make the calculation of 
utilities seem absurd. From this point of 
view the book is an act of rebellion. An 
economist looks for himself at the whole hu- 
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man scene and says, too emphatically, no 
doubt, waat needs to be said to correct the 
preceding vision. Something not so different 
could be said about the fresh look that 
Veblen took. ` 

It may be objected that the qualities in 
these three works are qualities one may ex- 
pect to find only in an occasional book writ- 
ten by some unusual mind. These books 
have passed beyond social science, or they 
fall short of it; and the humbler toiler in the 
vineyard cannot expect to learn from them 
anything that would help him in tending 
the vines of his more limited hypotheses or 
in pressing the wine of his more restricted 
conclusions. 

Yet all three of the qualities found in 
these works may be emulated by the student 
of any human aspect of man in society. It is 
not only in good major works that there is 
found that human sympathy which is need- 
ful in apprehending a human reality. The 
exercise of this capacity is demanded in 
every study of a community; it is exacted in 
every consideration of an institution in 
which men with motives and desires like 
our own fulfil the roles and offices that make 
it up; it is required in every interview. One 
may be taught how to pursue a course of 
questioning, how to map a neighborhood, or 
how to tabulate and treat statistically the 
votes cast in an election; but to know how 
to do these things is not to be assured of 


. meaningful conclusions. Besides these skills, 


one needs also the ability to enter imagina- 
tively, boldly, and, at the same time, self- 
critically into that little fraction of the hu- 
man comedy with which one has become 
scientifically concerned. One must become 
a part of the human relations one studies, 
while holding one’s self also a little to one 
side, so as to suspend judgment as to the 
worth of cne’s first insight. Then one looks 
at the scene again; perhaps, guided by 
something one has known or read of human 
beings in some comparable situation, in 
some other place or age, one may get a 
second insight that better withstands re- 
examination and the test of particular obser- 
vations. This procedure, call it method, non- 
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method, or what you will, is an essential 
part of most of social science, great and 
small. f 
As for the exercise of the ability to see 
the general in the particular, is this not also 
demanded of anyone who takes a scientific 
attitude toward anything in human nature 
or society? We are not freed from the obliga- 
tion to look for what may be widely true by 
the narrowness, in time and space, of the 
facts.before us. Surely Sumner did not wait 
to conceive of the mores until he had piled 
up those five hundred pages of examples. 
Malinowski provided a clearer understand- 
ing of the nature of myth, in its resemblance 
to and its difference from folk tale, from the 
view he had of the stories told and the ways 
they were told in a small community in the 
South Seas. Webb, a historian rather than 
one of those students of society who more 
easily announce generalizations thought to 
be widely applicable, does not, in his The 
Great Plains, announce any; but the value 
of the work lies for many in the fact that it 
is easily read as an exemplification of the 
tendency of institutions adjusted to one en- 
vironment to undergo change when im- 
ported into a new and of the effects of 
changes in technology upon human rela- 
tions. The social scientist is always called 
upon to use his imagination as to the general 
that may lie within the immediate particu- 
lars. The formal method may lead him to 
these generalizations; after he has added up 
the cases, or completed the tests, he may for 
the first time see some correspondences that 
suggest a generalization. But it happens at 
least as often that he sees the generalization 
long before the formal methods have been 
carried out; the exercise of the formal meth- 
od may then test the worth of his insight. 
And a significant generalization may appear 
without formal method. The conceptions of 
marginal utility in economics and of the 
marginal man in sociology perhaps illustrate 
the development of a concept, on the one 
hand, with close dependence upon formal 
method and; on the other, without such 
dependence. In the latter case Park was 
struck by resemblances in the conduct of 
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` particular men and women whom he met, 


American Negroes, mission-educated Orien- 
tals, and second-generation immigrants: 
humane insight, guided by scientific imagi- 
nation, then created the concept. 

_, The third quality of good social science 
in. its less formal aspects is freshness of 
vision. It is the looking at what one is 
studying as if the world’s comprehension of 
it depended solely on one’s cwn look. In 
taking such a look, one does not ignore the 
views that other men have taken of the sub- 
ject matter or of similar subject matter. 
But these earlier views are chal’enged. May- 
be, one says, it is not as my teachers told me 
I should find it. I will look for myself. One 
has perhaps heard something about folk 
society. But at this particular society with 
which I am concerned I will look for myself. 
Perhaps there is no folk society there. Per- 
haps there is something else, much nearer 
the truth. 

It is difficult for teachers who have ex- 
pounded their own views of scme aspect of 
man in society to teach their successors to 
take some other view of it. Perhaps it can- 
not be taught. Yet somehow each generation 
of social scientists must rear a following gen- 
eration of rebels. Now rebellicn is not well 
inculcated in the teaching of formal pro- 
cedure. Indeed, an exclusive emphasis on 
formal procedure may cause atrophy of the 
scientific imagination. To train a man to 
perform a technique may result in making 
him satisfied with mastery of the technique. 
Having learned so much about field pro- 
cedure, or statistics, or the situations in 
which interviews are held and recorded, or 
the criticism of documents, the new social 
scientist may come to feel that he has ac- 
complished all the learning Le needs. He 
may rest content in proficiency. Proficiency 
is excellent, but it must be ccmbined with 
an imaginative dissatisfaction. In little in- 
vestigations as in large ones, the situation 
studied demands a whole look and a free 
look. 

It is equally doubtful whether one can 
give instruction in the exercise of humane 
insight or in recognizing the general in the 
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particular when the generality is not thrust 
upon the student by a marked statistical 
predominance. These are qualities of the 
social science investigator that perhaps de- 
` pend upon the accidents of natural endow- 
ment. Humane insight is a gift. The concept 
is a work of creative imagination; apprehen- 
sion is a gift. In stressing the necessity, in 
good social science, for the investigator to 
think and to speculate independently and 
freely, in emphasizing the reliance of good 
social science upon the personal and human 
qualities of the investigator, one seems to 
be talking not about a science but about an 
art and to be saying that soc‘al science is 
also an art. It is an art in that the social sci- 
entist creates imaginatively out of his own 
human qualities brought into connection 
with the facts before him. It is an art in 
degree much greater than that in which 
physics and chemistry are arts, for the stu- 
dent of the atom or of the element is not re- 
quired, when he confronts his subject mat- 
ter, to become a person among persons, a 
creature of tradition and attitude in a com- 
munity that exists in tradition and in atti- 
tude. With half his being the social scientist 
approaches his subject matter with a de- 
tachment he shares with the physicist. With 
the other half he approaches it with a human 
sympathy which he shares with the novelist. 
And it is an art to a greater degree than is 
physics or chemistry for the further reason 
that the relationships among the parts of a 
person or of a society are, as compared with 
physical relationships, much less susceptible 
of definitions, clear and machine precise. In 
spite of the great advances in formal method 
in social science, much of the understanding 
of persisting and general relationships de- 
pends upon a grasp that is intuitive and that 
is independent of or not fully dependent on 
some formal method. In advancing social 
science, we invent and practice techniques, 
-and we also cultivate a humanistic art. ` 

The nature of social science is double. In 
the circle of learning, its place adjoins the 
natural sciences, on the one hand, and the 
humanities, on the other. It is not a result 
of exceptional political ambition that po- 
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litical scientists and anthropologists are to 
be found included both in the Social Science 
Research Council and in the American 
Council of Learned Societies; it is a recogni- 
tion of the double nature of social science. 
On the one hand, the student of society is 
called upon to apprehend the significant 
general characteristics of human beings 
with something of the same human insight 
which is practiced by a novelist or a drama- 
tist. On the other hand, he s obliged to 
make his observations and his inferences as 
precise and as testable, and his generaliza- 
tions as explicit and as compendent, as the 
examples of the natural sciences suggest and 
as his own different materials allow. 

It is the example of the natural sciences 
which social scientists have on the whole 
striven to imitate. In the short history of 
social science its practitioners have turned 


_ their admiring gazes toward their neighbors 


on the scientific side. They have looked that 
way, perhaps, because the natural sciences 
were the current success. They have looked 
that way, surely, because when the students 
of human nature in society came to think of 
themselves as representing one or more 
disciplines, with professors and places in 
universities and in national councils, social 
science was not very scientific: it was specu- 
lative and imprecise. To achieve identity, it 
had to grow away from the making of per- 
sonally conceived systems of abstract 
thought. It had to learn to build, a brick at 
a time, and to develop procedures that 
would make the building public and sub- 
ject to testing. 

But now the invention and the teaching of 
special procedures have received too exclu- 
sive an emphasis in the doing of social sci- 
ence and in the making of social scientists. 
In places the invention and the teaching of 
special procedures have gone ahead of the 
possibility of finding out anything very sig- 
nificant with their aid. It is certainly desir- 
able to be precise, but it is quite as needful 
to be precise about something worth know- 
ing. It is good to teach men and women who 
are to be social scientists how to use the 
instruments of observation and analysis 
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that have been developed in their disci- 


plines. But it is not good to neglect that ` 


other equally important side of social 
science. 

To identify social science very closely 
with the physical sciences is to take one 
view of the education of social scientists: 
to think of that education chiefly in terms 
of formal method and formal knowledge of 
society already achieved and to be taught. 
Then programs for making social scientists 
will be made up of training in techniques-.and 
the opportunity to take part in some kind of 
research in which the procedures are already 
determined and the problems set by some 
established master. Then the holder of a 
fellowship will go to a school, where a way 
of working is well known and well fixed, 
and he will acquire the procedural compe- 
tences taught at that school. 

If this is all we do for young students of 
sociéty, we are likely to have proficient 
technicians, but we are not likely to have 
great social scientists or to have many books 
written that are as illuminating and as in- 
fluential as those by Sumner, Veblen, and 
De Tocqueville. 

It would be well to give some attention to 
the humanistic aspect of social science. Part 
of the preparation of good social scientists 
is humanistic education. As what is called 
general education, or liberal education, is 
largely humanistic, it follows that the social 
scientist has two interests in liberal educa- 
tion: Like the physicist, like everybody else, 
the social scientist needs liberal education in 
his role as a citizen. But, in addition, he 
needs liberal humanistic education in his 
role as a social scientist. 

The art of social science cannot be in- 
culcated, but, like other arts, it can be en- 
couraged to develop. The exercise of that 
art can be favored by humanistic education. 
If the social scientist is to apprehend, deep- 
ly and widely and correctly, persons and 
societies and cultures, then he needs experi- 
ence, direct or vicarious, with versons, 
societies, and cultures. This experience is 
partly had through acquaintance with his- 
tory, literature, biography, and ethnography. 
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And if philosophy gives some experience in 
the art of formulating and in thinking about 
widely inclusive generalizations, then the 
social scientist needs acquaintance with 
philosophy. There is no longer any need to 
be fearful about philosophy. The time when 
young social science was struggling to 
make itself something different from philos- 
ophy is past. Now social science is something 
different. Now social scientists need to learn 
from philosophy, not to beccme philoso- 
phers, but to become better social scientists. 
The acquaintance with literature, biog- 
raphy, ethnography, and philosophy which 
is gained in that general educazion given in 
high schools and colleges is probably not 
rich enough or deep enough for some of those 
who are to become social ‘scientists. The 
opportunities for advanced education given 
to some who appear to have exceptional 
gifts as students of man in society may well 
consist of the study of Chinese or East 
Indian culture, or of the novel in Western 
literature, or of the history of democracy. 
The humanistic aspect of social science is 
the aspect of it that is today not well ap- 
preciated. Social science is essentially sci- 
entific in that its propositions describe, in’ 
general terms, natural phenomena; in that it 
returns again and again to special experience 
to verify and to modify these propositions. 
It tells what is, not what ought to be. It 
investigates nature. It strives for objectiv- 


ity, accuracy, compendency. It employs `, 


hypotheses and formal evidence; it values 
negative cases; and, when it finds a hy- 
pothesis to be unsupported by the facts, it 
drops it for some other which is. But these 
are all aspects of social science so well 
known that it is tedious to list them again. 
What is less familiar, but equally true, is 
that to create the hypothesis, to reach the 
conclusion, to get, often, the very first real 
datum as to what are A’s motives or what 
is the meaning of this odd custom og that 
too-familiar institution, requires on the 
part of one who studies persons and socie- 
ties, and not rocks or proteins, a truly hu- 
manistic and freely imaginative insight 
into people, their conventions and interests 
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and motives, and that this requirement in 
the social scientist calls for gifts and for a 
kind of education different from that re- 
quired of any physicist and very similar to 
what is called for in a creative artist. 

If this be seen, it may also be seen that 
the function of social science in our society 
is a double function. Social science is cus- 
tomarily explained and justified by reason 
of what social science contributes to the 
solution of particular problems that arise 
in the management of our society, as a help 
in getting particular things done. As social 
scientists we take satisfaction in the fact 
that today, as compared with thirty years 
ago, social scientists are employed because 
their employers think that their social sci- 
ence is applicable to some practical neces- 
sity. Some knowledge .of techniques de- 
veloped in social science may be used: to 
select taxicab drivers that are not likely to 
have accidents; to give vocational guidance; 
to discover why one business enterprise has 
labor troubles while a similar enterprise 
does not; to make more effective some gov- 
ernmental program carried into farming 
communities; to help the War Relocation 
Authority ‘carry out its difficult task with 
Japanese-Americans. - 

All these contributions to efficiency and 
adjustment may be claimed with justice by 
social scientists. What is also to be claimed, 
and is less commonly stressed, is that social 
science contributes to that general under- 
standing of the world around us which, as 
‘we say, “liberalizes,” or “enriches.” The 
relation of social science to humanistic 
learning is reciprocal. Social scientists need 
humanistic learning the better to be social 
scientists. And the understanding of society, 
personality, and human nature which is 
achieved by scientific methods returns to 
enrich that humanistic understanding with- 
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out which none can become human and. 
‘with which some few may become wise. 


Because its subject matter is humanity, the 


contribution of social science to general, 


liberal education is greater than is the con- 
tribution of those sciences with subject 
matter that is physical. In this respect also, 
creative artist and social scientist find them- 
selves side’ by side. The artist may reveal 
something of universal humdn or social 
nature. So too may the social scientist. No 
one has ever applied, as a key to a lock, 
Sumner’s Folkways or Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism or James’s The 


Varieties of Religious Experience. These are . 
not the works of social science that can be . 


directly consulted and applied when a gov- 
ernment office or a business concern has an 
immediate problem. But they are the books 
of lasting influence. Besides what influence 
they have upon those social scientists who 
come to work in the government office, or 


the business concern, in so far aš they are | 


read and understood and thought about by 


men and women who are not social sci- ` 


entists, or even as they are communicated 
indirectly by those who have read them to 
others, they are part of humanistic educa- 
tion, in the broad sense. Releasing us from 
our imprisonment in the particular, we are 
freed by seeing how we are exemplifications 
of the general. For how many young people 
has not Sumner’s book, or Veblen’s book, or 
some work by Freud, come as a swift widen- 
ing of the doors of vision, truly a liberation, 
a seeing of one’s self, perhaps for the first 
time, as sharing the experiences, the nature, 
of many other men and women? So I say 
that social’ science, as practiced, is some- 
thing of an art and that, as its best works 
are communicated, it has something of the 
personal and social values of all the arts. 
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By an inductive study the conditions conducive to socialization movements in the United States and, 
with due qualifications, in other democratic lands have been discovered. Consumer need, public interest, 
and pressure in their behalf are the primary factors in such movements. Wage-earners and managers con- 
tribute little to the process of socialization. But wage laborers as consumers and citizens have been a potent 
force in socializing many major fields of enterprise or service including formal education, protection of per- 
sons and property, libraries and museums, and postal services. They are now gradually socializing medical 
service and health care, recreation, low-rent housing, provisions for minimum income insurance, and other 
fields. Contrary to the folklore of capitalism, such fields are quite as efficient as private enterprises and their 


controls much more democratic. 


Our public policies both domestic and for- 
eign are bedeviled by a widespread misun- 
derstanding of the leading political-and eco- 
nomic systems of the world. Confusion is 
iflcreased by misconceptions of the long- 
time trends in these systems and their pos- 
sible consequences. Many have serious mis- 
givings about economic aid to Britain, for 
example, because she is going in for a pro- 
gram of gradual socialization, though some- 
thing rather similar is not unknown in this 
country. Some political leaders have been 
dubious about aid to Continental Europe 
unless it is utilized to strengthen or build up 
“free-enterprise’ economies, while at the 
same time they attach little importance 
(save in the case of communism) to the ex- 
isting, and far more important, political in- 
stitutions. Soviet Russia is virtually identi- 
cal in type with Nazi Germany, according 
to many writers, while to others they are 
poles apart. On the domestic scene the ex- 
pansion of governmental functions, espe- 
cially at the federal level, is viewed with 
alarm by a host of citizens but with ap- 
proval—or complacency—by a host of 
others. 

The question of what makes collectively 
owned undertakings arise and grow has been 
answered for the United States by means of 
an inductive study, and it is a reasonable 
assumption that the conclusions of-this 
study, duly qualified, apply to other demo- 
cratic countries as well. The study was a co- 
operative inquiry by thirty social scientists, 


approximately half of them connected with 
the University of Kansas. Their report was 
published in 1943.7 l 

The collaborators appreciated the com- 
plexities of modern economy and the slight 
probability that any one type of factor could 
be credited with the ever recurring shifts 
from private to collective enterprise. For one 
thing, they saw that several classes of per- 
sons are interested in the operation of mod- 
ern industry, not just the two (capitalists 
and workers) stressed by Marxian theory. 
Arranged in order of diminishing interest, 
these classes are (1) employees other than 
managers; (2) managers themselves, par- 
ticularly those with the major responsibili- 
ties for policy decisions; (3) investors; (4) 
customers; (5) citizens or members of the 
public; and (6) government functionaries 
responsible for the public regulation of eco- 
nomic enterprise. The sixth class commonly 
consists of a varied personnel, all of them 
together having responsibilities to the other 
five classes. 

In a broad sense these six classes are all 
included in the personnel of a going concern. 
There are partial exceptions. The most im- 
portant are fusions of the first, second, and 
third classes in the same persons, commonly 
found in very small concerns; and fusions of 
the second and third classes in the same per- 
sons, often found in medium-sized concerns. 


tSeba Eldridge et al., Development of Collective 
Enterprise (Lawrence, Kan.: University of Kansas 
Press, 1943). 
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It is worth pointing out that most persons in 
these three classes are citizens and that 
many may be customers, depending on the 
kind of enterprise. 

Collectivization of an enterprise involves 
a complete transformation in the ownership 
of invested capital and therefore in the na- 
ture of the investors themselves. Generally 
but not always individual investors oppose 
the change. Governmental units or volun- 
tary collectives displace individuals as capi- 
tal owners. Government officials in a demo- 
cratic society serve delegated functions for 
the most part. Their support of socialization 
measures often has considerable influence; 
but their responsibilities are determined in 
the main by citizens and other classes. This 
leaves four classes of persons any of which 
might, theoretically, play the leading role in 
a socialization movement. The nature and 
scope of an industry or service, however, are 
the joint product of all six classes. 

The question tackled by our group of in- 
vestigators, therefore, is whether managers, 
wage-earners, consumers, citizens, or pos- 
sibly two or more of these classes combined 
take the leading role in socialization meas- 
ures. The study covered ten major fields 
that had already been collectivized and ten 
fields in which collectivization is well under 
way. The fields wholly or mostly collectiv- 
ized include, among others, protection of 
persons and property, roads and streets, 
urban water supply and sewage disposal, 
land reclamation (irrigation, drainage, and 
flood control), harbors and waterways, edu- 
cation and research, and libraries and mu- 
seums. The fields undergoing collectivization 
include forestry, electric power, credit and 
banking, minimum income insurance (“‘so- 
cial security” provisions), housing, medical 
service and health care, and recreation and 
leisure-time activity. Significantly, extensive 
collectivist developments have occurred in 
four pther major fields since the study was 
undertaken. These are urban transit, muni- 
tions, rubber, and atomic energy, the last 
named a monopoly of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The working hypothesis of the investiga- 
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tors, which developed through preliminary 
studies of the problem, is that collectivist _ 
developments in the United States have 
usually occurred in response to the pressure 
of public and consumer interests and that 
other group interests have played only a 
minor, auxiliary, or secondary role in the 
process. The hypothesis thus provisionally 
attributed collectivist developments to two 
of the four classes that, theoretically, might 
take the lead in bringing about these 
changes. But the possible roles of managers 
and wage-earners were not overlooked. As 
a matter of fact, two theories of collectiviza- 
tion claiming, respectively, that those two 
groups govern the process were current at 
the time, and one of them had long domi- 
nated- popular thought on the question. 
These are the theories advanced by James 
Burnham in The Managerial Revolution and 
by Karl Marx in The Communist Manifesto, 
Capital; and other works. 

With some significant qualifications the 
working hypothesis of the inquiry was veri- 
fied. It was found that, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, consumer need and public interest 
are the principal motivating factors in so- 
cialization movements and that consumers 
and citizens have been remarkably effective 
in promoting socialization measures. The 
general trend in this direction goes back to 
the Colonial period of our history. During 
the intervening period tax-supported and 
other nonprofit education has assumed the 
rank of a major social institution. The capi- 
tal investment of our roads and streets ap- 
proximates and may exceed all railway in- 
vestments. The “socialization” of medical 
service and health care is already far ad- 
vanced. Around go per cent of the country’s 
hospital facilities are maintained by govern- 
ments or other nonprofit organizations; and 
much of the medical care received in hospi- 
tals is free to the individual patient. In addi- 
tion, the public health service, medical edu- 
cation, and medical research are almost 
entirely socialized. 

Similarly in other fields. Around half of 
our organized recreational -facilities are 
maintained by governments and other non- 
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profit agencies. The federal government’s ` 


maintenance and control of credit facilities 
now dominate this whole field, granting the 
importance of privately owned concerns. 
More and more, financial provision for old 
age, unemployment, industrial accident, and 
other hazards is coming under the control of 
government, much of it under state and 
local governments. 

What is the nature of the evidence sup- 
porting the consumer-citizen hypothesis as 
to the primary factors in socialization? 
Naturally, the historical data available to 
the investigators are not directly concerned 
with this question. But what happened in 
the several fields makes sense on no other 
hypothesis. Tax-supported schools were 
clearly established for the children and the 
community at large, not for the teachers, the 
- labor group involved. Playgrounds in cities 
have been developed, with public support, 
for the players, not for playground super- 
visors. Hospitals were established on a col- 
lective basis, not in the interest of their staff 
workers, but for the service of patients. Ex- 
perience had shown that the great bulk of 
patients requiring hospitalization could not 
pay the rates charged by proprietary hospi- 
tals. Electric power is now mostly provided 
by profit-making concerns, but painstaking 
studies have shown that, when operating 
under similar conditions, publicly owned 
systems can supply power at lower rates. 
Hence the gradually accelerating increase of 
public facilities. 

Intermediate consumer interests have 
- governed developments in some fields. By 
that term is meant the buying or using as 
against the selling interests of farmers, in- 
dustrialists, and other producer groups. This 
type of interest has been dominant in land 
reclamation, where farmers have been the 
main intermediate consumer group in- 
volved; and also in the development of har- 


bors and waterways, in which shipping and 


other commercial interests have been vitally 
concerned. It has also ranked with final con- 
sumer interests in promotion of our mag- 
nificent highway system; a great variety of 
producers—merchants, farmers, bus and 
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trucking companies, for instance—have 
been dependent on good roads in their busi- 
nesses. Indeed, intermediate consumer in- 
terests are served by collective services in 
many fields, including, in addition to those 
mentioned, the postal services, protection of 
persons and property, education and re- 
search (particularly vocational training and 
industrial and agricultural research), and 
others. Indeed, there is something of a tend- 
ency for producers to support socialization 
measures in fields other than their own, par- 
ticularly, of course, when their businesses 
are likely to be facilitated and production 
costs lowered thereby. The most striking il- 
lustration in this country is support of 
T.V.A. and other large hydroelectric proj- 
ects by industrial concerns in which electric 
power represents a substantial production 
cost. . 

Do wage-earners, then, have no influence 
on socialization measures? Is the Marxian 
theory of socialization quite irrelevant to 
American conditions? The answer is that 
wage-earners, considered as producers, have 
virtually no influence on this process. The 
railway unions backed the celebrated Plumb . 
plan for nationalizing the railroads, and the 
coal-miners at the time of the first World 
War favored nationalization of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at various times has advo- 
cated public ownership in some fields. But 
these efforts never succeeded. Organized la- 
bor simply does not function as a factor in 
socialization programs; it has been con- 
cerned primarily with union recognition, 
wage, hour, and other gains under the eco- 
nomic system as is; and when it proposes the 
socialization of an industry in its interest as 
a group of producers, it finds itself hope- 
lessly outclassed by opponents of the 
change, including a great majority of citi- 
zens. The only instances in which labor has 
done any effective socializing are a fey pro- 
ducer co-operatives owning their own capi- ' 
tal and employing their own members. 
Small factories and taxicab and trucking 
companies are fair illustrations. Co-opera- 
tives of this kind have little significance and, 
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even so, often evolve into ordinary com- 

` mercial concerns, owing to claims of super- 
annuated members on the assets of an un- 
dertaking, the expediency of employing 
wage labor, and kindred circumstances. 

But wage-earners are consumers and citi- 
zens as well as producers. And in combina- 
tion with other consumers and citizens they 
have been a potent force in some socializa- 
tion movements. The establishment of tax- 
supported schools was vigorously promoted 
by labor organizations because they wanted 
free schooling, with no taint of charity, for 
their own children. This, of course, repre- 
sented a sort of vicarious consumer interest. 
They were also motivated by a civic inter- 
est, for they recognized that education is es- 
sential to effective citizenship, whether for 
their own or for other children. Labor organ- 
izations have supported municipal recrea- 
tion programs, social security measures, and 
public housing projects for like reasons. But 
always the co-operation of other consumers 
and citizens has been essential. This is even 
true of consumer co-operatives, notwith- 
standing their strong appeal to the working 

_ class. 

The fact that wage-earners by themselves 
cannot in a country like ours bring about a 
socialistic regime is explained by the opera- 
tion of democratic political institutions. Ma- 
jority rule, universal suffrage, and free elec- 
tions are of particular significance. Under a 
highly developed system of specialization 
the workers in an industry are far less nu- 
merous than the customers. Several hun- 
dred thousand automobile workers, for in- 
stance, produce cars for tens of millions of 
users. All have votes, but clearly the work- 
ers would be in a hopeless minority com- 

_ pared with consumers, if nationalization of 
the automobile industry in the employees’ 
interest became a public issue. But if the 
consumers became convinced nationaliza- 
tion was in their interest, they could through 
the sheer force of numbers—votes and other 
pressures—brirg about the change. 
Wage-earners and their families now 
make up a considerable majority of our 
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population, and, were they agreed on a so- 
cialization program in their interests as 
workers, they could force its adoption. But 
this condition does not now exist and in all 
probability never will. Very few wage- 
earners favor socialization measures in their 
interest as producers; and they have no 
prospect in the foreseeable future of building 
up a workers’ party to a dominant position, 
one capable of dealing with this issue. One of 
the existing major parties is nearly a century | 
old, the other considerably older, and all at- 
tempts of third parties to displace one of 
them in our two-party system have failed. 
Even if workers could build up a powerful 
party committed to a program of socializa- 
tion, and that party were eventually vic- 
torious at the polls, public and consumer in- 
terests would still govern the process and 
the tempo of socialization. This is what has 
happened in Britain since the Labour 
party’s victory in 1945. In no case has an 
industry been socialized primarily to better 
the conditions of its employees; the interests 
of consumers and the country at large have 
been uppermost in every case. Restoration 
of a badly disorganized economy has been 
a cardinal objective; and the case for social- 
izing every field taken over thus far by the 
government has been so strong and con- 
vincing that His Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion, the Conservative party, has approved. 
This is really not very unlike the situation 
in the United States. Both major parties are 
assiduous socializers where the need has 
been so clearly demonstrated that action be- 
comes politically expedient. This applies to 
local and state as well as the federal govern- 
ment. At present England is speeding up the 
process, but the economic difficulties of the 
country make this imperative. The United 
States at this writing is dominated by con- 
servative interests and, thanks to a favor- 
able economic position, can slow down the 


` tempo of socialization. For all that, substan- 
_ tial instalments of collective enterprise have 


been made since war’s end. The national 
government now dominates international 
credit facilities and has a monopoly of 
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atomic-energy production, and there have 
been significant developments in other 
fields. 

The general conclusion is that, in demo- 
cratic countries, economic enterprise is 
being gradually socialized through the pres- 
sure of public and consumer interests and 
that wage-earners and other producers have 
little influence on the process except as con- 
sumers and citizens. The process of socializa- 
tion is affected by the total situation in 
which it occurs, and such situations vary 
endlessly from one democratic nation or one 
political subdivision to another. Differences 
in party systems and party programs, for 
example, affect the process along with many 
other circumstances. But these are only sec- 
ondary factors and could hardly represent 
more than a relative retardation or ac- 
celeration of the process. Our own politico- 
economic system is therefore definitely in 
the same class as those of Britain, France, 
and other democracies. 


While Marxian theories of socialization 
are quite inapplicable to democratic lands, 
wage-earners—their productivity, their 
skills, their attitudes—largely govern both 
the quantity and the quality of production, 
be the property basis private or collective 
ownership. Type of ownership apparently 
has little to do with the worker’s efficiency. 
The study of collective enterprise in this 
country compared so far as possible the op- 
erational efficiencies of collective and pri- 
vate undertakings but found that neither 
class is, as a rule, superior to the other. 
This, of course, goes counter to the folklore 
of capitalism. 

The study showed that management, like 
labor, is only a secondary factor in the proc- 
ess of socialization. Managers and directors 
commonly promote the type of enterprise in 
which they are engaged, whether private or 
collective. Yet management is extremely im- 
portant in both cases, for the efficiency of an 
enterprise depends on executives and super- 
visors no less than on the rank and file of 
workers. Pioneering leadership has been of 
great significance in the development of so- 
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clalization movements. Where the records 
are adequate, we always find the promotion 
effort of leaders (many of them without com- 
pensation) to be the decisive influence in get- 
ting a socialization movement off to a good 
start. DeWitt Clinton and Horace Mann in 
the case of public education, Senator Norrisin 
the case of hydroelectric power, and Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins in the case of 
scientific research are among the many ex- 
amples that could be cited. Competent lead- 
ership, both intellectual and administrative, 
is also essential to the optimum develop- 
ment of socialization once it has been 
started. These statements, duly qualified, 
apply to private enterprises as well: 

The folklore of capitalism would have it 
that public services and enterprises are 
overcentralized, “bureaucratic,” none too 
democratic, at least as compared with pri- 
vate businesses. The study of collective en- 
terprise in this country offers little support 
for any such views. The controls of some 
public undertakings are highly centralized, 
as are those of the postal service and atomic- 
energy production; the controls of others 
are highly decentralized, as is the case with 
public education, public health service, and 
the greater part of land reclamation. Some 
fields come between these extremes, notably 
roads and streets, many of which are under 
the co-operative control of local, state, and 
federal governments. Indeed, the opera- 
tional units in some fields have been too 
small for satisfactory service, and a trend 
toward larger units is gaining momentum. 
Rural schools are the outstanding example. 

The claim that public services are less 
democratic than private enterprises has just 
as little to validate it. Such services are es- 
tablished and maintained primarily in the 
interests of consumers and citizens and are 
under the direction of officials chosen by 
these groups. Private enterprises, on the 
other hand, are conducted primarily in the 
interests of owners and managers, ustally a 
small fraction of the persons vitally con- 
cerned. The conclusion should be obvious. 
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A comparison of the age distributions of nonwhite migrants to and from fifteen cities of over 100,000 
population with the age distributions of all migrants to and from these cities enables us to infer several char- 
acteristics of the migrants. Nonwhite migrants, more than white migrants, tend to be single persons or child- 
less conples and to be more concentrated in the highly employable ages. Nonwhite out-migrants are more 
concentrated in the ages from eighteen to twenty-nine than are the nonwhite in-migrants. Out-migrants 
from cities of over 100,000 population are older than the in-migrants. 


Until the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, in 1940, little information was avail- 
able on the movements of the American 
population. With the publication of this 
data from the Sixteenth Census! we are en- 
abled to examine, among other things, some 
of the relationships between mobility and 
social structure. Thisis an attempt, by exam- 
ination of age data, to test the hypothesis 
that in migration to and from cities of over 
100,000 population the nonwhite migrants, 
more than the white migrants, tend to be 
either single persons or married persons 
without children and that they also tend to 
be concentrated in the more employable 

ages. These hypotheses seem reasonable 

from consideration of the fact that migra- 
tion is a costly proposition and that, in gen- 
eral, the cost increases as the size of the fam- 
ily increases. Nonwhites have, on the aver- 
age, a lower economic status than have 
whites; therefore, among nonwhites we 
would expect greater selectivity of single 
persons and persons not associated with 
families. The discrimination against em- 
ployment of nonwhites makes it important 
for them to be in a highly employable age 
bracket if they are to succeed in their new 
locations. 

The association of economic status with 
color leads to some confounding of the re- 
sults, as it is impossible to separate aspects 

1 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: 
Population, Internal Migration, 1935 to 1940. 
In this series there are volumes with the following 
subtitles: Color and Sex of Migrants, Age of Mi- 
granis, Economic Characteristics of Migrants, and 
Social Characteristics of Migrants. 


associated with economic status from as- 
pects associated with color. Since it is im- 
possible to cross-classify the data by eco- 
nomic status and color, we must, for the 
present, accept the combination of these 
two variables. 
_ For cities of 100,000 population and over, 
the age of nonwhite migrants is given only 
for those cities having more than 5,000 non- 
white in-migrants or oui-migrants. There 
were fifteen: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Miami, New Orle- 
ans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D.C. In order that the figures 
from city to city be comparable, the total 
number of migrants for each city (in- 
migrants and out-migrants) was considered 
as roo per cent. If there were no net change 
due to migration, 50 per cent of the mi- 
grants would be in-migrants and 50 per cent 
would be out-migrants. For each city the 
percentage of the total migrants in each age 
group was then computed. If the age classes 
had been of equal width, this would have 
given the desired percentage age distribu- 
tion. Since the classes are of unequal width, 
the percentage in each class was divided by 
the width of the class in years.” This gives us 
the age distribution of the total in-migrants 
and out-migrants.3 The solid lines in Figure 
The age class containing those of sixty-five 


years and over was arbitrarily assumed to have a 
ten-year width. 

3The Bureau of the Census (see Age of Mi- 
grants, p. 3) makes the statement that the number 
of out-migrants from cities of 100,000 population 
and over “is undoubtedly overstated at the expense 
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x show the percentage age distribution of 
total in-migrants and out-migrants to At- 
lanta, Georgia. In-migrants are plotted 
above the midline, and out-migrants are 
plotted below the midline. The identical pro- 
cedure was followed for nonwhite migrants, 
and the dashed lines of Figure x indicate the 
age distribution of nonwhite migrants to and 
from Atlanta. The proportion of total mi- 
grants which were nonwhite cannot be 
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Fic. 1.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from Atlanta, Georgia, 1935-40. 


derived from Figure 1, as total migrants and 
nonwhite migrants were each made 100 per 
cent so that the age distributions could be 
compared easily. 

It must be remembered that the ages 
given are the ages of the migrants in 1940, 
not at the time of migration. Migration 
could have taken place any time in the pre- 
ceding five years, so we are not able to say 
anything about the exact age of migration. 


of the rural areas. This overstatement results from 
a tendency of migrants from the suburbs of an 
urban place or from residences on RFD routes out 
of the urban place to give the urban place as their 
former residence.” This bias affects the number 
of net migrants from a city, but it is thought not to 
affect appreciably the age distribution of the out- 
migrants. 
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Figures showing the age distributions of 
total and nonwhite in- and out-migrants 
were made for each of the fifteen cities listed. 
above. Lack of space prevents the inclusion 
of all these, but four are shcwn in Figures 
1-4. These are Atlanta, New York, Miami, 
and St. Louis. These four were selected be- 
cause the age pattern of migrants in them 
was similar to several other cities. New Orle- 
ans, Birmingham, and Chicago had distribu- 
tions similar to that of Atlanta; Dallas and 
Memphis were similar to New York; Los 
Angeles was similar to Miami; and Phila- 
delphia was similar to St. Louis.4 Many of 
the differences in migration patterns of 
these cities are explicable on the basis of the 
social structure of the cities involved. For 
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Fic. 2.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from: Miami, Florida, 1935—40. 


example, the migration patterns of Miami 
and Los Angeles are alike because both are 
resort cities. White migrants to these cities 
are considerably older than nonwhites be- 
cause, in general, the nonwhites go there to 
work, while many of the whites go there to 
retire and for the climate. 

4It would be interesting to attempt an a 
classifiċation of cities according to their migration 


patterns and then see what additional basis could 
be found for classifying cities. 
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Tkough the migration patterns of the in- 
dividual cities are interesting, we are con- 
cerned with the similarities of pattern that 
run through all the cities. One of these is 
that che out-migrants are older than the in- 

, migrants, regardless of color. This is true in 
all fifteen of the cities, so it seems to be a 
safe generalization that the out-migrants 
from cities of 100,000 population between 
1935 and 1940 tended to be older than the 
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Fic. 3.—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from New York City, 1935-40. 


in-migrants. Dorothy Swain Thomas noted 
this same fact in discussing migrants to and 
from Amsterdam from 1926 to 1930. She 
says: “The medians for out-migrants were, 
in general, a year or so further towards the 
older ages than those for in-migrants.’’s 
Among the in-migrants, cities over 100,000 
population seem to select younger people 
since, jn general, they are more employable. 
As persons become older and can afford to 
move to suburbs with their families, they 
move out of the city. 


5 Research Memorandum on Migration Differ- 
entials (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 


cil, 1933), P. 47. 
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Another fact noticed in most of the cities 
is that the nonwhite migrants were younger 
than the white migrants in movements both 
to and from the city, though there are some 
exceptions among in-migrants. One factor 
entering into this is the shorter life-expect- 
ancy of the nonwhite population and there- 
fore the lower median age of the total non- 
white population. Another aspect of the 
same situation is the small proportion of the 
nonwhite migrants which are above the age 
of fifty. The nonwhite in-migrants are heav- 
ily concentrated between the ages of eight- 
een and twenty-nine. 

In most cities the white out-migrants 
seem to have the larger proportions of chil- 
dren, indicating family movements. Lack of 
children is especially noticeable among non- 
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Fic. 4—Age distribution of total and nonwhite 
migrants to and from St. Louis, Missouri, 1935-40. 


white out-migrants from all cities except 
Washington, D.C. 

Examination of the four figures shown 
and the figures for the other eleven cities 
bears out our hypothesis that the nonwhite 
migrants tend to be less frequently associ- 
ated with children than do other migrants 
and to be more concentrated in the employ- 
able ages. We have also seen that the non- 
white migrants tend to be younger than the 
other migrants, though part of this might be 
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due to differences in age distribution of all 
whites and nonwhites. 

It seems reasonable to assume that some 
of these differences might well be associated 
with differences in place from which mi- 
grants go in leaving cities of over 100,000 
population. That is, perhaps nonwhites 
moving to cities of over 100,000 population 
come from rural farm areas, while whites 
come from other urban areas. If this were 
true and if persons coming from rural farm 
areas had the characteristics which we have 
found associated with nonwhites, then the 
differences might be due to the place from 
which the migrants come rather than to 
color. For a test of the hypothesis a detailed 
study was made of Atlanta, holding con- 
stant the rural-urban type of area from 
which the migrants came or to which they 
went; the sex of the migrants was also taken 
into consideration. 

Figure 5 shows the age distribution of 
migrants into and out of Atlanta by sex and 
color. This is the same as Figure 1 except 
that in Figure 5 the sexes are shown sepa- 
rately. It is obvious from Figure 5 that in 
three of the four classifications the out- 
migrants are older than the in-migrants. In 
the fourth classification, nonwhite males, a 
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computation of median ages stows that the 
out-migrants have a median age of 28.0 cor- 
responding to'a median age for in-migrants 
of 26.4. The median ages of the various 
classifications of migrants to and from At- 
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Fic. 5.—Age distribution of migrants into and 
out of Atlanta, Georgia, 1935-40, by color and sex. 


TABLE 1* 


MEDIAN AGES OF MIGRANTS TO AND FROM ATLANTA, GEORGIA, BY 
PLACE OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, BY COLOR AND SEX 











TOTAL NonwarTE 
DESTINATION OR ORIGIN 
Males Females Males Females 

Nonmigrantsf ............ 31.5 32.4 29.5 30.2 
In-migrants 

Totalen ee e esii isa 28.6 26.9 26.4 24.8 

From urban areas........ 30.3 28.4 28.2 25.0 

From rural nonfarm...... 27.1 25.0 25.8 25.0 

From rural farm......... 25.0 24.0 24.5 24.2 
Out-migrants e 

Total erase ire iake 30.6 29.7 28.0 27.8 

To urban areas.......... 30.8 29.5 28.8 > 27.5 

To rural nonfarm........ 30.1 30.0 26.4 28.7 

To rural farm........... 25.8 28.2 27.6 


30.0 








* Source: Age of Migrants (Sixteenth Census of the Uniled States, 1940: Population, Internal Micration, 


1935 to 1940), Table 19. 


Persons under five years of age are omitted in computing medians in order to make figures com- 


parable with figures for migrants. 


` 
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lanta are shown in Table x. In all categories 
except the nonwhite out-migrants the fe- 
males are younger than the males, and 
Takle x shows us that in this category the 
difference is slight. Figure 5 also shows that 
the white out-migrants, both male and 
female, are more often associated with chil- 
dren between five and thirteen than are the 
nonwhite migrants. Another interesting 
point is seen in the fact that among the total 
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Fic. 6.—Age distribution of migrants between 
Atlanta and other urban areas, 1935-40, ‘by color 
and sex. 


out-migrants children constitute a larger 
proportion of the males than of the females. 
This would tend to indicate that the male 
out-migrants are more frequently associated 
with families than are the females, that is, 
more of the females are unattached persons. 
This. raises the question: Where were they 
going, and are these same differences ob- 
servable by destination of migrants? 
Ftgures 6 and 7 show migration between 
Atlanta and other urban areas and between 
Atlanta and rural farm areas. The figure 
showing migration between Atlanta and 
tural nonfarm areas is not shown, but its 
pattern is between those of Figures 6 and 7. 
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Figure 6 shows that out-migrants to other 
urban areas are older than the in-migrants 
from these places, though the differences are 
much greater for females than for males. 
This is unexpected in the light of earlier 
findings that indicate that out-migrants 
from urban places in general were older than 
in-migrants. For a reconciliation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency it would probably be 
necessary to make the classifications by size 
of these other urban places and to test the 
hypothesis that migrants from cities with 
over 100,000 population are older than the 
migrants from cities with under 100,000 
population. 
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Fic. 7.—Age distribution of migrants between 
Atlanta and rural-farm areas, 1935-40, by color 
and sex. 


Figure 7, showing the age distribution of 
migrants between Atlanta and rural farm 
areas, indicates that Atlanta was making a 
net gain from these areas, particularly be- , 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-four. 
Nonwhite migrants gained at all ages below 
thirty-four, while white migrants gained 
only between seventeen and thirty-four. 
Here again we have evicence that the white 
out-migrants include a great many families. 
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These last two figures do not indicate 
that the differences observed in studying the 
age distributions of migrants to and from 
cities of over 100,000 population are due to 
differences in destination and origin of the 
various classifications of migrants. The dif- 
ferences observed seem to hold true regard- 
less of origin or destination of the migrants 
to and from cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Thus there is evidence for the support of 
the original hypothesis that, among mi- 
grants to and from cities of over 100,000 
population, the nonwhite migrants, more 
than the white migrants, tend to be either 
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single persons or married persons without 
children and that they tend tc be concen- 
trated in the more employable ages. The 
nonwhite migrants are not only more con- 
centrated in the ages from eighteen to 
twenty-nine, but the nonwhite in-migrants 
are more concentrated in these ages than are 
the nonwhite out-migrants. We have also 
seen that the out-migrants are older than 
the in-migrants, and we have formulated the 
hypothesis that out-migrants from cities of 
over 100,000 population are older than out- 
migrants from cities of under 100,000 popu- 
lation. 
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SPEAKING OF TONGUES: 


LOWRY NELSON 


ABSTRACT 


Approximately one-fifth of the white population ‘of the United States reported a mother-tongue other 
than English in 1940. Those reporting German, Italian, Polish, Spanish, Yiddish, and French each numbered 
over a million persons. Using the percentage of each language group which was native of native parents as a 
rougk. indicator of persistence, wide differences by language, by geographic area, and by rural-urban resi- 


dence are revealed. 


Nearly one-fifth of the white population 
of the United States speaks a mother-tongue 
other than, or in addition to, English. In 
asking people to identify the “principal lan- 
guage commonly spoken in the home during 
your earliest childhood,” the United States 
Census for 1940 is able to report the lin- 
guistic composition of the white population. 
Included in the report are the numbers of 
persons identified with each lingual group, 
their classification as to nativity—foreign- 
born, native of foreign or mixed parentage, 
and native of native parentage—and their 
distribution by divisions, states, for cities of 
over 500,000 population, and by rural and 
urban residence? Those classified with 
mother-tongues “other than English” may 
be, and probably usually are, bilingual. 

The Census Bureau makes it clear that 
the data are estimates based upon a 5 per 
cent sample. The degree of accuracy there- 
fore varies with the size of the population in 
each group. The larger the population, the 
greater the accuracy.’ For purposes of the 


1 Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Miscellaneous Paper No. 601. 

2 Sixteenth Census of the United States, r940: 
Popuiation: Nativity and Parentage of the White 
Popuiation, Mother Tongue (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 

3 In the official release (n. 2 above) appears the 
following statement regarding the reliability of the 
estimates: “Statistics based on a sample tabulation 
are expected to differ somewhat from those which 
would, have been obtained from a complete count 
of the population. An analysis of the statistics 
based on the tabulations of the 5-percent sample 
of the population for items that were obtained 
also for the total population indicates that in 
95 percent of the cases the sample statistics differ 
from the complete census statistics by less than 


analysis to follow, the category “other and 
not reported” was ignored. Since the census 
reports only on certain languages or groups 
of languages, and included only the white 
population, it is obvious that the data do 
not constitute a complete report on the lin- 
guistic composition of the American people. 
No listing is made for Japanese, Chinese, 
Hindustani, American Indian tongues, etc. 
Nevertheless, it is quite apparent that the 
most important languages, numerically, are 
included. Welsh, Gallic, and Scotch were re- 
ported as English. 

The data are important for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, any assumption that 
complete assimilation, or fusion, .of the di- 
verse nationality groups which comprise our 
population is taking place is open to some 
question in the light of them. This conclu- 
sion is based upon the reasonable assump- 
tion that, as long as non-English tongues 
persist, full assimilation has not taken place. 
The melting-pot, it seems, fails to reach the 
melting-point. Furthermore, the data are 
important in revealing which tongues seem 
most “persistent”4 or least persistent and 
the geographic distribution of the various 
groups. Also to some extent certain factors 


5 percent for all numbers of 10,000 or more, by 
less than 10 percent for numbers between 5,000 
and 10,000 and by less than 20 percent for numbers 
between 2,000 and 5,000. Somewhat larger varia- 
tions may be expected in numbers below 2,000. 
Even for these small numbers, however, the major- 
ity of the differences between the sample and 
complete statistics are less than ro percent, al- 
though much larger differences occasionally occur.” 

4 As indicated by the proportion of each lingual 
group which is native or of native parents (see 
n. 7). 
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SPEAKING OF TONGUES 


which are associated with this persistence 
can be indicated. Finally, the data raise 
questions of policy with reference to the 
more persistent groups. 

Table r shows by nativity the number of 
white persons who reported mother-tongues 
other than English in 1940. For the countty 
as a whole the native of foreign or mixed 


parentage exceeds either of the other nativ- ` 


ity groups. Six of the eighteen language 
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New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
which comprise the Middle Atlantic group. 


‘The East North Centralarea (Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin) ranks 
second, with 23.7 per cent of the total. The 
southeastern states included in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central divisions 
contain less than 3 per cent of the total. The 
census reported no persons in five of these 
states speaking mother-tongues other than 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WHITE PERSONS SPEAKING SPECIFIED NON-ENGLISH 
TONGUES BY NATIVITY GROUPS, 1940 





FOREIGN-BORN 











Native oF 
Native PARENTAGE 


NATIVE OF FoREIGN 
OR MIXED PARENTAGE 


MOTHER-TONGUE TOTAL 

Per Per 5 Per 
A Cent No. Cent Nos Cent 
Totale reusi aE 21,591,160 | 8,124,860 | 37.6 |10,560,580 | 48.9 905,720 | 13.5 
German ea be oa TEET 4,949,780 | 1,589,040 | 32.1 | 2,435,700 | 49.2 925,040 | 18.7 
Italian....... ce eee eee 3,706,820 | 1,561,100 | 41.5 | 2,080,680 | 55.2 125,040 | 3.3 
Polish. sorlon ined 2,416,320 801,680 | 33.2 | 1,428,820 | 59.1 185,820 | 7.7 
Spanish. .............00. 1,861,400 428,360 | 23.0 714,060 | 38.4 718,980 | 38.6 
Viddish............2.00. 1,751,100 924,440 | 52.8 773,680 | 44.2 £2,980 | 3.0 
Frenchie oss ci cctesceveess 1,412,060 359,520 | 25.5 533,760 | 37.8 518,780 | 36.7 
Swedish..............65- 830,900 423,200 | 50.9 374,040 | 45.0 33,660 | 7.1 
Finnish. ............0005 230,420 97,080 | 42.1 118,460 | 51.4 14,880 | 6.5 

Serb, Croat, Slovak, Slo- 

VENE annee pna bees 816,080 317,749 | 38.9 458,100 | 56.1 40,240 | 4.9 
Dutehivasccsences caus x 267,140 102,700 | 38.4 103,240 | 38.7 61,200 | 22.9 
Norwegian. ..........4.- 658,220 232,820 | 35.4 344,240 | 52.3 81,160 | 12.3 
Russian (incl. Ukrainian) . 668, 680 392,480 | 58.7 259,440 | 38.8 16,760 | 2.5 
Czech. serier ke cages 520,440 159,640 | 30.7 279,040 | 53.6 &1r,760 | 15.7 
Magyar ( Hungarian). aleam 453, 000 241,220 | 53.3 198,600 | 43.8 13,180 | 22.9 
Greek..... annona 00002 273,520 165,220 | 60.4 104,140 | 37.3 6,160} 2.3 
Lithuanian.............. 272,680 122,660 | 45.0 140,620 | 51.6 9,400 | 3.4 
Danish.................. ‘226,740 122,180 | 53.9 95,460 | 42.1 9,100} 4.0 
Portuguese.............. see 83,780 | 38.8 120,500 | 55.8 11,580 | 5.4 


* Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Population: Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Mother Tongue 


(Washington, D.C., 1943). 


groups—Yiddish, Swedish, Russian, Mag- 
yar, Greek, and Danish—show larger pro- 
portions of foreign-born. In point of num- 
bers, German heads the list with almost 20 
per cent of the total non-English population, 
followed, in order, by Italian, Polish, Span- 
ish, Yiddish, and French, all with more than 
one million each. 

The geographic distribution by census di- 
visions is shown in Table 2. Over a third of 
the total number is. located in the states of 


English.’ It is apparent, therefore, that fully 
four-fifths of the non-English-speaking® 
people are located in the northern part of the 
United States from the Plains eastward. 
Relative to the total population, however, 

s This does not mean necessarily that éhere 
were no non-English tongues represented here; 
the census did not report the state if the number fell 


below 5,000. The states are Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 


6It should not be understood that the use of 
the term “non-English-speaking” is meant to 
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the concentration of the foreign tongues is 
relatively high also in the Pacific and Moun- 
tain states. 

The percentage distribution of individual 
language groups by divisions is shown in 
Table 3. Only four of the tongues (German, 
French, Yiddish, and Italian) are represent- 
ed in all divisions of the country, but the 
proportions of these tongues in the South 
are almost negligible. This table emphasizes 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 3 


WHITE POPULATION REPORTING MOTHER- 
TONGUE OTHER THAN ENGLISH AND PER- 
CENTAGE THEY CONSTITUTE OF TOTAL POP- 
ULATION 





MOTHER-TONGUE OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH* 














AEA Per Cent 

Per | of Total 

Nout Cent | Popula- 
lation 
United States... .|21,532,520 | 100.0 | 18.8 
New England....... 2,257,480 | 10.5] 28.2 
Middie Atlantic..... 7,454,880 | 34.6] 29.7 
East North Central..| 5,103,660 | 23.7 | 20.6 
West North Central.} 2,383,580 | x1.2 | 18.7 
South Atlantic......] 434,920 2.0 3.4 
East South Central. . 58,680 0.3 0.8 
West South Central.| 1,447,300 6.7 | 14.1 
Mountain.......... 755,140 3.5 | 19.6 
Pacific............. 1,636,880 7.6] 18.0 


* The reader is cautioned, to keep i in mind the definition of 
mother-tongue given in the opening paragraph of this paper. 
It does not imply inability to speak English. 


t Exclusive of category labeled ‘‘Allother and not reported.’? 
Only eighteen languages are included in these figures, otherwise 
the total would be 25,352,400 (see Series P-r5, No. ro [Washing- 
ton D.Z.: Bureau of the Census, March 3, 1943), Table 1). 


again the heavy concentration of the non- 
English tongues in the North and East and 
on the Pacific Coast. The chief exception is 
Spanish, which is heavily represented in the 
West South Central, Mountain, and Pa- 
cific divisions. Also French shows relatively 


imply that these individuals do not speak English. 
Just what proportion of them are bilingual (speak- 
ing both English and the reported mother-tongue) 
we are unable to say, but the number is no doubt 
very great. 
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high proportions in the West South Central 
areas, Texas and Louisiana being the chief 
states responsible. 

While the distribution of the total popu- 
lation speaking tongues other than English 
is important and of considerable interest, 
special significance attaches to the propor- 
tions in the third and later generations—the 
native of native parents. In this respect 
great variation is noted among the different 
languages as to regions of the country and 
their rural-urban distribution. The percent- 
ages of the various language groups which 
fall in the third generation or later may be 
considered as a partial measure of the per- 
sistence of that language in our culture.? 
This is particularly true of those groups 
whose immigration is known to have taken 
place predominantly three or more decades 
ago. In the cases of the more recently ar- 
rived stocks, the evidence is not so clear. In 
this latter group would fall the Italians, 
Greeks, Russians, Yiddish, and Yugoslavs 
and perhaps some others. Unfortunately, it 
is not possible to get comparable data on 
immigration over the years because of the 
shifting national boundaries of Europe (im- 
migration statistics are reported on the basis 
of the nation of origin). Moreover, the lan- 
guage groups are not coextensive with na- 
tional boundaries. For example, many Ger- 
man-speaking immigrants have come from 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland 
as well as from Germany itself. Consequent- 
ly, immigration data constitute only a basis 
for estimates. However, the old immigrant 
stocks are known to be nothern European 
primarily, while the later ones are from 
southern Europe and from Russia. 

With these points in mind, it is appropri- 
ate to compare only those groups which have 

7 A more adequate criterion of persistence would 
be the proportion of the total ethnic stock in the 
population which uses the mother-tongue in the 
home, i.e., the proportions of those of German, 
French, Dutch, Russian, etc., extraction of native 
parentage who speak the language. However, it 
is impossible to determine the number in the popula- 
tion who are descended from the respective ethnic 


stocks, since the census reports by nation only the 
foreign-born or native-born of foreign or mixed 


parentage. 
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been in the country for a relatively long pe- 
riod of time, and which parallel each other 
more or less as to time of arrival. Table 4 re- 
veals the number of immigrants from select- 
ed countries by decades since 1840. Very 
few of those from Russia, Italy, and Greece 
came before 1891, while three-fourths of the 
German, and from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danish, and Dutch, 
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almost identical percentages arriving before 
1891, it may be well to make comparisons 
of their persistence by states (Table 5). The 
Swedes and Danes are very similar—almost 
identical—in their low persistence, while 
Norwegians differ by having a much higher 
rate. For the nation as a whole their per- 
centage is three times those for the other 
groups. In only three states do they have 


TABLE 3* 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS LANGUAGE GROUPS BY CENSUS DIVISIONS, 1940 












































DIVISIONS 
LANGUAGE AU New | Middle | Eest | West | gop | Eest | West 2 
England | Atlantic North North Atlantic South South Moun- Pacific 
Central | Central Central |. Central tain 
Total........ 10.5 34.6 23.7 II.I 2.0 0.3 6.7 3-5 7.6 

Norwegian....... 1.2 8.0 21.1 £953. descigugs[exenss tals ences 3-8 12.6 
Swedish.......... 9-7 12.6 26.5 31.0 TiO) [esis 2 Ii 3-9 14.2 
Danish........... 3.2 11.3 22.9 Be Ty EE a E ES 8.0° | 19.5 
Dutch ises casrt el 3h on ten 22.2 43.6 20.2 BiO Vite s ecole vase 3.1 8.9 
French............ 49-9 8.8 8.7 3-4 0.9 0.4 22.7 0.9 4.3 
German.......... 1.9 25.6 33-9 22.6 1.9 0.7 4-2 2.4 6.8 
Polish............) 11.5 40.5 40.2 3-3 an eee 0.9 0.3 1.0 
Czech............ 1.9 13.9 40.0 25.4 EeB. E 13.2 1.3 2.5 
Magyar (Hungari- i i 

AD) oaie erases “7 8. o. A 2.0), EEEE EEES ETETETT 2.2 
Serb, Croat, Slo- i es Ro : 

vak, Slovene....| 2.1 47-4 37.8 4.9 THO: [pede ALAE 2.3 3.9 
Russian (including 

Ukrainian) ..... 9.2 56.0 16.7 4-9 EE TE 0.9 I.4 7.3 
Lithuanian. ...... 22.4 39.8 KE E Be E E EE OEE EET 
Finnish.......... II.5 9.5 37.1 DATS. Ve Rest sah ETS [ae hci 3.6 14.0 
Yiddish.......... 8.3 69.6 12.3 12 3.4 0.4 o5 0.3 3.0 
Greek............ 17.3 32.6 25.8 “5 P a eer eee 1.9 2.8 8.6 
Ttalian..... 22.60. 1g. 58.7 13.2 6 2.2 0.3 1.3 I.2 6.4 
Spanish.......... 0.3 7.7 2.6 6 1.60 [oevaisss 40.3 23.3 22.6 
Portuguese....... 58.5 BS Poiwrexesaleedcs ca [elaverey ose egeine ee EEE EEES 36.0 














* Source: Series P-15, No. ro (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, March 3, 1943), Table 2. 


came before that date. The latter four 
groups are roughly comparable as to time 
pattern of immigration, and it may be justi- 
fiable therefore to apply this measure of per- 
sistence to them. The percentages of these 
language groups who were third generaticn 
or later were: Swedish, 4.1; Norwegian, 
12.3; Danish, 4.0; and Dutch, 22.9. Thus, 
even though the Dutch had a smaller per- 
centage of its immigration antedating 1891, 
it showed a much higher persistence. 

Since the three Scandinavian groups had 


rates lower than either the Swedes or the 
Danes. 

One other indicator of relative per- 
sistence can be derived from the data. In 
their introductory statement, zhe authors of 
the census report on Mother Tcngue make an 
analysis which provides a par-ial contol of 
the time of immigration. The device is to 
take the native white population of foreign 
or mixed parentage by country of origin and 
see what percentage reported =nglish as the 
mother-tongue. This indicates to some de- 
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TABLE 4* 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM SELECTED 
COUNTRIES BY DECADES, 1840-1940 ~ 











Greece 











Decade Germany Norway Sweden Denmark Italy Netherlands| Russia 
1841-50...| 434,626 t t 539 1,870 16 | 8,252 |, 551 
1851-60...| 951,667 yj Tt 1749 9,231 31 | 10,789 457 
1861-70... 787,468 | 71,631 37,667 17,994 11,725 72 9,102 2,512 
1871-80...; 718,182 | 95,323 115,922 | 31,771 55,759 210 | 16,541 39,284 
1881-90. ..| 1,452,970 | 176,586 391,776 | 88,132 307,309 2,308 | 53,701 213,282 
1891-1900. §05,152 | 95,015 226,266 | 50,231 651,893 15,979 | 26,758 505,200 
IQOI-I0...) 341,498 | 190,505 249,534 | 65,285 | 2,045,877 | 167,519 | 48,262 | £1,597,306 
IQII-20...| 143,945 | 66,395 95,074 | 41,983 | 1,109,524 | 184,201 | 43,718 921,201 
I92I=30...| 412,202 | 68,531 97,249 | 32,430 | 455,315 | 51,084 | 26,948 61,742 
1931-49... 117,621f) 4,740 3,960 25559 68,028 9,119 7,150 1,356 

Total.) 5,865,331 | 768,726 | 1,217,448 | 333,773 | 4,726,531 | 430,539 | 251,220 | 3,342,981 
Per cent 
. arriving e 
beiore 
IJI... 74.1 44.7 44.8 42.3 8.2 0.6 39.2 7.7 








* Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington, D.C., 1940 and 1941). 


t Not reported separately before 1860. 
} Including Austria. 


gree the readiness with which different 
groups accept the English language as their 
principal tongue (Table 6). Neither age nor 
rural-urban distribution can be controlled 


TABLE 5 F 


COMPARATIVE PERSISTENCE OF SWEDISH, 
NORWEGIAN, AND DANISH TONGUES 
BY SELECTED STATES 


PERCENTAGE THIRD 
GENERATION OR LATER 


STATE* 

Swedish |Norwegian| Danish _ 
United States....... 4.1 12.3 4.0 
California........... 4.6 5-1 2.8 
Illincis.............. 2.5 3.1 2.1 
LOWS snoei soene isa 5.1 19.4 5:3 
Michigan........... 4-5 3.0 3:7 
Minnesota........... 5.8 17.1 5.3 
Montana............ 2.2 BiOe ES ke 
Nebraska........... Bly Vea teats 4.2 
New Jersey........-. 3.0 2.8 2.5 
New York.......... 2.0 1.3 3.6 
North Dakota....... 6.2 £256) EE 
Oregon... ausernee 6.8 FEO? lems ess 
South Dakota....... 5.4 10.1 4-4, 
Utah... 0... cee eee B26 Pes wwe 3.7 
Wastington......... 3.0 4.2 2.2 
Wisconsin........... 4.9 20.2 3.3 








* Only states were used for this comparison in which at least 
two of the tongues were reported. 


with the data as published. Moreover, the 
behavior of the first generation, while indi- 
cating a general tendency, cannot be taken 
by itself as a basis for evaluating the as- 
similability of the respective groups. For ex- 
ample, immigrants from France and the 
Netherlands both rank-high in proportions 
who reported English as the mother-tongue 


in this case, while in the ranking based upon’ 


the percentage reporting Dutch and French, 
who were third generation or later, they 
ranked second.and third in persistence (see 
Table 7). Of course, it must be recognized 
that most Americans of French descent 
came from Canada, rather than from France 
itself, and were well established during 
Colonial times. The latter point is also true 
of many of the Dutch-speaking groups. 

On the other hand, the analysis based 
upon this first generation of native-born 
Americans is useful as a check on the more 
recent stocks, such as the Italians and Rus- 
sians. According to this index, the Italians 
accept English as the principal tongue less 
readily than the Russians, although, on the 
basis of the data in Table 7, there was very 
little difference. In both rankings, Germans, 


oA 
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Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, and Finns show 
relatively high persistence. 

Clearly, the analysis to follow must be re- 
garded in the light of the time of immigra- 
tion—a factor which regrettably cannot be 
fully controlled. Nevertheless, it appears 
equally clear—as in the case of the Scandi- 
navian and Dutch stocks—that there are 
other factors in the situation which influ- 
ence the degree to which language is handed 
down to succeeding generations in the Unit- 
ed States. 

TABLE 6* 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OF ENGLISH MOTHER- 


TONGUE IN THE NATIVE WHITE POPULATION 
FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1940 








` 











English English 

posix of Mother- Coane si Mothe:- 
rigin Tongue rigin Tongue 
Denmark...... 66.1 |} Austria........] 41.8 
France........ 62.5 || Greece........ 37.8 
Switzerland....| 60.6 || Italy.......... 29.2 
Netherlands...} 59.4 || Yugoslavia....] 28.9 
Sweden...... ..{ 56.2 || Lithuania...... © 28.4 
Germany...... 49.7 || Czechoslovakia.| 26.2 
Rumania...... 48.5 || Finland....... 24.5 
Norway....... 47-7 || Poland........ 22.7 
Russia. ....... 42.5 || Mexico........ 7.0 








* Source: Sixleenth Census of the United States, 1940: Popula- 
tion: Mother Tongue by Nativity, Parentage, Country of Origin, 
and Age, Table VI, p. 6 


In Table 7 the eighteen language groups 
are arrayed in descending order according to 
the percentage speaking the language which 
is third generation or later. Conspicuous 
from the standpoint of persistence are the 
_ Spanish and French, both of which, we have 
already seen, are numerically important in 
the population. German is the only other 
numerically more important group which in- 
dicates a high persistence. German-speaking 
people constituiyover one-fifth of the total 
foreign-language ‘group, and nearly 20 per 
cent of them are third or later generation in 
this country. Italian and Yiddish, which 
rank second and fifth to German in numbers, 
show only 3.3 and 3.0 per cent, respectively, 
in the third or later generation. As indicated 
above, this may be in large part a conse- 
quence of the time of immigration, but the 
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possibility that they have a lower resistance 
to the new cultural environment cannot be 
dismissed. 

We have already noted some differences 
by areas for certain language groups, but it 
is interesting to compare all ož them on the 
basis of regions. The percentages in third or ` 
later generations of each of the language 
groups by the regional census divisions are 
presented in Table 8. The numbers of per- 


TABLE 7 


MOTHER-TONGUES RANKED AC- 
CORDING TO PER CENT WHO 
ARE NATIVE OF NATIVE PAR- 


ENTAGE 
Tongue Per Cent Native of ; 
Native Parents 
All groups. ...........0.. 13.5 « 
Spanish ce icc iannis 38.6 
French reeni peace 4a 36.7 
Dutch. soe csccie gcse es 22.9 
German. ........... eee. 18.7 
CZOCR S24. ceirar sce Sa eed 15.7 
Norwegian .............. 12.3 
Polish dag tet ahi 604 eat 7.7 
Finnish’ ersicicenaanierss 6.5 
Portuguese ............ 5.4 
Serb, Croat, Slovak, Slovene 4.9 
Swedish a EAN ea TUNE 4.1 
Danish. 32 2...aies sei igwe 4.0 
Lithuanian.............. 3.4 
Italan. coaira t nsss 3.3 
Yiddish: pa kiussis ues 3.0 
Magyar (Hungarian) ..... 2.9 
Russian (incl. Ukrainian) 2.5 
Greek nevis eaei 2.3 


sons in each group and division are omitted 
for purposes of simplifying tabulation. 

It will be seen that there is variation 
among the geographic divisions for each 
tongue, more marked in some groups than 
others. Norwegian varies in persistence from 
1.5 per cent in New England to 15.5 per cent 
in the West North Central region; Dutch 
from 12.5 per cent on the Pacific Coast to 
57-9 in the South Atlantic region, etc. One 
point which stands out is the consistently 
high rates of persistence of al tongues re- 
ported for the southern part of the United 
States, Generally, the numbers other than 
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Spanish and French are small, and the 
sampling error is correspondingly higher. But 
persistence is high not only for French and 
Spanish, which is to be expected, but also 
for German, Czech, Polish, Italian, and Yid- 
dish. The higher rates for the South are a re- 
flection in large part of the rural-urban 
ratio, but there is an observed tendency in 
this region for foreign stocks to form “‘cul- 
tural islands.’’8 
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ences in persistence among the language 
groups can be accounted for on the basis of 
their distribution according to rural or 
urban. When the groups are ranked accord- 
ing to the proportion urban and the percent- 
age native of native parents, a rank correla- 
tion coefficient of —.824 is obtained. That 
is, the higher the proportion of the group in 
urban centers, the lower the persistence. In 
the Scandinavian groups, for example, 50.4, 


` TABLE 8* 


PROPORTION, BY AREA AND TONGUE, OF THOSE REPORTING MOTHER-TONGUE OTHER 
THAN ENGLISH WHO ARE NATIVE OF NATIVE PARENTAGE 









































: : New A East West East West 
Mother-Tongue ae Eng- Feii North | North isha South | South Mains Pacific 

' land antic) Central | Central antic) Central | Central aa 
Norwegian......... 12.3 1.5 aE a E 7 E7 S E EE EET EEA E 7.2 4-9 
Swedish........... 4.1 1.7 2.4 3.4 5.7 8.5 [riranna 8.0 3.0 4.3 
Danish............ 4.0 3.2 Bo 3.1 GO| E aa etal EAEE 4.1 3.1 
Dutch............. B20 Pesseccrges 34.8} 8.2] 19.6] 57.9 |..-..-loceeeee 14.4 | 12.5 
French... aeaea, 36.7 | 20.3] 13.4} 22.2] 28.8] 17-7] 57-61 o5.6[ 12.3 9-9 
German........... 18.7 2.3 13.2 | 20.5] 24.8] 1.0] 14.8} 39.4 9.2 8.0 
Polish. ............ 7.7 3.2 6.5 8.4 | 17.9 80 | ERS 46.9 5.1 4-9 
Creech wind ooreis eig 15.7 3.9 4.2 7.0| 25.7 FeO Wes ok xe 40.2 6.2 9.0 
Magyar (Hungarian) 2.9 1.9 2.5 3.2 2.6 52 Br EAE fone sistey EEEE 4.2 
Serb, Croat, Slovak, 

Slovene.:........ 4-9 Bor 6.2 3.7 3.2 E N EA ox 2.6 4.2 
Russian (including 

Ukrainian) ...... 2.5 1.2 2.5 2.2 3.5 BEG: [bs end 5.5 1.5 3-4 
Lithuenian......... 3.4 2.1 4.3 hy fil eee FOr A A OA adand oot 
Finnish............ 6.5 4.0 3.0 e TOL! | cess c beetle E T 2.0 4.6 
Yiddish... 0.0.2... 3.0 2.5 2.8 2.6 3.1 7-9 | 13.0] ILI 3.8 3.4 
Greek ee hese 2.3 I.9 2.0 r- 1.5 AQ? [ies eer 5.7 1.6 2.6 
Italian... 2.0.0... 3-3 2.5 3-2 3.0 Bw 6.1 7.0| 13.2 3-4 3.8 
Spanish....... 38.6 6.2 | 48.3 9- TAE a Oe she a EE 36.8 | 68.5 | 15.4 
Portuguese......... 5-4 4-1 DD OPPERE | 2 ainda del EA EESTE EE PE 7.5 











* Scurce: Series P-15, No. ro, Table 2. 


Perhaps the most significant factor in dif- 
ferential rates of assimilation—as indicated 
‘by these data—is that of rural or urban 
residence. In Table ro the rural and urban 
percentages in the third generation or later 
are shown for each group. In every case the 
percentage is lower in the urban area. In the 
Slovak and Lithuanian tongues the rural 
nonfarm percentages are higher than the 
ruralefarm. Otherwise there is a uniform 
gradient in the percentages from urban to 
rural farm. To a marked degree, the differ- 


ê Walter Kollmorgen, “A Reconnaissance of 
Some Cultural-Agricultural Islands in the South,” 
Economic Geography, XVII (October, 1941), 409-30. 





per cent of the Swedes, 46.4 per cent of the 
Danes, and only 20.7 per cent of the Nor- 
wegians were urban. The persistence of Nor- 
wegian is three times that for the other two. 

There were some language groups, how- 
ever, which ranked high in persistence but 
which had relatively high numbers in the 
urban and nonfarm population. To put it 
another way, French and Spanish groups in 
proportions on farms ranked seventh and 
ninth in the total of eighteen tongues, but 
were the two highest in persistence. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the lan- 
guages have a greater chance of survival 
among the rural farm population. Rurality 
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may be more important in some language 
groups than others, depending on traditional 
values. 

When the farm population is considered 
independently by states and the total num- 
bers represented by all languages are used 
as the base, wide variations among the states 
are seen to exist. In Louisiana 95 per cent 
are third or later generation compared with 
Utah at the other extreme with 2.8 per cent. 


TABLE 9 


PER CENT NATIVE OF NATIVE PARENTS IN THE 
WHITE POPULATION BY MOTHER-TONGUE 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH, URBAN AND RURAL, 
1940 
































Bart Rural 
»Mother-Tongue Total | Urban | Non- Farm 
farm 
German............ 18.7 | 8.0} 21.5 | 31.3 
Italian.. ........... 3-31 3-3} 4.3] 5.5 
Polish.............. 7.7| 6.5 | 8.3 | 19.4 
Spanish............ 38.6 | 31.6 | 45.3 | 50.4 
Yiddish............ 3.0] 3.0] 5.5] 5.7 
French............. 36.7 | 22.8 | 51.0 | 72.1 
Swedish............ 4.1} 3.2] 5.0}; 6.0 
Norwegian.......... 12.3 | 6.1 | 12.8 | 19.0 
Russian (incl. Ukrain- 
an) oreinen ra aA 2.4) 2.2| 3.4] 4.0 
Czech. ions kot de 15.7 | 6.3 | 16.3 | 32.6 
Finnish............. 6.5} 4-2] 7.6] Q. 
Magyar (Hungarian).| 2.9] 2.7| 3.6] 3.8 
NOC: ie dey eae 2.3) 2.2] 3.0] 4I 
pan | 54| 5.0] 6.2] 6.3 
Danish............. 4.0] 3.5] 3-6] 5.3 
Serbian............. 3-4] 2.91 4.6] 2.3 
Croatian... a... 34| 3.0] 4.2] 4.7 
Slovak, priere: 6.0} 5.6] 7.6] 5.6 
Slovenian........... 3.2] 3.0] 3.3] 5.5 
Lithuanian.......... 3.4] 30| 6.31 4.7 


The assimilation of French stock in Louisi- 
ana is extremely slow, while that of the 
Scandinavian and German groups in Utah 
is very rapid. On the other hand, these same 
stocks, which predominate in the Midwest, 
assimilate more slowly. The differences be- 
tween Utah and the Midwest can ‘be ac- 
counted for by two factors in the Utah situ- 
ation. The first is that the Mormon church 
made practically no concession to the immi- 
grants in the matter of language; they had 
to learn to speak English. The other is that 
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the farmers lived in villages, thus reducing 
isolation and promoting social interaction. - 

It is possible that religion operates as a 
factor in keeping foreign languages “alive” 
in this country in the native-born genera- 
tions. With the available data, however, one 
cannot make any precise measurement of 
this influence. Nevertheless, it is known that 
immigrant churches have retained their na- 


TABLE 10* 


PERCENTAGE OF RURAL FARM POPULATION RE- 
PORTING MOTHER-TONGUE OTHER THAN 
ENGLISH WHO WERE THIRI GENERATION 
OR LATER, BY STATE, RANKED FROM HIGH 
TO LOW 





























Per- Per- 

Statet cent- Startet cent- 

age age 

Louisiana.. ..... 94.9 || South Dakota...} 22.7 
New Mexico 91.2 || Kentucky...... 22.5 
Maine.......... 62.7 | Montana....... 21.7 
Indiana........ 52.6 || Wyoming.......| 21.4 
Texas.......... 45-5 || Maryland...... 20.9 
Missouri........| 44.7 || Arkansas. .t.... 20.4 
Colorado....... 41.6 || North Dakota...| 18.6 
Ohio..... REPES 38.0 || Michigan....... 17.1 
Pennsylvania....| 37.7 || Vermont....... 13.7 
Florida......... 33-3 || Idaho.. ....... 12.0 
Virginia. ....... 31.5 || New Hampshire.} 9.7 
New York...... 31.4 || West Virginia...| 9.6 
Kansas......... 31.0 |} Oregon. ....... 7.8 
Oklahoma...... 30.2 || California...... 7.2 
Wisconsin...... 29.9 || Massachusetts..} 5.9 
Dlinois......... 29.2 |} Rhode Island...) 5.4 
Tennessee...... | 26.9 || Washington..... 5.2 
Minnesota...... 25.7 || Connecticut. . 3-4 
Towa........... 25.6 || Delawars....... 3.4 
Nebraska....... 24.0 || New Jersey Sores 2.8 
Arizona........ 23.1 || Utah....3..... 2.8 





* Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Popula- 
tion: Mother Tongue by Nativity, Parentage Couniry of Origin, 
and Age, Table 3. The category ‘All other and not reported” 
is excluded from this table. _ 


t None were reported for the states of Acabama, Mississippi, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


tive languages in church services for a con- 
siderable time after settlement in the United 
States, some longer than others. This is 
notably true with certain pietistic sects, 
such as the Mennonite groups, whichecon- 
tinue after several generations in this coun- 
try to conduct services in the German lan- 
guage. It is also true to a considerable extent 
of the various Lutheran churches—Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Finnish, German, and Dan- 
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ish. Certain nationality groups of the Catho- 
lic faith, such as French, Bohemian, Polish, 
and German, have also continued some part 
of the services or prayers in their native 
tongues. 

Another factor of possible importance in 
the persistence of languages is the strength 
of the feeling of nationalism in the home- 
land. This may account, to some extent, for 
the apparent differences in persistence be- 
tween Norwegian, on the one hand, and 
Swedish, on the other. Reference to Table 6 
indicates that Norwegian has a persistence 
rate about three times as great as that for 
Swedish, although their time patterns of im- 
migration to this country closely coincide. 
As far as Norway and Sweden are concerned, 
conditions in the homeland were markedly 
different after 1860. Norway achieved its in- 
dependence from Sweden in 1905, but previ- 
ous to that its aspirations for independence 
were growing in intensity. The perioc of 
Swedish dominance as a great power was in 
decline during the nineteenth century, when 
immigration was very heavy. Norway, on 
the contrary, was experiencing its intense 
drive for separate existence as a national 
state.” The comparatively high rate of per- 
sistence of German in the United States may 
also be partially attributed to feelings of na- 
tionalism. Over three-fourths of the immi- 
gration from Germany took place before 
1890, 99 per cent of it before 1910. Up to the 
time of World War I, Germany held an im- 
portant position as one of the great powers. 
It has, moreover, been conspicuous for its 
nationalism and ethnocentrism in general. 

However, political nationalism is only one 
aspect of the problem. Many groups, such 
as the Poles and Czechs, have develcped 
close ties of in-group solidarity because of 
long-nurtured aspirations for national inde- 
pendence, even though those aspirations 
have been periodically frustrated by more 
powerful nations. The unusual degree of cul- 
tural cohesion of the French and the Spanish 
groups, relatively few of whom were immi- 


9 The writer is indebted to Dean T. C. Blegen 
and Professor George Stevenson of the University 
of Minnesota for calling his attention to this point. 
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grants from France or Spain, are other cases 
in point. 

While this factor of national and cultural 
consciousness is admittedly an intangible 
one, it is believed to be of considerable im- 
portance in accounting for differences among 
various groups in this country in preserving 
old-country languages through the genera- 
tions. : 

It seems to be clear from the data that 
we definitely have a persistent bilingual situ- 
ation in the cases of French and Spanish in 
New England and in the Southwest, Dutch 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and German and 
Czech, and, to some extent, Polish and Nor- 
wegian, in several states. Although they are 
not included in this article, the writer made 
tabulations showing the versistence of each 
language by states. For example, in New 
Mexico and Colorado the persistence rates 
for Spanish are 87 and 77.6 per cent, respec- 
tively. In the case of French, the rates for 
Louisiana, Texas, and Maine are 97.0, 81.6, 
and 36.3, respectively. Similarly, the Dutch 
show a rate of 88.5 per cent in Pennsylvania 
and 65 per cent in Ohio. German shows a 
persistence rate of 20 per cent or more in 
twelve of the thirty-six states in which this 
tongue is reported; Czech, in six of the seven- 
teen states in which it is reported; Polish, in 
two states out of twenty-one; and Norwe- 
gian, in one state out of thirteen. The other 
languages—Swedish, Danish, Finnish, Mag- 
yar, Russian; Greek, Italian, the Slavic 
group, Portuguese, and Yiddish—in no state 
show a persistence rate oi as much as 20 per 
cent, and in nearly all cases their rates are 
below Io per cent. 

It is evident that we cannot assume com- 
placently that we are a unilingual society. 
We are definitely multilingual and to a sur- 
prising extent. Yet our institutions, such as 
schools and government, are designed to 
function as if we were a one-language people. 
As long as language differences exist, non- 
English-speaking groups cannot participate 
fully in our national life, unless they become 
bilingual to an extent which some never 
achieve. 
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THE OPERATION CALLED VERSTEHEN" 


THEODORE ABEL 


ABSTRACT 


The postulate of Verstehen is the main argument of social theorists who assert the existence of a di- 
chotomy between the physical and the social sciences. An analysis of the operation of Verstehen shows that 
it does not provide new knowledge and that it cannot be used as a means of verification. Lacking the funda- 
mental attributes of scientific method, even though it does perform some auxiliary funct‘ons in research, 
the fact of Verstehen cannot be used to validate the assumption of a dichotomy of the sciences. 


The advocates of Verstehen define it as a 
singular form of operation which we perform 
whenever we attempt to explain human be- 
havior. The idea behind this claim is by no 
means of German origin. Long before Dil- 
they and Weber, Vico acclaimed mathe- 
matics and human history as subjects about 
which we have a special kind of knowledge. 
This he attributed to the fact that the ab- 
stractions and fictions of mathematics are 
created by us, while history, too, is “‘made 
by men.” He claimed that human beings can 
possess a type of knowledge concerning 
things they themselves produce which is not 
obtainable about the phenomena of nature. 

Comte, too, implied that a special proce- 
dure is involved in the interpretation of hu- 
man behavior. He held that the methods 
used in sociology embrace not only observa- 
tion and experiment but a further process of 
verification which makes use of what he 
vaguely referred to as. “our knowledge of 
human nature.” According to him, empiri- 


1 To avoid confusion, we prefer to use the German 
term instead of its English equivalent, which is 
“understanding.” Understanding is a general term 
approximating the German Begreifen and does not 
convey the specific meaning intended by the term 
Verstehen, which implies a particular kind of under- 
standing, applicable primarily to human behavior. 
Understanding is synonymous with comprehension, 
and Lundberg is perfectly right when he asserts (in 
Foundations of Sociology [New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1939], p. 51) that “understanding is the end 
at which all methods aim, rather than a method 
in itself.” In this sense “understanding” is the goal 
of all sciences.: Verstehen, on the other hand, is 
viewed by its proponents as a method by means 
of which we can explain human behavior. The 
purpose of this paper is to clarify this point and 
evaluate its significance, 


cal generalizations about human behavior 
are not valid unless they are in accord with 
our knowledge of human nature. Comte was 
the first to establish what may be termed 
“the postulate of Verstehen” for sociological 
research, for he asserted that no sociological 
demonstration is complete until the conclu- 
sions of historical and statistical analyses 
are in harmony with the “laws of human 
nature.” 

In the American sociological field Cooley 
is the outstanding protagonist of the idea 
that we understand the human and the so- 
cial in ways different from those in which we 
understand the material. His theory is that 
we can understand the behavior of human 
beings by being able to share their “state of 
mind.” This ability to share other people’s 
minds is a special knowledge, distinct from 
the kind of perception gleaned from tests 
and statistics. Statistical knowledge without 
“emphatic” knowledge is superficial and 
unintelligent. Between the two, Cooley 
claims, “‘there is a difference in kind which 
it would be fatuous to overlook.’”? 

The notion of Verstehen is included in 
Znaniecki’s concept of the “humanistic co- 
efficient” and particularly in the role he as- 
cribes to “vicarious experience” as a source 
of sociological data. According to Znaniecki, 
vicarious experience enables the student of 
human behavior “to gain a specific kind of 
information which the natural experimenter 
. . . ignores altogether.” T 


2H. E. Cooley, Sociological Thzory and Social 
Research (New York: Scribner’s, 1930), p. 290. 


3 Florian Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934), p. 167. 
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Similarly, Sorokin stresses the need for 
Verstehen when he insists that the causal- 
functional method is not applicable to the 
` interpretation of cultural phenomena. He 
points out that the social sciences must em- 
ploy the logico-meaningful method waich 
enables us to perceive connections which 
“are much more intimately comprehens:ble, 
more readily perceived, thar. are causal- 
functional unities.’”’4 

MacIver, too, speaks of a special method 
which must be used whenever we study so- 
cial causation. He calls this process ‘“‘imagi- 
native reconstruction.” He claims the causal 
formula of classical mechanics cannot be ap- 
plied to human behavior. However, the stu- 
dent of human behavior will find this com- 
pensated for by “the advantage that some 
of the factors operative in social causation 
are understandable as causes; are validated 
as causal by our own experience.’’s 

As these brief references indicate, theze is 
no dearth of tradition and authority behind 
the idea of Verstehen. It is, therefore, sur- 
prising to find that, while many social 
scientists have eloquently discoursed on the 
existence of a special method in the study of 
human behavior, none has taken the trouble 
to describe the nature of this method. They 
have given it various names; they have in- 
sisted on its use; they have pointed to it as 
a special kind of operation which has no 


4 Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cuitural Dynamics 
(New York: American Book Co., 1937), p. 26. 


sR. M. MacIver, Social Causation (Boston: 
Ginn & Co:, 1942), p- 263. 


6 The more important works dealing with Ver- 
stehen are K. Bühler, Die Krise der Philosophie 
(Jena: Fischer, 1927); W. Dilthey, Ideen ueber eine 
beschreihende und sergliedernde Psyckologie (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1894); T. Erisman, Diz Higenart des 
Geistigen (Leipzig: Quelle, 1924); P. Haberlin, Der 
Geist und die Triebe (Berlin: Springer, 1924); 
K. Jaspers, Allgemeine Psychopatologie (Berlin: 
Springer, 1920); H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der natur- 
wissonschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1913); E. Rothacker, Logik und Systematik der 
Geisteswissenschaften (Bonn: Bouvier, 1947); G. 
Simmel, Geschichisphilosophie (Berlin: Durcan, 
1920); E. Spranger, Lebensformen (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1924); and Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsaeize 
zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tübingen: Mohr, 1920). 
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counterpart in the physical sciences; and 
they have extolled its superiority as a proc- 
ess of giving insight. unobtainable by any 
other methods. Yet the advocates of Ver- 
stehen have continually neglected to speci- 
fy how this operation of “understanding” is 
performed—and what is‘singular about it. 
What, exactly, do we do when we say we 
practice Verstehen? What significance can 
we give to results achieved by Verstehen? 
Unless the operation is clearly defined, Ver- 
stehen is but a vague notion, and, without 
being dogmatic, we are unable to ascertain 
how much validity can be attributed to the 
results achieved by it. 


I. THE OPERATION ILLUSTRATED 


Our first task is to ascertain the formula 
according to which the operation of Ver- 
stehen is performed. To do so, we had best 
examine a few illustrations of behavior 
analysis. For this purpose we shall use three 
examples: the first will deal with a single 
case; the second, with a generalization; and 
the third, with a statistical regularity. 

Case 1.—Last April 15 .a freezing spell 
suddenly set in, causing a temperature drop 
from 60 to 34 degrees. I saw my neighbor 
rise from his desk by the window, walk to 
the woodshed, pick up an ax, and chop some 
wood. I then observed him carrying the 
wood into the house and placing it in the 
fireplace. After he had lighted the wood, he 
sat down at his desk and resumed his daily 
task of writing. ' 

From these observations I concluded 
that, while working, my neighbor began to 
feel chilly and, in order to get warm, lighted 
a fire. This conclusion has all the earmarks 
of an “obvious fact.” Yet it is obvious only 
because I have fitted the action of my 
neighbor into a sequential pattern by as- 
suming that the stimulus “drop in tempera- 
ture” induced the response “making a fire.” 
Since I recognize a relevant connection be- 
tween the response and the stimulus, I state 
that I understand the behavior of my neigh- 
bor. I may even say that I am certain of it 
(“The case is obvious”), provided I note 
carefully to what this certainty refers. I 
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cannot be certain that this is the correct or 
true explanation of his conduct. To be sure 
my explanation is correct, I need additional 
information. I can go over to him and ask 
him why he lighted the fire. He may confirm 
my interpretation. However, I cannot stop 
there. Suppose he has another, hidden, in- 
tention? He may be expecting a guest and 
wish to show off his fireplace. Or suppose he 
himself is not aware of the “‘true” motive? 
Perhaps he was impelled by a subconscious 
motive of wanting to burn down his house 
so as to punish the fellow who harasses him 
about paying off the mortgage. If so, his 
lighting the fire would have a symbolic func- 
tion. Of what, then, am I certain? I am cer- 
tain only that my interpretation could be 
correct. 

Hence, Verstehen gives me the certainty 
that a given interpretation of behavior is a 
possible one. I know that it can happen this 
way, even though I cannot be certain that 
such was the case in this instance. My inter- 
pretation in itself is not a hypothesis; only 
its application to the stated case is hypo- 
thetical. 

Whence comes this certainty that lachieve 
through Verstehen? Since the case is simple, 
the answer is simple: I have enacted it my- 
self. Feeling chilled, I have gathered wood 
and lighted a fire; therefore, I know. The 
sense of relevance is the result of personal 
experience; the connection has been estab- 
lished by me before, so I am certain of its 
possibility. 

However, the answer as stated does not 
give us a clear picture of the operation the 
act of Verstehen involves. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to schematize the evidence ard 
show the steps taken to perform the opera- 
tion. 

Two sets of observations are given in our 
example. First, there is a sequence of bodily 
movement (chopping wood, lighting a fire, 
etc.); second, there is a thermometer reading 
of a near-freezing temperature. The act of 
Verstehen links these two facts into the con- 
clusion that the freezing weather was the 
stimulus which set off the response “making 
a fire.” An elementary examination shows 
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that three items of information are utilized 
to reach this conclusion: 


1. Low temperature (A) reduces the tempera- 
ture of the body (B). 

2. Heat is produced (C) by making a fire (D). 

3. A person “feeling cold” (B) will “seek 
warmth” (C’). 


Through this interpretation the three items 
are linked together as follows: 
á -B C-D 
B’-C’ 


We immediately recognize -he third item 
as the significant element of the interpreta- 
tion. The two conditions (A-—B), together 
with their known consequences (C-D), are 
disparate facts. We link them into a se- 
quence and state that C-D is the conse- 
quence of A-B by “translating” B and C 
into feeling-states of a human organism, 
namely, B’ and C’. Introducirg these inter- 
vening factors enables us to apply a general- 
ization concerning the function of the or- 
ganism (behavior maxim), from which we 
deduce the drop in temperature as a pos- 
sible “cause” of my neighbor’s behavior. 

By specifying the steps which are implicit 
in the interpretation of our case, we have 
brought out two particulars which are char- 
acteristic of the act of Verstehzn. One is the 
“internalizing” of observed factors in a 
given situation; the other is the application 
of a behavior maxim which makes the con- 
nection between these factors relevant. 
Thus we “understand” a given human ac- 
tion if we can apply to it a generalization 
based upon’ personal experience. We can 
apply such a rule of behavior if we are able 
to “internalize” the facts of the situation. 

These propositions require further eluci- 
dation, but, before we attempt this, let ‘us 
consider two other examples of behavior . 


analysis. 
Case 2.—In one of Lundberg’s articles we 
find the following generalization: . 


Faced by the insecurity of a changing and 
hostile world, we seek security by creating 
“eternal verities” in our thoughts. The more 
inadequate we feel, the more we indulge in this 
type of wishful thinking. Conversely, as the 
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clergy has always complained, in times of pros- 
perity and security, man tends to neglect his 
gods. It has been suggested that the Platonic 
preference for the changeless may be due to the 
fact that the Greeks did not have a mathemati- 
cal technique such as the calculus for dealing 
with modes and rates of change.? 


The opening sentence of this quotation 
asserts a relevant connection between “‘be- 
lief in eternal verities” (verbal response) and 
“a changing and hostile world” (stimulus). 
The subsequent sentences hint at a possible 
statistical basis for the generalization and 
cite two historical examples as illustrations. 
Clearly there is insufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate the validity of the interpretation 
as a tendency in some of us toward idealistic 
philosophy. We can recognize, though, that 
the connection asserted by the generaliza- 
tion is relevant; that is, we “understand” 
it, and so consider it possible. 

The act of Versfeken which is implied here 
involves the same operation we have ob- 
served in the first example. We internalize 
“change and hostility” (B), which we ob- 
serve to be an attribute-of “the world” (A), 
into “feeling of inadequacy” (B’). The con- 
notation “changeless” (C), which the concept 
“eternal verities” (D) implies, we internalize 
into “feeling of security” (C’). Having thus 
internalized the situation, we can now apply 
the behavior maxim that a person who feels 
inadequate (when facing change) will seek 
security (in something changeless). This 
procedure provides the mediating links 
~ B’-C’, which enable us to “understand,” or 
recognize, the relevancy of the causal con- 
nection brought out in the generalization. 

Case 3.—Competent statistical research 
has established a high correlation (r = .93) 
between the annual rate of crop production 
and the rate of marriage in a given year. 
There are, of course, statistical methods for 
proving whether or not this correlation is 
spurigus. In this case, however, we feel that 
we can iorego such tests because the correla- 
tion as such does not present a problem to 
us. We regard the connection as relevant; 


7“Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, I (1936), 703. 
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in short, we say we “understand” why the 
rate of marriage in farming districts closely 
follows the rate of crop production. i 

The act of Verstehen which this reasoning 
implies can be shown to involve the same 
procedure we have observed in the other ex- 
amples. We use as items of information the 
fact that failure of crops (4) materially 
lowers the farmer’s income (B) and the fact 
that one is making new commitments (C) 
when one marries (D). We then internalize 
B into “feeling of anxiety” (B’) and C 
—since the behavior in question is “‘post- 
ponement of marriage”—into “fear of new 
commitments” (C’). We are now able to 
apply the behavior maxim: “People who 
experience anxiety will fear new commit- 
ments” (B’-C’). Since we can fit the fact of 
fewer marriages when crops fail into this 
rule, we say we “understand” the correla- 
tion. 


II. THE OPERATION ANALYZED 


The examples show that the characteris- 
tic feature of the operation of Verstehen is 
the postulation of an intervening process 
“located” inside the human organism, by 
means of which we recognize an observed— 
or assumed—connection as relevant or 
“meaningful.” Verstehen, then, consists of 
the act of bringing to the foreground the 
inner-organic sequence intervening between 
a stimulus and a response. 

The examples also suggest that there are 
special conditions which determine the need 
for making the intervening process explicit. 
Some connections appear to be obvious; that 
is, we recognize their relevancy instantane- 
ously and without any awareness of the im- 
plicit assumptions upon which the recogni- 
tion is based. These are usually connections 
of which we have direct knowledge, because 
we ourselves established such connections in 
the past; or they are connections we have 
previously examined, so that their occur- 
rence is accepted as an expected or familiar 
happening. 

The need for making the intervening 
process explicit arises whenever behavior is 
not routine or commonplace. This is clearly 
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the case when we are puzzled. For example, 
when we were confronted with the evidence 
that in army units in which promotion was 
easy there was much more griping about 
“injustice” than in those units in which very 
few-were promoted, we were puzzled. We 
would expect the contrary. It is only by in- 
ternalizing the situation—namely, by in- 
troducing the intervening factor of ‘“‘ex- 
pectation’”’—that we are able to understand 
the connection. If we then assume that in 
units in which promotion is easy there will 
be greater expectation of promotion, we can 
apply the behavior maxim: ‘‘The higher 
one’s expectations, the greater one’s disap- 
pointment if those expectations are not ful- 
filled.” This enables us to “understand” the 
seemingly paradoxical behavior. 

Another condition for making the inter- 
vening inner-organic sequence explicit arises 
whenever we are called upon to explain the 
reason for asserting a connection between 
occurrences. This is particularly so when no 
experimental or statistical data are avail- 
able and recourse is taken to arguments in 
support of an interpretation. This happens 
frequently when interpretations of indi- 
vidual historical events are attempted, as, 
for example, establishing the cause of a war. 
Here the behavior in question can be related 
to earlier events solely on the basis that in 
terms of assumed feeling-states such a rela- 
tion is a plausible one. 

As has been indicated, the operation of 
Verstehen involves three steps: (1) inter- 
nalizing the stimulus, (2) internalizing the 
response, and (3) applying behavior maxims; 
The questions now arise as to how to go 
about the process of internalizing and where 
we get our knowledge of behavior maxims. 

1. Internalizing the stimulus—To the 
best of my knowledge, no one has yet speci- 
fied a technique by which we can objectively 
attribute certain feeling-states to persons 
faced by a particular situation or event. The 
arbitrary procedure we employ to internalize 
a stimulus consists of imagining what emo- 
tions may have been aroused by the impact 
of a given situation or event. Sometimes we 
are able to employ definite clues which we 
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have gathered while observinz the impact. 
These may have been gestures, facial expres- 
sions, or exclamations or comments. Where 
there are no such clues, we note the effect 
produced by an event or situazion. Then we 
imagine how we would have been affected 
by such an impact. For example, not being 
a farmer, I never experienced the conse- 
quence of crop failure. However, observing 
that its effect is a curtailment of income, I 
attribute to the farmer a feeling of anxiety 
which I recall having felt—or imagine I 
might feel—under similar circumstances. 
Thus the internalizing of a stimulus depends 


largely upon our ability to describe a situa- 


tion or event by categorizing iż and evoking 
a personal experience which fits into that 
category. 

2. Internalizing the response.—Here, too, 
no specific techniques are known which per- 
mit a definite association between feeling- 
states and observed behavior. All that can 
again be said is that we use our imagination 
when we ascribe a motive to a person’s be- 
havior—for example, “‘fear of new commit- 
ments” as the reason for postponing mar- 
riage; or, in another instance, when we view 
the behavior as expressive of some emotion 
—namely, when we infer that the “griping”’ 
of soldiers over promotions evokes a feeling 
of disappointment. We generally infer the 
motive of an act from the known or observed 
modification it produces. If w2 express this 
consequence of an act in general terms, we 
can utilize our personal experience with 
motives or feelings we had when we our- 
selves acted in order to produce a similar 
result. 

In cases where both stimulus and re- 
sponse are stated, imagination is facilitated 
by the fact that both can be viewed as part 
of a complete situation. This enables us to 
relate to each other whatever inferences we 
make about the stimulus and the response. 
We then select the inferences which «fit” 
one another in such a way that the given be- 
havior can be recognized as the “‘solution” 
(release of tension) of the “problem” (ten- 
sion experience) created by tne impact of 
the stated event. 
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3. Behavior maxims.—-The generalizations 
which we call “behavior maxims” link two 
feeling-states together in a uniform sequence 
and imply a functional dependence between 
them. In the cases cited it can be seen that 
the functional dependence consists of the 
fact that the feeling-state we ascribe to a 
given human action is directed by the feeling- 
state we presume is evoked by an impinging 
situation or event. Anxiety directs caution; 
a feeling of cold, the seeking of warmth; a 
feeling of insecurity, a desire for something 
that will provide reassurance. 

Behavior maxims are not recorded in any 
textbocks on human behavior. In fact, they 
can be constructed ad hoc and be acceptable 
to us as propositions even though they have 
not been established experimentally. The 
relation asserted appears to us as self-evi- 
dent. 

This peculiarity of behavior maxims can 
be accounted for only by the assumption 
that they are generalizations of direct per- 
sonal experience derived from introspection 
and self-observation. Such personal experi- 
ences appear originally in the form of what 
Alexander has called “emotional syllo- 
gisms.” He has this to say about them: 


Our understanding of psychological con- 
nections is based on the tacit recognition of 
certain causal relationships which we know 
from everyday experience and the validity of 
which we accept as self-evident. We understand 
anger and aggressive behavior as a reaction to 
an attack; fear and guilt as results of aggressive- 
ness; envy as an outgrowth of the feeling of 
weakness and inadequacy. Such self-evident 
connections as “I hate him because he attacks 
me” I shall call emotional syllogisms. The feel- 
ing of the self-evident validity of these emo- 
tional connections is derived from daily intro- 
spective experience as we witness the emotional 
sequences in ourselves. ... Just as the logic of 
intellectual thinking is based on repeated and 
accumulated experiences of relations in the 
exteraal world, the logic of emotions is based 
on the accumulated experiences of our own emo- 
tional reactions.’ 


8 Franz Alexander, “The Logic of Emotions and 
Its Dynamic Background,” International Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, XVI (October, 1935), 399. 
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Emotional syllogisms when stated in the 
form of general propositions are behavior 
maxims. This explains their familiar ring 
and accounts for the facility with which they 
can be formulated. In generalizing emotion- 
al syllogisms we proceed on the assumption 
that the emotions of others function simi- 
larly to our own. - 

We find, then, that in all its essential 
features the operation of Verstehen is based 
upon the application of personal experience 
to observed behavior. We “understand” an 
observed or assumed connection if we are 
able to parallel either one with something 
we know though self-observation does hap- 
pen. Furthermore, since the operation con- 
sists of the application of knowledge we al- 
ready possess, it cannot serve as a means of 
discovery. At best it can only confirm what 
we already know. 


Im. THE OPERATION EVALUATED ` 


From the foregoing description of the 
operation of Verstehen we can draw several 
inferences as to its limitations and possibili- 
ties. The most obvious limitation of the 
operation is its dependence upon knowledge 
derived from personal experience. The 
ability to define behavior will vary with the 
amount and quality of the personal experi- 
ence and the introspective capacity of the 
interpreter. It will also depend upon his - 
ability to generalize his experiences. In some 
cases it may be possible to secure objective 
data on the basis of which the verification 
of an interpretation can be approximated. 
However, owing to the relative inaccessibili- 
ty of emotional experiences, most interpre- 
tations will remain mere expressions of 
opinion, subject only to the “test” of 
plausibility. 3 

Regardless of the relative ability of people 
to use it, a second limitation to the use of the 
operation itself lies in the fact that it is not 
a method of verification. This means that 
what in the realm of scientific research we 
consider a quality of crucial importance is 
not an attribute of the operation of Ver- 
stehen. 

When we say we “understand” a connec- 
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tion, we imply nothing more than recogniz- 
ing it as a possible one. We simply affirm 
that we have at least once in direct experi- 
ence observed and established the connec- 
tion or its equivalent. But from the affirma- 
tion of a possible connection we cannot 
conclude that it is also probable. From the 
point of view of Verstehen alone, any con- 
nection that is possible is equally certain. In 
any given case the test of the actual proba- 
bility calls for the application of objective 
methods of observation; e.g., experiments, 
comparative studies, statistical operations 
of mass data, etc. We do not accept the fact 
that farmers postpone intended marriages 
when faced with crop failure because we can 
“understand” the connection. It is accept- 
able to us because we have found through 
reliable statistical operations that the cor- 
relation between the rate of marriage and 
the rate of crop production is extremely 
high. We would continue to accept the fact 

- even if we could not “understand” it. In this 
instance the operation of Verstehen does no 
more than relieve us of a sense of apprehen- 
sion which would undoubtedly haunt us if 
we were unable to understand the connec- 
tion. 

The postulate of Verstehen can now be 
viewed from a proper perspective. It cannot 
be made to imply that if we do not “under- 
stand” a connection it surely, or most prob- 
ably, is false. It does, however, imply that 
our curlosity concerning human behavior 
does not rest until we have in some way been 
able to relate it to our personal experience. 
The satisfaction of curiosity produces sub- 
jective increment but adds nothing to the 
objective validity of a proposition. Thus, 
all assertions based solely on the evidence 
of “understandability” can be viewed as 
cases of “misplaced familiarity.” 

These limitations virtually preclude the 
use of the operation of Verstehen as a scien- 
tific tool of analysis. Still there is one posi- 
tive function which the operation can per- 
form in scientific investigations: It can serve 
as an aid in preliminary explorations of a 
subject. Furthermore, the operation can be 
particularly helpful in setting up hy- 
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potheses, even though it cannot be used to 
test them. 

In dealing with human behavior, we cre- 
ate hypotheses whenever we ask for the 
“stimulus” which produced a given re- 
sponse, or when we attempt tc predict what 
“response” will follow from a given occur- 
rence. It is an accepted fact that, in formu- 
lating hypotheses, we start with some 
“hunch” or “intuition.” Now it appears 
highly probable that the hunches which lead 
us to certain hypotheses concerning human 
behavior originate from the application of 
the operation of Verstehen. This follows from 
the fact that the operation—in addition to 
using the stated stimulus or response—al- 
lows the use of another item of knowledge 
(a behavior maxim), which permits us to 
“reach out” from a given observation to its 
unknown counterpart. The diagram repre- 
senting the reasoning about the neighbor 
seen chopping wood clearly indicates how 
behavior maxims can serve as a source of 
“hunches.” Suppose C-D were given as an 
item of observation. By internalizing C, we 
obtain C’, to which we can then apply a 
behavior maxim, which gives us B’. B’, in 
turn, provides a clue to the nature of the 
situation or event which may be the possible 
stimulus (A—B) to the behavicr in question. 
Lundberg’s generalization (Case 2) ‘is an ex- 
ample-of a hypothesis derived in this fash- 
ion. By postulating that people who assert 
“eternal verities” are seeking security, he 
inferred a strong feeling of anxiety as the 
counterpart to this motive. He then sur- 
mised that the “changing and hostile world” 
might be the anxiety-producing condition. 
A “hunch” similarly reached was used by 
Durkheim in his study of suicide. When he 
found the rate of suicide varying in different 
groups, he was confronted by the problem 
of selecting the most likely determinant 
from a multitude of attributes of group life. 
From Merton’s statement of the “paradigm 
of Durkheim’s theoretic analysis,” we can 
infer that Durkheim first internalized rates 
of suicide as “functions of unrelieved anxie- 
ties and stresses to which persons are sub- 
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jected.”® He then viewed such emotional 
states as the result of a lack of “psychic sup- 
port,” such as is provided by intimate as- 
sociations with others. This suggested the 
possibility of social cohesion being the cru- 
cial factor which determines the characteris- 
tic rate of suicide in a group. Subsequent in- 
vestigations established a high degree of 
probability for this inference because Durk- 
heim was able to show that the rate of sui- 
cide varies consistently in inverse ratio with 
the degree of group coherence. 

By reversing the procedure, we arrive at 
hunches about possible responses to given 
or expected occurrences. That is, we inter- 
nalize the situation by projecting it as a 
problem experience and then, by means of a 
behavior maxim, infer the problem-solving 
response (intention). However, to guess the 
particular form the response will take re- 
quires information which the operation of 
Verstehen does not provide. It would not, 
for example, be of use in trying to conjecture 
specific ways and means of aggression which 
may be employed by a group in response to 


9R. K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, L (May, 1945), 47°. 
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a provocation by another group. The opera- 
tion gives us “hunches,” and it points out 
the general character of possible factors, but 
it does not enable us to evaluate probabilities. 

The findings with regard to the operation 
of Verstehen may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

The operation of Verstehen is performed 
by analyzing a behavior situation in such a 
way—usually in terms of general “feeling- 
states”—that it parallels some personal ex- 
perience of the interpreter. 

Primarily the operation of Verstehen does 
two things: It relieves us of a sense of ap- 
prehension in connection with behavior that 
is unfamiliar or unexpected and it is a source 
of “hunches,” which help us in the formula- 
tion of hypotheses. f 

The operation of Verstehen does not, how- 
ever, add to our store of knowledge, because 
it consists of the application of knowledge al- 
ready validated by personal experience; nor 
does it serve as a means of verification. The 
probability of a connection can be ascer- 
tained only by means of objective, experi- 
mental, and statistical tests. 
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The need for selection of research problems and data imposes an obligation upon scientists to specify 
the criteria for selection. The possibility of securing universal generalizations is limited ix social science, 
necessitating a shift toward methodological and practical studies. There is nothing unscient-fic about doing 
practical research, provided that the hypotheses are put in proper form; nor is there any opposition between 
theoretical and practical research. In fact, research which is deliberately practical is likely, from both his- 
torical and logical considerations, to have greater theoretical value and to meet more of the criteria of science 


than research which avoids practical implications. 


Social data are so infinitely numerous and 
diverse that any scientific study must select 
its facts in accotdance with the needs of the 
problem and the method. Historians have 
long recognized that they do not present all 
history, and to do so would mean never to 
complete a work and never to see the major 
changes of history because of the mass of 
detail. The psychiatrists have always been 
aware that an individual can literally spend 
a lifetime telling his life-history and that, 
therefore, what is significant is what he se- 
lects to tell. 

While the proposition that the scientist 
must select his facts from the infinity of pos- 
sible data appears to be trite, there are some 
sociologists who still insist that the function 
of the scientist is solely to present all the 
facts. They cannot possibly do so, and, in- 
deed, they actually make no effort to do so. 
Consequently, there is a good deal of confu- 
sion about what occurs in selecting problems 
and data for research. What this paper pro- 
poses to do is to present systematically the 
logical consequences of the fact that scien- 
tific data must be selected, consequences 
which some sociologists have not yet faced. 

If there is selection of data, there must be 
a purpose in the selection, either conscious 
or unconscious. Since only a small propor- 
tion of sociological authors present the cri- 
teria for their selection, that must mean 
either that they are unconscious of the basis 
of their selection or that they deliberately 
withhold the information. Probably most of 
the investigators who deliberately withhold 
a statement on the basis of their selection of 


data do so because they believe that this is 
not proper in a scientific document. Yet it is 
one of the basic canons of science that all 
steps in the collection and anzlysis of data 
be specified. This is necessary so that the 
reader can determine whether -here are any 
flaws in the study and so that another in- 
vestigator can check the results. This speci- 
fication of all the stages in research is what 
the physicist P. W. Bridgman originally 
meant by “operationalism.” However, when 
the term was taken over by some social sci- 
entists, it took on a much narrower mean- 
ing. As a matter of fact, those who call 
themselves ‘“operationalists” in social sci- 
ences today are the very ones who denounce 
as unscientific any specification of the bases _ 
of the selection of their data. 

A study may aim at securing either theo- 
retical or practical conclusions. There are 
theoretical conclusions which contribute to 
the general body of propositions relevant to 
the specific subject matter of a science, and 
there are theoretical conclusions which con- 
tribute to the methodology of the science. 
Methodological studies are undertaken pre- 
sumably to increase the number and preci- 
sion of the tools used to collect or analyze 
data relevant to specific sukject matter. 
Their purpose is thus indirect!y dependent 
on the specific content of the conclusjons 
which they are ultimately designed to se- 
cure. The sole criterion in deciding whether 
or not a given methodological study should 
be undertaken is an estimation of the useful- 
ness of the tool which is to be devised or im- 
proved. This proposition seems obvious, and 
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there has been little or no quarrel with it; 
therefore, there is no controversy as to the 
purpose or value of a methodological study. 

There is some controversy, however, over 
the possibility and/or value of theoretical 
and practical studies. Some sociologists hold 
that practical studies should not be the pur- 
pose of scientists. They believe, apparently, 
that they take this attitude from the natural 
scientists who scorn studies involving practi- 
cal applications. This involves a misunder- 
standing of the attitude of the natural scien- 
tists. What the physicist dislikes is to take 
a known theoretical principle and apply it to 
a specific situation so that it can be utilized 
for practical ends. This for him is not an ex- 
_ tension of knowledge but a mere mechanical 
exercise. He does not, however, scorn to de- 
velop theoretical principles which have po- 
tential practical value. As a matter of fact, 
he assumes, on the basis of the past history 
of his science, that all his theoretical findings 
will have ultimate practical value. He is not, 
therefore, making a distinction between 
theoretical and practical conclusions in the 
collection and analysis of his data, but 
rather a distinction between science and 
engineering. The sociologist takes quite an- 
other position when he raises objections to 
engaging in practical research. What he is 
opposing is collecting and analyzing new in- 
formation which would lead to conclusions 
that have practical value. There are only a 
few people engaged in applying known soci- 
ological generalizations to specific social 
situations comparable to the engineer who 
applies known physical laws to specific 
physical situations. There are specialists, for 
example, who apply life-tables, devised by 
sociologists, to a specific population of cus- 
tomers of life-insurance companies. There 
are also statisticians employed by a few 
state prisons who, in order to recommend 
the best risks for parole, apply Burgess’ 
findings on the factors associated with suc- 
cess or failure on parole to the population of 
prisoners. These statisticians, we agree, 
should not be called scientists, since they are 
not searching for new generalizations but 
are simply applying old ones. 

The distinction between theoretical and 
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practical conclusions in sociology remains 
to be clarified. Just as in physical science, 
there is no fundamental distinction between 
practical and theoretical research. All theo- 
retical propositions must hold good in cer- 
tain specified situations, and therefore they 
have practical value in predicting the de- 
velopment of those situations and in indi- 
cating how the expected development can 
be changed. If a theory cannot be applied, 
it is not a correct theory. Similarly, there 
can be no general propositions that have 
practical value unless they also have impli- 
cations for a general theory of human behav- 
ior. If practical predictions can be made on 
the basis of a principle derived from induc- 
tive or experimental research, this principle 
must be added to, or used to modify, the 
general body of theoretical propositions in- 
social science. The fallacious distinction be- 
tween theoretical and practical arises out of 
the misconception of the man in the street 
oi the specificity of the predictions that can 
be made with theoretical propositions. 
Sometimes it also, unfortunately, arises out 
ot his finding that the scientist’s theoretical 
conclusion has no validity or relevance to 
any possible situation. (In this sense the 
man in the street is a better theoretical soci- 
ologist than the man in the university.) 
What is theoretical in sociology is a moot 
point. Many sociologists assume that ulti- 
mately they will evolve propositions that 
are universal in their application in the same 
sense that the laws of physics are universal." 
Other sociologists, ofa statistical bent, have 


* Here I seem to be taking the position that the 
so-called “laws” of physics are universal proposi- 
tions. However, many physicists and philosophers 
tell us that these laws are universal only within an 
arbitrary system of logical constructs and do not 
necessarily apply to “reality.” Although I shail con- 
tinue to use the term “universal proposition” for 
the sake of convenience, I do not mean to go against 
this newer viewpoint in physics. In this logical 
sense the laws of biology and any future laws of 
sociology would have the same limitations. The 
universal proposition which I am concerned with, 
then, does not properly take the form “‘if a, then b,” 
but “if an ideal g, then an ideal b.” I shall use the 
shorter form and the term “universal proposition” 
because these are the terms in which sociologists 
think of the laws of physics, and these are the only 
propositions they are willing to call theoretical. 
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abandoned the search for universals and are 
seeking propositions which hold true in 
most, but not in all, cases. The predictions 
they make aim at only a certain degree of 
accutacy. There has been little discussion of 
the differences between these two points of 
view, and each group goes its own way in the 
search for its own favored type of conclu- 
sion. To proceed further in the analysis of 


the nature of the scientific sociological con- 


clusion, it is necessary to examine both of 
‘these points of view and their implications. 

Those who aim at universal propositions 
usually use descriptive and case-study data. 
One case is used to sharpen or qualify a con- 
clusion derived from the analysis of another 
case, and the study proceeds to the point at 
which all cases under examination fit into 
the conclusion. Since there has been no ef- 
fort to secure a representative sample of 
cases or to test the null hypothesis that the 
conclusion derived is due solely to the small 
number of cases, it is implicitly assumed 
that the conclusion applies to all cases of the 
specified type. If some future investigation 
should reveal a case that does not fit the 
conclusion, the conclusion may be modified 
in minor details so as to encompass the new 
case. Many of the'advocates of this type of 
method and conclusion profess to be fol- 
lowers of the psychology of Dewey and 
Mead, but they neglect one of the cardinal 
principles of this psychology. If man’s ac- 
tions are not simply responses to external 
stimuli, at least in some cases, but are rather 
responses to man’s interpretation and defini- 
tion of the entire stimulating situation, then 
allowance must be made for diverse reac- 
tions to any given stimulus or situation. If 
this is true, there can be no proposition of 
the sort “if a, then b,” “if this situation, 
then this human action.” 

Of course, Dewey, Mead, and their fol- 
lowers did not hold that all human behavior 
had the possibility of mediating interpreta- 
tion. Obviously, behavior with a biological 
basis—that is, purely reflexive behavior— 
allows for no mediating interpretation, and 
universal propositions can be made about it. 
In so far as psychiatric and other studies of 
the psychogenetic personality are correct, 
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there can also be no mediating interpreta- 
tion in behavior that is determined uncon- 
sciously by the specific character of the 
psychogenetic personality.’ Studies of the 
mentally diseased, for example, indicate 
that these people have no contzol over their 
actions and cannot change tham from the 
course laid down by the interpretations de- 
termined by the psychogenetic. personality. 
The psychotic is commonly defined as one 
who is incapable of self-control and inca- 
pable of accepting a new definition of a sig- 
nificant situation. Students of crowd behav- 
ior describe the crowd situation as one in 
which the individual feels that he has lost 
control over his own actions and is impelled 
by “possession” of the crowd spirit. In so 
far as the individual responds directly 
and spontaneously to suggestions running 
through the crowd, there can Le no mediat- 
ing interpretation. In these types of situa- 
tions, in which there can be no mediating 
interpretation between stimulus and re- 
sponse, there can be universal propositions 
of the type “if a, then b.” But in every type 
of human behavior where the individual can 
break habit and develop a new definition of 
the situation, there can be no universal 
propositions. For such situations the statis- 
tician is right in saying that a representative 
sample must be taken with a sufficiently 
large number of cases to insure reliability of 
the findings. The conclusion then takes the 
form: “If a, then in this culture at this time 
most people respond in b fashion.” 

This does not mean that human behavior 
is not “determined” by causal factors. Hu- 
man behavior is determined on a neurologi- 
cal level, and theoretically there can be 
universal propositions about neurological 
connections. But, as long as social science 
deals with social phenomena on the level at 
which they can be observed directly, it can- 
not find cause-and-effect laws that apply 
universally in any culture. The explanation 


2 The psychiatrists and some psychologists have 
long been aware of the different levels of ability to 
control one’s own behavior and their relaticn to 
consciousness (see A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittel- 
mann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology [New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941], pp. 79-88 et passim). 
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of this requires no metaphysics; it is simply 
based on the fact that one of the determi- 
nants of an individual’s behavior, when it is 
of the mediating type, is his “apperceptive 
mass,” the full range of experiences that he 
has had since birth and that is retained in 
his nervous system. To predict his physical 
movements at these times, the predictor 
would have to know everything that ever 
happened to him, and this is impossible. 
Further, no two individuals have had exact- 
ly the same past experiences, and therefore 
knowledge of how one individual acts is no 


sure guide as to how another will act. This . 


is to say that we shall never be able to make 
perfectly accurate predictions about human 
behavior or to make propositions about hu- 
man behavior that hold good universally, as 
we may be able to make for the behavior of 
turtles or rocks. It is because he is the sole 
possessor of language that the human being 
is the sole object partly determined by an 
apperceptive mass—as shown in the writings 
of Meed and Cooley. 

One major exception needs to be made to 
the above point. Sometimes propositions in 


social sciences are based upon logical relation- 


ships rather than upon empirically observed 
ones. If relationships are logically connected, 
they must inevitably occur together. Such 
propositions may best be called tautological 
propositions, but the usual derogatory con- 
notation should not be attached to the word 
“tautological.” We call them “tautological” 
because they take the form “‘if a, then @” 
when the two a’s are identical but are ex- 


3 In this sense human behavior is more complex 
than animal behavior or rock behavior. But sociolo- 
gists should not take the position that the things 
they study are always more complicated than the 
things studied by the physical or biological scientists, 
for a different type of complexity may develop for 
the latter scientists. While the sociologist finds it 
impossible to observe the full life-history of a human 
being and yet finds it necessary to do so in order 
to agrive at universal propositions, the astronomer 
finds it impossible to transcend space and yet finds 
it necessary to do so in order to make certain kinds 
of universal propositions about the movements of 
bodies. There are different types of complexity, but 
social scientists do not necessarily have a more 
. complex subject. à 
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pressed in different concepts or different 
units. Obviously the criterion of a good 
tautology is not its truth (as would be neces- 
sary for a universal proposition of the form 
“if a, then b”) but rather its relevance. A 
highly relevant tautology may be most use- 
ful. The economists are practically the only 
social scientists who are aware that they are 
using tautological propositions, for they 
understand that their “laws” hold true 
universally and inevitably under stated con- 
ditions which they realize do not exist in any 
real situation. Other social scientists con- 
demn the theoretical economists for making 
“unreal” propositions, but the economists 
scorn the other social scientists for not re- 
alizing that their propositions must invari- 
ably hold true. 

Let us take some tautological proposi- 
tions in order to see how they are at once 
both inevitably true and yet never true. One 
such proposition in economics is the so- 
called “equation of exchange”: If the 
amount of money or credit circulating in an 
economy increases in quantity, the price 


` level will increase correspondingly (MV = ' 


PT). This proposition is immensely useful, 
for it tells us that, if paper money is printed 
or wages are increased when the existing 
amount of goods is net concurrently in- 
creased, there will be inflation of prices. It 
is to be noted that the proposition is based 
not upon statistical summary of a large 
number of cases or upon the case-study 
method of examining one case and modify- 
ing it by the conclusions. derived from an- 
other case. The proposition is based, rather, 
upon pure logic: Assuming a closed economy 
in a specified period of time where money is 
used as a medium of exchange, we find that 
the total amount of money passed from 
hand to hand is equal to the sum of the 
prices of all goods and services exchanged. 
This proposition is necessarily and inevita- 
bly true. It is, in fact, a tautology, since the 
last part of the statement simply repeats, in 
different words, the meaning of the first 
part. Laws thus based on tautologies are 
logical laws and are inevitably true. How- 
ever, no known economy is completely 
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closed, and there are-such items as savings 
or a foreign demand for dollars which can 
prevent the issue of new money from driving 
up the price level under many circum- 
stances. Probably there has never been a 
time or an economy in which a change in the 
amount of money circulating is followed by 
an exactly proportional change in the price 
level. 


There are tautological propositions in - 


sociology, too, although sociologists have 
not made much use of them. They would 
fall under what is commonly called the 
“ideal-type” method, although hitherto so- 
ciologists have been using this method mere- 
ly for description arid exposition. An ex- 
ample of a tautological proposition would 
be: If the possession of wealth is an impor- 
tant basis of status in a society and there are 
‘conditions making for differences in wealth 
possessed by the various members of the 
society, then status differences (social class) 
will vary directly with wealth differences.4 
From this proposition we can predict that, 


„if wealth differences increase, class differen-- 


tials will be sharper and that, if wealth dif- 
ferences are reduced, class lines will become 
blurred. Further examination of such tauto- 
logical propositions and their use in sociolo- 
gy is left for another article. Our purpose in 
describing them here is to indicate that 
there exist universal propositions which are 
inevitably true because of their logical char- 
acter but which are not based upon empiri- 
cal observations. They, therefore, do not 
come under the category of theoretical prop- 
ositions, which were considered previously. 
The point remains that, if and to the extent 
that human beings are capable of responding 
not directly to stimuli but to their interpre- 
tations of stimuli, universal propositions 
cannot be discovered by empirical research. 

This does not mean that there are no 
uniformities in behavior. Sociologists and 
anthropologists have discovered thousands 
of uniformities, although to my knowledge 

4 This proposition is modified considerably from 


, an idea developed by Oscar Lewis in an unpublished 
study: ‘Dr. Lewis’ own proposition takes the form 


of an empirical generalization rather than a logical -~ 


equation. 
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all of them admit to certain exceptions. 
They are cultural uniformities, characteris- 
tic of the structure and functioning of a 
given society at a given time. Sociologists 
with a statistical bend have discovered this, 
although they have not reported the new 
character of their conclusions. They report 
their findings in the form: “As v increases, 
y also tends to increase,” or: “If a, then we 
can expect b in 80 per cent of the cases.” 
They realize implicitly that, if the cultural 
situation were to change or tne society to 
develop more of one type of person than of 
another, the tendency or th2 percentage 
might also change. Anthropologists influ- 
enced by Boas have also recognized what 
they call “cultural relativity.” They ob- 
serve certain relationships between cultural 
traits or cultural complexes characteristic of 
a given society, and they find that these re- 
lationships are largely determined by the 
norms of that particular society.5 

While the statistical sociologist and many 
cultural anthropologists have recognized the 
limited scope of their propositions, they 
have not fully faced the implications of the 
fact. To do so would mean that they would 
have to acknowledge that it is impossible to 
find universal laws respecting many phases 
of human action. To admit this seems to 
them an acknowledgment that social science 
can never be completely a science. If science 
is to be defined as the derivation of universal 
laws by empirical observation, then there 
can be no social science except in the limited 
fields of psychobiology, child development, 
mental pathology, and crowd behavior. But 
if science is defined as the objective observa- 
tion of facts and the drawing of generaliza- 
tions with respect to these facts, it is already 
a science. We hold that this is the only sense 


5 This does not throw out the ald idea of “the 
psychic unity of mankind,” since we recognized 
earlier that human actions are not based solely on 
cultural or individual mediating interpretations but 
also on man’s biological structure and on the un- 
conscious ‘development of his psyzhogenetic per- 
sonality. In so far as man’s actions are based on these 
two things and do not allow for conscious and de- 


‘liberate change, there is an element in man’s 
~ behavior which is universal. 
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in which it can be a science, and the natural 
scientists are not likely to scorn this defini- 
tion. 

Some sociologists feel that the main rea- 
son that we have not yet secured universal 
propositions is that we do not use the experi- 
mental method. But the selection of the 
sample for an experimental study and the 
number of controls used help to determine 
the nature of the conclusions. If this is true, 
experiments in social science will lead us not 
to universal propositions but rather to gen- 
eralizations about social change characteris- 
tic of a given group at a given time. This is 
not to say that experimentation is not a 
valuable method; it is simply to recognize 
the limitations of a method and the value of 
the conclusions derived by use of the 
method. 

If a conclusion is not universally true but 
is limited to a given culture at a given time, 
a question must be raised as to the value of 
doing research to arrive at such conclusions. 
Our purpose as social scientists cannot be to 
find out what is true of all societies, because 
there would not be time, and cultures 
change anyway, so that what is true at one 
time may not be true fifty years later. Most 
of the sociological research which we call 
“scientific” today will be called “historical” 
fifty years from now, and it will be recog- 
nized as not applying to the then current 
conditions. This calls for a criterion of im- 
portance in selecting problems for empirical 
research. This criterion must originate out- 
side the science itself and serve as a value 
premise in any piece of research. 

If social science propositions are generally 
true only within limits of time and space, the 
critericn for selecting a research subject 
must have something to do with the con- 


temporary social importance of the subject ` 


matter. If the population generally does not 
find the subject important and if the gener- 
alization derived from the research becomes 
dated, the only purpose of the research is the 
aesthetic satisfaction given the researcier. 
Personal and aesthetic satisfactions are not 
thought good criteria for a selection of a re- 
search problem, although logically there: is 
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nothing wrong with such criteria. The re- 
maining choice, consequently, for determin- 
ing a criterion of selection of research prob- 
lems is of practical importance. If a research 
problem does not have practical importance, 
it has no importance. We repeat that what 
is of practical importance may also be of 
theoretical importanceand that methodologi- 
cal, tautological, and empirical studies such 
as deal with behavior determined by biolo- 
gy, psychogenetic personality, or the crowd 
do not have to meet the criterion of practi- 
cal importance, since they can arrive at 
universal propositions. 

Actually sociologists and other social sci- 
entists have unconsciouly recognized the 
validity of these considerations. Most soci- 
ologists doing empirical studies have chosen 
practical problems. In the last thirty vears 
the most fruitful and more frequent empiri- 
cal sociological research has dealt with the 
practical problems of the adjustment of im- 
migrants, the effects of urbanization, the 
causes of crime, adjustment in marriage, the 
conflict of races, the opposition between 
labor and management. The conclusions of 
all these studies have aided materially in de- 
veloping better understanding of important - 
social situations, in predicting future trends, 
and in suggesting controlled social change. 
None has led to universal propositions, yet 
many have had theoretical and practical 
importance. 

There have been some sociologists who 
have advocated the study of subject matter 
completely divorced from anything current- 
ly recognized as having practical importance 
or as developing practical importance in.the 
foreseeable future. Unless this attitude is 
based on a conscious or unconscious opposi- 
tion to social change, it is due to a miscon- 
ception of the nature of propositions in so- 
cial science and of the demands of science 
itself. Probably most of these sociologists 
have been deluded by the desire to attain 
universal propositions. Certainly, every re- 
searcher should specify the goal that he is 
seeking in selecting any given problem for 
research. This specification, which Myrdal 
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and I have elsewhere‘ called “making ex- 
plicit the value premises behind the selection 
of research problems” is caused by the de- 
mand for objectivity in science. The use of 
value premises in this manner increases, ra- 
ther than detracts from, the objectivity of a 
study. If a sociologist believes he can attain 
a universal proposition in doing a given 
study, he should certainly be encouraged to 
go ahead.’ But it is necessary that he specify 
that he is seeking this universal proposition 
so that his readers can judge whether he has 
done so. I suspect that if this were done, 
sociological research would be much more 
practical than it now is. 

Some of the some considerations apply to 
the selection of data. There is an indefinitely 
large amount of data relevant to any given 
research problem (although it may not be 
possible to collect all of it), and the type of 
conclusion desired can determine what data 
shall be selected. Scientific conclusions can 
be of the following types: (1) what is, 
(2) what will be (or what is likely to be), 
(3) what can be, and (4) what should be 
done to achieve a given goal (if the goal is 
considered desirable). Propositions of the 
last-named type are scientific propositions 
rather than ethical ones only when there is 
specification of a goal developed outside the 
scientific process. As an illustration of how 
value premises are involved in the selection 


6“Communication to the Editor,’ American 
Sociological Review, X (August, 1945), 560-61. 
This is a restatement of a point made in Appen. 2 
of Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard 
Sterner and Arnold Rose, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944). 


7 Omar K. Moore points out that physical scien- 
tists have now recognized that the observer and his 
instruments affect the observations and that con- 
clusions of probability rather than of universality 
result. If this is true in the physical realm, it must 
be all the more true in the social realm. Since the 
observer’s set of social values is one of the most 
important parts of himself, with which he affects 
his observations, he ought—as a good scientist— 
to specify his values and try to point out their pos- 
sible influence on the observations. Also, Mr. Moore 
points out, we demand to know more about the 
objects we are studying. This gives more room for 
the play of the epee s values in the social sci- 
ences, 
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of the type of conclusion aimed at, the first 
two types give no information about induc- 
ing social change, and the first type gives no 
clue even as to whether social change is pos- 
sible or not. The third and fourth types re- 
quire further value premises which specify 
the conditions under which the scientist is 
to determine what can be anc the goal for 
which the scientist is to determine what 
should be done. All these value premises 
arise outside the scientific process itself. The 
type of conclusion selected will determine 
the type of data sought and may even de- 
termine the method. For example, straight 
observations, whether handled statistically 
or not, will procure information for the first 
type of conclusion. But it frequently requires 
experimentation to secure data for conclu- 
sions of the third type. 

Among the several misconceptions of the 
methodological viewpoints stated in An 
American Dilemma by Myrdal, Sterner, and 
myself is that we are advocating the intro- 
duction of value premises in social research.® 
We do not say that social scientists should 
have value premises in research; rather, we 
point out that they do and inevitably must 
have value premises. The basis of selection 
of the subject for research is a value premise; 
a statement of the type of conclusion sought 
is a value premise. These and other value 
premises are found in all research, whether 
or not they are explicitly recognized to be 
there. What was advocated wés not that so- 
cial scientists should use value premises but 
that social scientists should make explicit 
their value premises. This is an implication 
of one of the canons of science which re- 
quires that all steps in research be specified. 
It is suggested that some sociologists would 
probably change their value premises if they 
made them explicit, because they really do 
not intend to advocate what they are, in ef- 
fect, advocating. Although several sociolo- 
gists persist in misunderstanding this point, 
others have become aware of it. 


8 This incorrect interpretation is given, for ex- 
ample, by Gwynne Nettler, “Toward a Definition 
of the Sociologist,” American Sociological Review, 
XII (October, 1947), 553-60. 
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Another misconception about the meth- 

. odological portion of An American Dilemma 
is that it claims that, by rendering value 
premises explicit, bias could be eliminated. 
This is not true. The purpose of rendering 
explicit the value premises is not to elimi- 
nate bias but to allow the readers to recog- 
nize it so that it can be accepted, changed, 
or discounted. Talcott Parsons expressed 
this point of view clearly in his paper read 
before the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society on December 28, 1947. The 
point of view we are expressing does not 
mean that certain facts ought to be used to 
buttress a point and that no contrary evi- 
dence should be presented. Just the oppo- 
site: All evidence, pro and con, must be 
brought to bear on those points which the 
set of explicit value premises indicates to be 
important. The value premises, thus, help 

. the scientist to make more sure that he is 
not overlooking any important facts. 

A further misconception of the methodo- 
logical portion of An American Dilemma is 
that it holds that social scientists should ad- 
vocate that people should do certain things. 
Actuzlly, the position is that social scientists 
should emphasize more conclusions which 
tell us that if people wish to achieve certain 
goals then they should do certain things. 
This is conceded to be a scientific type of 
statement, even by our critics.” Unfortu- 
nately, many social scientists, without re- 
alizing that they are doing so, advocate that 
people should act in such-and-such a way. 
If they stated all their value premises ex- 
plicitly, they would realize that their conclu- 
sions stem from these value premises as well 
as from the facts that are gathered. 


9A critic of An American Dilemma who con- 
demns us for advocating that people should act 
in such-and-such a way admits in a footnote that it 
is properly scientific to have propositions of the 
form “if you wish Goal v, then you should do so-and- 
so.” It is noteworthy that this statement is put in a 
footn®te and dismissed forthwith. Propositions of 
this type, which are the main kind advocated in 
An American Dilemma, are exactly the sort which 
prevent concealing and ignoring value premises 
(ibid, p. 556). 
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An example may be taken from the use of 
the concept “mores.” Sumner observed that 
societies developed rules for human action 
which people believed were so essential to 
the welfare of the society that violating or 
even mildly criticizing them would lead to 
violent reaction and emotional revulsion. 
These rules were the mores, and they deter- 
mined what people thought was right. This 
is a proposition based on empirical observa- 
tion and takes the form of a statement of 
what is. But Sumner went beyond his ob- 
servation and changed his proposition to the 
form of what can be without indicating that 
he was adding a new value premise. He says, 
for example: 


Acts of legislation come cut of the mores... . 
Legislation, however, has to seek standing 
ground on the existing mores, and it soon be- 
comes apparent that legislation, to be strong, 
must be consistent with the mores. Things 
which have been in the mores are put under 
police regulation and later under positive law. 
It is sometimes said that “public opinion” 
must ratify and approve police regulations, but 
this statement rests on an imperfect analysis. 
The regulations must conform to the mores, so 
that the public will not think them too lax or too 
strict.... 

(The mores] never contain any provision for 
their own amendinent. ... 

The combination in the mores of persistency 
and variability determines the extent to which 
it is possible to modify them by arbitrary action. 
It is not possible to change them, by any artifice 
or device, to a great extent, or suddenly, or in 
any essential element; it is possible to modify 
them by slow and long-continued effort if the 
ritual is changed by minute variations.** 


The new value premise that Sumner im- 
plicitly introduced might read, “It isn’t 
worth the effort to change the mores.” One 
can still recognize the existence of folkways 
and mores but start out with the different 
value premise that one is interested in 
changing a certain practice in the mores in 
a certain direction. He would then collect 
data about historical changes in all kinds of 


ro William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1906), pp. 55, 79, 87. 
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mores, paying close attention to the condi- 
tions under which change took place. He 
might even experiment, on a limited scale, 
with trying to break down people’s concep- 
tions about certain practices which they felt 
were essential to moral welfare. He would 
look for apparent exceptions to the mores 
in question and would observe which groups 
of people held them stronger than others. He 
would look for situations which make it 
difficult to carry out the mores, so that 
people, if placed in these situations, strain 
at the mores themselves. When all this in- 
formation was gathered, our scientist would 
have a great deal of information on how to 
change these certain mores, if he wanted to. 
His conclusions would be quite opposed to 
Sumner’s, quoted above, and far more sci- 
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entific. For what happened was that Sumner 
inserted a new value premise, which re- 
quired new data that he did noz possess, and 
—by changing the form of his conclusion— . 
he reduced its validity. l 

We have seen how the selection of prob- 
lems for research, the type of conclusion 
sought, and even the use of terms in certain 
ways all involve the use of value premises. 
Science demands that these value premises 
be made explicit, since only by specification 
of all steps in research can another scientist 
estimate the validity and relevance of the 
conclusions and duplicate the study if he 
wishes to see whether he will arrive at the 


- same conclusions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Starting from the assumption of a phenomenological apistemology, Firey attempts, in his Land Use in 
Central Boston, to reconstruct human ecology in a framework of values. But his empirical data correspond 
more closely to traditional human ecological theory than they do to his own frame of reference; they sup- 
port the Burgess-Hoyt concentric-sector theory of city growth rather than refute it. Firey’s study at best 
serves only to direct more emphasis to sentiment as a factor in urban land use and fails in its avowed aim 


of producing a reformulation of human ecology. 


In his Land Use in Ceniral Boston Walter 
Firey undertakes to demonstrate that a 
fundamental reorientation is necessary in 
human ecology. The orientation is forced 
on human ecology because in the older 

‘theories the “common denominator” of 
ecological determinism “runs through them 
all.” “The determinism rests on two implicit 
premises [which] may be stated as follows: 
(a) Physical space is a self-given phenome- 
non, and its qualities are wholly independ- 
ent of cultural values; (b) social systems are 
passive adapters to spatial distance and 
have no further role than one of compliance” 
(p. 30). In all the older theories, says the 
author, the “cultural component” is ex- 
cluded (p. 324). This exclusion defines 
Firey’s task: The factor of cultural values 
must be incorporated into ecological theory 
if the theory is to be both logically and em- 
pirically adequate. 

Firey sees values as a basic factor in loca- 
tional processes. “Far from being mere epi- 
phenomena to some more basic determinism, 
values may be formulated as an independent 
variable in ecological theory” (p. 133). In 
fact, the “whole purpose” of the study is “‘to 
show that, as far as spatial adaptation is 
concerned, social action cannot be properly 
understood unless values are made central to 
ecological theory” (p. 93; my italics). Final- 
ly, “values, it may be inferred, are independ- 
ent gausative variables in spatial adapta- 
tion. Their effect is inevitably to create a 
variability in land use patterns” (p. 68; my 


«Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xv-+367. : 


italics). Previous ecological writings failed to 
give:due recognition to values as an inde- 
pendent, autonomous causative variable. 

The study which Firey has produced 
raises a number of questions, only a few of 
which will be dealt with in this paper; others 
have already been discussed by certain re- 
viewers;? and still others remain, but they 
fall outside the scope of the present critique. 
For example, the following dichotomies: 
means-ends in social interaction; intrinsic 
versus nonintrinsic relations in society- 
space organization; and volition versus de- 
terminism appear in Firey’s study, but a dis- 
cussion of them will not appear in this paper. 

Our criticisms of Firey’s study will be de- 
veloped mainly from two points of view. 
First, are the writings of Hurd, Burgess, 
Hoyt, and others as devoid of the recogni- 
tion of the role of social values in land use as 
Firey would lead us to think they are? Fur- 
ther, are they guilty of certain omissions 
and underestimations which Firey imputes 
to. them? Second, what may we conclude is 
the contribution to ecological theory which 
his study makes? 

In evaluating the theoretical formula- 
tions in the older ecological tracts, Firey 
seems to demand of them a one-to-one cor- 


2 See the following reviews of Firey’s Land Use in 
Central Boston: James A. Quinn in American Journal 
of Sociology, LIII (September, 1947), 154-55; 
Amos H. Hawley in American Sociological Review, 
XI (June, 1947), 358-60; Harlan W. Gilmore in 
Social Forces, XXVI (December, 1947), 230-32; 
Richard U. Ratcliff in Journal of Political Economy, 
LV (December, 1947), 581-82; and James N. Mor- 
gan in American Economic Review, XXXVIII 
(March, 1948), 201-2. 
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respondence between theory and empirical 
reality. Not finding it, he denounces them as 
being of little worth (pp. 20, 86, 260-61). 
Granted that the aim of science is to produce 
a body of logically consistent, systematic 
theory which corresponds perfectly with 
empirical reality, it should not be forgotten 
that the aim represents an ultimate goal and 
is based on the metaphysical assumption 
that the goal is within the realm of man’s 
reach. Meanwhile, a body of theory grows 


by trial and error, and at any point in its . 


development its value for the realization of 
man’s ends is pragmatic. 

Although Firey addresses his criticisms to 
all previous writers in human ecology, his 
attack against the Burgess-Hoyt concentric- 
sector theories of city growth is perhaps 
most specifically and fully developed. Let 
us, therefore, examine his strictures against 
these theories and try to determine whether 
or not the theories warrant the particular 
criticisms which he directs against them. 

In chapter ii, ‘“The Variability of Social 
Adaptation to Space,” which is devoted to a 
critique of the Burgess-Hoyt theories, each 
of which is analyzed separately, Firey con- 
cludes that, “though vague concentric and 
sector patterns are apparent in certain types 
of land use, the more important fact is the 
variation of land use within these zones” 
(p. 84). “Not a single concentric zone,” he 
continues, “reveals any homogeneity in its 
rental classes” (p. 77). The sector theory 
likewise fails to reveal homogeneity in land 
use (pp. 79, 82). Finally, “for the scientific 
purpose of generalizing basic uniformities in 
spatial adaptation there is little to justify” 
the concentric-sector theories (p. 86). 
Throughout the whole chapter the Burgess- 
Hoyt theories are held up as naive expres- 
sions of a belief in simple land patternings 
in the city and as failing in an awareness of 
variability in land use. 

It will be useful at this point to recall that 
the Burgess-Hoyt theories of city growth are 
heavily indebted for their underlying for- 
mulations to Richard Hurd’s Principles of 
City Land Valwes—a work which Firey 
largely ignores (see pp. ron., 12, 13m, 
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152n.). Hurd’s work, written more than 
forty years ago, contains the basic formula- 
tions and ideas which continue to the pres- 
ent time to provide the orientation for 
studies in city land-use patternings. In his 
study will be found an explicit statement 
that land-use patterning in the city depends 
on the following factors: changes in the 
mode of transportation,? influence of topog- 
taphy,* inventions,’ social values as evi- 
denced in individual and collective behav- 
ior,® tendency for the business district to 
move in the direction set by zhe movement 
of the upper-class residential area,” emer- 
gence of a hierarchy of residential land 
values as determined by. status and wealth,® 
and competition among businessman for lo- 
cations best suited to their enterprises.’ The 
resulting city growth consists in a radial and 
axial movement away from the point of 
origin.’ Finally, in view of Hurd’s position, 
one wonders why Firey includes him among 
those ecologists who contend that “the dis- 
tributive process through which all human 
units are located as to position and function 

3 Richard M. Hurd, Principles of City Land Val- 
ues (2d ed.; New York: Record & Guide, 1905), 
pp. 78, 145-46, 159. 

4 Ibid., pp. 36, 59, 145. 

s Ibid., p. 159. 

6 “Underneath all economic laws, the final basis of 
human action is psychological, so that the last stage 
of analysis of the problems of the structure of cities, 
the distribution of utilities, the earnings of the 
buildings which house them and tke land values re- 
sulting therefrom, turn on individual and collective 
taste and preference, as shown in social habits and 
customs” (ibid., p. 18). 

1 Ibid., p. §9. 

8“. The basis of residence values is social 
and not economic—even though che land goes to 
the highest bidder—the rich selecting the locations 
which please them, those of moderate means living 
as near by as possible, and so on cown the scale of 
wealth, the poorest workmen taking the final leav- 
ings, either adjacent to such nuisances as factories, 
railroads, docks, etc., or far out of the cia... 
the values of the residence land varying directly 
according to the social standing of its occupants 
(ibid., pp. 77-78). 

9 Ibid., pp. 75-775 145-46. 

10 Tbid., p. 145. 
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is impersonal and almost completely uncon- 
scious” (p. 13 and n. 28). 

That Burgess did not regard his concen- 
tric hypothesis as being anything more than 
an ideal construction which indicated the 
“tendencies” of city growth, Firey seems to 
have disregarded." Again, the theoretical 
inadequacy of the concentric hypothesis has 
been recognized for some time.” The con- 
centric hypothesis seems to have validity 
only when integrated logically with the sec- 
tor hypothesis, whence emerges the theory 
that cities, using modern rapid transporta- 
tion, tend to develop a starlike pattern, ex- 
cept as modified by topographical impedi- 
ments.” That Firey does not concern him- 
self wita the axial-radial interaction; out of 
which a starlike pattern of city structure 
tends to grow, may help to explain why he 
is willing to dismiss the concentric hypothe- 
sis as being of little use in any ecological 
framé of reference. It is noteworthy that 
Hurd was clearly aware of the phenomenon 
of interaction in city growth. 

Hoyt’s sector theory proved more diffi- 
cult for Firey to dismiss than did the Bur- 
gess theory, but in the end it, too, was set 
aside as inadequate. However, in the present 


z Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City: 
An Introduction to a Research Project,” in The City, 
ed. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 50-52. 


12 See Ernest M. Fisher, Advanced Principles of 
Real Estate Practice (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937), pp. 126-27, cited by Arthur M. Weimer and 
Homer Hoyt, Principles of Urban Real Estate 
(New York: Ronald Press €o., 1939), pp. 59-60. 
Cf. also Maurice R. Davie, “The Pattern of 
Urban Growth,” in Studies in the Science of Society, 
ed. G. P. Murdock (1937), p. 159, quoted by Noel P. 
Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1945), pp. 144-45. 


3 Hurd, op. cit., pp. 58-59. Cf. Weimer and Hoyt, 
op. cit, p. 60; R. D. McKenzie, “The Scope of 
Human Ecology,” in The Urban Community, ed. 
Ernest W. Burgess (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Pressp 1926), p. 171. In addition to the star-shaped 
strutture of cities, Hoyt recognizes rectangular 
and circular shapes (The Structure and Growth of 
Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities 
{Washing:on, D.C.: Federal Housing Administra~ 
tion, 1936], pp. 4, 12). 


14 Hurd, op, cif., PP. 59, 148. 
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writer’s mind, the most revealing feature of 
Firey’s study was the remarkable way in 
which it tended to confirm, rather than re- 
fute, Hoyt’s theory. The evidence was es- 
pecially strong for the confirmation of the 
basic proposition held by Hurd and Hoyt 
that the high-rent sector of the upper-class 
residential area is the pole of attraction for 
other residential areas. Moreoever, the cen- 
tral business district tends to grow in the 
direction established by the upper-class 


- residential zone (see Firey’s chart on 


p. 243).75 

Let us select some pertinent data from 
Firey’s study and relate them to the nine 
generalizations of city growth which Hoyt 
advances as a consequence of his more or 
less detailed study of two hundred and four 
urban places. He says: “In all of the cities 
studied, the high grade residential area had 
its point of origin near the retail and office 
center. This is where the higher income 
groups work, and is the point that is the 
farthest removed from the side of the city 
that has industries or warehouses. In each 
city, the direction and pattern of its future 
growth then tends to be governed by some 
combination of the following considerations: 

“(1) High grade residential growth tends to 
proceed from the point of origin, along estab- 
lished lines of travel or toward another existing 
nucleus of buildings or trading centers.”** 

At the time of the Revolution three up- 
per-class residential areas—Fort Hill and 
Pearl Street (South Side), North End 
(North Side), and Beacon Hill (West Side) 
—were to be found in Boston. All lay about 
the same distance from the commercial cen- 
ter. From about 1840 on, the expanding pop- 
ulation of the city forced the upper class to 
move in “the only direction open to it,” that 
is, to the southwest, where conditions better 
favored upper-class living tastes (p. 51). 
This is another way of saying that the upper 
class chose to move in the direction that of- 

1s Ibid., pp. 16, 159; and Hoyt, op. cit., p. x14. 
The findings in Hoyt’s work are based on federal 


government surveys for 204 urban places (ibid., pp. 
124-25). 


© Hoyt, op, çit., pp. 116-17. 
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fered, among other things, the least topo- ` 


graphical obstruction. Moreover, the com- 
ing of the horse-railroad, railroad, and auto- 
mobile facilitated the drift of the upper- 
class residences along a southwesterly course 
in the city and into those suburbs where 
“many élite families had previously estab- 
lished great rural estates” (p. 78). This left 
for the middle and lower classes the less ac- 
cessible areas lying to the north and west, 
on the other side of the waters emptying 


into Boston Bay, and the less desirable in-' 


dustrial and commercial area along the 
coast to the southeast (see Firey’s Figs. 5, 
6, and 7). 

“(2) The zone of high rent areas tends to 
progress toward high ground which is free from 
the risk of floods and to spread along lake, bay, 
river, and ocean fronts, where such water 
fronts are not used for industry. ”™ 

Upper-class residential areas in Boston, 
past and present, which conformed to this 
principle were North End, Fort Hill, Beacon 
Hill, Back Bay, and Cambridge. Firey does 
not tell us if the suburban homes of the con- 
temporary élite tend to lie on streams and 
lakes. 

(3) High rent residential districts tend to 
grow toward the section of the city which has 
free, open country beyond the edges and away 
from ‘dead end’ sections which are limiled by 
natural or artificial barriers to expansion,”*® 

The sector lying to the southwest of Bea- 
con Hill and the center of Boston was the 
only sector in that city which could lead to 
the “free, open country.” 

(4) The higher priced residential neighbor- 
hood tends to grow toward the homes of the 
leaders of the community. 

The settlement of North End (p. 42), 
Beacon Hill (pp. 45-46), Temple Place 
(p. 53), and Back Bay (p. 67 and note) pro- 
vides evidence which clearly supports the 
follow-the-leader principle in the growth of 
upper-class residential areas. 


17 Ibid., p. 117. 38 Thid. 

19 Tbid. Further, residential land values tend to 
form a hierarchical pattern—one which follows the 
hierarchy of social status (ébid., pp. 165~69, and 
Hurd, øp. cit., pp. 77-78). 
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“(s) Trends of movement of office buildings, 
banks, and stores pull the higher priced resi- 
dential neighborhoods in the same general di- 
rection.”° . 

Although the independent variable in the 
interaction between the growth of upper- 
class residential areas and the movement of 
office buildings, banks, and stores is very 
probably the former, the evidence is at hand 


.that the movement of the latter accelerates 


the rate of growth of an upper-class area. 
The original development of Back Bay, for 
example, as an upper-class neigaborhood be- 
gan in the 1860’s. Not long thereafter the 
area began to experience an influx of stores, 
schools, and hotels, capable o= serving the 
needs of the élite. Firey refers to this influx 
of business establishments as an “encroach- 
ment,” an “incursion” (pp. 242, 244, 283). 
However, the availability of these services 
doubtless helped to attract upper-class resi- 
dents to the area. 

“(6) High grade residential areas tend to 
develop along the fastest existing transporta- 
tion lines.” 

It has already been pointed out that the 
sector of Boston lying to the southwest of 
Beacon Hill provided the least topographi- 
cal impediment. Through this sector run 
excellent highways, the New Haven Rail- 
road (which stops at Back Bay), buses, and 
a subway. Early growth in tke sector was 
stimulated by suburban trains and by the 
horse-railroad (pp. 54, 61). - 

“(7) The growth of high rent neighborhoods 
continues in the same direction for along peri- 
od of time.” 

The southwesterly drift of Boston’s upper 
class was well under way by 1780. Under 
pressure of an expanding population and 
business, and facilitated by improvement in 
the means of transportation, the trend has 
continued down to the present (pp. 41-74). 
Firey reports that “almost three-fourths of 
the Social Register families, the exact per- 
centage depending upon how one draws the 
sector’s boundaries, live in a band extending 


20 Hoyt, op. cit., p. 117. 


ar Tbid., p. 118. 3a Ibid. 
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southwesterly from Beacon Hill” (p. 79).73 
Within this sector we find that certain 
neighborhoods persisted as upper-class 
neighborhoods for a long time. Beacon Hill’s 
settlement by the upper class began about 
1740, and by 1805 it was well established as 
a residential area for the élite. Its growth 
continued to about 1880, when it began to 
decline, and, except for a revival between 
1905 and 1929, it has continued to decline. 
Back Bay was settled in the 1869’s, reached 
its peak in 1910, and then declined. Again, 
the areas directly in the path of the souther- 
ly expansion of the central business district, 
whose origin as upper-class residential 
zones went back to the earliest days of the 
city, did not lose all their élite occupants 
until the fourth quarter of the past century 
(p. 59). 

“(8) De luxe high reni apartment areas 
tend to be established near the business center 
in old residential areas.” 

Exclusive apartments have existed in 
Back Bay from its initial establishment as 
an upper-class residential area (pp. 274-75). 
Since the turn of the century, several hun- 
dred apartment houses have appeared on 
Beacon Hill (pp. 118, 134-35). 

At this juncture it should be noted that 
Firey erroneously states that both Burgess 
and Hoyt suppose that “the outward exten- 
sion of land uses is not only inevitable but is 
irreversible” (p. 69). The present writer does 
not know the position Burgess now takes on 
‘this point, but the evidence is clear that 
Hoyt considers reversibility of land use pos- 
sible under certain conditions.’ Although 
Hoyt finds, for example, that the “wealthy 
seldom reverse their steps,” he does report 
that in Chicago “there was a tendency for 
movement on the North Side to reverse it- 


23 Firey’s analysis of upper-class family move- 
ments turns in the main on the listing of such 
families in the Social Register. Since no systematic 
attempt was made by him to differentiate these 
families in a status hierarchy, it is not possible to 
trace the movements of the upper class in the light 
of the follow-the-leader principle. 


24 Hoyt, of. cil., p. 118. 
25 Ibid., p. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 116, 
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self, rather than to proceed in a ‘straight 
line of march. The old boarding house area 
east and west of Michigan Avenue was re- 
claimed as an élite residential neighborhood, 
and the ‘Gold Coast’ arose on filled-in land 
east of Michigan Avenue.’”7 : 

(9) Real estate promoters may bend the di- 
rection of high grade residential growth”? 

Promotional activities by both private 
interests and the city of Boston are reported 
by Firey. The development of Beacon Hill 
as a fashionable residential district, he says, 
“was to a considerable extent the result of 
deliberate promotion” (p. 45). The same 
was true of Pemberton Square (p.50). The 
city was an important influence in promot- 
ing the South End (pp. 6c-63) and Back 
Bay (pp. 65-67). The temporary reversal, 
from 1905 to 1929, of Beacon Hill’s declining 
trend as an upper-class residential area was 
strongly influenced by the promotional ac- 
tivities of private interests (p. 120). 

It is significant to note that Firey regards 
real estate promotional activities as exem- 
plifying volitional behavior, as against the 
determinism of competitive behavior (pp. 
64-65). He defines volizion thus: “In the 
sense of willing a course of action which 
would not of itself have been inevitable” 
(p. 62n.), or the subjective orientation to 
values (cultural ends) (p. 33). The real es- 
tate promotional form of “volition” has long 
been recognized in works on urban land use, 
and the fact is confirmed rather than dis- 
covered by Firey. The foregoing nine prin- 
ciples of Hoyt’s were not systematically 
analyzed by Firey. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Firey failed to see that his em- 
pirical data tended to confirm rather than 
to refute these formulations. 

. Inconcluding this part, we may note that 
Hurd, Burgess, and Hoyt were aware of the 
complexity and variabilicy of city land uses 
but that they regarded their research task 


27 Weimer and Hoyt, op. cit., p. 66. Cf. also 
Homer Hoyt, One Hundred Vears of Land Values 
in Chicage (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933), pp- 189-90, 364. 

28 Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities, p. 119. 
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as that of formulating land-use generaliza- 
tions. From them we learn of the radial- 
axial interaction, which tends to produce a 
starlike structure of city growth; the role of 


transportation; the influence of topography; , 


the social (rather than economic) basis of 
residential land patterns and values; and of 
other factors. These formulations represent 
the first steps toward the development of 
scientific generalizations in city land use, 
and, accordingly, they have both theoretical 
validity and practical usefulness. Firey’s em- 
pirical data, in the present writer’s view, 
amount to a confirmation of these previous 
studies rather than a refutation of them. 
Taken as a whole, Firey’s study does not 
appear to us to be more than another case 
study of urban land use in which the formu- 
lation in previous ecological writings seems 
to be supported. The persistence of Beacon 
Hill, for example, as an upper-class residen- 
tial neighborhood is explained by Firey as 
being in the main caused by the sentiment 


(“spatially referred values”) which became , 


attached to the Hill as a consequence of its 
having been, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, the home of many of Boston’s 
leading families. This sentiment gave to the 
area a “symbolic quality” which has served 
as a.force in maintaining the area as an up- 
per-class zone in the face of strong disinte- 


grating forces, that is, the suburban drift of | 


the élite and the pressure from the expand- 
ing business center. 

However, it should be emphasized— 
something which Firey fails to do—that the 
Hill lies adjacent to the city center and can 
serve those upper-class members who regard 
such proximity as desirable, as might, for 
instance, be true of older single men and 
“women. Again, we ask, would the area have 
persisted had it not been an elevation? The 
departure of the upper class from areas 

‘which were once adjacent to the business 
area (North End, South End, Fort Hill, and 
the sections now occupied by the city cen- 
ter) makes the answer to this question in- 
determinate. 

Firey’s data and his analytical method do 
not permit one to differentiate and to weight 
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the relative efficacy of sentiment and the 
other factors which operate in the choice of 
a home. We know that sentiment regarding 
Beacon Hill is changing—that the Social 
Registerites continue to move cut, and that. 
rooming and apartment houses continue to 
move in. How and why sentiments change 
is, in the main, left unexplained in Firey’s 
work. 

In his analysis of Boston Commons, Firey 
concludes that the people’s sentimental at- 


. tachment to the area furnished the motiva- 


tion for the defense of the Commons against 

strong demands by certain interests for the 

area’s conversion into a business zone. The 

Commons, he says, was the scene of many 

historic events and “has become a symbol 

for some very strong community senti- 

ments.” Doubtless this is true. But it is also . 
a fact that the Commons is an open-air. 
space, and, like parks adjacent to upper- 

class residential areas and to business cen- 

ters in other cities, it furnishes a supply of 

fresh air and an opportunity for relaxation 

to the Beacon Hill élite and to other sectors 

of the population. In this sense it is far from 

being “an economically useless tract of 

land” (p. 138).. 

His arguments concerning tke survival of 
certain churches and burying-grounds in 
central Boston can also claim only partial 
validity (pp. 146-69). Much more research 
on sentiments as a factor in land use re- 
mains to be done before its role can be accu- 
rately defined. Paul Revere House and the 
estate of Samuel Adams, among other land- 
marks in Boston, are unkempt eyesores. The - 
homes of Hancock, Bulfinch, John Quincy 
Adams, Daniel Webster, and many other 
old Boston landmarks are no more. At best 
Firey’s study is an opening wedge into this 
aspect of land use. 

The empirical data in Firey’s work on the 


North End, where the first-generation 


Italian immigrants are now mainly concen- 
trated (pp. 170-225), and on the South End, 
where today the rooming-house area is to be 
found (pp. 290-322), serve again to support 
the findings in previous ecological writings. 
The Italian immigrant area yields data con- 
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cerning the solidarity of first-generation im- 
migrant groups and the problems which at- 
tend the assimilation of the second-genera- 
tion into the American culture. These find- 
ings support the writings of Park, Wirth, 
Schmid, Zorbaugh, and others. Turning to 
the South End, we find that Firey redis- 
covers what Burgess, Zorbaugh, and others 
‘have already described of the rooming- 
house area, namely, its high proportion of 
unmarried persons, its “emancipation” from 
the social code of the larger community, its 
anonymity, and its high rate of crime and 
of transiency. 

Tn conclusion, what may we say is the 
nature of the contribution to ecological 
theory which Firey’s study makes? To the 
present author it amounts to this: Firey’s 
empirical data, through no intention of his 
own, seems to fit well into the frames of ref- 
erence in previous ecological writings. Por- 
tions of his work complement Alihan’s cri- 
tique of ecological theory. His own frame 


29 Milla Aissa Alihan, Social Ecology (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938). 
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of reference, grounded in a phenomenologi- 
cal epistemology (p. ix), grows from a series 
of ad hoc concepts that ‘s generated deduc- 
tively from the postulate of values as ends 
and seems to raise more questions than it 
answers. His theory would need further, and 
more rigorous, testing before it could find 
itself in a position from which to challenge 
the older theories. 

Values are a factor, along with others, in 
the determination of variable and uniform 
patterns of land use. This has long been 
known.*° The task still remains, however, of 
isolating them, of assigning weight to them, 
and of fitting them into the larger frame- 
work of urban land-use theory. The problem 
ot developing a systematic, general theory 
of urban land use, perhaps from a functional 
approach, still remains. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


3° Cf, Adna Ferrin Weber, The Growth of Cities 
(“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” 
Vol. XI [New York: Macmillan Co., 1899]), pp. 
469-75. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STATOCENTRISM: PROPOSING A NEW TERM 


September 21, 1948 


To the Editor: 


Much as sociologists might like to create 
an immaculate new scientific vocabulary 
free from all prepossessions to house our 
scientific concepts and findings, most of us 
are too cognizant of the inertia of language 
behavior to attempt many neologisms. 
Occasionally, however, new concepts arise 
which must be suitably equipped with 
verbal carriers, so to speak. Such a term, 
it seems to me, has become necessary to 
cover the phenomena—long since well 
known to teachers of sociology and em- 
bodied, for example, in the moral strictures 
of Kinsey—not of class consciousness in 
the Marxian sense but of class-mindedness 
(which is, perhaps, more nearly akin to class 
un-consciousness than to Marxian class con- 
sciousness). 

The term “statocentrism,” with its 
adjective form, “‘statocentric,” is here pro- 
posed. It belongs with the phenomena of 
egocentrism and ethnocentrism. It covers 
the tendency of each class to look out upon a 
world evaluated in terms of its own stand- 
ards. The upper class views with shock the 
sex mores of the lower classes; the latter, 
in turn, view the former as victims of per- 
versions. College teachers of sociology have 
long been familiar with the student—him- 


_ self from a comfortable family background 


—who cannot believe that there is any- 
thing wrong with the family, because in 
his own family....Or the scudent who, 
coming from an attractive middle-class 
community, believes all this talk about 
community disorganization must be an 
exaggeration, because in his home town. ... 
Or the child of a business or professional 
home who is sure anyone who really wants 
to can work his way up, because his father. 
...Or the student who is opposed to 
socialized medicine, because everyone who 
really needs medical care can get it.... It 
might be asked whether Sumner’s term 
“ethnocentrism” is not sufficient to cover 
the phenomena here classified as “stato- 
centric.” Technically, yes, but precision of 
thought still argues in favor of a term which 
will cover this very important special case. 
Furthermore, although Sumner defines eth- 
nocentrism as a “view of things in which 
one’s own group is the center o: everything, 
and all others are scaled and rated with 
reference to it”? (Folkways, p. 13), his own 
illustrations and subsequent usage have 
tended to associate the term with ethnic 
groups. It is for this reason that the term 
“statocentrism” is here proposed. 


JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Council of Learned Societies — 
Charles E. Odegaard of the University of 
Ilinois has been elected director of the 
council, succeeding Cornelius Krusé. Dr. 
Krusé has returned to teaching philosophy 
at Wesleyan University. 


American Group Therapy Association.— 
The Sixth Annual Conference will be held 
Friday and Saturday, January 21 and 22, at 
the Einhorn Auditorium, Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, New York. One session of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to an analysis of the 
nature of leadership in ordinary groups and 
therapy groups. Dr. S. H. Foulkes from 
London, England, has consented to come to 
the United States to deliver one of the main 
papers. The topic of another session is 
“Contemporary Research in Group Psycho- 
therapy.” Papers dealing with “Basic Dy- 
namics in Analytic Group Psychotherapy,” 
“Regression in Activity Group Therapy,” 
and “Resistance in Analytic Group Psycho- 
therapy” will be presented. Among the 
participants are Hyman Spotnitz, S. R. 
Slavson, Betty Gabriel, and Harriet Mon- 
tague. Three round tables on specific aspects 
of group therapy are also being planned. 
Preceding the main conference, an all-day 
conference has been arranged for Friday, 
January 21, for staffs of mental hospitals 
exclusively, to explore the specific problems 
in group therapy in such institutions. 

The association’s address in 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York 3, New York. 


Boston University—The department of: 
sociology and anthropology announces the. 


appointment to its staff of Frank L. Sweet- 
ser, Jr., and Linvill Watson. Dr. Sweetser, 
whose area of special interest is community 
studies, will teach courses in communities 
and community analysis and urban com- 
munities. Mr. Watson, who is mainly inter- 
ested in cultural anthropology, will teach 


courses in comparative social structures, 
comparative cultures, and regional sociology 
of the United States. 

Gerald Barnes, who has been giving part- 
time service as lecturer on sociology, has 
been given full-time appointment as associ- 
ate professor of sociology. Dr. Barnes’s 
field of special interest is world organization, 
in which he will offer a full-year course end 
also a one-semester seminar. 

The department of sociology and an- 
thropology is also offering, in conjunction 
with the departments of government and 
economics, a seminar in labor problems and 
ideologies which is believed to be unique in 
that the three instructors representing these 
departments will all be present and actively 
participating at all meetings of the seminar. 


University of Bridgeport—Joseph S. 
Roucek, formerly of Hofstra College, has 
been appointed professor and chairman of 
the department of sociology and political 
science. 


University of Connecticul—James H. 
Barnett has been appointed chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropalogy, 
succeeding James Lowell Hypes, the retiring 
chairman. Dr. Hypes will remain a full-time 
member of the teaching staff of the depart- 
ment. 

Harry Ponin a graduate student of 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for the academic 
year. 

The University of Chicago Press has re- 
cently announced the publication of Rural 
Mexico by Nathan L. Whetten, professor of 
rural sociology and dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Connecticut. 


Cornell University —A greatly expanded 
program of instruction, research, and field 
training in cultural anthropology is an- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


- nounced to begin with the 1948-49 academic 
year. Three new appointments ‘of cultural 
anthropologists have been made in the de- 
partment of sociology and’ anthropology 
since July 1, 1948: Alexander H. Leighton 
and R. Lauriston Sharp, members of the 
department, are being joined by John 
Adair, Allan R. Holmberg, and Morris 
Edward Opler in order to carry out the de- 
velopment. 

In addition to a well-rounded program 
of instruction in anthropology, the Cornell 
plan calls for intensive regional research and 
inquiry into the applied aspects of the sub- 
ject. A large number of foreign students 
come to Cornell for technical training, and 
the cultural anthropologists will take up 


with them the human-relations aspects and . 


consequences of the techniques they are 
preparing themselves to introduce in their 
own countries. The cultural anthropologists 
also will be carrying out joint projects and 
co-operative programs with scientists and 
advanced students in Cornell’s technical 
schools of agriculture, nutrition, and en- 
gineering. 

To relate theory and practice,-instruction 
and training, a vigorous research program 
pointed particularly toward regions where 


important technological and social changes 


are in progress is being inaugurated. Profes- 
sor Sharp is already in Siam to conduct a 
project. Research projects in the American 
Southwest, in Latin America, and in India 
are being developed by other staff members. 
Two field studies in China are planned for 
next year. ; 

A limited number of fellowships and 
scholarships will be available-to qualified 
students interested in the program. Further 
details concerning the program and fellow- 
ship opportunities can be obtained from 
Morris Edward Opler, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, 207 Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tton.—~A section for social sciences has been 
created in the Division of Higher Education 


of the United States Office of Education.. 
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The unit will serve as a clear’ng-house for 
information concerning teacking and re- 
search techniques in the several fields of the 
social sciences. : 

Appointments made thus fer to the new 
section include: 

Claude E. Hawley, associate chief for 
social sciences (acting also as specialist for 
political science). Dr. Hawley received his 
A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Chicago and has taught at Northwestern 


_ University and the Universities of Florida, 


Missouri, and Southern California. During 
World War IT he was a lieutenant colonel 
on the psychological warfare staff of General 
Douglas MacArthur, and subsequently he 
served for two years as adviser to the mayor 
of Los Angeles. 

Otis W. Freeman, specialist for geogra- 
phy. Dr. Freeman was recently awarded the 


' Richard Ellwood Dodge prize ior his article 


on “The Pacific Island War” in the January, 
1945, issue of the Journal of Geography. He 
is co-author with H. H. Martin of a textbook 
entitled The Pacific Northwest and has a 
number of books and articles on scientific 
and educational subjects. He is at present a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
and secretary-treasurer of the Association 
of Pacific Coast Geographers. Dr. Freeman 
received his A.B. degree from Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Michigan; his M.S. from the 
University of Michigan; and his Ph.D. from 
Clark University. 

J. Laurence Phalan, specialist for’ eco- 
nomics. Dr. Phalan was formerly New Eng- 
land regional economist for zhe Office of 
Price Administration and the National 
Housing Agency and was wita the United 


States Department of Labor for several . 


years. He has also been engaged in the in- 
vestment-banking business. Dr. Phalan re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Boston College 
and A.M. and Ed.D. degrees from Harvard 
University and is currently completing his 
requirements for the Ph.D. at Boston Uni- 
versity. He has taught at Boston College, 
Boston University, and Middlebury College. 

Jennings B. Sanders, specialist for his- 
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tory. Dr. Sanders was formerly head of the 
department of history at the University of 
Tennessee (1935-43). From 1943-46 he was 
president of Memphis State College. He has 
also held regular appointments at Denison 
University, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of Alabama and has served 
on temporary appointments at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Dr. Sanders is the 
author of a college textbook, Early American 
History, 1492-1789, among other writings. 
‘He received his A.B. degree from Franklin 
College and his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Chicago. 


Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, Mental Hygiene Division—The 
mental health program, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1946, received an appropriation of 
$9,028,000 for the fiscal year 1949. This is 
to finance a threefold program of research 
on mental illness, development of local 
mental kealth facilities, and training of 
mental health personnel, in addition to 
mental health activities within the Public 
Health Service. Two million dollars was ap- 
propriated for training and research grants 
and fellowships; approximately $1,430,000 
will be spent for training grants, including 
training stipends for graduate students in 
the field of mental health; $470,000 for re- 
search grants; and $roo,ooo for research 
fellowships. In addition, Congress has 
authorized $2,300,000 to support grants for 
research and training in years subsequent to 
1949. For grants-in-aid to states Congress 
appropriated $3,550,000. These funds will 
be allocated to the states on the basis of 
their population, financial need, and the 
extent of the mental health problem. The 
remaining funds will be spent for the opera- 
tion of the two public health service hospi- 
tals at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort 
Weth, Texas; training and research other 
than grants and fellowships; demonstra- 
tions; consultative services; and adminis- 
tration of the Mental Hygiene Division, 
_ Public Health Service. Information and 
application forms for research grants may 
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be secured from The Chief, Research 
Grants Division, National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland. The dead- 
line for grants for the fiscal year, July 1, 
1949, t0 June 30, 1950, is January 1, 1949. 

Grants announced go to universities, hos- 
pitals, and clinics to support their training 
programs and to provide training stipends 
in the fields of psychiatry, clinical psycholo- 
gy, psychiatric social work, and psychiatric 
nursing and to support research in the field ` 
of mental health. The grants were recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council, a body of experts in the 
mental health field, and were approved by 
the Surgeon-General of the Public Health 
Service. 


Fisk University.—Preston Valien has 
been appointed head of the department of 
sociology succeeding Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
who is now president of Fisk University. 
Dr. Johnson was awarded the degree of, 
Doctor of Laws by Harvard University at 
its 1948 commencement exercises. Dr. 
Valien is completing a study of recent 
population movements in the South under 
the sponsorship of the Committee of the 
South, National Planning Association. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka has been promoted to 
associate professor of sociology. Dr. Masu- 
oka is completing a text on “Race Problems 
in the Modern World.” 

Alvin Rose has been appointed associate 
professor of sociology. Dr. Rose was former- 
ly head of the Division of Social Sciences at 
Tennessee State College. 

Donald Wyatt, assistant professor of 
sociology, is completing a manual on the 
participation of minorities in the apprentice 
training programs of the building trades. 
He was formerly on the staff of the National 
Housing Administration. 

Madeleine Bouchereau, who has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology, 
will offer courses on social and economic 
problems of the Caribbean countries. Dr: 
Bouchereau was formerly professor of 
sociology at the University of Haiti. 

Sara E. Southall, assistant personnel 
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‘manager of International Harvester Com- 
pany, will be visiting lecturer in sociology 
during the second semester. She will offer 
courses on human problems in industrial 
relations. 

Reginald Barrett, visiting lecturer in 
sociology from Cambridge University, is 
offering courses in community education 
with special reference to U.N.E.S.C.O.’s 
concept of fundamental education. 

Kenneth L. Little of the London School 
of Economics will be visiting lecturer in an- 
thropology beginning with the second 
semester. Dr. Little will offer courses in 
African cultures and institutions. 

Cedric Dover, visiting lecturer in anthro- 
pology during the past year, will teach at 
the New School for Social Research during 
the coming year. 


Lehigh University——John E. Jacobi has 
been appointed to the position of associate 
professor of sociology. Dr. Jacobi comes 
from Albright College, where he has been 
professor of sociology for the last two years. 
He was visiting professor of educational 
sociology at New York University in the 
summer. 


University of Massachusetts.—C. Wendell 
King, Rollins College, taught race relations 
and a section of introductory sociology dur- 
ing the first six weeks of summer school. 

John F. Manfredi has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. Mr. Manfredi is com- 
pleting his dissertation under the direction 
of Talcott Parsons. 

Edwin Driver is working toward his 
Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
and has been appointed an instructor. Mr. 
Driver’s major interest is criminology. 

J. H. Korson has been promoted to the 
rank of professor. 


University of Missouri.—Zetta E. Ban- 
kert has resigned as instructor in rural soci- 
ology. 

John B. Mitchell has been appointed 
part-time instructor as of September 1, 
1948,” 
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Howard Rusk Long, professor in the 
school of journalism, University of Missouri, 
has been granted the Ph.D. degree in rural 
sociology. His dissertation consisted of a 
mass-communications survey of Shelby 
County, Missouri. 

During the coming year, Lawrence 
Hepple will begin an investigation of rural 
church trends in Missouri, C. L. Gregory 
will undertake some refinement of the 
methods used in determining rural social 
areas, and Herbert F. Lionberger will con- 
tinue his study of ways and means of reach- 
ing low-income farmers with educational 
material. 


New York University, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences.—Staff and program ex- 
pansion for the academic year 1948-49 has 
been announced for the department of 
sociology by Wellman J. Warner, chairman, 
who has been acting head of the department 
for the last two years. 

Expanded work in three fields has been 
organized. Paul Tappan will serve as adviser 
for the program in criminology and penolo- 
gy, in co-operation with the law school and 
the Division of Public Administration. A 
program in industrial sociology, in collabo- 
ration with the department of economics, 
has been organized with Henry J. Meyer as 
adviser. Clyde V. Kiser, director of the 
Millbank Memorial Foundation, will conduct 
expanded work in demography. Selected 
courses in the department have been inte- 


` grated in the field of intercultural relations, 


which has been developed as a part of a new 
university program on the United Nations 
and world affairs under the direction of 
Clyde Eagleton. 

H. Ashley Weeks, formerly of Washing- 
ton State College and now completing two 
years as director of research for the Army in 
Germany, joined the staff in September to 
offer work in communication and opinion. 

George Stefansky, research director of the 
United Palestine Fund, will continue the re- 
search course on the New York community. 

John Landgraf of University College has 
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been appointed to give a course in personali- 
ty and social adjustment. 

Esther Strong, Washington Square Col- 
lege, has been appointed to give a course in 
intergroup relations, 

_ Visiting Professor Joseph Bram, formerly 
of Queens College, will offer work in primi- 
tive economics, 

During the summer session E. Franklin 
Frazier offered a course in social change: 
processes and problems. 

E. Adamson Hoebel has resigned to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the department of 
anthropology and archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


University of North Carolina——Gordon 
W. Blackwell was visiting professor at 
Columbia University in the summer, teach- 
ing courses in American regional sociology 
and community organization. 

Harold D. Meyer was visiting professor 
at the University of Colorado during the 
summer, teaching courses in recreation. As 
president of the American Recreation 


Society, Dr. Meyer presided at the annual - 


meeting of the society, held this year in 
conjunction with the National Recreation 
Congress in Omaha, Nebraska, September 
24-30. 

Nicholas J. Demerath, whe was recently 
promoted to the rank of professor, left for 
Birmingham, England, in September, ‘to 
serve as a consultant with the Midlands 
Group, a body of businessmen, scientists, 
labor leaders, and government officials 
engaged in planning the reconstruction of 
the much-bombed, highly urbanized, and 
industrialized cities of central England. 
Dr. Demerath will also serve as visiting 
lecturer on the faculty of commerce and 
social science of the University of Birming- 
ham, resuming his work at the University 
of North Carolina the first of the year. 

John P. Gillin returned to Latin America 
this summer for his ninth anthropological 
journey, and the third to Guatemala, in 
order to continue his research on the Mayan 
Indians and the modern mestizos or la- 
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dinos. Dr. Gillin investigated the personali- 
ties of witch doctors and magic healers, 
while Mrs. Gillin devoted her attention to 
the patterns-of child-bearing and -rearing 
among the native peoples. 

Guy B. Johnson continued his study, 
begun ten years ago, of the Indians of 
North Carolina. Assisting him are his wife, 
Guion Griffis, and son, Benton. The John- 
sons completed most of the field work on 
their study during the summer and will 
publish the results in book form in the near 
future. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., has been directing a 
radio research project sponsored by the 
Special Devices Center, Office of Naval 
Research, and being conducted jointly by , 
the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence and the Communication Center of the 
University of North Carolina. The objec- 
tives of the study are to secure evidence 
concerning the differential effectiveness of 
different forms of radio presentation for 
instructional purposes and to investigate 
the influence of socioeccnomic backgrounds 
of individuals in the learning process. Dr. 
Ivey resigned in September to serve as 
director of a study-action program of the 
Southern Regional Council on Education. 

Lee M. Brooks, after a year as visiting 
professor at the University of Hawaii, has 
returned to resume his work at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. ~ 

Daniel O. Price, research associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, 
has been appointed associate professor in 
the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

Joffre Coe joins the staff this fall as 
instructor in anthropology. New courses 
which he will offer include Indians of North 
America, archeology of North America, and 
research methods in archeology. 

Arnold Nash, head of the department 
of relizion, offers a new graduate seminar 
this fall in the sociology of religion. 

Lewis Mumford has been appointed 
visiting lecturer for the coming year under 
the auspices of the department of city and 
regional planning, the Institute for Re- 
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search in Social Science, and the department 
of art. 

Constantine Panunzio, of the Univer- 
sity of California, was visiting professor 
during the summer session and taught 
courses on the family and social institu- 
tions. _ 4 . 
Audrey I. Richards, anthropologist of 
the London School of Economics, taught 
two graduate ‘courses in anthropology 
during the summer session. 

Frederick B. Parker, professor and head 
of the department of sociology, University 
of Delaware, was a visiting professor dur- 
ing the summer. He taught a course in 
social psychology and a graduate seminar 
in industrial sociology. 

Clarence Finlayson, visiting professor, 
is offering a course this fall entitled “Ibero- 
American Social Thought.” 

A. N. J. Den Hollander, professor of 
sociology at the University of Amsterdam, 
was visiting lecturer at the university 
during the past summer. As Rockefeller 
research fellow in 1930-32, Dr. Den Hol- 
lander made a study of the “poor whites” 
in the South. His most recent publication 
is Nederzettingsvormen en—Problemen in de 
Groote Hongaarsche Laagvlakte (Amster- 
dam: J. M. Meulenhoff, 1947). 


University of North Dakota.—The Journal 
notes with regret the passing of T. Wilson 
Cape. Dr. Cape at the time of his death was 
acting head of the department of sociology 
of the University of North Dakota, director, 
Division of Social Work, and was serving 
his second term as president of the National 
Association of the Schools of Social Admin- 
istration. In addition to holding these posi- 
tions, Dr. Cape was an active member on 
various university committees. He was 
formerly president of the University of 
North Dakota chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors; presi- 
dent of the University of North Dakota 
chapter of Alpha Pi Zeta; and, in addition, 
board member of a number of professional 
sociological and social-work societies. 
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Northwestern University—Robert F. 
Winch has resigned from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity to become associate professor in the 
department of sociology at Northwestern. ' 
He will handle work in general sociology, 
social psychology, and research methods. 
His book on courtship and marriage is well 
on the way to completion. 


During the recent summer session the de- 
partments of sociology and psychology ` 
jointly engaged the services of A. T. M. 
Wilson of the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations, London, England. Dr. Wilson 
gave an advanced course in social psycholo- 
gy dealing with problems of group dynamics. 
He also participated in a joint “Symposium 
in Problem Solving,” sponsored by the 
school of speech and the department of 
psychology. In addition, he gave three lec- 
tures to the student body and the general 
public. 

The national sorority of Sigma Delta Tau 
has granted Northwestern University a 
$1,000 fellowship for research in the field of 
leadership, for the year 1948-49. Elizabeth 
Johnson has been granted this fellowship, 
and she will work jointly with the depart- 
ments of sociology and psychology. 

The departments of anthropology, soci- 
ology, and psychology have begun a joint 
project to co-ordinate certain teaching ma- 
terials and to undertake joint research 
projects which touch on these three dis- 
ciplines. The Carnegie Corporation of 
America has granted a postdoctoral and a 
predoctoral fellowship to aid in this project. 
Northwestern University has granted one 
university fellowship also. Bertha Stavri- 
anos will hold the postdoctoral fellowship 
and Peter Jacobsohn, the predoctoral fel- 
lowship. The university fellowship will be 
filled later. 

Robert C. Sorensen, a candidate for the 
doctorate who also served as lecturer on the 
summer-session staff, has been appointed 
assistant professor of law at the University 
of Nebraska. He will undertake research 
with a view to co-ordinating legal and socio- 
logical studies. 
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College of the Pacifiec—Louis Wirth of 
the University of Chicago was the speaker 
at the opening session of an intercultural 
relaticns institute held in July. 

Kurt Wolff of Ohio State University 
was a visiting member of the faculty of the 
summer session. 

David K. Bruner is completing his 
first year as associate professor of sociology, 
having come to the West Coast from the 
staff of the Indianapolis Council of Social 
Agencies. He is responsible for the pre- 
professional social-work training program. 


University of Pennsyluania.—James H. S. 
Bossard resumes his course work this fall 
after spending a year at Yale University 
as visiting professor of sociology and fellow 
in Pierson College. 


Purdue University—The sociology cur- 
riculum has been revised and expanded to 
meet the needs of a growing department. 
The Master’s degree is now being offered, 
and there are a number of graduate assist- 
antships open. Those interested should 
apply to the chairman, Harold T. Chris- 
tensen. 

A. Kimball Romney has been appointed 
temporary instructor in sociology, taking 
the place of Walter Hirsch, who has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for gradu- 
ate study. 


San Francisco College for Women.—Be- 
ginning with the academic year 1948-490 
sociology has been established as a separate 
unit of the department of social sciences. In 
addition to the regular courses in principles, 
pathology, and social psychology, the basic 
course in cultural anthropology has been 
included on a semester basis. Students may 
elect sociology as their major field in prepa- 
ration for social work and nursing education. 
Allen Spitzer, assistant professor of sociclo- 
gy, will be responsible for instruction in the 
new unit. 


Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues—The society offers the Ed- 
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ward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations 
Award, a thousand-dollar United States . 
government bond, for the year 1948-49. , 
The award is to be given to that group or 
individual who, in the opinion of the judges 
yet to be selected, presents the most pro- 
vocative, original action-related program 
to improve intergroup relations in this 
country. 

The competition, open to everyone in 
the United States, begins immediately and 
will close July 1, 1949. The award will be 
made to the winner at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (of which the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues is a division) 
in Denver, Colorado, in September, 1949. 

Inquiries concerning the new contest 
should be addressed to Ronald Lippitt, 
president, Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Hornell Hart was named in September 
as the winner of the Edward L. Bernays 
Atomic Energy Award offered by the so- 
ciety in 1947-48 for the best action-related 
research in the social implications of atomic 
energy. Dr. Hart’s essay was entitled 
“Social Science and the Atomic Crisis.” 


Teachers College, Columbia University.— 
Willard S. Elsbree, executive officer of the 
Teachers College Institute of Field Studies, 
announced in August that a comprehensive, 
six-point, year-long survey of the education- 
al system of Puerto Rico was undertaken in 
September. Plans for the survey have been 
approved by the Puerto Rican Department 
of Education, represented by Commissioner 
Francisco Collazo. The Planning Committee 
of the survey, composed of Dr. Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, director of the undertaking, 
Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell, and Dr. 
Elsbree, left New York on September r2 for 
a preliminary investigation of Puerto Rican 
educational problems. 

The terms of the agreement between the 
Puerto Rican Department of Education and 
Teachers College call for a thorough study 
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of six specific areas. Special attention will be 
given to the objectives and procedures in 
elementary and secondary education and to 
the provisions for vocational education. A 
‘study will be made of the relationship of 
school buildings and the school-building pro- 
gram to the curriculum. Problems of cur- 
riculum evaluation will be considered. Fac- 
tors in Puerto Rican life—economic and 
social—which affect child development and 
consequently the curriculum will be ana- 
lyzed. The sixth problem area to receive 
consideration will be the language of instruc- 
tion. in the schools, which is English al- 
though the majority of the population is 
Spanish-speaking in daily life. 

The survey staff is composed of Ruth 
Cunningham, specialist in the relation of 
child growth and development to the cur- 
riculum; Florence B. Stratemeyer and Alice 
Miel, experts on elementary-school educa- 
tion; William E. Featherstone, authority on 
secondary-school curriculums; Hamden L. 
Forkner, head of the department of business 
and vocational education at Teachers Col- 
lege; and Aileen T. Kitchin, specialist in 
language problems. Miss Marcella B. Lawler 
will assist the director and participate in the 
study of secondary schools. 

- A series of progress reports will be pre- 

sented to Commissioner Collazo as the 
work of the survey proceeds. A written re- 
port containing the findings and specific 
recommendations of Teachers College for 
the information and guidance of the Puerto 
Rican Department of Education will be 
completed not later than July 1, 1949. This 
will constitute a first step in a long-term 
program of the Puerto Rican Department 
of Education in the improvement of the 
public schools. 


University of Utah —Ernest W. Burgess, 
professor of sociology, University of Chica- 
go, has accepted an appointment as visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Utah for the winter quarter, 1949. 

Seldon D. Bacon, associate professor of 
sociology and fellow of Branford College, 
Yale University, has accepted a position as 
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visiting professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah for the spring quarter, 1949. 

Owen F. Beal, professor of sociology at 
the University of Utah from 1922 to 1948, 
was retired June 30, 1948, with the rank 
and title of emeritus professor of sociology. 

Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and member of the 
Council, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, was a delegate to the International 
Congress on Mental Health, held in London, 
August 12-21, 1948. 


University of W ashington.—Jessie F. Stein- 
er, professor of sociology and former chair- 
man of the department, retired at the end 
of the spring quarter as professor emeritus. 
Dr. Steiner will spend next year in Honolulu 
where he will teach part time at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Robert Faris joined the department in 
September as professor of sociology. Dr. 
Faris, formerly of the staff of the University 
of Syracuse, taught in the recent summer 
session at the University of Washington. 

David Carpenter, who has been in Japan 
since V-J Day, has joined tke department 
as instructor. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld, professor of sociology 
and director of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University, was 
Walker-Ames professor in the department 
during part of the spring and summer terms. 

Norman S. Hayner left this summer for 
Mexico where he will spend his sabbatical 
studying community problems and social 
change. 

An Office of Population Research has 
been organized within the department of 
sociology under the directorship of Calvin 
F. Schmid. 

John James, a graduate student and in- 
structor in the department, has accepted a 
position as lecturer in sociology for the com- 
ing year at the University of Califognia, 
Los Angeles, - 

Raymond E. Bassett went to the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire as associate profes- 
sor of sociology. 

Georges Sabagh of the University of 
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California, who spent last year at the Office 
of Population Research in Princeton, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
department. 

Charles Bowerman, assistant professor of 
sociology, received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this spring. 

Ruth A. Inglis has been working ona 
survey of the use of films to promote inter- 
national understanding, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Hoover Library and 
Institute of Stanford University. ` 

Morris Hansen of the United States Bu- 
reau cf the Census conducted a three-day 
seminar in areal sampling in July. 

The Washington Public Opinion Labora- 
tory has received six graduate fellowships, 
carrying stipends of $1,000 a year, for train- 
ing research directors. The laboratory has 
appointed Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder from the 
University of New Hampshire as co-director 
with Dr. Stuart C. Dodd to take charge of 
the laboratory in the State College at Pull- 
man. 


Social Relations in the Middle East, an 
orientation course textbook by Stuart C. 
Dodd, has been published in an Arabic edi- 
tion bv. Dar el Kitab from the third English 
edition. = 

William A. Form of Michigan State Col- 
lege spent the summer, in collaboration with 
Delbert C. Miller, in the writing of a text in 
Industrial Sociology to be published by 
Harper and Brothers. l 


West Virginia Universitiy —Harold N. 
Kerr, assistant professor in the department 
of sociology, is on leave of absence during 
the year 1948-49 to continue graduate 
study at Ohio State University. 

Donald W. Olmsted, who last year was a 
graduate student at the University of Wis- 
consin, has joined the department as an 
instmuctor. 
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Harold .A. Gibbard, previously at the 
University of Kansas, assumed his duties as 
professor and head of the department of 
sociology during the 1948 summer session. 


Pan American Union, Social Science Sec- 
tion.—When on July 1, 1948, a Social Sci- 
ence Section was created within the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union, it was decided to under- 
take as the first concrete project a study of 
the Latin-American middle class. The 
outline prepared in this office was sent to 
twenty United States social scientists with 
special interest in Latin-American affairs ` 
and revised in the light of their criticisms. 
A number of distinguished Latin-American 
social scientists have been invited to write 
papers based on the outline. It is hoped 
that some twenty papers can be published 
which will form.the major part of the study. 
A second undertaking is research work by 
the Social Science Section in statistical 
and historical sources. The completed 
study, to be published in 1949, will have 
preliminary chapters on the historical de- 
velopment of the Latin-American middle 
class and some statistical analysis. 

The project on the Latin-American mid- 
dle class is the first of several planned by 
the Social Science Section, in the hope of 
making itself a link between the social 
scientists of the twenty-one American 
republics. An annotated directory of Latin- 
American social science journals is in prepa- 
ration. In co-operation with the Natural 
Science Section, a bimonthly news bulletin 
will soon be issued, at first in Spanish, 
later perhaps also in English. 

Social scientists are requested to keep 
the Pan American Union informed of work 
in progress, particularly in the inter- 
American field, and to avail themselves of 
its services and information. 
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Myths of War. By MARIE BONAPARTE. London: 
Imago Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 161. ros. 6d. 


In this book the Princess Bonaparte exam- 
ines seven modern story-cycles from a psycho- 
analytical viewpoint. She discusses them in con- 
nection with the last war and tries to demon- 
strate the reassuring, symbolic, or propitiatory 
function which was served by the invention, 
transmission, and belief in these mythical 
stories. But several of the myths, such as that 
of the “Devil-Jew,” are in fact quite ancient 
while others, such as that of the “‘Doctored 
Wine,” are by no means restricted to times of 
war. Although a fifth of the book deals with 
anti-Semitism (the Devil-Jew myth) the author 
fails to contribute new insight to this widely dis- 
cussed subject. 

The most interesting part of her analysis con- 
cerns itself with the reappearance of ancient 
symbols and mythical material in modern tech- 
nological disguise as, for example, in the “Corpse 
in the Car,” a cycle of stories to which almost as 
much space is devoted as to the discussion of 
anti-Semitism. 

Twenty-nine different versions of the story 
are presented, all reportedly told and believed 
during the years 1938-42 in such widely sepa- 
rated localities as France and South Africa. 
The story is variedly elaborated, but version 
No. 5 contains all essential elements in brief 
form and is recorded as follows: “A lady is 
travelling from Basle to Zurich. At lunch a 
strange woman tells her: ‘You needn’t fear war 
because Hitler will be murdered before it can 
happen. To prove I’m right, it’s as true as that 
you'll have a dead man in your car when you 
get to Zurich.’ En route she and her chauffeur 
pick up someone hurt in an accident, who dies 
before they get to Zurich” (p. 24). While this 
represents the pre-war version of the story, the 
prediction was materially unaltered during the 
war except that Hitler’s death was then sup- 
posed to herald the end of the war. 

The frequency with which the story appeared 
leads the author to believe that besides its wish- 
fulfilling and reassuring character, it must have 
contained other elements, reaching deep into 


unconscious layers, which led the hearer to be- . 


lieve it despite its irrational nature. In other 
ways, too, she reasons a conneczion between the 
invention and transmission of the story and the 
character of older myths. Hər analyses are 
ingenious, if not always convincing. 

Bonaparte stresses that in all versions of the 
story a man enters the car of a lady. He is not 
necessarily the victim of an accident; in some 
versions he is healthy at the start but suddenly 
grows deathly ill. This innocent young man 
must die (be sacrificed) so that the prediction 
of the stranger (the soothsayer) may come true. 
The author thinks that this sacrifice is. inti- 
mately connected with Oedipa- guilt, although 
the lex talionis seems sufficient to explain why 
one man must die before anotker (Hitler) may 
do so, in accordance with the prediction. One of 
her most interesting observations is how, in 
modern myth, the car has taker the place of the 
Horse of Death, Charon’s bark, or the sacrificial 


pyre. 

Unfortunately, the author’s analysis is not 
free of a type of specious reasoning within the 
psychoanalytic frame of reference which is far 
too shallow. For instance, when discussing the 
intrinsic connection between tiese stories and 
the rituals in which human victims are sacrificed 
to propitiate fate, the absence of the officiant 
usually present in ancient or primitive rituals of 
this type is explained as follows (p. 19): “The 
officiant remains hidden and perforce anony- 
mous because of the ever-increasing repression 
of man’s age-old aggression.” To explain the ab- 
sence of an element as the resalt of repression 
seems inappropriate if no other evidence can be 
brought forth. Moreover, if the officiant is ab- 
sent because of the repression of aggression, 
why not also the victim, the sacrifice? Such 
shortcomings in the analysis dc not weaken the 
main thesis, but they detract from it, which is 
regrettable because it is interesting enough in 
itself. 

While the ‘‘Corpse in the Car” cycle €s lik- 
ened to the propitiatory sacrifice, the series of 
stories about “Guessed Money” are compared 
with the ritual of. thank offerings. In these 
stories “man in his bargain with fate has become 
as canny and standoffish as a peasant. He only 
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pays an results” (p. 47). As the stories are told, 
somebody correctly guesses the amount of 
money which, for example, a man may be car- 
rying in his pocket. When the guess has been 
proved correct, the man predicts that Hitler will 
die on a certain date. At this the first person 
promises to hand over the correctly guessed 
amount of money if Hitler’s death should indeed 
take place then. j 

While these two cycles are definitely con- 
nected with the last war, others are not equally 
limited. For instance, stories such as those about 
“Doctored Wine” (sedatives mixed into food) 
appeaz wherever men—and probably women 
too—ere living under restricted and anxiety- 
provoking conditions. Not only soldiers in the 
army but also prisoners in jail explain the de- 
cline of sexual impulses by inventing stories 
about having been drugged. Bonaparte explains 
the prevalence of such stories among soldiers by 
comparing them with taboos on intercourse pre- 
ceding the war expeditions of primitive tribes, 
since sexual activities are supposed either to of- 
fend the gods or to weaken the strength of fight- 
ing men. Although such beliefs may account for 
the trust placed in these stories, the fact that 
they are equally prevalent in prisons and bar- 
racks suggests that they are connected with war 
less thar with the type of obedient and rigidly 
controlled life the prisoner or enlisted- man is 
forced to live. 

A collection of stories on the “powerless” and 
the “friendly” enemy are obviously reassuring 
and w’sh-fulfilling in character. In this case the 
author does not even try to connect them spe- 
cifically with myth and ritual. In view of the 
devastating defeat of France it was only natural 
that stories should spring up about the “all- 
powerful” enemy in an attempt to explain Ger- 
many’s victory without sacrificing the self- 
respec: of the Frenchman. Various stories are 
reported in all of which it is implied that Ger- 
many could have vanquished France only with 
the aid of uncanny and secret inventions such as 
a little pellet which could be dropped into water 
to transform it into gasoline. _ 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
stories which were circulated during the war and 
which heve little in common except that they 
werénot founded on fact. They are reports of 
various rumors, such as that German officers 
were found spying in nuns’ garb or that mil- 
lions o= German soldiers drowned in an effort to 
cross the channel. As interesting as these stories 
may be, they add little to the understanding of 
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the psychology of rumor for they are presented 
withcut ordering principles and with no effort at 
explanation. Their discussion rather detracts 
from the initial effort to connect modern story 
invention with ancient or primitive myths. The 
analysis of this connection, although sometimes 
far fetched, is what constitutes the real merit of 
the book. 

Bruno BETTELHEIM 


University of Chicago 


Psyckological Warfare. By Paur M. A. LINE- 
BARGER. Washington: Infantry Journal 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+-259. $3.50. ` 


Psychology and Military Proficiency: A History 
of the Applied Psychology Panel of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee. By 
CuarLes W. Bray. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1948, Pp. xviii-+242. $3.50. 


Mack knowledge of what makes humans tick 
has grown out of a need to face practical prob- 
lems of human motivation and human relations. 
Psychologists are not always in a position to 
conduct their experiments in the laboratory 
where variables are under control. Psychological 
warfare is one of those areas in which things are 
done to masses of people for a definite practical 
purpcse, and the achievement or lack of achieve- 
ment of the purpose is a rough gauge of the 
response to the stimulus. 


Major Linebarger’s book is a profusely illus- 
trated and well-written account of all data avail- 
able to Americans at the present time regarding 
how populations in wartime react to the propa- 
gandz of their own and enemy governments. It 
is at once a description of all the psychological 
warfare activities during World War II and a 
rapid historical survey of psychological warfare 
back to the earliest records in ancient times. 
Hundreds of propositions ebout human reac- 
tions emerge from this book, not all proved to 
the satisfaction of the strict scientist, but all 
having the weight of presumptive evidence be- 
hind them because they apparently worked 
when used. The propositions are especially rele- 
vant zo a situation of stress, and they indicate 
ways in which radical changes in social life can 
be effected deliberately. 


“Psychological warfare comprises the use of 


‘propaganda against an enemy, together with 
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such operational measures as may supplement 
the propaganda” (p. 25). Propaganda is not 
only verbal; it includes behavioral acts which 
have subjective psychological implications for 
the subjects beyond what the acts directly and 
objectively signify. While psychological warfare 
has been used in every war in history, it was 
systematically organized for the first time in 
World War I. The lessons learned by all bel- 
ligerents in that war and the following one are 
summarized and exemplified. Psychological 
warfare has a prebelligerency stage as well as 
later ones, and the author is not backward in 
indicating ways in which the United States is 
now the object of such attack by Russia. Since 
techniques and knowledge have developed to a 
fine point, the author expects that belligerents 
in the next war will rely much more on psycho- 
logical warfare than in previous wars. 

It is difficult for a nonspecialist to criticize a 
professional text. Tentatively, therefore, this 
reviewer will express his feeling that the author 
underestimates the role of ideology as a factor 
in a nation’s morale. He correctly points to 
loyalty to American civilization as the major 

_basis for our resistance to enemy propaganda in 
the last war but fails to give equal weight to 
fascism, communism, or the God-emperor myth 
(p. 25). He talks of psychological warfare as a 
game, appealing to gentlemen (p. 61) even 
though sometimes unsportsmanlike (p. 28). It 
may be a slip, except that it occurs twice (pp. 
70, 78), that he defines Leninist philosophy as 
the “ends justified by the means” instead of vice 
versa. Another major mistake is that the psy- 
chological warfare experts apparently have 
made little study of what the soldier really 
thinks. Linebarger does set up the valuable con- 
‘cept of the “propaganda man”—the average 
enemy reachable by. propaganda—but then he 
tries to guess how he would feel if he were this 
propaganda man rather than how the propa- 
ganda man himself feels. An example of distor- 
tion arising from this failure is that he fails to 
distinguish the soldier’s culture from the civil- 
ian’s culture. To use Linebarger’s criteria, a 
most important type of propaganda against 
American troops was Mauldin’s cartoons, and 
yet we know that Mauldin’s diatribes ‘against 
the American army system aided our soldiers’ 
morale. 

The book is fascinating to the general reader. 
It is highly suggestive to the social psychologist 
and sociologist. Its unusual political frankness 
can be appreciated by a student of government, 
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as when he reveals that Robert Sherwood had 
more power than his ostensible superior, Elmer 
Davis (p. 178). It would be dangezous to let his 
advice about current foreign relations go un- 
heeded. 

There is a curious lag of two years between 
the time the Foreword was written and Bray’s 
date of publication. Does this mean that the 
peace of 1946 caused a decision rot to publish 
the book, but that the “cold war” of 1948 stimu- 
lated a reconsideration? Psycholegy and Mili- 
tary Proficiency is an abbreviatec summary of 
the work of some two hundred psychologists in 
World War IT. The studies were cone on a con- 
tract basis with the armed forces, primarily the 
Navy, with the National Defense Research 
Committee acting as middleman. The problems 
tackled were those of physiological psychology 
and notof social psychology. Theyincluded tests 
for classification into assignment on such bases 
as interest, emotional stability, leadership, tests 
for the selection of specialists, aids in training, 
improvements in communication, improve- 
ments in the handling of complicated weapons 
and machinery, tests of achieverment and pro- 
ficiency. The whole set of operations undoubt- 
edly saved the government milbons, perhaps 
billions, of dollars and yet cost relatively little. 

From the standpoint of psychological sci- 
ence, the studies reported added nothing to the- 
ory and little to method. From the standpoint 
of the armed forces, the psychologists had a dif- 
ficult time getting acquainted with peculiarly 
military conditions, and there was always a sig- 
nificant lag between the posing af the problem 
and its solution. There was also a curious lack 
of co-ordination with other sozial scientists 
working for the armed forces: for example, the | 
Panel scientists tried to develop a predictive 
test for mental breakdown after the Research 
Branch of the Army spent some time on that 
same problem. (The Research Brench’s test had 
higher predictive value.) The leadership studies, 
too, duplicated much that had already been 
completed. Such unnecessary duplication arose 
mainly from the cleavage between various 
branches of the service, but the scientists should 
have been in closer communication with each 
other. Despite these weaknesses, the book dem- 
onstrates the meticulousness, the high practical 
value, and the great scientific intelligence of the 
psychologists who served the nation in a profes- 
sional capacity during World War II. Here is 
clear indication that the science of psychology 
made an important contribution io the conduct 
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of the war, and that the armed forces recognized 
that contribution. 

ARNOLD M. ROSE 
Washington University 


Prejudice and Property: An Historic Brief 
` ogeinst Racial Covenants. By Tom C. CLARK 
and Pari B. Pertman. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 104. $2.00. 


In letting the people ‘‘in on the law” through 
publishing the government’s amicus curiae brief 
on racial restrictive covenants, the Attorney- 
Gereral and the Solicitor-General of the United 
States have performed a public service con- 
sonant with their oaths of office. The funda- 
mertal question with which this brief is con- 
cerned is whether or not the courts should en- 
force agreements that bar one—a fellow-citizen 
—from occupying a residence because of the 
color of his skin or the nature of his beliefs. This 
issue had not been put before the Supzeme 
Court until this year, despite the fact that re- 
strictive covenants have appeared as issues 
before that body in one form or another since 
Lor". 

The government’s brief maintains that the 
United States has a special responsibility to 
guarantee the rights of its citizens; that judicial 
enforcement of restrictive ordinances is in viola- 
tion of these rights; that such an enforcement 
is contrary to public policy and common law. 
Finzlly, this “friend of the court” argues that 
American race conflict “cannot be promoted by 
depriving citizens of their constitutional] rights 
and privileges.” 

The brief is documented with nearly three 
hundred legal references, indicating extensive 
and critical legal research. The supplementary 
social and economic references, while adequate, 
are not so carefully selected. The conclusions of 
the brief are in keeping with the temper of the 
times, even if the materials from which they are 
‘deduced are frequently fragmentary and opin- 
ionated. The reference table on the increase in 
Negro populations in selected industrial centers 
(p. 13) is carelessly constructed and ‘inaccu- 
rately printed. j 

All of this, however, is mere quibbling. After 
alf the government did come to the aid of the 
People; the People won; and the brief becomes 
a historic document in the annals of their 
struggle for the recognition of human rights ina 
property-rights—minded society. 

te 0d Tra DE A. RED 
Haverford College ` 
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Mental Health in Modern Society. By THOMAS 
A. C. RENNIE, M.D., and LurTmeR E. Woop- 
WARD, PH.D. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1948. Pp. xviii+424. $4.00. 

This book, published in the year of the Inter- 
national Congress on World Citizenship and 
Mental Health, is a most timely publication, 
serving, as probably will the Congress itself, to 
document simultaneously the ambitions and 
hopes of mental hygienists, on the one hand, and 
their competence, on the other. 

The aim of the authors, as indicated by chap- 
ter titles, seems to have been a compendium. 
They begin with a survey of “Lessons from the 
War Period,” move on to a statement of ‘‘Post- 
emergency Problems in Mental Health,” and 
conclude with a long (267 pp.) section on 
“Sources of Help in Treatment and Preven- 
tion.” 

The first section contains a very detailed sur- 
vey cf the experiences of the armed services and 
the Veterans Administration, together with a 
chapter on the “dynamics and motivation” of 
the psychiatric disabilities of war. The ‘second 
section consists of a single chapter on the psy- 
chiatric “‘residuals of the war.” The last section 
surveys the contribution of physicians, social 
workers, and psychologists; mental hygiene and 
church life; mental hygiene in industry; mental 
hygiene of family life; and mental hygiene in 
education. A chapter on “practical considera- ` 
tions” in interviewing and counseling is in- 
cluded, and the volume concludes with “Sum- 
mary and Prospect, The Individual and So- 
ciety.” If the authors did treat adequately these 
several topics, the volume might indeed mark a 
milestone in the theory of application of the 
social and biological sciences. 

One could wish that there had been a clearer 
perception of those to whom the book was ad- 
dressed. If it is intended for laymen, it is, in 
paragraphs and sections, technical beyond the 
need for clarity, detailed beyond their probable 
depth of interest, and tentative and faltering 
beyond the bound of necessary caution. If it is 
intended for the fellow-practitioner or for the 
scientist, it is not sufficiently detailed to permit 
judgment or sufficiently precise to permit one 
to disentangle the exact proposition that the 
authors are trying to establish. Typical of much 
of the volume are descriptions of results of 
treatment where the figures for an experimental 
group are given with great precision and the 
corresponding details for the contro] group are 
referred to in terms of “many,” “some,” “a 
few” ip. 125). If judgment is to rest on faith, the 
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first set of figures is superfluous; if it is to rest 
on the findings, the second set is useless. 

One could also wish that more care had been 
exercised in terminology. Terms like “tough 
mental fiber” (p. 3), “tendency to nervousness” 
(p. 4), seem to contribute little to clear thinking 
or sound mental hygiene. 

One might wish, too, that the authors would 
adopt a consistent position on a number of 
topics. On page 383 they call for a “major em- 
phasis in education” that is to make social life, 
with “its requirement of prescribed patterns of 
conduct, emotionally acceptable to the child, so 
that he can learn the necessary lessons without 
the resentment or hostility that blocks social 
order... .”; on page 365 they call for meliorists 
as teachers. On page 370 they call for the presen- 
tation of ethical standards (as ultimate goals to 
be achieved, it is true, in a series of successive 
approximations, but nevertheless as stable land- 
marks); on page 374 they adopt Chisho]m’s the- 
sis that “various concepts and loyalties” are to 
be treated as “experimental ways” of solving 
life’s problems. On pages 18 and 19 we learn that 
it is important for a soldier’s morale to “know 
our enemies” (in the invidious sense of the 
Morale Services Division Films), and on page 23 
we find that “lectures on the vileness of the 
enemy were found to mean little.” On page 1¢ 
a “strong sense of purpose” and a “cause” are 
operationally effective; on page 22 heroism is 
much more realistically tied to the “audience,” 
to social expectations of the face-to-face group. 
On page 94 we learn that the war developed 
only “one outstandingly effective new tech- 
nique”—narcosynthesis; on page 34 we learn 
there were “three outstanding developments 
during World War II in the methods of treating 
N.P. casualties” —‘“narcosynthesis, group ther- 
apy and the shortened convalescence with em- 
phasis on patient activity.” One could list a 
dozen more such self-contradictions of greater o> 
less importance. 

One might wish that the authors would pre- 
sent the evidence for some of their key state- 
ments: “Most people find it good to . . . operate 
machines” (p. 273); “through the control of 
speedy and powerful machines, they [workers] 
get a sense of creativeness on a much grander 
scale” (p. 274); “there are, however, no in- 
soluble conflicts between the goa] of mass pro- 
duction and the social and psychological needs 
of workers” (ibid.); “underlying the collective 
insecurity that precipitates war is the individual 
insecurity that comes from emotional imma- 
turity” (p. 387), and so on through the book. 
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But these are trivial faults. The major criti- 
cism—and it is this that makes tne future, as 


envisaged by the authors, terrifying to this 


reader—is that they have produced a political 
document in the belief that they were writing a 
scientific one. The future referred to is one in 
which men with as little critical insight as they 
into the social sources and consequ2nces of their 
opinions will have a substantial induence in the 
determination of social policy. What is terrify- 
ing is the complete absence of the sense of bias, 
together with a not quite systemazic, but quite 
preponderant bias in favor of things-as-they-are 
or, more exactly, things-as-the-N.A.M.-would- 
have-us-think-they-are. Men who would protest 
to high heaven the prescription of a barbiturate 
by someone with no training in following out its 
consequences on the body of the ‘ victim” will, 
with no evident qualms, make the most sweep- 
ing recommendations for education, industry, 
ethics, with no apparent knowledge of the price 


_ of such changes, the mutual compatibility of 


the various elements suggested, or their relation 
to other preferences and possibilit-es, 


So serious a charge needs documentation, 
and for this the reader may as well turn to the 
chapter on industry as to any otaer. It is dif- 
ficult to believe, on reading the chapter, that the 
authors have ever really known a worker or a 
work-situation intimately, unless cne accepts as 
though it were intimate acquaintance the kind 
of “knowledge about” a person or situation that 
a worker is willing to give a physician—and, 
usually, a management-paid one at that. On 
page 274 they treat together, as if they were 
equivalent, the desire of the individual to get 
ahead of other individuals and tne policies of 
unions in seeking a larger share of the produc- 
tion pie by subordinating this individual-com- 
petitive omnia-conira-omnes orieatation to a 
program of moving ahead together. They as- 
sume on the same page no conflicz between the 
goals of mass production and the psychological 
and social needs of workers. They assume with- 
out question the end of “more goods for more 
people” as somehow “natural” or desirable. 

They gloss over the difference between the 
situation in the armed services, with a substan- 
tially common goal for all, and the situatiorin 
industry with its central struggle over who is to 
have what of what there is to get—not only 
goods but also deference, power, and security 
(p. 276). They talk of “the good of the [indus- 
trial] group” (p. 277)—on the analogy, one sup- 
poses, of “what helps business helps America” — 
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and they call for “work habits which involve 
self-sacrifice” in the name of this supposed com- 
mon good. They state also what is to be done; 
workers “‘must be assured in a practical way that 
industry is concerned with their personal wel- 
fare and happiness” (p. 277); management is to 
learn to “use constructively the informal organi- 
zation”; the source of anxiety and fear in indus- 
try is not in the nature of the collective eco- 
nomic arrangements, but “individual reactions” 
which gradually “come to pervade the group as 


a whole” (p. 280); the “new administrator’ is to- 


learn to “take into account” the other person’s 
point cf view as a means of “obtaining that per- 
son’s cooperation” (p. 282); the “new adminis- 
tratcr” must understand “feelings” in order to 
“control” them (zbid.); there must be “under- 
standing and acceptance of workers by em- 
ployers” or supervisors in a kind of feudal 
paternalism (p. 283); “It is good business to see 
to it that the members of our industrial teams 
get information to make them conscious of the 
fact that they are on the team” (p. 285). 


Throughout, the authors profess a “demo- 
cratic” preference. How they reconcile this with 
the present methods of policy-making in indus- 
try, with their evident acceptance of a more 
enlightened because more paternalistic manage- 
ment, with the method of distribution of the 
industrial product, with an essentially manipu- 
latory technique—make the workers “feel” this, 
make them “see” that, or “make them aware 
of” something else, despite all the realities— 
how they effect this reconciliation in their own 
minds is hard to say. 

Lest the reviewer be misunderstood, let him 
hastily add that he believes the authors are 
genuinely desirous of democracy, humaneness, 
and fair dealing; this is not fascism consciously 
masquerading. They merely do not seem to 
know what these things presently imply or to 
have any awareness of what interests they 
themselves serve. If there existed no body of 
knowledge which would permit one to recognize 
and, to some extent, allow for the biases nor- 
mally characteristic of a given social position, it 
would be easier to understand how scientists 
could, in good faith, put forth so patently par- 
tisąn an argument. The existence, however, of 
the insights which are virtually common coin 
among social scientists makes such writing very 
difficult to defend. 

Jonn R. SEELEY 


Toronto 
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Abnormal Psychology: A Clinical Approach to . 
Psychological Deviants. By James D. Pace. ~ 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book. ` 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xviit+441. $4.00. 


Designed for beginning students, this text 
describes some pertinent and characteristic 
facets of deviant behavior: the scope and place 
of abnormal psychology, the motives and men- 
tal mechanisms involved in aberrant activity, 
the “causes,” symptoms, treatment and/or care 
of the neuroses, functional and organic psycho- 
ses, epilepsy, mental deficiency, and antisocial 
behavior. It also devotes two chapters to some 
schools of psychotherapy, particularly psycho- 
analysis and related systems. 


Being oriented to the organic, the work em- 
phasizes heredity and constitution. Experiential 
crises are considered, at worst, as precipitating 
an already latent predisposition. “Almost every- 
one at some time in his life is exposed to as up- 
setting or anxiety-producing situations as those 
experienced by the overwhelming majority of 
psychological deviants” (pp. 86-87). The “most 
satisfactory test” of this hypothesis is a com- 
parison of the incidence of psychotic and neu- 
rotic disorders during national crises, wars, and 
depressions with normal periods. Since no ap- 
preciable increase is noted for either disorder 
during eras of collective strain, the inference is 
that subsequent social experiences are not cru- 
cial. The implicit fallacy is that collective crises 
are equated with the summation of personal up- 
sets. That group crises can be so regarded ap- 
pears doubtful. During periods of collective 
stress, personal conflicts may be more readily 
communicated because they are experienced in 
common; the group itself becomes more cohe- 
sive, which tends to prevent personal break- 
down. Individual members of a group may be 
affected in different ways; some may even be 
relieved of personal responsibilities. In short, 
until we have more definitive knowledge of the 
meaning of these phenomena to the persons in- 
volved, this evidence, we suspect, seems too 
tenuous to warrant this conclusion. 

The logical implication of the author’s the- 
oretical position is that persons who have an 
innate and childhood stability are immune from 
neurotic and functionally psychotic breakdown; 
their breakdowns consist mainly of temporary 
“stress reactions.” In some marginal neurotic 
disorders the distinction between those who are 
predisposed and these who are not predisposed 
is sometimes specious, unless predisposition 
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means the particular bent of the personality. Do 
any unstable children achieve “normal” stabil- 
ity in adulthood? To what extent are persons 
` who presumably are neurotically predisposed 
deterred from breakdown by their current social 
relationships and social situations? We have 
very scanty knowledge about these problems 
and the lumping-together of disturbing and dis- 
tressing experiences of presumably normal and 
neurotic persons is not helpful in their solution. 
Despite the perspective of the text, it does 
have merit as a teaching medium for introduc- 
tory courses. It is readable, up to date, and il- 
lustrates the types of disorders by interesting if 
simplified personal documents and dialogues; it 
presents statistics and charts when necessary. 
With a measured symmetry of space allotted to 
the discrete topics, it provides the student with 
a clear if categorical version of the content of 
abnormal behavior. A glossary and a list of 
visual aids are added. 
S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of the Sick So- 
ciety. By James L. HarLmay, M.D., D.P.H. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 278. $3.50. 

Dr. Halliday, a British psychiatrist and pub- 
lic health expert, has in this book presented a 
foundation and directions for sociological re- 
search in the field of health. 

Modern medicine has become extremely spe- 
cialized and mechanical, emphasizing intra- 
organic aspects. Dr. Halliday presents a syn- 
thetic, dynamic, and socially oriented approach. 
This requires of medical research and practice a 
better psychological understanding and a 
greater knowledge of the social environment in 
which the individual lives. While demonstrating 
the relationship between social equilibrium and 
personal health, Dr. Halliday makes a good case 
for social engineering as a public health service. 
“The preventive medicine of the future will þe- 
come concerned increasingly with the investiga- 
tion of noxious psychological factors of com- 
munal environment” (p. 23). 

The thesis presented by the author is that 
social disequilibrium is reflected in personal dis- 
equilibrium which in turn is expressed in the 
whole behavior of the individual including or- 
ganic functioning. Not all ailments are equally 
involved with both social and psychological ad- 
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justment (e.g., infectious diseases), but some, 
like peptic ulcer, seem to be largely so. In 1900, 
perforations from peptic ulcer predominated in 
females, but by 1930 they predominated in 
males. Furthermore, as incidence in females de- 
clined, their age of maximum frequency in- 
creased, and as incidence in males increased, the 
age of maximum frequency decreased. Similar 
changes are found for diabetes and other dis- 
eases. Accepting the accuracy of the data, it is 
difficult to find other than social and psycho- 
logical interpretations to explain the facts. 

Dr. Halliday weaves a fabric o three threads 
—psychological theory, social theory, and some 
Interesting morbidity-rate data. What flimsiness 
there is may be attributed to weakness in the 
social interpretation. This fault is one of the 
virtues of the book, for it makes so obvious the 
need for sociological research or the problem. 
Psychiatrists are trained in medical and psycho- 
logical pathology but tend to be amateurs in the 
field of social pathology. Dr. Halliday exempli- 
fies this condition, but he is able by keen percep- 
tion and good presentation to state many of the 
basic problems. Dr. Halliday’s bcok is an excel- 
lent introduction to psychosocial medicine and 
many readers will find in it stimulating leads to 
fruitful sociological research in an area which 
has been neglected. 

Martin B. LOEB 
Chicago 


140 Million Patients. By CARL MALMBERG. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. xii+ 
242. $2.75. 

Carl Malmberg, according to the book 
jacket, is a former information specialist for the 
United States Public Health Service and chief 
investigator for the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Health and Education. He con- 
siders that there are fundamental inadequacies 
in the medical care the American people are re- 
ceiving. In his opinion these result from the pre- 
vailing individualistic pattern of American 
medical practice. To improve it and ease the 
economic burden of illness, he advocates the 


-adoption of a nation-wide hezlth insurąnce 


system. 

The author attacks the fiction that we are 
“the healthiest people in the world” and pre- 
sents Selective Service System figures as final 
condemnation of the state of our national 


‘health. Out of seventeen million draftees ex- 
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amined, six million five hundred thousand 
had physical or mental defects which rendered 
them unfit for military service. Many of these 
were easily remediable. The author states that 
the task he has set himself is to ascertain why 
such defects had accumulated in our population 
and why they had not been remedied. 

He finds that medical care costs tco much, 
that much of it is poor, that hospitals are too few 
and iradequate, and that many people go with- 
out proper medical care because they cannot 
afford it or because itis not available. The costs 
of medical care are reported to be an important 
factor in cases of dependency. They are also the 
most frequent cause of borrowing from small 
loan companies and the cashing of war bonds. 
In eveluating the available medical care Malm- 
berg retreats, as the cautious layman must, and 
lets the doctors speak through their professional 
journals. The reported cases of improper diag- 
nosis and treatment do not inspire lay con- 
fidenc2 in doctors. Large areas. of our country 
are shown to be without public health facilities, 

- hospitals, or practicing physicians. In a large 
proportion of hospitals staffs and equipment are 
grossly inadequate. These conditions, observes 
Malmberg, “make a mockery of all the glib talk 
about the high quality of American medical 
care,” 

To make good medical care available to more 
people of this nation, the author advocates the 
adoption of President Truman’s recommenda- 
tions to Congress for a comprehensive national 
health program. More specifically, he advocates 
the passage of the bill before Congress (S. 1320 
and H.R. 3548) which embodies the President’s 
recommendations. For Malmberg, the keystone 
of the entire program is the provision for the 
prepayment of medical-care expenses through a 
nation-wide insurance system. This would “cor- 
rect the most fundamental weakness in our 
health set-up—the inability of most people to 
get gcod medical care at a price within their 
means.” Federal aid for hospitals, public 
health, medical education, and research would, 
he considers, go far toward removing those 
areas’ present limitations in adequate and wide- 
spreac medical care. 


Tm the final sections of his book the author 
defencs the bill against the attacks being led, in 
the main, by the American Medical Association. 
He discusses some current misinformation about 
the purposes and provisions of the health bill 
and analyzes some of the resistances to it. The 
arguments advanced against it are revealed to 
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be surprisingly similar to those once advanced 
against public support of education in this 
country. i 

Tais is not a well-written book. In his anxiety 
to present a great deal of material the author 
does not always take the time to establish its 
relevancy to the central problem with which he 
is dealing. Material on fee-splitting, self-treat- 
ment by the public, drug advertising, and 
“kick-backs” to doctors from commercial houses 
seems to be padding rather than an advancing 
of the author’s arguments. This does not mean 
that such material may not be relevant to the 
problems of medical care in this country—but 
the author has not bothered to establish it as 
such. The book is, however, a good presentation 
of the medical needs of this country, and it ar- 
gues well the case for a national health program, 

The essential problem with which this book 
deals is the changing social conception of medi- 
cine. The concept of democracy is being en- 
larged to include general medical care as a © 
“right.” The reaction of the medical profession 
appears to have been to split along the axis of 
its basic dilemma—the “service ideal” versus 
financial considerations. The American Medical 
Association appears to be the spokesman for a 
financially intrenched interest group. Yet other 
doctcrs are leading the fight for social medicine. 
This is an area in which fruitful research could 
be done on the social definition of a profession 
and its response to changing social values. 


Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Man, Weather, Sun. By Wirttam F. PETER- 
sen, M.D. Springfield, Il.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1948. Pp. 463. $10. 


The author, Dr. Petersen, is chairman of the 
Board of the Chicago Institute of Medicine and 
for many years professor of pathology of the 
University of Illinois Medical College. He has 
long ziven serious attention to the influence of 
weather and climate on the health and disease of 
man. This volume starts out with reports of con- 
trolled experiments or tests on three healthy 
triplets. The informed reader will probably ob- 
ject to the brevity of the experimental period 
(six weeks) for any final conclusion. In Parts II, 
III, and IV Dr. Petersen deals statistically with 
the problem on a. world-wide basis. The final 
section deals with ancient historical events as 
possibly related to weather and climate of those 
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specific areas and times. The problem dealt 
with in this book is as difficult as it is important. 
We are told (p. 409): “If mass man is conci- 
tioned by the weather, and the weather is condi- 
tioned by the sun, then the sun is master of our 
destiny.” This may convey a tinge of dogma- 


tism, not yet justified by proved facts. But Dr. 


Petersen is an investigator, not a dogmatist, as 
shown by this statement in the Preface: “It [this 
book] offers no deep well of information from 
which to ladle cures for the halt and the 
blind.” The book is chailenging but not easy 
reading. It will make you pause and ponder. 
And that alone is worth while. 

: A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Freudian Psychology and Veblen’s Social 
Theory. By Louis SCHNEDER. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. x-+270. $3.25. 


Analogies in the writings of Freud and 
Veblen readily come to mind: “Both men were 
severe critics of modern civilization. Each tried 
to implement his criticisms by an appeal to hu- 
man nature” (p. 134). The author makes the 
most of these and other, more specific parallel- 
isms. But his primary effort is directed beyond 
the comparison of two systems of thought, toa 
general exploration of the interrelations of so- 
ciology and psychoanalysis. In this quest 
Schneider draws heavily on the post-Freudian 


and neo-Freudian literatures for psychological ° 


formulations applicable to social analysis. The 
choice of Veblen’s theory for this study is justi- 
fied by the large and explicit role of psychologi- 
cal elements in his theory and by the attention 
which Veblen gave to the interplay of institu- 
tional and psychological components. 

The three major sections of the book provide, 
first, a critical exposition of the psychoanalysts’ 
and Veblen’s views of human nature; second, an 
examination of crucial issues (rationality, the 
psychic role of norms) in the interrelations of 
social theory and clinical psychology; and, final- 
ly, a pair of cases in point (the leisure class, 
modern Germany) in which empirical and 
methodological considerations are adduced for 
the view that there are valid “systematic modes 
for relating the two levels” (p. 178). Schneider 


attempts here to demonstrate that there are spe- _ 


cific empirical “connections” between the indi- 
vidual and institutional levels and that these 
levels are “interdependent,” “congruent,” and 
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mutually “reinforcing.” For example, the 
“striving for power” is linked with “conspicuous 
consumption”; the “anonymity” of money with 
increased opportunities to express “hostility.” 

In a volume of small dimensions one does not 
expect an exhaustive exposition of theories, In- 
deed, Schneider is selective to the point of 
eclecticism. The treatment of Veblen necessarily 
fails to do justice to the breadth of his contribu- 
tion to social science. However, given a rela- 
tively narrow focus of interest on a particular 
issue of social theory—in the present case, its 
relation to clinical psychology—it may justi- 
fiably be demanded that the ccmpetent critic 
illuminate both in detail and in fundamentals 
the problem of his choice. Schneider does this. 
Especially valuable is his attention to difficul- 
ties encountered when categories appropriate to 
one level of analysis are brought into the the- 
oretical framework of the other; che “instinct of 
workmanship” and “paranoid culture” come in 
for criticism on these grounds. This is timely 
counsel against psychological reductionism and 
the identification of elements of institutional 
structure with characterological traits. The con- 
siderable methodological sophistication of this 
study is in marked contrast with the current 
facile declarations in favor of “interdisciplinary 
research.” Sociologists who are tempted to go 
native in their flirtations with psychiatry will do 
well to ponder the warning ‘implicit in 
Schneider’s analysis. 
` The pitfall of a purely theoretical and critical 
study is, of course, its tenuous working connec- 
tion with actual data. Schneider tends to accept 
at face value the generalizations of the “basic 
personality structure” schoo] and leans too 
heavily on some rather dubious authorities in 
the analysis of modern Germany. In the latter 
instance, he overworks the notion of a con- 
vergence of views in current jcurnalistic, his- 
torical, sociological, and psychiatric accounts of 
the German problem. An eclectic analysis of a 
small sample of writers can prove convergence 
upon almost any presupposed position. 

This monograph lays down the broad outline 
of a strategic approach to sociopsychological 
analysis. But it is doubtful that the criteria of 
connection, interdependence, congruence, and 
reinforcement are sharply enough defined And 
that the data assembled here are wholly ade- 
quate to prove such relationships. 


Otis DUDLEY DUNCAN 


University of Chicago. 
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Some Tasks for Education. By Str RICHARD 
LIVINGSTONE. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. vi+98. $1.50. 


Foundations of American Education. By HAROLD 
_ Rocce. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co. 1947. Pp. xxii+826. $5.00. 


Each of the four chapters of Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s book focuses on its central con- 
cern: education for the modern world. The tasks 
are the education of the human spirit, the devel- 
opment of character, the civilization of democ- 
racy, and training in the virtues of candor and 
impartiality. The book is written with the 
charm, the wisdom, and the insight which only 
Sir Richard can command. Although the re- 
viewer is thankful to him for a rigorous treat- 
ment of what is for many little more than a 
cliché—“education for the modern world”—he 
cannot agree with the author’s major assump- 
tion that, although science has helped mankind 
greatly, “it gives no support to the theory of life 
commonly called humanism” (p. 31). Despite 
this, the book has more to say to teachers that is 
worth their reading than dozens of books and 
tracts written for them which claim to deal with 
the vital problems it discusses. 

. The foundations about which Mr. Rugg 
writes are the human foundations: a new bio- 
psyckology, “the study of man, his nature and 
behavior”; a new sociology, “an emerging sci- 
ence of ‘society and culture”; a new aesthetics, 
“the study of man’s expression and apprecia- 
tion”; and a new ethics, “the emerging moral 
codes and the formulation of first principles of 
ethical conduct for the new industrial society.” 
The cynamics of the author’s treatment of these 
founcations js reported in his thinking of them 
as frontiers: the human, the social, the aesthetic, 
and the frontier of freedom and control. This 
same concept of frontier is consonant with the 
ideas of continuity, experience, and growth, 
whick are central to the scientific humanism 
which furnishes the ground for his educational 
and social philosophy. 

Tke book is at once a history and a natural 
history of American education and, implicitly, 
an autobiography. It traces the march from a 
phiosophy of authority to a philosophy of ex- 
perience and from a mechanistic to an or- 
ganismic conception of the nature of society. 
Within these dimensions Dr. Rugg treats com- 
prehensively and with penetration and under- 
standing the course of education in a society 
whick has many times been bolder in calling it- 
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self democratic than in trying to pattern human 
relations after that ideal. 

The reviewer knows of no book which has 
undertaken the task to which the author set 
himself, namely, to tell the story and make a 
critica] appraisal of three interdependent devel- 
opments—cultura], social scientific, and educa- 
tional. It is this which gives the book its real 
worth, because it is the interdependence of 
these three which is required if the school in any 
culture is to be a school for that culture. As the 
author sees it, the prospect for democracy lies in 
the development and use of a scientific hu- 
manism; likewise the prospect for democratic 
education. With this view the reviewer is in 
complete agreement. 

Without his saying so and with only meager 
use of the term, Dr. Rugg has given us the per- 
spective and the materials with which we may 
move with greatly improved understanding in 
the direction of a truly general education. For 
the reviewer that is the book’s most valuable 
contribution. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Sociology of Child Development. By JAMES 
H. S. Bossarp. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1948. Pp. x+790. $4.50. 


In the volume under review the author at-. 
tempted to cast many of his studies and articles 
pertaining to the family and the child into a 
larger framework of a sociological approach to 
child development. Such a book is useful-and 
timely. However, he did not achieve a system- 
atic treatise providing a unified sociological con- 
ceptual scheme of the process of child growth 
and development, despite the fact that he is 
under the impression of having done so. 

A critical examination of this book does not 
preclude the fact that there are many valuable 
insights and interesting materials scattered 
through this large volume. The author has 
brought together an enormous array of litera- 
-ture from various disciplines, richly annotated. 

But once having acknowledged this, it is im- 
portant to point out that the author failed to 
provide the reader with a meaningful, the- 
oretical scheme of child development. To be 
‘sure, he does speak of a “situational approach” 
and presents this as the framework in which 
child development may be viewed sociologi- 
cally. In fact, he refers to the situational ap- 
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proach as providing “‘the basic point of view on 
which this volume is written.” In presenting his 
point of view, he summarizes (p. 38) his defini- 
tion of a “situation”: i 


4 


A situation consists of a number of stimuli, ex- 


ternal to the organism but acting upon it, organized. 


as a unit and with a special relatedness to one 


another as stimuli of the specific organism involved. , 


It thus becomes, as Lundberg suggests, a “field of 
force,” or a segment of life to which the organism 
reacts as a whole. Thus conceived, it becomes a tool 
of precision for the scientist in studying the behavior 
of the organism, as definite and specific as the situa- 
tion of the experimental physiologists and psychol- 
logists. 


On the other hand, he points out further that 
social situations are “constantly changing, at 
times with considerable rapidity. . . . They are 
functioning processes.” 

It is difficult to make sense of such intrinsi- 
cally contradictory definitions and involved 
verbiage, especially if one reviews some of the 
types of social situations which the author deals 
with in his book, such as “Family Table Talk,” 
“Family Modes of Expression,” “The Bilingual 
Child,” “The Role of the Guest,” and “Do- 
mestic Servants and Child Development.” 
These social situations can hardly be conceived 
of as “tools of precision for the scientist in 
studying the behavior of the organism.” This 
type of behavioristic outlook calls for a different 
kind of subject matter. The incongruity of de- 
scribing complex social situations in terms of a 
“number of stimuli external to the organism” is 
apparent if one examines the methods of analyz- 
ing these various situations. It then becomes 
even moreevident that they are a description of 


selected incidents possessing a good share of. 


human interest and based upon empirical 
studies, autobiographical materials, novels, and 
other sources from diverse disciplines. The 
various case materials and narratives describing 
the effects of family experiences at the dinner 
table or in entertaining a guest are quite remote 
from the author’s theorizing in his definition, 
“the term family situation means a group of 
family stimuli operating as a unit with reference 
to some polar point.” 

Perhaps the most striking example of an at- 
tempt to enshroud with scientific respectability 
descriptive, complex, social data is what the 
author calls the “Law of Family Interaction.” 
He says (p. 146) that the law can be stated as 
follows: 
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With the addition of each person to a family or 
primary group, the number of persons increases in 
the simplest arithmetical progression in whole num- 
bers and the number of personal interrelationships 
within the group increases in the order of triangu- 
lar numbers. The mathematical formula involved 
may be set forth as follows: 

x = The number of personal interrelationships 

y = The number of persons 

Pipa san? 4 
-2 


After a prolonged explanation oi this law, the 
author himself acknowledges that “although 
stated as a law and expressed in terms of a 
mathematical formula, no claim of mathemati- 
cal precision is intended. It will be evident at 
once that human relationships are far too com- 
plex and multidimensional to be fcrced into any , 
mathematical formula” (p. 149). Why, then, 
was it necessary to become involved in a long 
discourse of abstruse propositions, untenable 
laws, and complicated, sterile terminology in, 
order to arrive at an unsustained mathematical 
formula? . . . 

This book will be useful to students of child 
welfare and the family. Many of the chapters 
are replete with valuable information stemming 
from a wide background of various fields of 
knowledge. The reflective student will appre- 
ciate the author’s humane outlook on the place 
of the child in our society. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Toward Public Understanding of Casework: A 
Study of Casework Interpretation in Cleveland. 
By Viota Parapise. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1948. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


A Decade of Group Work. Edited by CHartes E. 
HENDRY. New York: Associated Press, 1948. 
Pp. xili+189. $2.50. 

Group Experience and Democratic Values. By 
Grace CoyLe. New York: Wcman’s Press, 
1947. Pp. 185. $2.75. ; 
The time has long passed since relief and care 

of the destitute could beregarded as thesole fut- 

tions of casework. The rapid and often devastat- 
ing social changes of modern living affect physi- 
cally, socially, economically, anc psychologi- 
cally most, if not all, of the population. Modern 
total warfare, periodic economic depressions, 
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the severe tensions and social and personal up- 
heavals produced in a civilization in transition, 
and a steadily aging population are but a few of 
the conditions which push the frontiers of case- 
worx forward. The modern problem-world ex- 
acts its toll from old and young, rich and poor, 
schcoled and unschooled, from all colors, races, 
creeds, and culture groups. The need for or- 
ganized casework services may well become as 
great as that for public education. But this need 
must first be understood by the public. 

Thevolume by Miss Paradise is an experimen- 
tal study made under the sponsorship of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Department of Social 
Work Interpretation. It charters the beginning 
of administrative research needed “to stimulate 
_ other studies out of which public relations prac- 
tice will achieve a much greater usefulness and 
stability than it now has” (p. 14). Only thirteen 
casework agencies in the country now employ 
pubiic relations specialists. The individual case- 
worker gets little training at the university and 
little guidance from the agency’s executive for 
her responsibilities in public relations. 

Miss Paradise believes that in order to extend 
casework services intelligently and to impart 
knowledge about them to new groups of the 
American population, some basic knowledge is 
essential: (2) What are the present public atti- 
tudes toward casework, on the part of adults 
and children, in all walks of life? (6) What are 
the specific casework needs in areas concerned? 
(c) What effective techniques are in use or can 
` be developed for sharing knowledge with the 
public? (d) What are adequate working rela- 
tionships with newspapers and community 
leaders in a plan-of social action? (e) What are 
the underlying factors which hinder caseworkers 
from sharing knowledge about their work with 
the public? 

Cleveland was chosen for the experimental 
study because of its desire to participate in the 
venture, its high standards of casework per- 
formance, its ability to work well with other 
agencies, its young and vigorous Welfare Feder- 
ation. Although the work in Cleveland is on a 
higher plane, the experimental study could be 
duplicated elsewhere. Miss Paradise was as- 
sisted by an able advisory committee who did 
mifich of the “spadework” as wellas participated 
in public opinion polls to test attitudes toward 
casework and to test techniques for interpreta- 
tion. The study showed that with planning and 
guidance caseworkers can greatly increase their 
skills; the public is friendly toward and needs 
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casework services extended in public schools, 
children’s institutions, industry, unions, hos- 
pitals. No discussion is found of extending case- 
work to, prison inmates, bewildered university 
students, the nondestitute aged, members of 
churches lacking pastoral services. Only passing 
mention is made of casework education for mar- 
riage and family life. 

Miss Paradise sees well “the task ahead” and 
“tke long way still to go” in establishing a 
partnership with the public. She concludes that 
in order to 


maxe casework better known, better understood, 
better used, and better supported—and indeed to 
make it better—is only one part of the task of public 
relations which lies ahead. . . . More challenging is 
the task of distilling from everyday experience 
of casework practice its wisdom about human 
nature and human relations, and putting these at 
the service of the public. 


It is not clear from the book if public relations 
specialists will include for this purpose social 
researchers, educators, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, as well as progressive and dynamic ad- 
ministrators. 

The book is well and interestingly written; 
the author has a broad grasp of her subject 
matter and knows well the skills required for 
competent execution of casework and for its in- 
terpretation to the public. The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by a stimulating introduc- 
tion by Mary S. Routzahn. This reviewer was 
disappointed, however, in almost complete lack 
of documentation of the data, total lack of a 
bibliography, and conspicuous absence of an 
index. The thinking that went into this report, 
the selection, systematization, and analysis of 
the data are those of a scholar, but-the actual 
presentation of the report is not scholarly. Per- 
hars that was the author’s intention for a book 
on the public understanding of casework. 

The volume edited by Hendry is intended as 
a record “of notable achievement . . . worthy 
of deep meaning and great promise, of group 
work as a social technology fitted to man’s in- 
escapable and impelling interdependence” (p. 
vii). This record is written by twenty-five group- 
work authorities—directors of group-work agen- 
cies, university professors teaching group work, 
directors of educational institutions—present- 
ing a vast array of problems and functions of 
group work: camping, health and physical edu- 
cation, child welfare services, group therapy, in- 
tercultural education. They have taken into ac- 
count the various phases of work in war and 
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peace, in sectarian and nonsectarian organiza- 
tions, in institutions of higher learning, in indus- 
try and unions, public playgrounds; they have 
examined group work in low-rent housing set- 
tings, in urban and rural areas; they looked at 
the present, gazed into the future, and related 
the past to existing conditions. Not everything 
they have seen suited them, and they were frank 
in setting down the shortcomings. In view of the 
variety of topics and the contributing writers’ 
diversity of contrasting backgrounds, the total 
result is very well integrated, with a minimum 
of repetition. Not all articles sustain the interest 
of the.reviewer; not all writers (or, rather, dis- 
cussants) approach their subject matter from 
an impartial standpoint and broad perspective; 
some sound like reformers rather than adminis- 
trators. 

On the whole, however, the volume is highly 
readable and does constitute a record of “no- 
table achievement. . . .” It is gratifying to find 
the inclusion of a well-organized paper on “‘Pro- 
fessional Literature (1936-1946)”; a provoca- 
tive discussion on “Major Trends and Develop- 
ments in Professional Aspects of Group Work”; 
a concise and stimulating paper on “Socio- 
psychological Research”; a challenging state- 
ment on “Gaps in Group Work—Growing 
Points of the Future.” These and other articles 
in the volume indicate that group work in 
Many areas is coming of age. As in many 
symposia, a much-needed index is lacking. 

The small volume by Grace Coyle is a collec- 
tion of twelve papers, only five of which were 


specifically prepared for it; the rest were either. 


reprinted from various social work magazines or 
reproduced as addresses at conferences. In spite 
of the diverse settings and content, these papers 


are definitely related to each other. Through all 


of them runs the author’s analysis of collective 
life of present-day social agencies and her at- 


tempts to “express through that life the demo- ` 


cratic values of our social heritage.” 
Dr. Coyle discusses the functions of varied 


groups—board presidents as leaders, executive, 


directors as leaders, professional social workers, 
and lay groups; yet she keeps well in mind the 
unique needs and characteristics of each group. 
With penetrating insight and perspective she 
analyzes the various types of modern life as 
group life, the dynamics by which such life cre- 
ates democratic values and socialized institu- 
tions. She broadly envisages group experience as 
an instrument for social action. 

It is refreshing to find an extensive discussion 
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of the philosophy so often completely over- 
looked by social work writers but essential to’ 
clarify the fundamental beliefs which determine 
“the emphasis of attention” in our work. She 
states that the philosophy of group work, 
though vaguely defined, is clearly discernible in 
practice: ; 

They [fundamental beliefs] are concerned with the 
value of a creative use of the individua!’s powers, the 
development of a socialization of personality through 
increasingly mutual relationships, a capacity for 
creating and accepting collective authority in pur- 


` suit of common purposes. 


With such perspectives it is possible to gear 
tools and techniques to goals. 

There is a brief selected biblicgraphy with 
greater emphasis on education and democratic 
values in group work than on recreational as- 
pects. Regrettably, there is no index. The vol- 
ume is only fairly well documented. ' 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles 


Youth in Despair. By Raren S. Banay, M.D. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. x+-239. $3.00. 


This compact little book, written by a 
psychiatrist associated with Columbia Univer- 
sity, encompasses the field of juvenile delin- 
quency in an authoritative and admirable man- 
ner which should satisfy not only the student 
but the dilettante as well. It is literally studded 
with citations from innumerable szudies of mal- 
adjusted children—youth in despair—as the 
author so aptly labels them. 

This is not a book on psychiatry, praise be! 
While he devotes two of the chapters to the 
psychiatric approach to the perplexing problem 
of delinquency and makes a plea for more psy- 
chiatric consultation in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, Dr. Banay focuses the appropriate 
amount of attention on the socioeconomic and 
cultural causes. While this reviewer takes issue 
with the author on his total condemnation of the 
blood-and-thunder movies and the comics, he is 
in complete agreement with most of the convic- 
tions stated. The low tone of most of the mov®s ` 
and the comics is to be deplored, but we cannot 
use them as whipping boys for delinquency. 

The home, school, and community are se- 
verely rapped for their apathy, if not ignorance, 
in coping with incipient signs of social malad- 
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justment. The chapter on the family is espe- 
cially cogent since it demonstrates how few 
parents possess the necessary insight to diagnose 
- and interpret early childhood. 

Prevention and cure are to be found even- 
tually only in a mass attack on the problem 
ratker than by the sporadic and well-meaning 
sorties so currently and popularly advertised. 
Psychiatric and psychological investigations 
away from the courtroom and applied to all 
delinquents are stressed. The shortcomings of 
institutional treatment as now administered are 
pointed out by the author. He also sharply con- 
demns the legal concepts of delinquent acts and 
demonstrates the hypocrisy in the term “‘correc- 
tion” with its emphasis on punishment. He sees 
some hope in the Youth Correction Authority as 
practiced in California. 

This is a book that deserves thoughtful study 
since it traverses the entire field without being 
verbose or arbitrary. 

Nec ey K. TEETERS 
Temple University 


Scientists Starred, 1903-43 in “American Men of 
Science.” By STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1¢47. Pp. 
xziii+ 556. $4.50. 

Since 1922 Visher has been concerned in 
numerous articles and a previous book with the 
problem of isolating various correlates of dis- 
tinction in science. The present book is the cul- 
mination of his work on this problem, as it sum- 
marizes his earlier studies and provides a certain 
amount of new data. The basic data are drawn 
from the sketches of scientists in American Men 
of Science, Who’s Who in America, from a ques- 
tionraire sent to leading scientists in 1903 by 
J. M. Cattell, and from another sent in 1946. 
The book is primarily a statistical characteriza- 
tion of the more than twenty-six hundred 
“starred men of science”—i.e., those scientists 
in twelve fields who, during the period 1903-43, 
were judged by their peers as especially out- 
standing contributors to their respective sci- 
ences. Although the physical and biological sci- 
ences are well represented among these fields, 
thé social sciences receive scant notice. 

A total of r5 lists of names (giving certain 
breakdowns of the data), 117 figures, and 206 
tables are presented. These materials depict 
educational and other background influences on 
starred scientists. Some of the data appear, how- 
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ever, to be little more thaņ minutiae or curiosa, 
for example: lists of starred fathers and sons, 
brothers, husbands and wives; season of birth; 
age at death. 

Visher’s work, one can infer, is an ambitious 
undertaking. However, despite the scope and 
detail of the investigation, the analysis is fre- 
quently disappointing. Too often there is no 
comparison of the starred group with groups of 
other, less eminent scientists. In the absence of 
comparable data for a control group or for a 
group more representative of the range of ad- 
judged ability or merit, no significant generali- 
zations are permissible, no basis for prediction 
or recommendation is provided. Yet, in his 
hortative prescriptions to would-be starred sci- 
entists and to academic institutions the author 
tends to lose sight of this fact. 

In addition, the study is not integrated with 
the voluminous related literature. Visher either 
completely ignores or makes only fleeting refer- 
ence to such works on eminence, genius, or fame 
as those of Cooley, Ellis, Galton, H. C. Lehman, 
Alfred Odin, W. Ostwald, H. H. Punke, Joseph 
Schneider, Sorokin, Taussig and Joslyn, Ter- 
man, and Sanford Winston. 

Visher is occasionally guilty of incautious 
conclusions, for example: “[Those] areas yield 
most notables which contain most mentally 
alert, ambitious, persistent, energetic people 
possessed of high ideals. Such people seek op- 
portunities to use their abilities; they appreciate 
congenial associates and therefore congregate in 
desirable towns and in choice residential dis- 
tricts or suburbs of cities” (p. 426). Moreover, he 
sometimes shrouds his tables and figures with 
awkward, ambiguous titles, for example: “Fig. 
Iro4— Percentage (of 870) who lived during 
adolescence, how with respect to an advanced 
educational institution.” This figure turns out 
on inspection to refer to the distance of the 
scientist’s residence during his adolescence from 
a college or graduate school. Finally, mention 
must be made of the awkward and cumbersome 
lists of tables, figures, and name-lists. 

Despite Visher’s failure to mine his data more 
fully, his book has value. As a source of descrip- 
tive information regarding the leading workers 
in certain sciences, it will be found useful in the 
formulation of hypotheses concerning some of 
the “objective,” i.e., more readily ascertainable, 
conditions influencing scientific productivity as 
well as eminence in other spheres of endeavor. 


BERNARD N. MELTZER 
University of Chicago 
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Experimental Designs in Sociological Research. 
By F. STUART Cuarin. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. x-+-206. $3.00. 


This book deals with questions of practical 
concern. It aims to show how education, morale, 
housing, personal adjustment, etc., can be in- 
vestigated by quantitative methods. At many 
points (e.g., p. 158) it dismisses metaphysical 
considerations and seeks to distill from problems 
their empirically important aspects. 


In accordance with an evident concern to get 
on with the job, it implicitly divides its prob- 
lens into two portions: (1) What can we know 
quantitatively about a universe from the small 
part of it which we are able to investigate? 
(2) What meaning and consequences flow from 
that item of knowledge? The great gains in 
sampling work of recent decades depend on 
willingness to consider these separately. This 
permits the use of the powerful instrument of 
the probability theory in making inferences on 
the first without any prejudice to the second. 


That the present volume is concerned only 
with the first question is implied in its title. 
What is the effect on sanitary practice of in- 
struction in hygiene? What is the relationship 
of public housing to juvenile delinquency? Are 
rentals related to tuberculosis death rates? Does 
boy scouting aid social participation? The book 
does the service of gathering together nine 
studies (some not hitherto published) which 
treat such questions solely as relations of quan- 
titative variables. 

All imply the existence of a universe, al- 
though the writer does not give attention to 
sharp definitions of what the universe is. He 
might have considered, for example, the set of 
all cases in which instruction in hygiene could be 
offered and then confined himself to that portion 
in which other things are constant—at least, up 
to a certain degree of closeness which should be 
specified. One could take from these a random 
(preferably restricted) sample, examine that 
sample, and then make what inference is pos- 
sible about the universe. Such is presumably the 
field of experimental design. Relevant questions 
are the specification of the form of the universe, 
that nature of randomness in a time sample, the 
calculation to estimate some sought-after par- 
ameter of the universe. An enormous array of 
new weapons of inference is now available to aid 
scientific investigation and practical decision 
making: The book unfortunately does not reach 
into this armory. 
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However, the effect of the work of Fisher and 


others is obvious. “Experimental design,” “rep- 


lication,” “homogeneity of su>-sample” (p. 


103), and other terms well known in statistics- 
appear throughout. The well-defined meanings 
which these terms have in statistical inference 
are not mentioned. Their function in the writing 
seems to be to lend the support of their prestige. 
Statisticians will not object to this. The fashion- 
able diffusion of these words may be taken as a 
reflection of the extent to which certain impor- 
tant new ideas are taking hold, even though 
they bear a symbolic, rather than an instru- 
mental, relation to the expression of the authar’s 
thought. 

What is a little discouraging is that sociology 
as represented by this book is apparently so far 
from the center from which diffusion is taking 
place. The vulgarization is apparent whenever 
the treatment attempts to close in on some spe- 
cific aspect of inference. Four examples may be 
cited. (1) In regard to the null 4ypothesis the 
following construction is offered: 


The positive form of the hypothes’s hascertain dis- 
advantages ... not always apparent to the casual 
reader. ... A null hypothesis is more susceptible 
of objective proof as true [sic] or felse than a posi- 
tively stated hypothesis, because the latter usually 
makes a normative assertion [p. ṣo and in piteet 
repeated on p. 187). 


Being positive or negative is irrelevant to the 
null hypothesis. The only requirement is that 
it be sufficiently specific to permit calculation of 
the probability of securing the results observed 
if the hypothesis were true. (2) Page 179 
stresses, among other things, that the universe 
must be large as a condition for satisfactory 
sampling. Reference either to intuition or to the 
usual formula for a finite population shows that 
the smallness of the universe reduces the vari- 
ance of estimates from a sample (3) “The fun- 
damental rule of the experimental method is to 
vary only one condition at a time and to main- 
tain all other conditions rigidly constant” (p. 1). 
This ignores the increasingly popular factorial 
designs which arrange orthogonal comparisons 
for the simple effects of the several factors and, 
in addition, provide information on their inter- 
actions, The economy of being able to meke 
dozens of tests on the same set cf data is today 
widely appreciated. (4) The matzhing of experi- 
mental and control group members used 
throughout involves the same diffculty as pur- 
posive sampling—it implies a knowledge of the 
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universe which, in fact, one does not usually 
have. 

The writer goes into the question of what 
probability is, via Laplace, Jeffreys, and Car- 
nap, and after two pages of quotations (pp. 
184-85) emerges with the conclusion that 


when probability tests are used... fo serve only 
empirical safety device, and not to provide a basis for 
extensive generalization, then their use is justified 
and should help dispel the doubts of the novice and 
the criticisms of the purist. 


If probability will not provide a basis for gen- 
eralization, what alternatives are there? To find 
out what probability can do, one must look 
somewhere between the high heavens of the 
mathematicians and philosophers and the 
depths of the housing administrator whose 
hypersensitivity to public opinion prevents ran- 
dom selection. The intermediate region is now 
occupied by agronomists, entomologists, forest- 
ers, engineers, pharmacologists, and human pop- 
ulation samplers, in increasing numbers—all: 
people who have their feet on the ground. They 
are not mathematicians; they are completely 
innocent of the philosophy of probability; but 
they have read the popular textbooks of Fisher, 
Snedecor, or Goulden. They have brooded 
‘deeply over the logic of the experiments which 
those Looks describe, and in correctly applying 
that logic to their own work they daily demon- 
strate that modern applications of probability 
constitute the longest single step ever made in 
practical inductive method. 

The argument of pages 178 ff. runs as follows: 
because the samples described are nonrandom it 


is impcssible to generalize from any one experi-. 


ment—-“the results were limited to the closed 
system of each particular experiment.” Hence 
“only replication of the experiment which 
yielded corroboratory results would supply any 
reliable basis for generalization to a universe.” 
This reviewer would suggest that a survey on a 
group drawn from no definable population can- 
not provide useful results, no matter how many 
times it is replicated. 

Essentially, it is the series of replications 
which constitutes the experiment. The vital 
question is how many replications, i.e., how big 
a sample is required for a given degree of con- 
fidence, and on this the author provides no more 
guidance than that a sociological experiment 
demonstrates the existence of a postulated rela- 
tionship only “after it has been repeated a num- 
ber of times and its results have been verified” 
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(p. 57). One of the experiments described is that 
of Dodd, which essentially measured two vil- 
lages on a scale of hygienic practice in 1931, 
gave one of the villages systematic instruction 
in hygiene from 1931 to 1933, and then applied 
the scale of practice in 1933. Even if the scale is 
regarded as so crude that it provides only more- 
or-less comparisons, he might have drawn pre- 
cise inferences, provided that the treatment was 
allocated at random, that there was isolation, 
and, finelly, that a number of replicates were 
used, the minimum for gs per cent significance 
being 5. If the experimental village was higher 
in all five cases, it could be stated that this 
would happen only once for every thirty-twa 
trials on the null hypothesis, and the effect 
would have been rigorously proved up to the 
level of probability specified. This is the point 
where the subject of experimental design begins, 
not where it ends. The reasoning is often as 
simple as it is powerful, but it requires a point of 
view which is yet far from universal. 

Without some precise method of drawing in- 
ferences which takes into account the variability 
of the material, the sociologist cannot usefully 
quantify his concepts. This easily remedied dif- 
ficulty is aside from the question, which some 
students will raise, whether the scales used here 
measure the things which they say they meas- 
ure. No serious process of validation is de- 
scribed. If the results of the experiments had 
been significantly different from those antici- 
pated (which the designs used cannot strictly 
ascertain), would this change the hypothesis or 
would it rather lead to the conclusion that the 
scales themselves are inadequate? 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa, Ontario 


As You Sow. By WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 
xvi-+ 288. $4.00, 


It is the thesis of this book that an indus- 
trialized agriculture is rapidly coming to domi- 
nate the rural scene everywhere in America. 
Accompanying the vast technological changes 
made pcssible through mechanization and 
power, a new kind of social order has come to 
the land. The Far West, because of its great land 
holdings, environment, and late settlement, 
finds itself in the vanguard of this new pattern 
of land use with its concomitant social and eco- 
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nomic characteristics. Correlative with this in- 
dustrial agricultural pattern is a system of social 
class including a large laboring group which, at 
least in California, finds itself excluded from full 
participation in community life and lacking the 
security of the urban industrial worker. 


The first portion of the book is concerned 
with the description and analysis of the indus- 
trial and urban character of agricultural enter- 
prise in three communities in the great valley of 
California. Through the presentation of detailed 
data on occupation, religious and associational 
behavior, recreation and entertainment, resi- 
dence and house type, and participation in the 
‘affairs of the community, the author distin- 
guishes two major social classes. The older resi- 
dents are those who have inherited the ties, in- 
stitutions, and attitudes of the old community 
and are designated the nuclear group. Through 
the ownership of Jand, the control of financial 
and marketing institutions, and the exercise of 
political domination, it is able to control the 
seasonal migratory and resident laborers who 
are denoted outsiders. 

The latter are today composed primarily of 
migrants of the depression period from the 
southwestern states, popularly called Okies. In 
the same category are also the numerically less 
important Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. 
All of these groups experience a general exclu- 
sion based upon racial and class distinctions. 
Each group is mutually exclusive and possesses 
but a limited religious and associational life. 
Conflict between the nuclear and outsider 
groups is always a possibility, and in the eco- 
nomic sphere it has on occasion erupted. 

The comparative data drawn from three 
communities substantiate the basic structural 
pattern but also reveal significant differences. 
Dinuba, where the farm holdings were smaller 


but equally specialized and industrial in opera-. 


tion, possessed greater autonomy with a more 
progressive outlook and lessened friction be- 
tween the classes. Arvin, where holdings were 
on the average much larger, showed the fewest 
evidences of community integration. 

The implications of an industrialized mrar 
ture with its urban pattern of social class is then 
discussed against the background of agricul- 
tural legislation and the larger objectives of 
American society. Professor Goldschmidt con- 
tends that much of the legislation to relieve the 
distress of agriculture has been shaped by a 
stereotyped and nonrealistic approach to the 
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basic problems; furthermore, that it ignores or 
actually discriminates against = large segment 
of the agricultural community, the laborer. He 
points out that the effects of the legislation have 
been to accelerate the destruction of that very 
portion of the rural economy waich conformed 
to the stereotype. 

Professor Goldschmidt advances three funda- 
mental principles which he believes necessary in 
a democratic policy. Briefly stated, these are: 
full use of productive capacity for the welfare of. 
all, conservation of resources, ard promotion of 
‘equity and opportunity for those in agricultural 
production. He discusses the last of these in 
some detail with specific suggestions for imple- 
mentation. 

Attention should be directed to certain por- 
tions of the analysis, theory, ard proposed im- 
plementation which deserve further critical con- 
sideration. The fundamental division of the pop- 
ulation into nuclear and outsider groups is a 
sound sociological interpretation. The labeling - 
of these two groups as social classes creates a 
problem of definition. It woulc seem that the 
totality of the characteristics of the outsider 
group including, in particular, mutual exclu- 
siveness between its segments leads one to the 
conclusion that what is manifested here is in 
large part ethnic rather than class behavior. 
This does not change the nature of the conflict, 
but it should explain to some extent the sharp- 
ness of the division between them. 


` A second question which can be raised is 
whether it is justifiable to assume that the pe- 
cuniary behavior and values of American society 
are central to the system of social classes. This* 
point, in turn, is related to the definition of 
urbanism which emphasizes heterogeneity of 
population in terms of customs, social values, 
and occupational specialization. These char- 
acteristics plus standards based upon pecuniary 
considerations are everywhere apparent. But 
urban life is something more than this as illus- 
trated by the evidence presented from Dinuba, 
one of the three communities studied. Here and 
elsewhere one finds urban peoples who, in their 
behavior organized around family, associations, 
religion, community, and even social class, re- 
veal little if any direct influence of strictly 
pecuniary values. 

The third point which should be raised is 
fundamental to the major thes:s of the book as 
well as to the future organization of American 
society. The point has been ably presented that 
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large-scale agricultural or corporate activities 
frequently ignore the rights of equity of some of 
the people. The aggravation seems to be intensi- 
fied when the control is external with the con- 
comitant impairment of community autonomy. 
Through monopolistic practices such large or- 
ganizations may also operate contrary to the 
basic American tenet of free enterprise. They 
thus reduce the opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity and impair the operation of a class society. 
The solution which has been proposed for at 
least a part of this problem has been legislation 
which would guarantee certain rights to agricul- 
tural laborers. That such regulation is needed is 
amply substantiated by the evidence presented. 

The problem which now presents itself really 
appears in the form of a dilemma. Can protec- 
tive regulation be achieved and enforced with- 
out further intensifying the divergence between 
employer and employees and without the im- 
pairment of local autonomy? Specifically, is 
there not a danger that big government control 
and influence may prove insensitive to individ- 
ual ard community autonomy and problems? 
Government control is no certain cure for eco- 
nomic ills. 

It must not be assumed from these remarks 
that Professor Goldschmidt has advocated the 
type of state regulation which might lead to the 
consecuences suggested. His position is clearly 
that of insuring an equitable position for agri- 
cultural industry and equity for its members, a 
positicn which is in complete accord with Amer- 
ican concepts of justice. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that legislative solutions to such problems 
are often found through bureaucratic devices 
which do not really solve the basic problem of a 
functioning social system. It is here contended 
that the conceptual scheme and methods of re- 
search which Professor Goldschmidt used as the 
basis for this volume can also supply us with the 
answer to the dilemma which has been posed 
above. “4 

The vitality of this book is increased by the 
utilization of its data to elucidate a hypothesis 
related to fundamental problems of our society. 
As such, it is similar to several other recent 
monographs dealing with rural peoples and 
problems in China, England, India, and else- 
whege in the world. It is in the newer tradition 
of social science which promises rapid con- 
ceptual advance in the next few decades. 


Soron T. KIMBALL 


University of Alabama 
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The British People (1746-1946). By G. D. H. 
CorE and Raymonp POSTGATE. Rev. ed. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1947. Pp. x+60o0. 
$5.00. : 


In the first edition of this book, which ap- 
peared in 1938 under the title of The Common 
People, 1746-1938, the authors explained their 
aims and their mode of collaboration. The in- 
tention was “to cover the history of the com- 
mon people in its political and economic as- 
pects,” Mr. Cole concentrating on the latter and 
Mr. Postgate supplying most of the connective 
political narrative. Art, science, and literature 
were deliberately omitted, and space would not 
allow reference even to political or economic 
thought except as these had some very direct 
bearing on the theme. Inevitably, the book has 
some of the defects of a course of lectures that is 
planned tc supply what students appreciatively 
call “coverage.” It condenses into smooth and 
convenient form an immense amount of infor- 
mation, but the speed of the narrative does not 
allow any new or leisurely economic or sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

In a sense, however, this is a pioneer outline. 
Facts that are familiar only as the grist of spe- 
cial studies or as incidental to general histories 
gain a new sharpness when they are set in the 
foreground with the conventional content of 
general histories relegated to the background. 
A sparing and skilful use of statistical charts and 
maps aids in this effect. Emphasis on the ruth- 
lessness of early nineteenth-century political 
repression is balanced by frank admission of the 
pitiably weak character of Chartist leadership, 
The theme of the book is best expressed in the 
epilogue, which sums up the two centuries under 
view in terms of the advance that the working 
classes have made in material welfare and in 
dignity. 

SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
University of Chicago 


America’s Needs and Resources. By J. FREDERIC 
DEWHURST AND Associates. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. Pp. xxvili+ 
812. $5.00. 


Economic forces are like the waters of irriga- 
tion ditches which can make the desert blossom. 
And, like ‘the irrigation water, they are ob- 
scured. Sociologists often do not appreciate 
their power. Dewhurst and his associates, with 
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the aid of money from the Twentieth Century 
Fund, tell this story of production over the last 
century and project its trends until 1960. They 
tell it, not like an economic historian, but in the 
more precise manner of an accountant. And 
what a story it is! What we did economically 
during the last war is unbelievable, and few 
have even an approximate appreciation of it. 
The implications of a few bare figures of produc- 
tion are often tremendous. For instance, while 
the production of cotton in the United States 
increased 5 times in a hundred years, the pro- 
duction of steel increased 11,500 times. To those 
who listen, this comparison tells the story of the 
decline of one civilization and the rise of an- 
other. It is an explanation of much of the differ- 
ence between the northern and southern regions 
of the United States. 

Back of these economic forces lies the ma- 
chine, which is turned by mechanical power. 
Here is another illustration of what the machine 
has done. We, in the United States, have pro- 
duced three thousand billion dollars of income 
from 1899 to 1945 in 1929 dollars. Labor, work- 
ing with the machines of 1899 and at that rate, 
would have produced only half that income. In 
other words, our standard of living has about 
doubled in fifty years, which is due in the main 
to invention. The above figures are from Fred- 
erick Mills and are based upon about thirty 
years’ research on which many millions of dol- 
lars were spent. 

Another illustration of our use of mechanical 
power is shown by the decrease in the use of hu- 
man and animal energy. The horsepower-hours 
of energy from human beings grew at about the 
same rate as the population from 1850 to 1944 
and increased from 2.7 billions to 15.3 billions; 
in work animals it declined from 13.9 to 6.4 bil- 
lions, but in the energy output from minerals, 
fuel, and water in billions of horsepower-hours 
of energy, the increase was from 1 to 343. In 
1850, human and animal energy accounted for 
94 per cent of the work done. In 1944, they ac- 
counted for only g per cent. 

The gains are not all in the past. By 1960, if 
we have a relatively high level of employment, 
60.2 million men and women working 37.7 hours 
a week will produce $1.365 an hour (in 1944 dol- 
lars, compared with 23 cents in 1850), to yielda 
gross national product of 202 billion dollars. 
Even this huge figure may be an underestimate. 
There is probably not much error in the size of 
the labor force (unless we allow a good many 
more immigrants), or probably in the hours of 
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labor actually worked. The error, if any, lies in 
the increase in productivity which is a com- 
pounded increase of 1.7 per cent a year from 
1850 to 1944. But there are great variations in 
such a rate by decades, and then, too, mechani- 
cal power may be used at an increasing rate. 


There are many economists who have 
worked at these estimates of production. Henry 
Wallace wrote a book in 1945 called 60,000,000 
Workers. (It was referred to in the Chicago Daily 
News by a lightweight columnist zs “6o Billion 
Workers” to emphasize what he thought was a 
huge exaggeration.) 

America’s Needs and Resources is much more 
than a gross national product study. The bulk 
of the book is on needs, and it presents as useful, 
and refined, and as comparative a set of sum- 
maries of detailed expenditures o2 our country 
as I have seen. There are in the body of the book 
225 statistical tables and 37 charts, while 100 
pages of appendixes are mostly tabular data. 
The 790 pages and half-million words of the 
book can be bought for the extraordinarily small 
sum of $5.00. It is also interesting to know that 
from May, 1947, to June, 1948, 19,000 copies of 
this book have been sold. 

Some years ago the National Planning As- 
sociation published a little booklet of 96 pages, 
called “National Budgets for Full Employ- 
ment,” which contained what I think is a great 
social invention, namely, a budget, not for the 
government, but for the nation. Budgets in 
modern business are no longer merely records of 
receipts and expenditures of the past. They are 
instruments of planning for the future; and 
many plans are possible. The National Planning 
Association study presents three such plans for 
195X, a consumers budget, a business budget, 
and a government budget. These names arise 
from the plan to be used to fill the gap between 
income and expenditures. The necessary in- 
crease in expenditures may be made by con- 
sumers, by business, or by government. Dew- 
hurst does not refer to these budgets, and I do 
not know how much they were in àis mind as he 
made the study. But it is interesting to note 
that his projections yield a budget that is be- 
tween the government budget and the business 
budget of the National Planning Association 
but is much nearer to the government budget. 
Such, I think, are the trends. 


WILLiaM F. OcBURN 


University of Chicago 
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Sociology: A Comparative Outline. By KEWAL 
Morwani. Bombay, India: New Book Co., 
Ltd., 1947. 


The main argument of the small volume 
seems to be this: social planning is important for 
liberated India. Yet under the British rule the 
social sciences have been unduly neglected. 
Thus Indians are largely unaware, not only of 
_ the practical value of modern scientific sociology 
as worked out by American scholars, but even of 
the sociological implications of their own sacred 
and philosophical literature. To demonstrate 
the rich possibilities of both systems of social 
thought—the Western and the Indian—the au- 
thor presents brief summaries of both in 
juxtaposition. 

In reading the first part of the book, “the 
American sociologists, valiant pioneers in the 
land of new frontiers and splendid exponents of 
the age of the whole,” to whom it is dedicated, 
may at times sense some embarrassment at the 
manner in which their own teachings and sci- 
entific traditions are mirrored in the mind of at 
least one of their eager oriental disciples. This 
reviewer is in no position to judge whether the 
author has succeeded better in summing up In- 
dian social philosophy. He feels, however, that 
this section of the book could be of some inter- 
est to American students, at least, by suggesting 
certain fruitful implications for a sociology of 
knowledge on a broad basis. Unfortunately, 
Motwani himself has not made any real at- 
tempt to exhaust his theme by offering a solid 
analytical comparison between the two systems 
of thought. 

E. K. Francis 
University of Notre Dame 


Nederzettingsvormen en-Problemen in de Groote 
Hongaarsche Laagolakte. By Dr. A. N. J. 
Den HOLLANDER. Amsterdam: J. M. 
Meulenhoff, 1947. Pp. 187. $12.50. 


It is a great pleasure to make the acquaint- 
ance—after the interruption of contacts during 
the war years—of a European sociologist with 
an unusual scope of erudition and great in- 
genuity in problem definition as well as in 
clfice of research methods. Fascinating to the 
American sociologist is the manner in-which a 
practical problem of large-scale social rehabilita- 
tion is made the center of an investigation which 
yields results and interesting generalizations far 
beyond the immediate purposes. 
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To cope with all relevant facets of a complex 
problem, the author avails himself of a great 
variety of research techniques. Aiming at the 
econemic and social rehabilitation of the Great 
Hungarian Plain, Den Hollander brings to his 
task a wide array of survey techniques, histori- 
cal as well as geog-aphical methods, and lin- 
guistic as well as ecological lines of reasoning. 

Tke emphasis of problem definition and in- 
terpretative analysis is sociological. The unique 
phenomenon of famya-settlement—by which the 
rural population is (by distribution of landed 
property and with regard to family living) ad- 
ministratively attached to small town or large 
village communities as well as to farmsteads in 
the open country—is painstakingly traced to the 
historical origins of a way of life that has its 
roots in the customs of pastural nomads in the 
Middie Ages. Superficial analogies to oriental 
forms of settlement—avowedly brought to 
Hungary in the course of the Turkish invasions 
and occupations—are refuted on the basis of 
ample evidence. In recent centuries these cus- 
toms have undergone profound changes in the 
wake of a gradual process of agricultural ration- 
alization and intensification. Pastural economy 
has been replaced by the production of seed 
crops as the regularly flooded areas have been 
gained for more intensive agriculture by the 
regulation of rivers and other land-claiming 
measures. In consequence, the peasant of this 
area has become decreasingly dependent upon 
his affiliation to communities in which he pre- 
viously sought shelter from inclement winter 
weather and the invasion of raiders. 

The remnants of an earlier way of life, how- 
ever, are still apparent in the ecological pattern 
of the cities as well as the small towns of this 





- area. There are still rasidues of the ancient prac- 


tice of a twofold peasant domicile: one inside the 
community, one in the open country or the far 
periphery of town—one for the family of the 
peasant and his own residence during the winter 
months, one closely related to the operation of 
his farmstead where sons and farm labor reside 
even during the winter months. The urban road 
pattern still widens toward the periphery of the ` 
settlement where, earlier, cattle—driven to pas- 
tures—posed the problem of increasing traffic 
density. 

Interesting parallels are drawn, throughout, 
to similar ecological changes as observed in 
other areas of agricultural colonization, such as 
the North American Far West where the cattle 
range is gradually being replaced by isolated 
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and self-sufficient individual farmsteads, where 
community settlements develop new and differ- 
ent functions, where cattle markets and winter 
domiciles are abandoned in favor of trading cen- 
ters visited at regular intervals to establish con- 
tacts between the rural hinterland and the in- 
dustrialized sections of the country. 

These indications of the main content of the 
book do not exhaust the full scope of the in- 
quiry. Everything pertaining to possible re- 


habilitation of the area is taken into considera- 


tion. We are familiarized with all parts of a 
complicated social structure, the role of the 
schoolmaster as well as that of the large-estate 
owner. We are informed about disease rates, 
unique features of home construction and town 
planning and regulation. We are given an analy- 
sis of the institutional setting (administration 
and welfare agencies and co-operatives) from 
which the implementation of improvements is to 
be expected. 

Historical surveys are scarce in American 
sociology. Those that exist frequently lose them- 
selves helplessly in random description. Here is 
a well-trained sociologist, critical of himself and 
aware of the pitfalls of his undertaking, who ap- 
proaches his task with a refreshing Jack of 
methodological inhibitions, yet sufficiently well 
versed in the recent trend of discussions of val- 
ues and of the “ideal type” as a research instru- 
ment, careful in his conclusions, yet ingenious in 
the use of documentary materials and the use of 
the tools of the neighboring sciences—a sociolo- 
gist, in short, whose work should not remain 
unknown in this country because of unfortunate 
language barriers. 

SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Trinidad Village. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
and Frances S. Herskovits. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xxii+351. $4.75. 


Trinidad Village represents an excellent bal- 
ance between two points of view in the studies 
of Negroes in the Caribbean area. The interest 
shown is properly based not so much upon 
adaptations of African survivals in the New 
World as upon the forms of adaptation that the 
Negroes as a people have made in Trinidad and 
elsewhere in the Americas. This is really an 
adaptation to two worlds, that of the original 
African culture and that of the European host 
culture. In recognizing the oneness of back- 
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ground of all Negroes in the New World, the 
authors further recognize that after the pressure 
of European culture under slavery, “only in a 
few areas of the New World was aboriginal tra- 
dition able to reassert itself as a functioning 
reality... .” 

As one of those few areas (some others are the 
Guianas, Jamaica, dnd Haiti), the village of 
Toco in Trinidad is presented as an example of 
what the Herskovits so aptly call “disordered 
orientation.” This phrase is richly and accu- 
rately expressive of the adaptations that the 
Negroes in this area have made when their tra- 
ditions have actually been re-expressed in a new 
but different reality. 

The religious life of these and similar people 
is a key aspect of the integration of earlier tradi- 
tion with European forms. They have utilized 
the new forms in a manner that retains to a con- 
siderable degree the older spirit. It might be 
called the spirit of the drum on the one hand, 
the hymnbook on the other. As I read the au- 
thors’ account of the cult of the “Shouters,” a 
somewhat Baptist group who well deserve their 
name, I was fascinated by the similarity of the 
Shouters to the Revivalists in Jamaica. Some of 
the smaller comparable details wer2 the same— 
certain uses of lights, drums, flowers, and white- 
cloth headgear. But the pulse of ary practice is 
its music, and even the music was the same— 
“Sankeys.” As the authors describe it, “Shout- 
ers... Sing and enjoy singing what they term 
‘Sankeys’—the hymns from‘ the well-known 
Sankey and Moody hymnbook.”’ 

Yet the hymnbook has not replaced the 
drum. The drum is always an impcrtant part of 
the rite, but there is rarely any feeling of incon- 
gruity between the special use of drums and the 
use of evangelical hymns. The two symbolize 
the fusion and integration of the original and the - 
host-culture. ‘There are many differences be- 
tween the Shouters of Toco and the Revivalists 
of Jamaica. Some of the differences are as pro- 
vocative as the similarities. But the marriage of 
the hymnbook and the drum is the essence of 
this kind of cult in the West Indies with all its 
variations. 

The authors state: 


Essentially, the problem of the Toco Negro js. 
subsistence. It is ‘the problem of the rural Negro 
population everywhere, and [as such] is a familiar 
one.... Yet just because the customary ramifica- 
tions of the economy into other aspects of the lives 
of the people are here made more complex by the 
presence of a dual tradition, economic analysis 
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is but a single factor in achieving an understanding 
of the problem. ... That is why in this study the 
discussion of the economic base of life is a beginning, 
rather than an end of the analysis. ... 


This economic base is ultimately and often 
most erratically controlled by the New York 
and London commodity markets dealing with 
the various West Indian commodities—copra 
and cocoa, in this case. Most of the Tocoans’ in- 
come is derived from wages for estate work. On 
the estates there has been rather little chance 
for African usages to be retained; but, even so, 
there are some. However, in the Negroes’ own 
garden work the conventions of co-operative 
group work, “exchange of days,” work songs, 
etc., are found. Such activities, although the 
authors mention the similarities to the “various 
‘bees’ of American frontier days,” still have a 
distinctly African flavor. But it is the “super- 
natural sanctions of farming... wherein re- 
tentions of Africanisms are found in greatest 
numbers.” 

As it is with religion and economics, so it is 
with family life and the rites de passage. The 
forms are askew European; they come into 
proper focus when seen also from the point of 
view of the West African background. But in 
the field of magic the forms are more 
the askew African, clarified by insight into 
added European content. In Toco (as well 
asin Jamaica) there are Obeah men “who [have] 
read many books on magic, including Albert 
Magaus, the ‘Eminence of God,’ the Master 
Key, and the Lesser Key, as well as the bro- 
chures [somewhat like textbooks on Magic 
themselves] of de Laurence of Chicago.” There 
is little sense of discrepancy here; actually, the 
theory and logic of European and African magic 
is not too dissimilar, and much of it probably 
has a common origin. 

Such, then, is the theme of this professionally 
sound and very readable book as it describes the 
“disordered orientation” of the people to their 
European and African backgrounds. The de- 
scription is one that is outward-looking, that 
relates the particular adaptations of Toco to 
others of Negroes in the New World, thereby 
giving the findings of Trinidad Village (to para- 
phrase the authors) significance for an under- 
stending of New World Negro culture as a 
whole, and, “more important, [to] the wider 
sphere of the process of change in human 
civilization as a whole.” 

ARCH COOPER 
Chicago 
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Socia: Relations in the Middle East. By STUART 
CARTER Dopp. 3d Eng. ed. Beirut, Lebanon: 
American Press, 1946. Pp. 903. $5.00. 


This volume is regarded by its author as a 
textbook in citizenship, “introducing the stu- 
dent to the social sciences.” It is, in the au- 
thor’s words, “a brief survey of the field covered 
by the various social sciences, economics, politi- 
cal science, social psychology, anthropology and 
sociology.” The central thesis of the book is 
presented as inherent in the following three 
statements: “r. Social relations are changing. 
2. Social relations are imperfect. 3. Therefore, 
social relations must be studied towards control- 
ing them.” The social relations referred to in the 
book are mainly those of the people in the en- 
vironment of the Arabic-speaking Near East. 

Society is considered here to consist of 


four sectors, namely, space, time, people and their 
interrelating characteristics. Characteristics are 
defined as everything which is not the number of 
people, space or time. Characteristics include broad- 
ly all the other things we know about people and 
their environment. [The author maintains that 
these four sectors of society enable one to make] a 
scientific study of society instead of a literary or 
philosophical study. 


The book consists of four parts, comprising 
forty chapters, and an Appendix intended to 
serve as a teaching manual, comprising seven 
chapters. Part I deals with the people of the 
Middle East, their distribution and demogra- 
phy. Part II deals with interrelations of people 
through eleven chief institutions: the family 
and educational, economic, political, religious, 
health, philanthropic, recreational, aesthetic, 
scientific, and communicational institutions. In 
Part III spatial relations of people are pre- 
sented. The study of ecology, nomadic, rural, 
urban, national, and international relations are 
each presented in turn. The fourth part deals 
with temporal relations of people, the historical 
aspect, social processes and forces, and social 
planning. 

An enormous amount of information con- 
fronts the Freshman for whom this book is in- 
tended. The style is readable, the outlook of the 
author is humanitarian, and the basic philoso- 
phy of the book is that of progress. Perhaps be- 
cause of this passion for progress and the fact 
that the book was intended for students at the 
American University at Beirut, there is an un- 
derlying missionary zeal, a purposive pointing- 
up of materials for local needs, and a strong 
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moralistic bias. For instance, in a discussion of 
the mingling of the cultures of East and West, 
the author has the following introduction to the 
chapter: “This study should help the student to 
choose the better elements of foreign culture and 
reject the worst. It should also enable him to 
keep the best elements of his native culture and 
reject the worst elements.” In such a chapter, 
one would normally expect an analysis of cul- 
ture contact. Instead, we find an arbitrary selec- 
tion of “socially desirable Western influences,” 
“controversial influences,” and “socially unde- 
sirable Western influences.” The author fails to 


give the criteria by which he included certain, 


so-called “desirable influences” and excluded 
others. While the main emphasis of the book is 
upon a scientific analysis of society and upon the 
necessity of acquiring exact, verified, and sys- 
tematic knowledge with a view to prediction 
and control, there is little explanation of how 
the author arrived at his normative structure of 
analysis. 

It is curious that the author side-stepped al- 
most completely that phase of Palestine which 
involves the settlement and development of the 
Jews in villages and towns‘and their interrela- 
tions with the various cultures around them. 
To be sure, there are a few fugitive sentences on 
this subject. However, in his discussion of agri- 
culture, various types of co-operatives, health 
education, and labor organization in Palestine, 
the author scarcely mentions the tremendous 
advances in these fields made by the Jewish 
settlers in Palestine and their impact on the 
Arab world around them. Among other topics 
omitted are a discussion of the position of the 
absentee landlords and their political machina- 
tions and the manner in which agricultural 
workers are kept in abject, poverty-stricken 
conditions. As a result of such gaps in the mate- 
rial, one does not get a rounded conception of 
social relations in the Middle East. 

The most striking chapter in the entire vol- 
ume is the one on “Social Processes and 
Forces.” The author states that the purpose of 
this chapter is “to give the student of elemen- 
tary sociology a glimpse of recent, more scien- 
tific and penetrating ways of analyzing dynamic 
social situations... .” The author points out, 
further, that 


interaction, whether it be in the family, in school, in 
business or in the government, may take, for ex- 
ample, a cooperative form, a competitive form or a 
conflicting form. ... With correlation coefficients 
known, scientists can predict, under specified condi- 
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tions, when cooperative behavior will take place, 
when competitive behavior may be expected and 
when a conflict is likely to arise. 


The contention is that the task af the scientific 
sociologist is to measure, predict, and control 
these social processes. To this end the author 
advances the notion that “the chief social proc- 
esses can be defined by deducing them from a 
fundamental equation of human action as 
stated in a tension theory.” Social tension is a 
cause of social action. Tension varies in direct 
proportion with “people’s desires” and in in- 
verse proportion with the “supply of desidera- 
tum.” After he arrives at the “fall matrix ten- 
sion equation” he then proceeds to develop for- 
mulas for the chief social processes: ‘‘positive 
and negative sociating,” “differentiating,” 


“similarizing,” “progressing,” ‘“accommodat- 


ing,” “conflicting,” “tensing,’ “an index of 
competing,” “an index of mobility,” and a for- 
mula for “celeration.” At this pcint the author 


States: 


We are now ready to define a social force as that 
which celerates change in a population. It is meas- 
ured as the product of the celeration and the num- 
ber of people celerated. 


F = CP = a social force [p. 632] 


Despite this claim for scientifiz sociology and 
curious neologisms, the bewildered Freshman 
encounters in the same volume a paragraph like 
this: 

The finest things in life can seldom be measured 
by a tape line or weighed by a pair of scales. No 
scientist can determine how much is added to human 
happiness by the fragrance of a rose, the beauty of 
the sunset, or the glory of the stars. In like manner, 
poets and painters have exhausted their talents in 
trying to portray the meaning of the home. 

The elements that enter into its make-up are of 
such material as dreams are made of, for home is a 
matter of feeling, not reasoning [p. 71]. 


How can such a conception of human interac- 
tion and social forces in the home be translated 
into mathematical equations, as the author at- 
tempts to do when he discusses social processes 
and forces? 

From the standpoint of content this volume 
is packed with such a variety of information 
that it is reminiscent of an abbreviated ency@le- 
pedia. There is great pedagogic ingenuity dis- 
played by the writer in the preparation of the 
rich and voluminous Appendix. It is question- 
able whether a kaleidoscopic assortment of ma- 
terials from the various social sciences, litera- 
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ture, art, religion, philosophy, and psychology 
can bz integrated so that the student can emerge 
from the study of such a course with a clear con- 
ception of what these various fields stand for 
and kow they are interrelated. 


‘ SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleion College 


Freedom and the Administrative State. Ey JOSEPH 
ROSENFARB. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. xiii+274. $4.00. 

This work is an odd mixture of penetrating 
insights, practical proposals, imprac-ical pro- 
posals, internal contradictions, serious fallacies, 
much downright ignorance. The central thesis 
that comprehensive economic planning is neces- 
sary and may be democratic hardly rates as 
news. It does differ in emphasis from similar 
conceptions, mainly in exalting the interests of 
wage-earners at the expense of other producer 
groups. 

Recent wartime planning serves as the au- 
thor’s model for peacetime planning. Labor, 
management, agriculture, the consumer, would 
all be represented in the machinery for organiz- 
ing production; and much the same controls 
would be imposed. If full employment and 
plenty for all can be produced in wagir.g war, so 
can they in waging peace. 

To this end, federalism, checks, and balances 
are to be done away with and a unitary state 
established. The individual states of our system 
now obstruct progress. Regional authorities, 
such as TVA, should displace them; but munici- 
palities also serve useful functions. 

To get the right amount of unitariness, the 
author would not only through constitutional 
amendment have the states abolished but also 
give the president power to call special elections, 
have the terms of office of congressmen and 
president coincide, perhaps set up a unicameral 
legislature, free the president’s cabiret of all 
administrative responsibilities, and intrust 
these to'a department of government. The au- 
thor apparently believes these are possible in the 
not distant future. He can see no goad in the 
present horizontal and vertical divisions of 
pofttical power. 

An ideal pattern of the administrative state 
in action is the work of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, at least until the horrendous Taft- 
Hartley Act went into effect. A few kind words 
ate, However, bestowed on that measure, It 
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makes urion officials accountable to the rank 
and file, and it has even been applied in curbing 
demoralizing strikes. 

Significantly, the author sees the necessity of 
outlawing strikes in coal, steel, transportation, 
and other basic industries. The War Production 
Board ani the War Labor Board pointed the 
way. Compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes is essential. On boards serving this func- 
tion, representatives of government would as- 
sure fair play to both labor and management. 

The acthor would also have mass communi- 
cation agencies regulated by government, so 
that a balanced fare of news and interpretations 
could be provided. The government itself would 
prepare and require publication of important 
news and divergent interpretations of the news. 
Public opinion polls would be supervised by 
governmeat panels and, in case of disputes with 
polling agencies, panels would make the deci- 
sions. 

In these proposals no mention is made of 
excellent radio discussion programs, such as the 
Town Meeting of the Air, the People’s Plat- 
form, anc the University of Chicago Round 
Table; or of able news reports and commen- 
taries, such as those of Elmer Davis, E. R. Mur- 
row, and H. R. Baukhage; or of the divergent 
interpretations of news by such columnists as 
Dorothy Thompson, Walter Lippmann, and 
Frank R. Kent. The author, while advocating 
participation in public affairs at local, state 
(pardon, regional), and national levels, seems 
unaware cf the activities on all these levels of 
the Leagu2 of Women Voters, American Associ- 
ation of University Women, General Federation 
of Womer’s Clubs, or even, especially in local 
and state-wide matters, of labor unions them- 
selves with their local and state federations. 
There is not so much as a hint that social-work 
agencies exist and have played a notable role in 
initiating and extending, with community sup- 
port, publ:c education, public recreation, public 
housing, and public medical work. 

Everybody and every group are engaged in a 
struggle for power, according to the author who, 
apparently, does not see that co-operation is 
stronger than conflict in a nation or any other 
group that maintains its identity. Nor does he 
see that there have been many “selfless” lead- 
ezs, such as Jane Addams, General Marshall, 
and General Bradley, to name three conspicuous 
examples. He believes that leadership must be 
remunerat2d, not being aware of the countless 
lzy leaders in organizations, such as those men- 
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tioned above, and in virtually every field of 
social work. 

Fallacies and contradictions abound. Geo- 
graphic environment is less important than so- 
cial environment; it is not perceived that the 
chemicals and energies making up and largely 
governing living bodies come from the “natu- 
ral” environment or that group activities con- 
stituting social environments have a like deriva- 
tion. 

All comprehensive economic planning must 
be designed to realize a hierarchy of values; yet 
the author apparently does not know that our 
“free enterprise” economy, which he accepts, 
largely shapes the wants, the values, of the 
people and has, in fact, multiplied and intensi- 
fied economic wants out of all proportion to the 
means of satisfying them; and that in doing this 
it has come to dominate the leading mass com- 


munication agencies. Again, in one passage, the . 


author states that labor should develop its own 
political party, while a few pages later he ques- 
tions the expediency of such a program. 

Rosenfarb accepts the long-discredited, uni- 
form-stage theory of economic evolution, knows 
of no economy prior to that of hunters, and be- 
lieves the political state is as old as human so- 
ciety. The state is everywhere patriarchical in 
nature, even though a constitution, a flag, or 
other symbol may serve as a “father substi- 
tute.” He is obviously unacquainted with works, 
such as those of Margaret Mead, Ruth Bene- 
dict, and Ralph Linton, that demonstrate the 
falsity of these, and other positions of the 
author. 

The interrelationships of institutions are be- 
yond his grasp. He thinks that the family in 
Western civilization, for instance, is rapidly 
being divested of its economic, political, and 
other social functions, although it should be 
clear that the great bulk of demand for goods 
and services is family demand. He thinks that 
poor married men work so hard in order to 
finance their families; that by far the greater 
part of productive capital is family owned; that 
a majority of voters cast their ballots for parties 
their parents voted for; that, in the grounding of 
children in conventions, living standards, and 
working ideals, the family is second to no other 
agency. Similarly, the author does not see that 
the state has been a powerful planning agency 
throughout its history, even during the more or 
less mythical laissez faire period. The enormous 
volume of laws on property and contract, tariff 
policies designed to protect producer or con- 
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sumer, as the case may be, growth of labor and 
other forms of social legislation, provision by 
local, state, and national governments of serv- 
ices private enterprise cannot suply, all demon- 
strate the great powers of the state during that 
period. p 


This volume, then, is not one for immature 
students, and even scientists will need to use it 
with caution. It does render a useful service in 
emphasizing the necessity of preventing strikes 
and lockouts in a highly interdependent econ- 
omy such as ours; in discussing serious problems 
concerning mass communications; and, along 
with many other works, in stressing the need for 
comprehensive economic planning. 


SEBA-ELDRIDGE 


University of Kansas 


Italian-American History. By Giovanni E. 
Scutavo. New York: Vigo Press, 1947. Pp. 
604-+xxxv. $ro. 


In this volume, which represents the first ' 
three of an ambitious series of fifteen books deal- 
ing with various aspects of Italian life in Amer- 
ica, attention is focused on three areas of inter- 
est, italian music and musicians in America, 
The Dictionary of Musical Biogrcphy, and pub- 
lic officials. The inclusion of the last adds a dis- 


_ cordant note to the musical theme in the first 
- two books. From the viewpoint af the organiza- 


tion of materials and format of the book, the 
presence of a thirty-five-page Appendix, in 
which appear biographical sketches and photo- 
graphs of prominent Italian-Americans who 
sponsored the book, seems in poor taste. 


These defects, however, are minor in view of 
the excellent contribution which the author has 
made in Book I, which deals with the history of 
Italian music and musicians in America. In this 
216-page treatment there is a wealth of little- 
known and fascinating facts about Italians in 
early America. 


` The presentation of new materials which re- 
shape the picture of the history of Italians in 
America makes this work inveluable to W8- 
torians and musicologists as well as to students 
of ethnic minority problems in America. If this 
volume is a valid sample of the type of scholar- 
ship to be found in the forthcoming books on 
Italian life in America, then our literature on the 
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role of ethnic minorities in America will be 


greatly enriched. 
PAUL J. CAMPISI 


Waskington University 


American Communism: A Critical Analysis of Its 
Origins, Development and Programs. By 
James OnEAL and G. A. WERNER. New & 
rev. ed. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1947. Pp. 416. $5.00. 


About half of this volume contains material 
not included in the 1927 edition. It provides a 
competent running account of the ups and 
downs of Communist parties in the United 
States, written from a strong anti-Stalinist 
point of view. 

The student of social structure will look for 
facts about the social composition of the leaders 
and the led. The fact that he will be disap- 
pointed indicates that most of the analytic 
reseazch on the subject is yet to be done. 


Harorp D. LASSWELL 
Yale School of Law 


The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s: A Report on 
Negro-White Relationships in Twenty-four 
Cities. Edited by J. Howett Atwoop. New 
York: Association Press, 1946. Pp.xii+ 194. 
$2.25. 


As a result of wartime developments and the 
present world situation, the Y.M.C.A., like 
many other voluntary associations and social 
organizations, has become sensitive to the dis- 
parity which exists between its democratic and 
Christian principles, on one hand, and its dis- 
criminatory racial practices, on the other. 

As a step toward meeting this moral prob- 
lem, two surveys of local associations were un- 
dertaken. The purpose was (1) to provide infor- 
mation on present policies and practices and 
(>to evaluate efforts to improve racial partici- 
pation in these associations. 

The first survey, Negro Youth in City 
Y.M.C.A.’s, published in 1943, was concerned 
with the facilities, programs, and related com- 
munity conditions in 376 cities with Negro pop- 
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ulations and local branch organizations. The 
Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s is a report of the — 
second survey which was conducted by means of 
interviews with leaders of local associations and 
communities in twenty-four selected cities, four- 
teen of which had segregated Negro branch 
organizations. With few exceptions, all of these 
cities were located in the central and eastern 
states. i 

The report indicates a considerable variation 
from. cicy to city in the pattern of Negro par- 
ticipation in the services and activities of the 
Y.M.CA. It includes an account of administra- 
tive pacterns, membership services and privi- 
leges, p2rsonnel, and community attitudes and 
practices as they bear upon race relations. Each 
of thes2, however, is treated discretely with 
little orno emphasis upon their interrelatedness. 
Thus, iz is impossible to obtain a rounded pic- 
ture of the relationship of patterns of Negro par- 
ticipation to administrative policies, personnel 
practices, and community attitudes. The com- 
mittze which directed the study is aware of this 
weakness and explains it as being in part a result 
of the n2cessity to avoid identifying the associa- 
tions and communities surveyed. However, a 
typolog cal classification of local associations 
accordimg to patterns of Negro participation, 
administrative practices, or some index of the 
status of race relations in the various communi- 
ties would have eliminated this weakness. It 
would have made possible a treatment of’types 
of associations in terms of the relationships 
among the various aspects of the organizational 
structure and its relation to the pattern of race 
relations in the community. 

Ir. its present form the report succeeds in 
isolating some of the problems involved in Ne- 
gro participation but does not afford much un- 
derstancing of the relationship of these prob- 
lems to such factors as policy-making, adminis- 
trative practices, behavior of personnel, and 


‘commurity attitudes. 


In a concluding chapter, “Agenda for Ad- 
vance,” the committee reccmmends a program - 
of gradvalism for each local association in in- 
tegratinz Negroes into the activities of the or- 
ganization. Any new adjustments to be made in 
race relations at present must be undertaken by 
local associations, which possess almost com- 
plete auconomy with respect to the determina- 
tion of policies and programs. 


Harry J. WALKER 
Chicago 
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The Reconstruction of H umanity. By Prrirm A. 
~ SOROKIN. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. 
xli+ 247. $3.00. 


With his latest book Professor Sorokin 
frankly relinquishés the chair of the social scien- 
tist for the lectern of the utopian philosopher. 
This statement is not intended to be disparag- 
ing: every attempt at solving the urgent prob- 
lem of universal peace and of a world consensus 
should be welcomed, however violently it might 
contradict the stated (and more often unstated) 
metaphysical premises on which the more con- 
ventional assessments of contemporary civiliza- 
tion are based. 


Like every good utopia; this “non-technical 
introduction” (ix) involves a radical departure 
from widely accepted norms. For instance, with 
regard to method, the “superconscious, super- 
rational intuition of charismatic prophets and 
ethical seers” is explicitly included among the 
three modes of cognition essential to arrive at 
the whole truth, besides empirical science and 
the rational disciplines (p. 112). Like every 
good utopia, it also assures us that history is on 
its side (pp. 237 ff.). 

The author is perhaps‘at his best in his criti- 
cism of the present state of affairs. Through 
page after page he demonstrates the futility of 
the partial cures which have been prescribed for 
the establishment of world peace on the basis of 
the existing sociocultural structures: democ- 
racy, the United Nations, world government, 
capitalism, communism, even education or any 
specific religion. According to him nothing short 
of universal altruism could guarantee universal 
peace and thus save humanity from otherwise 
inescapable doom. However, “altruistic individ- 
uals cannot be reared in a milieu of egoistic cul- 
ture and social institutions” (p. 95), since the 
personal, cultural, and social aspects of socio- 
cultural phenomena form an indivisible unity. 

The theoretical framework on which this 
blueprint for peace is based has been previously 
presented for academic discussion and thus lies 
outside the scope of this review. Its pillar is the 
concept of “‘supersystem,” that is, “the vastest 
combined system of ideology that integrates 
into one consistent unity most of the essential 

‘ scientific, . . . religious,... ethical and tech- 
nological systems” (P. A. Sorokin, Society, Cul- 
lure: and Personality [New York: Harper’s, 
1947], p. 319). Like Comte’s three states of cog- 
nition, the ideological premises of such super- 

_ systems (sensate, ideational, and idealistic) are 
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correlated to typical forms of culture and social 
organization. Unlike Comte’s positive state, 
however, Sorokin’s corresponding sensate sys- 
tem—namely, our own—is not considered as the 
culmination of evolution making for peaceful 
co-operation but, ori the contrary, as responsible 
for the most devastating conflicts of history. 

Believing in a cyclical fluctuetion of super- 
systems, the author insists that “a rational 
change of the entire system in a Cesirable direc- 
tion must concentrate first upon this major 


` premise,” that is, on the transformation of its 


basic meanings, values, and norms (p. 99). The 
next step is the elimination of the conflict- 
breeding properties of institutions. Here Soro- 
kin’s analysis of our educational system pro- 
vides some excellent suggestions. As far as the 
world state and its nonsovereigr: members are 
concerned, he proposes a sort of corporativism, 
prefers administration by experts (bureaucracy) 


_to the rule by political parties, and advocates 


direct democracy by means of scientific opinion 
polls. 

However, more institutional reform has to be 
supplemented by the “altruization” of the indi- 
viduals. Sorokin points out, to our mind cor- 
rectly, that this aspect of social technology has 
been widely neglected. Thus he d2votes a whole 
chapter to the analysis of the “Methods and 
Techniques of the Great Masters of Creative 
Altruism,” including St. Ignatius of Loyola, the 
Yoga, and other Christian and oriental ascetical 
writers. Through such methods every individual 
is supposed to co-operate in the “reconstruction 
of humanity.” The “well-planned modification 
of our culture and social institutions,” however, 
presupposes extensive research along the lines of 
a project inaugurated by Sorokin himself with 
the help of the Lilly Foundation end apparently 
expected to lead eventually to tke invention of 
social techniques by which a total reconstruc- 
tion can be achieved (pp. 234 f.). 

Despite certain interesting modifications, 
Sorokin’s “idealistic” supersystem resembles 
rather closely that same “ideational” world view 
against which the fathers of modern sociology 
once revolted in the name of positivism and 
progress. Although this does not make it neces- 
sarily fallacious, it leaves his system wide open 
to attack with familiar arguments. Still, the teat 
for the validity of any terrestrial utopia will 
have to be in the last analysis pragmatic, while 
transcendental “utopias,” such as that of St. 
Augustine (with whom Sorokin has been.com- 
pared, rather unconvincingly), can dispense 
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with any empirical proof. True enough, if all 
men were to accept the commandment of love, 
there would be an excellent chance for universal 


peace. But there is little reason, either on theo- 
logical or rational-empirical grounds, to assume 


that they will. It remains to be seen whether - 


Professor Sorokin will succeed better than his 
numerous predecessors in convincing “ever- 
larger sections of humanity of the urgency, 
feasibility and adequacy of the proposed recon- 
struction” (p. 245). 

While rather inconclusive, the author’s re- 
flections should make impressive reading, par- 
ticularly to students groping for answers which 
teachers of “science” are hardly prepared to 
offer. 

E. K. FRANCIS 


University of Notre Dame 


Situational Analysis: An Observational A pproach 
te Introductory Sociology. By LOWELL JuL- 
LIARD CARR. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. xili+178. $2.50. 


_ The wise Charles Horton Cooley wrote, 
many years ago, that “knowledge requires both 
observation and interpretations, neither being 
more scientific than the other.” He, therefore, 
stressed the importance of personal experience 
as one of the roots of social knowledge but at the 
same time insisted on the conceptual organiza- 
tion of that experience. Observation without in- 
terpretation is blind; conceptualization without 
obse-vation is sterile. 

Because of his conviction that the traditional 
intrcductory course in sociology is excessively 
weighted in the direction of abstract concepts, 
systems of thought, and general principles, Pro- 
fessor Carr has produced, for the beginning stu- 
dent, a succinct and convenient sociological 
handbook with the dominant emphasis on so- 
ciology as an observational science. 

Athough the spirit and inspiration for this 
volume stem clearly from Cooley, the basic con- 
cepts and terminology appear to be derived 
from Kurt Lewin. The key conceptual tools 
utilized by Carr are situation, situational focus, 
sesal field, and situational field, all with a pfo- 
nounced Lewinian ring. A situation, for ex- 

- ample, is defined as a “focalized pattern of so- 
cial relationships regarded as a source of actual 
or potential experience.” But just as Lewin and 
his students have made valuable contributions 
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to social psychology in spite of a formidable 
array of terminological monstrosities based on 
indiscriminate borrowings from physics, so Pro- 


fessor Carr, despite his unnecessarily compli- 


cated vocabulary, has prepared well-organized, 
thoughtful, and pithy summaries of the major 
topics usually treated in the introductory 
sociology course. ; 

These compact analyses constitute the units 
and provide the frameworks in terms of which 
students are expected to undertake the specific 
“observational” assignments which Professor 
Carr proposes. Although the assignments are 
neither so original nor so revolutionary as the 
publishers claim, they will unquestionably serve 
as fruitful suggestions to teachers of the begin- 
ning course. The main pedagogical instrument- 
proposed by Carr is a notebook in which stu- 
dents keep a cumulative record of their observa- 
tiors. References to fuller discussions in the 
standard textbooks are provided. 

Some readers will undoubtedly take excep- 
tion to Professor Carr’s position at several 
points. Many sociologists will not subscribe to 
his Simmel-like formalistic definition of sociol- 
ogy (p. 2). Students, I suspect, will be irritated 
by the “are-you-mice-or-men?” tone of his 
“final reckoning” (p. 98). Public-opinion ana- 
lysts and journalists will wonder, in view of re- 
ported attitudes toward Eisenhower, whether 
empirical evidence exists for the assertion that 
“there are hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who actually think General Eisenhower and the 
American press just dreamed up Buchenwald to 
sell papers” (p. 96). But all readers will be in- 
debted to Professor Carr for his insistence on the 
scientific character of sociological knowledge, 
his forthrightness in dealing with social issues, 
and his valuable pedagogical suggestions. 


Harry ALPERT 
Queens College 


The Community in American Society. By JONN 
A. Kinneman. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1947. Pp. xili+-450. $3.75. 


This book “cuts across the essential elements 
in both rural and urban society” (p. vii). It 
seeks to overcome the artificial and arbitrary 
barriers that segregate many studies of cor- 
porate life. “A conscious effort is made to show 
the interrelations and the interdependence be- 
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tween rural and urban communities” (p. vii). 
Recognizing country and city life as two ex- 
tremes of a continuum, Professor Kinneman 
organizes his study around the community. 

The twenty-four chapters are organized in 
six parts. The Introduction, Part I, treats the 
nature of the community and a’ functional 
classification of communities in a somewhat tra- 
ditional manner. The structural approach to 
community analysis constitutes Part II. Several 
criteria for locating the boundaries of a com- 
munity are discussed and illustrated. These in- 
clude newspaper circulation, hospitalization, 
and the zone of department-store deliveries, as 
well as the milk-shed, retailing and wholesaling 
areas, commutation, and the area from which 
patrons of the arts come. Population data given 
in chapter viiare stated largely in terms of coun- 
ties and states, rather than in corporated com- 
munities or areas of population density. Very 
little reference is.made to selective migration 
from rural to urban communities. There is an 
interesting discussion of racial and nationality 
minorities. In this reviewer’s opinion, Part IV 
might more appropriately be called “Culture” 
instead of “Institutions.” The chapters on folk- 
ways are unique, since many books on rural and 
urban sociology overlook the community as a 
way of life. 

The institutional organizations are discussed 
in Part V. Welfare, education, recreation, re- 
ligion, health, and vocational organizations are 
described, but one looks in vain for the role of 
the family in the community. Another oversight 
is the omission of recent studies on industry and 
the community. There is an excellent group of 
chapters on a functional approach to the com- 
munity. Frequently, this phase of community 
analysis has been neglected. It might be sug- 
gested that this section of The Community in 
American Society could be improved if competi- 
tion, co-operation, and accommodation had 
been discussed. The ecological processes are 
mentioned briefly. A concluding chapter is de- 
voted to “Planning the Community.” 

One wishes that the author had gone beyond 
the Kitty Foyle level in his discussion of prestige, 
class, and stratification. In addition the value 
of the book would be increased if some material 
on the relation of community life to personality 
and socialization were included. Another field of 
interest that might have been included is com- 
munity attitudes and values. 

There is much to recommend this book as a 
text for a first-year college course on the com- 
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munity. It is a relatively brief study that seems 
to cover the salient points about the com- 
munity. : 

SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD, Jr. 


Pennsylvania State College 


Essays on Anti-Semitism. Edited by K. S. PIN- , 
son. New York: Conference on Jewish Rela- 
tions, 1946. Pp. 269. $2.50. 


The purpose of this collection of analytical, 
historical, and regional studies on anti-Semitism 
is, according to the publisher, the desire to 
arouse “‘the conscience of non-Jewish compatri- 
ots and by supplying them with the necessary 
truthful and reliable information concerning 
Jews and Judaism to answer the mendacious in- 
formation propagandized by their opponents.” 
He hopes that “the marshalling of thorough, 
scientific evidence... may serve as a true 
‘arsenal’ for anti-defamation and equip the 
fighters for democracy with reliable weapons.” 

The volume is top-heavy in historical anal- 
yses which only incidentally throw light on the 
present situation as regards anti-Semitism, par- 
ticularly after the defeat of Hitler. Hence, while 
the studies are certainly thorough, scientific, 
and reliable, they are hardly effective weapons 
in the present-day fight against intolerance. 

Obviously the purpose of the analytical 
studies is to help us understand contemporary 
anti-Semitism. But even the longest among 
them concerns itself with “the economic and 
social background of modern anti-Semitism” 
(by B. D. Weinryb). Basically, it is a historical 
analysis of the economic situation into which 
the Jews (particularly in Germany) had to fit 
themselves during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Weinryb attempts to ex- 
plain anti-Semitism on an occupational basis, 
although historical studies, in th2 same volume, 
show that anti-Semitism persisted for centuries, 
independent of the Jew’s occupational activ- 
ities. Moreover, the second Wozld War has so 
radically changed the position of the Jews in 
Central and Eastern Europe that Weinryb’s 
study, sound as it is, has now only academic in- 
terest. i - 

Of the almost two hundred and seventy 
pages in the volume, only a little more than 
five are devoted to the psychology of anti- 
Semitism (by I. S. Wechsler). Statements to the 
effect that “on all occasions (sic) the Christian 
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world kept on telling the Jew, to use a collo- 
quialism, that he cannot take it on the chin, 
wherefore they have persisted in hitting below 
the belt” (p. 37), add little to our insight into 
the psychological mechanisms involved in anti- 
Semitism. They are the kind of statements 
which some Jews find gratifying to read, but 
which create an emotional climate not calcu- 
lated to improve ethnic relations. Diesendruck, 
in his “Anti-Semitism and Ourselves,” suggests 
that we should 


reject those theories about anti-Semitism which still 
try to subsume our special case under a larger and 
more general category. I refer especially to the the- 
ory of Bernstein, who sees anti-Semitism entirely as 
a special case of group antagonism directed against 
a weak minority, It would lead us too far were we to 
enumerate here the many essential differences be- 
tween anti-Semitism and any other contempt or 
even persecution of a socially inferior minority. We 
are more feared for our strength than despised for 
our weakness [p. 47]. 


This seems to the reviewer a very dangerous 
contention. Instead of seeing themselves as one 
of many persecuted groups, and recognizing the 
factors common to all ethnic intolerance, Jews 
are here encouraged to class themselves apart 
and to escape into the megalomanic interpreta- 
tion of anti-Semitism, which sees it as the re- 
sult o: the fear of Jewish strength. It is therefore 
not surprising to hear Diesendruck finally refer 
to a peculiarly “Jewish soul,” a concept which 
Hitler might have accepted, but which pre- 
cludes a rational approach to the problem of 
anti-Semitism. 

Much more interesting than some of the 
analy-ical articles are the historical and regional 
studies to which the bulk of the volume is de- 
voted. This reviewer found particularly reward- 
ing reading Marcus’ “Anti-Semitism in the 
Hellenistic-Roman World,” Grayzel’s “Chris- 
tian-Jewish Relations in the First Millennium,” 
Kisch's “The Jews in Medieval Law,” Mahler’s 
“Anti-Semitism in Poland,” Arendt’s “From 
the Dreyfus Affair to France Today,” and Gu- 
rian’s “Anti-Semitism in Modern Germany.” 
One senses that it is simpler to give a scholarly 
and comprehensive presentation of the persecu- 
tion of Jews during the course of tkeiz long his- 
tewy than to provide an up-to-date analysis of 
those Zactors which once led and still give rise 
to their persecution. Nevertheless, the unwill- 
ingness, even in these historical studies, to view 
the Jewish fate as one which Jews have shared 
and continue to share with other minority 
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groups living within a different religious or so- 
cial culture is most impressive. 

But these are not the only “blinders.” 
Arendt, for instance, recognizes that such slo- 
gans as “Death to the Jews” and “France for 
the French” were almost magical formulas for 
reconciling the masses to the existing state of 
the government and of society. But she goes on 
to stress that it would be erroneous to identify 
“the mob” with “the people.” Similarly wilful 
distortions creep in not only in this but in many 
other essays in the volume which imply that 
those who take part in anti-Semitism are “the 
mob,” whereas those who ere more tolerant are 
“the people.” Actual observation discloses no 
such dichotomy. The question of why the cry 
“Death to the Jews” unites a people and permits 
them to make their peace with the existing gov- 
ernment is the crucial issue, both for under- 
standing the function of anti-Semitism in mod- 
ern society and for combating it. This question 
is probably avoided in order to protect the Jew- 
ish author, the Jewish reader, or the Jewish 
people in their self-respect and feelings of secu- 
rity. The latter would be seriously threatened if 
Jews were forced to recognize that it is not only 
the “mob” which is anti-Semitic but the major- 
ity of their fellow-citizens on whose good will 
and tolerance they depend for their survival. 

Most of the studies in this volume, however, 
are of value to the scholer interested in the 
particular topics covered. Some criticisms have 
been raised in this review only to point out the 
strange fact that Jews, after suffering the great- 
est setback in their history, have devoted more 
thought to-a study of past persecutions than to 
ah analysis of the present situation or to find- 
ing ways and means of counteracting those psy- 
chological or social phenomena which lead to 
anti-Semitism and minority persecution in gen- 
eral. It seems to-the reviewer that no progress 
beyond a historical record of the isolated phe- 
nomenon, anti-Semitism, can be made as long 
as it is not viewed in the broader context of 
prejudice and intolerance in general. 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American 
Negroes. By Joun Hore FRANKLIN. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv-+-622. 
$5.00. . 


BOOK REVIEWS 


This important book brings “together the 
essential facts in the history of the American 
Negro from his ancient African beginnings 
down to the present time.” In synthesizing 
these facts, Dr. Franklin is almost completely 
devoid of the racial chauvinism and subjective 
bias which others too frequently have “‘boot- 
legged” into American histories. The volume is 
without doubt the most credible and authorita- 
tive historical treatment of Negroes in the New 
World that has yet appeared. Its author im- 
presses the reviewer as a straight-forward, hon- 
est, and scholarly scientist who achieves what 
he sets out to do; that is, to relate the “story of 
the Negro” as part and parcel of the emergence 
of a new civilization. Accordingly, Dr. Frank- 
lin, in attempting to view Negroes in historical 
process, keeps his eye focused,on “the main 
streams of American history,” thereby accom- 
plishing a far greater perspective than most 
American historians. 

The title, From Slavery to Freedom, is de- 
scriptive of its contents. It is a bold effort to de- 
tail in narrative form, after careful and pains- 
taking documentation, an account of the strug- 
gle of Negroes from that of a slave status to one 
of partial freedom. The yearnings, disappoint- 
ments, frustrations, failures, and achievements 
of Negroes are discussed. The author is not so 
naive as to assume that Negroes have obtained 
freedom; rather, he points out the progress that 
has been made in that direction. 


While there are few “historical facts” pre- 
sented by Dr. Franklin that are not already 
known, the significance of this important docu- 
ment lies in the points of view which the author 
employs in explaining these “facts.” However, 
in several instances, he has created “‘facts,” 
since even some “historical facts” do not just 
lie around in archives awaiting some sleuthing 
historian to discover them. Indeed, the most 
noteworthy feature about the volume is that its 
author consciously tries to control his own bi- 
ases. 

After a cautious and “surefooted” treatment 
of African backgrounds, the slave trade, colonial 
experimentation with slaves, the Civil War, 
emancipation, reconstruction, and significant 
events among contemporary Negroes, the au- 
thor gives a rather fragmentary account of the 
New Deal and the Negro. This, in the judgment 
of the reviewer, is the weakest section of the 
book. Weak, too, is the final chapter, in which 
the author endeavors to state “The Negro and 
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World Problems” and ends with an oversimpli- 
fication of the problem. 

Notwithstanding, sociologists who are inter- 
ested in the “natural flow” of history in terms 
of a people who are attempting to articulate 
their sensitivities, aspirations, and desires will 
find the materials and point of view presented 
by Dr. Franklin particularly suggestive, fruit- 
ful, and refreshing. Of special value to sociolo- 
gists are the chapters on “The Westward 
March,” “Slavery and Intersec-ional Strife,” 
“Canadian Negroes,” and “Dawn of a New 
Century.” In these chapters, as well as others, 
one is impressed with Dr. Franklin’s penetrat- 
ing depth and insight into the soc‘al-psychologi- 
cal aspects of human behavior. Indeed, this 
volume might well be called a sociological source 
document for the understanding of the collec- 
tive behavioral efforts of people when caught in 
certain kinds of social situations. 

The book also includes bibliographical notes 
which the researcher will find useful in provid- 
ing fruitful leads for studying human relations. 


MozELL C. Hin 
Atlanta University 


Las Clases sociales. By Lucio MENDIETA Y 
Nunez. Pp. 149. 1947. Los Partidos politicos. 
By Lucio MENDIETA y Nuñez. Pp. 126. 
1947. Sociologia de la universidad. By Ro- 
BERTO AGRAMONTE. Pp. 149. 1948. El Mundo 
historico social. By JUAN ROURA PARELLA. 
Pp. 230. 1948. Mexico, D.F.: Instituto de 
Investigaciones Sociales, Lic. Verdad 3. 


These are the first four monographs of Lic. 
Lucio Mendieta’s series, “Cuadernos de soci- 
ologia,” in which he plans to cover the most im- 
portant phases of the current social process. The 
quality of the first-fruits is such as to lead us to 
hope for the speedy addition of further volumes 
to these attractive handbooks on sociology. 
Señor Mendieta, who is director of the Institute . 
of Social Investigations of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico and editor of the Revista 
méxicana de sociologia, is a person of great in- 
fluence in academic and action circlesin Mexico. 
Many other important contributions may be eg 
pected to originate with him. 

Sefior Mendieta’s first two small volumes are 
perhaps the ablest of the four here noticed. They 
are original without being superficial and con- 
dense into small space the essentials of their 
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subjects. The Social Classes follows Aristotle 
and other Greek thinkers in dividing society 
into three classes—upper, middle, and lower— 
and is careful to distinguish social classes from 
social groups, especially in giving to the former 
much less definiteness of contour and conscious- 
ness of integration. The author disagrees with 
Sorokin on the classification of classes, although 
Sorokin approves of the book in general. Men- 
dieta finds an important role’ for classes in 
their dynamic influence upon social change. His 
description of class traits is particularly provoc- 
ative. The Political Parties is perhaps the more 
original. While the author rejects the Marxian 
theory of their origin in social conflict, he never- 
theless defines political parties as competitive 
interest groups, thus giving to them < prepon- 
derantly econcmic significance. The political 
leader is the representative of definite interests, 
whether economic, political, or religious. The 
classification of political. parties (pp. 20-27) is 
particularly good. 

Roberto Agramonte, author of Sociology of 
the University, as professor of sociology, dean 
and acting chancellor of the University of 
Havana, and visiting professor elsewhere, is 
well qualified to speak on this phase of educa- 
tional sociology. His initial attack on the prob- 
lem, in the Platonic tradition of abstract ideas 
and essences, will be disappointing to our soci- 
ologists trained in inductive realism. But after 
the first few pages he gets down to an intimate 
discussion of the functions of the professors, the 
aims and methods of student work, university 
research, university extension, training for 
world understanding, professional training, and 
the central importance of the social sciences in 
the modern university curriculum. He is a 
strong partisan of academic freedom and of 
university divercement from factional politics 
but not from fundamental social life-problems. 
The insight of the author is as excellent as his 
style is clear and dynamic. 

Dr. Roura’s monograph is in effect an ex- 
position of the social philosophy of William Dil- 
they. It is the best account of this matter which 
T have seen and is so concrete and clear that it is 
an improvemer:t upon Dilthey’s own presenta- 
tion. The only blame that I can attach to it is 
that Roura does not find sufficient fault with 
Dilthay’s metaphysical distortions of concrete 
social reality and that he is therefore led into 
Dilthey’s semimystical rejection of the hard 
facts of positivism. But this is the present mode 
in Continental Europe and Latin America. The 
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concrete reality of society is too hard for them, 
and they seek metaphysical escapes in a sugar- 
coated social philosophy which represents a par- 
tial return to subjectivism in sociology, much 
as Barthian Christianity is a return to subjectiv- 
ism in theology. Roura to some extent recog- 
nizes this trend in Dilthey and attributes it to 
his romantic temperament. But any North 
American sociologist desiring an excellent sym- 
pathetic analysis of Dilthey’s social philosophy 
will find it here. That he will accept that phi- 
losophy is, of course, very doubtful. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 
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Personality and Sociometric Status. By Mary L. 
NortTHWAY, ESTHER B. FRANKEL, and REVA 
Potasuin. New York: Beacon House, 1947. 
Pp. 73. $2.25. 


This monograph consists of a review of the 
research in sociometric problems done at the 
University of Toronto; two papers, “The Social 
Relationships of Preschool, Children” and “A 
Sociometric Study of Children’s Friendships”; 
and a general discussion of sociometry, all 
written by members of the staff of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the University of To- 
ronto. Mary L. Northway, in her review of the 
Toronto studies, reflects on the growth of soci- 
ometry since its official birthday with the pub- 
lication of Moreno’s monograph, Who Shall 


_ Survive? She notes that the two main traits of 


this new approach are objectivity and scientific 
measurement. The basic assumption of sociom- 
etry is that a group consists of individuals and 
their interrelations. Sociometric procedure is 
based on the ability of the individual to choose 
among people, selecting those for whom he has 
certain preferences. Referring to the roots of 
sociometry, she states: “Thus psycho-physics, 
Weber-Fechner, et al., are re-incarnated in a 
new guise, but with the same basic personality 
pattern! Sociometry, so far as I know, has never 
admitted its ancestry, but in these days of cross- 
fertilization among the various sciences it is in- 
deed a wise child.” 

The contributions of the Toronto studies are 
divided into three parts: improvement of tech- 
nique, contribution to investigation of person- 
ality, and special projects. In the paper on “The 
Social Relationships of Preschool Children” by 
Esther B. Frankel, it is acknowledged that a 
suitable sociometric test for nursery-school chil- 
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dren is yet to be developed and that the type of 
‘relationship between children’s verbal state- 
ments of their preference of playmates and their 
actual playmates remains to be ascertained. In 
the paper on “A Sociometric Study of Children’s 
Friendships” by Reva Potashin, one of the 
main points is that “the sociometric approach 
may give us important information about the 
function of the relationship within the total 
environment, but it cannot show its structure 
from within, its dynamics, and the qualities of 
interaction which it requires.” 

The monograph is concluded with a brief 
discussion of instructions for using sociometric 
tests. Bibliographies supplement each paper. 
The entire monograph is written in a lucid style, 
the arguments are concisely presented, and the 
conclusion of the studies are modest in their 
claims and keenly critical of the pitfalls of 
sociometry. One of the writers questions 
whether ‘‘one can reduce dynamic relationships 
to mechanistic rigidity through statistical pro- 
cedure.” The stress is on the necessity for fur- 
ther study and for drawing from the various 
other disciplines that deal with human nature 
and society. Some of the sober statements found 
in this monograph are indeed a wholesome anti- 
dote to the excessive claims of those enthusiasts 
whose adherence to sociometry is as unto a cult. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


People Who Intermarry. By MILTON L. BAR- 
RON. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1946. Pp. xii+389. $3.00. 


The title of this book is widely inclusive— 
since people intermarry wherever diverse 
groups meet. In Part I the author discusses 
the phenomenon of intermarriage in its widest 
aspect and institutional controls of intermar- 
riage. He sets up a distinction between ethnic, 
religious, and racial intermarriage. In Part II he 
discusses intermarriage in Derby, Connecticut, 
where he endeavored to make an inductive 
study of intermarriage, according to the cate- 
gories defined above. 

He chose this community because it was his 
own and he knew it; it is small, with a diverse 
population of 10,287 in 1940, composed of thir- 
ty-two nationality groups, all races, and three 
main religious groups. 

Unfortunately, the author spent a great deal 
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of effort applying scientific methods to too few 
cases. He studied and compared marriages 
which took place in Derby in 1929-30 and in 
1940. In all he has only 333 marriages. This in- 
cludes fifty-four intermarriages which took 
place in 1929-30 and forty-one in 1940. These 
he breaks down into the catego-ies mentioned 
before and works out comparisons with similar 


‘data found in the works of Drazhsler, Reeves, 


and Wessel. (The reviewer is indebted to the 
author for generous evaluation and use of her 
own work in this field.) 

Part II does give a picture of ethnic diversity 
and ethnic attitudes in Derby. In Part I the 
range of materials on the subject matter is 
presented, and it is good to have so extensive 
and well annotated a bibliography on the sub- 
ject in its inclusive aspect. 

But why omit any reference to the papal en- 
cyclical on the family and to Die Rehobothe Bas- 
taards, when these items should be indispensa- 
ble for his discussion? The book has numerous 
inconsistencies; terminology is frequently at 
variance with accepted (and good) usage. The 
theoretical material he examines deserves more 
time than the author was obviously able to give. 
It is therefore a stepping stone for further ex- 
ploration of the topic for this or some other 
author; the theoretical part is more serviceable 
than the Derby investigation, since he could 
have accepted cues from the authors he quotes 
for helpful procedure in explciting available 
data for the study of intermarriage in a small 
community. 

Bessrz BLOOM WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


The Golden Wing: A Study of Chinese Familism. 
By Lin Yurn-Hwa. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xv-+-234. $4.50. 


This volume, written in China, is a chrono- 
logical, detailed account of two Fukien families, 
related by kinship ties. One, living without the 
auspicious influence of the “Golden Wing,” has 
declined, while the other survives despite social 
change and group and personal crises. The main 
theme is the causes enabling the one to survive, 
while the other cannot overcome a series of ¢td- 
versities—though both apparently began ex- 
periencing similar social events at the same time. 
Both have suffered from intragroup and inter- 
group rivalries, greed, jealousies, and conflicts. 
War affects their business and educational ad- 
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ventures, family relationships, and personal 

lives, taking quick, tragic toll. The intergroup 

and intragroup conflicts scar the feelings and 
emotions of all. 

' The frame of reference is akin to the Gestalt 
schoo! of psychology, in that it poses a con- 
figuration for personal and group adjustment 
and that both in their respective fields are con- 
stantly being disturbed by a series of changes 
which requires adaptations to attain equilibri- 
um. Temporary disequilibrium is readily over- 
come, but prolonged periods require a series of 
adaptations. A new balance is thus achieved. 
This main thesis (or principles of change, as 
stated by the author, p. 228) is not always ap- 
pareni, for many “characters” interact and rein- 
teract in rapid succession throughout the pages, 
and identification of relationships is not es- 
tablished before the scene changes. Frequently, 
the reviewer had to pause and reconnect the re- 
lationships, a habit common to the Chinese who 
recognize that social behavior is greatly influ- 

_ enced and complicated by kinship ties, so that 
it is necessary to “add up mentally the relation- 
ships on the abacus.” At first reading, this 
would appear to be a drawback to Western 
readers. Chinese genealogical terms are con- 
fusing to the occidental reading public, for a 
“go” may be a cousin or a blood brother in the 
Chinese family system but can be only a brother 
in the Western. 

The author does strive to show that the 
“principle of change” has various aspects re- 
lated to political, social, and economic condi- 
tions throughout the twenty-five years under 
observation. These influence personal behavior, 
motives, ‘conflicts, and solution of the latter. 
However, psychological processes underlying re- 
actions are often naively explained by two main 
methods: (x) failure of the practice of geoomancy 
to ward off evil influences and (2) the inability 
of the head of the declining Chang family to 
make the needed adjustments, which in turn af- 
fected the other members. 


He [Mowhun] was certainly wrong to put all the 
blame upon Fangyang. He made a personal devil 
out of the turns of “wind and water.” He did not see 
that the personal devil, the mere human agent of the 
larger fate, also was the product of his environment, 
hisetime, and his place, operating in a larger web of 
human emotions and human reactions to circum- 
stances that neither he nor Mowhun could under- 
stand [pp. 181-82]. 


The work is said to be a “novel.” This it fails 
to be in style, wording, characterization, and 
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dramatization. It shows painstaking adherence 
to iacts but is disappointing when dramatic 
everts are merely related and fatalistically ex- 
plained. Often the outcome is left to the read- 
er’s own guessing. A twenty-five-year chrono- 
logical study of thirty-six persons is contained 
in approximately two hundred pages. Words are 
carecully chosen, but little dialogue appears to 
relieve the weightiness of the theme of survival 
through personal and group adaptations. While 
the zuthor is a member of the community and 
may have intimate knowledge of the events pre- 
sented, as well as of the families concerned, he 
describes these rather than permits his “char- 
acters” the opportunity of expression, as would 
be expected in a “novel.” It is not a strictly sci- 
entific presentation, in that he attempts to pre- 
sona.ize the narration. 

Tae value of the work lies in its attempt (1) 
to nerrow the scope of study by focusing upon 
two Zamilies and their members, instead of es- 
tablishing a family system as so many treat- 
ments of the Chinese family do, and (2) to show 
the influence of interwoven relationships be- 
tweer them when one member or all are subject 
to disequilibrium and seeking equilibrium. 

Rose Hum LEE 
Rooszveli College of Chicago 


Demccracy: The Threshold of Freedom. By HAR- 
orp F. Gosneti. New York: Ronald Press, 
1548. Pp. vii+316. $4.00. , 
In sixteen different essays upon converging” 

themes, Professor Gosnell has sampled the vast 

field >f representationism: how vote, why vote, 
who vote, whom vote for; who represents whom, 
how, why, to what difference, and for what 
beneit? Factually always, axiologically some- 
times, statistically when appropriate, and sci- 
entiftally where possible, Gosnell pursues this 
subject in which he has interested himself from 
his early “nonvoting” studies in Chicago, 
throvgh his mid-years of European investiga- 
tion, into his latest and continuing preoccupa- 
tion with pressing governmental problems as re- 
searci consultant at Washington. He hopes 
through this book to fill a gap in political sci- 
ence which has long troubled him The work is 
impressive, and offers help to teachers who, like 

Gosnell, discern such a gap in contemporary 

teach_ng. 

T. V. SMITH 

Syracuse University 
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American.Planning: Past—Present—Future. By 
CLEVELAND RODGERS. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. xiii+-290. $3.00. 


This is an adventure in planning by a com- 
petent and experienced member of the New 
York Planning Commission. The author starts 
with “Notes Made in the Stratosphere.” But 
apparently the heading should be “Notes Made 
in the Dining Car.” The volume is based on a 
conversation with a young aviator whose many 
questions on the nature of planning stimulated 
Mr. Rodgers to the preparation of a volume on 
the subject. He “tried to imagine” what would 
have been the impressions of the aviator as he 
made an air trip over the United States. But to 
this introduction the author adds excursions in 
the field of history and contemporary experi- 
ence, including reading of the reports of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Recent Social 
Trends andalso the reports of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

Curiously enough after giving an excellent 
statement of the work of the N.R.P.B., Rodgers 
concludes that “we never knew what the 
N.R.P.B. was supposed to do until it was abol- 
ished.” The reviewer takes the liberty of sug- 
gesting that the author underestimates his own 
knowledge and cites as proof of this the author’s 
own statement. 

A significant chapter deals with the limita- 
tions and dangers of planning. Part III deals 
with postwar topics including “Government as 

„an Insurance Company,” “Democratic Disci- 
plines,” and “Getting Back to Work.” 

This is a very interesting volume by a man 
well qualified to observe and to write on the 
broad subject of planning. However, the re- 
viewer was not impressed by the stratospheric 
approach to the subject, which, after all, seems 
to have little to do with the substantial parts of 
the study. On the whole, Mr. Rodgers will un- 
doubtedly write a much better book on planning 
one of these fine days when he does not have to 
allow for stratospheric vibration and instability. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
Chicago 


An Approach to Social Medicine. By Joun D. 
KersHaw. Baltimore: Williams: & Wilkins 
Co., 1946. Pp. 320. $4.50. 

A British physician makes a sincere effort to 
render a most controverted term clear, mean- 
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ingful, and attractive to the members of his pro- 
fession and to the public, Research and teaching 
in “social medicine” is proceeding at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, under Dr. John A. Ryle and 
his associates, as the investigation of environ- 
mental and “social” elements of disease in the 
individual. “Social medicine” in another sense 
of the word has been under way in Britain, since 
July 5, 1948, through a National Health Service 
whereby everybody is entitled to whatever he 
needs from doctors, pharmacists, and hospitals. 
To Dr. Kershaw “social medicine” means both 
aspects, and more; for it includes the medical 
sciences and arts as commonly understood, 
along with the elements of economic and social 
life which influence human well-being, and 
which medicine must itself endeavor to influ- 
ence in order to promote well-beirg, 

This physician’s life-experience leads him to 
present an analysis of “the nature of society” — 
its “anatomy,” “physiology,” “disorders and 
disharmonies”—a review which would have 
benefited greatly by a more systematic ac- 
quaintance with anthropology and sociology. 
On “Medicine in Society” and “The Social 
Problems of Health” he has more pertinent 
things to say and offers a great variety of sug- 
gestions for the improvement of present-day af- 


‘ fairs. Medical education, general education, 


surgery, psychiatry, housing, wors, leisure, sex, 
genetics—little escapes him. Health is a positive 
concept of well-being, not merely the absence of 
disease. Preventive and curative medicine must 
go hand in hand, focused especially upon the 
child. “Educated and intelligent” laymen must 
understand and work with the physician. Facts 
are less important than the attitude toward 
facts. , 

A book of this kind presents a philosophy 
rather than a program of “reforms” worked out 
to practical implementation. To those oppressed 
by the prevalent overspecialization in medical 
education and medical practice, Dr. Kershaw 
offers a stimulating point of view. Perhaps, now 
that his country has underwritten the economic 
base for medical service, future British edu- 
cators may be able to utilize such a philoso- 
phy. - 

Micuaet M. Davis 


Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics 
New York 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


` . William E. Henry, of the University ofaChicago, ` 


has contributed. “The Business “Executive:. The 
‘Psychodynamics of a Social Role,” in which he de~. 


scribes the. mentality, the. ambitions, and the ` 


y 


disappointments of the men charged with running, 
industry. EO ' 


In “Decision-making by. Management in Indus- 
trial Relations” Robert Dubin, of the University of 
Tilinois, analyzes how thé growth of rules and formal 
organization affect both internal control and collec- 
tive bargaining. He is co-author with Frederick H. 
Harbison of the recently: published book Patterns 
of ‘Union-Afanagement Relations. 


. `- Donald E. Wray, of the University of Illinois, de- 
scribes in ‘Marginal Man of Management” how 
foremen, because they are usually promoted from 
„the ranks are sometimes treated as workers and yet 
are at the same time an arm of management. 


William Foote Whyte, of Cornell University, in , 


“The Social Structure of a Restaurant” tells how 
personal sentiments enter at every point in a chain 
of operations. From his own study he arrives at 
some general deductions about people and produc- 
tion. The full statement of his findings has just been 
published as a book, Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry. 


Herbert A. Shepard, of the University of Toronto, 
has reported in “Democratic Control in a Labor 
Union” a-study of how mechanisms making for 
democratic action are affected as the older, foreign- 
born union members are replaced by younger native- 
born successors 


William H. Form, of Michigan State College, 
and Delbert C. Miller, of the University of Washing- 
ton, have written “The Occupational Career Pat- 
tern as a Sociological Instrument.” In it they depict 
a man’s working life as a pattern of job-holding, and 
so they arrive at an objective formula by which to 
describe occupational success or failure. 


George C. Homans, of Harvard, in “The 
Strategy of Industrial Sociology” discusses current 
methods used in research and suggests that addi- 
tional techniques of investigation be borrowed from 
other fields. More general comments on method are 
stated in his “Conceptual Scheme for the Study of 
Social Organizations,” which was published in the 
February, 1947, issue of the American Sociological 
Review. 


Philip M. Hauser, of the University of Chicago, 
in “The Labor Force and Gainful Workers” de- 
scribes, from his experience as deputy director of the 
census, how the concept of the labor force has de- 
veloped in the last fifty years and how the size of the 
labor supply reported is affected by changes in the 
definition of the worker. 


In “The Nonwhite Male in the Labor Force” 
Ralph T. Turner, of the University of California, ex- 
amines the paradox that, though the proportion of 
gainful workers among the nonwhites is higher than 
their proportion in the general population, their 
labor-force rates are lower. He finds that at the low 
socioeconomic levels participation in the labor force 
by all groups, nonwhites as well as others, is ir- 
regular. 
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Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician 
and finds him a frequent victim of disorders 
of personality. Abnormal traits in political 


leaders cause turmoil at home and trouble 
abroad. It is the conflict of political person- 
alities, rather than the conflict of national 
interests, that leads to war. Peace can be as- 
sured only by the eventual elimination of 
psychopathic leadership—‘‘One of the 
most intriguing books that has appeared re- 
cently... it is written in such clear Eng- 


- lish that any intelligent high school gradu- 


ate should be able to understand it without 
difficulty.” (North Carolina Medizal Journal) 
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many important developments in sociology during this past decade. The reorganizatian of the 
book’s material is noteworthy in making the text even more understandable to the student and 
consequently more teachable in the hands of the instructor. The authors’ use of much illuminating 
documentary material gives considerable first-hand acquaintance with the research activities of 
many specialized social scientists. 

In the short time since its publication, AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY has received 
enthusiastic comments from teachers of sociology throughout the country. Professor W. C. Water- 
man of Brooklyn College says, “It represents a real improvement over earlier editions. ... It im- 
presses me as being a really superior book.” 776 pages $5.00 
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INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 
EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


This issue presents part of the running 
record of research and of criticism of re- 
search on the sociological aspects—broadly 
conceived—of industry; it is not a system- 
atic treatise, a manifesto, or a prospectus for 
research. By publishing such an issue, the 
Editors mean to recognize and to stimulate 
a growing interest in the study of the insti- 
tutions of work as forms of social organiza- 
tion which may be compared with others 
and be looked upon as a crucial part of the 
total organization of modern society and as 
the arena in which much of the individual’s 
struggle for life, for a social self and personal- 
ity goes on. 

The articles, although not planned as a 
systematic coverage of the field, do indicate 
the range of problems. Some deal with the 
demands of various positions in our organi- 
zations upon the personality and with the 
consequent problems of selection of people for 
these positions. Others deal with the social 


organization, formal and informal, of people 
for work or, in the case of unions, for dealing © 
with the problems of work. Still others are 
concerned with the methods of studying the 
larger quantitative problems of the working 
force of the country and of the fate (careers) 
of working people. Some raise general ques- 
tions of method or of trend in the organiza- 
tion and problems of industry, labor unions, 
and government. The Editors did not re- 
ceive any papers dealing specifically with 
the relation between work life end life away 
from work or with the general problems of 
industry and society; a review of a major 
book on this problem is included. 

The objective of this issue will have been 
gained if it stimulates further work and 
criticism in industrial sociology. Readers are 
assured that the Journal will continue to 
publish reports on industry; those doing re- 
search are asked to submit for publication 
the results of their work. 
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THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE: THE PSYCHO- 
DYNAMICS OF A SOCIAL ROLE 


WILLIAM E. HENRY 


ABSTRACT 


Modern business executives have in common many personality characteristics, which are a reflection 
partly of the socially stereotyped conception of the businessman and partly of some underlying similarities 
of personality structure. The successful executive represents a crystallization of many of the attitudes and 
values generally accepted by middle-class American society. Acquisitiveness and achievement, self-directed- 
ness and independent thought, are in this group counterbalanced by uncertainty, constant activity, the con- 
tinual fear of losing ground, and the inability to be introspectively casual. 


The business executive is a central figure 
in the economic and social life of the United 
States. His direction of business enterprise 
and his participation in informal social 
- groupings give him a significant place in 
community life. In both its economic and its 
social aspects the role of the business execu- 
tive is sociologically a highly visible one. It 
has clearly definable limits and characteris- 
tics known to the general public. These char- 
acteristics indicate the function of the busi- 
ness executive in the social structure, define 
the behavior expected of the individual exec- 
utive, and serve as a guide to the selection of 
the novice. 

Social pressure plus the constant demands 
of the business organization of which he is a 
part direct the behavior of the executive into 
the mold appropriate to the defined role. 
“Success” is the name applied to the whole- 
hearted adoption of the role. The individual 
behaves in the manner dictated by the so- 
ciety, and society rewards the individual 
with “success” if his behavior conforms to 
the role. It would punish him with “failure” 
should he deviate from it. 

Participation in this role, however, is not 
a thing apart from the personality of the in- 
dividual. It is not a game that the person is 
playing; it is the way of behaving and think- 
ang that he knows best, that he finds re- 
warding, and in which he believes. Thus the 
role as socially defined has its counterpart in 
personality structure. To some extent, too, 
the personality structure is reshaped to be in 
harmony with the social role. The extent to 


which such reshaping of the adult personal- 
ity is possible, however, seems limited. An 
initial selection process occurs which reduces 
the amount of time involved in teaching the 
appropriate behavior. Persons whose per- 
sonality structure is most readily adaptable 
to this particular role tend to be selected, 
whereas those whose personality is not al- 
ready partially akin are rejected. 

This paper describes the personality com- 
munalities of a group 'of successful business 
executives. The research upon which it is 
based explored the general importance of 
personality structure in the selection oz exec- 
utive personnel. Many aptitude tests have 
been employed in industry to decrease the 
risk involved in the hiring of untried person- 
nel and to assist in their placement. These 
tests have been far less effective in the selec- 
tion of high-level executive personnel than 
in the selection of clerical and other non- 
administrating persons. Many business ex- 
ecutives have found that persons of unques- 
tioned high intelligence often turn out to be 
ineffective when placed in positions of in- 
creased responsibility. The reasons for their 
failure lie in their social relationships. No 
really effective means has yet been found to 
clarify and predict this area of executive 
functioning. It is to this problem that our 
research? was directed. 

« The research undertaken will be described in its 
entirety in a subsequent report. In summary it in- 
volved the study of over one hundred business execu- 
tives in various types of business houses. The tech- 


niques employed were the Thematic Apperception 
test, a short undirected interview, and a projective 
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THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE © 


From the research it became clear that 
the “successful”? business executives studied 
had many personality characteristics in 
common. (It was equally clear that an ab- 
sence of these characteristics was coincident 
with “failure” within the organization.) 
This personality constellation might be 
thought of as the minimal requirement for 
“success” within our present business sys- 
tem and as the psychodynamic motivation 
of persons in this occupation. Individual 
uniqueness in personality was clearly pres- 
ent; but, despite these unique aspects, all ex- 
ecutives had in common this personality 
pattern. 


analysis of a number of traditional personality tests. 
The validity of our analyses, which were done 
“blind,” rested upon the coincidence of identical 
conclusions from separately analyzed instruments, 
upon surveys of past job performance, and upon the 
anecdotal summary of present job behavior by the 

_executive’s superiors and associates. The writer 
wishes to express his thanks to these executives; to 
Dr. Burleigh Gardner, of Social Research, Inc., un- 
der whose auspices the study was made; and to Car- 
son McGuire, Robert F. Peck, Norman Martin, and 
Harriett Bruce Moore, of the University of Chicago, 
for their assistance in the collection and analysis of 
data and the clarification of conclusions. 


2 Success and failure as here used refer to the com- 
bined societal and business definitions. All our “stc- 
cessful” executives have a history of continuous pro- 
motion, are thought to be still “promotable” within 
the organization, are now in positions of major ad- 
ministrative responsibility, and are earning salaries 
within the upper ranges of current business salaries. 
Men in lower supervisory positions, men who are 
considered “failures” in executive positions, and 
men in clerical and laboring jobs show clear devia- 
tions from this pattern. This suggests, of course, that 
this pattern is specific for the successful business 
executive and that it serves to differentiate him from 
other groupings in industry. 

The majority of these executives come from dis- 
tributive (rather than manufacturing) businesses of 
moderately loose organizational structure in which 
co-operation and team work are valued and in which 
relative independence of action is stressed within the 
framework of a clearly defined over-all company 
policy. In organizations in which far greater rigidity 
of structure is present or in which outstanding inde- 
pendence of action is required, it is possible that 
there will be significant variations from the personal- 
ity pattern presented here. We are currently 
extending our data in these directions. 
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ACHIEVEMENT DESIRES 


Successful executives show high drive and 
achievement desire. They conce-ve of them- 
selves as hard-working and achieving per- 
sons who must accomplish in order to be 
happy. The areas in which they do their 
work are clearly different, but ezch feels this 
drive for accomplishment. This should be 
distinguished from a type of pseudo-achieve- 
ment drive in which the glory of the end 
product alone is stressed. The person with 
this latter type of drive, seldom found in the 
successful executives, looks to the future in 
terms of the glory it will provide him and of 
the projects that he will have completed—as 
opposed to the achievement drive of the suc- 
cessful executive, which looks more toward 
the sheer accomplishment of the work itself. 
The successful business leader gets much 
satisfaction from doing rather.than from . 
merely contemplating the com>leted prod- 
uct. To some extent this is the difference be- 
tween the dreamer and the doer. It is not 
that the successful executives dc not have an 
over-all goal in mind or that they do not 
derive satisfaction from the contemplation 
of future ease or that they do not gain 
pleasure from prestige. Far more real to 
them, however, is the continual stimulation 
that derives from the pleasure of immediate 
accomplishment. 


MOBILITY DRIVE 


All successful executives have strong mo- 
bility drives. They feel the necessity of mov- 
ing continually upward and of accumulating 
the rewards of increased accomplishment. 
For some the sense of successful mobility 
comes through the achievement of com- 
petence on the job. These men struggle for 
increased responsibility and dezive a strong 
feeling of satisfaction from the completion of 
a task. Finished work and newly gained 
competence provide them with their sense of 
continued mobility. 

A second group relies more upon the so- 
cial prestige of increased status in their home 
communities or within the organizational 
hierarchy. Competence in wor is of value 
and at times crucial. But the satisfactions of 
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‘the second group come from the social repu- 
tation, not from the personal feeling that 
neċessary work has been well done. Both 
types of mobility drive are highly motivat- 
ing. The zeal and energy put into the job is 
equal in both instances. The distinction ap- 
pears in the kinds of work which the men 
find interesting. For the first group the pri- 
mary factor is the nature of the work itself — 


is it challenging, is it necessary, is it interest- 


ing? For the second group the crucial factor 
is its relation to their goals of status mobil- 
ity—is it a step in the direction of increased 
prestige, is it appropriate to their present 
position, what would other people think of 
them if they did it? 


THE IDEA OF AUTHORITY 
The successful executive posits authority 


as a controlling but helpful relationship to. 


superiors. He looks to his superiors as per- 
sons of more advanced training and experi- 
ence, whom he can consult on special prob- 
lems and who issue to him certain guiding 
directives. He does not see the authorities in 
his environment as destructive or prohibit- 
ing forces. 

Those executives who view authority as a 
prohibiting and destructive force have dif- 
ficulty relating themselves to superiors and 
resent their authority over them. They are 
either unable to work smoothly with su- 
periors or indirectly and unconsciously do 
things to obstruct the work of their bosses or 
to essert their independence unnecessarily. 

It is of interest that to these men the 
dominant crystallization of attitudes about 
authority is toward superior and toward 
subordinates, rather than toward self. This 
implies that most crucial in their concept of 
authority is the view of being a part of a 
wider and more final authority system. In 
contrast, a few executives of the “self- 
pade,” driving-type characteristic of the 
past of business enterprise maintain a spe- 
cific concept of authority with regard to self. 
They are the men who almost always forge 
their own frontiers, who are unable to oper- 
ate within anyone else’s framework, and to 
whom co-operation and team work are for- 
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eign concepts. To these men the ultimate - 
authority is in themselves, and their image 
does not include the surrounding area of 
shared or delegated power. 


ORGANIZATION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


While executives who are successful vary 
considerably in their intelligence-test rat- 
ings, all of them have a high degree of ability 
to organize unstructured situations and to 
see the implications of their organization. 
This implies that they have the ability to 
take several seemingly isolated events or 
facts and to see relationships that exist be- 
tween them. Further, they are interested in 
locking into the future and. are concerned: 
with predicting the outcome of their deci- 
sions and actions. 

This ability to organize often results in a 
forced organization, however. Even though 
some situations arise with which they feel 


- unfamiliar and are unable to cope, they still 


force an organization upon it. Thus they 
bring it into the sphere of familiarity. This 
tendency operates partially as a mold, as a 
pattern into which new or unfamiliar experi- 
ences are fit. This means, of course, that 
there is a strong tendency to rely upon tech- 
niques that they know will work and to 
resist situations which do not readily fit this 
mold. 

DECISIVENESS 


Decisiveness is a further trait of this 
group. This does not imply the popular idea 
of the executive making quick and final deci- 
sions in rapid-fire succession, although this 
seems to be true of some of the executives. 
More crucial, however, is an ability to come 
to a decision among several alternative 
courses of action—whether it be done on the 
spot or after detailed consideration. Very 
seldom does this ability fail, While less com- 
petent and well-organized individuals may 
become flustered and operate inefficiently in 
certain spots, most of these men force their 
way to a conclusion. Nothing is too difficult 


_for them to tackle and at least try to solve. 


When poorly directed and not modified by 
proper judgment, this attitude may be more 
a handicap than a help. That is to say, this 
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trait remains in operation and results in 
decision-making action regardless of the rea- 
sonableness of the decision or its reality in 
terms of related facts. The loss of this trait 
(usually found only in cases in which some 
more profound personality change has also 
occurred) is one of the most disastrous for 
the executive: his superiors become appre- 
hensive about him. This suggests an inter- 
esting relationship to the total executive 
constellation. The role demands conviction 
and certainty. Whenever a junior executive 
loses this quality of decisiveness, he seems to 
pass out of the socially defined role. The 
weakening of other aspects of the ideal exec- 
utive constellation can be readily reinte- 
grated into the total constellation. The ques- 
tioning of the individual’s certainty and de- 
cisiveness, however, results in a weakening 
of the entire constellation and tends to be 
punished by superiors. 


STRONG SELF-STRUCTURE 


One way of differentiating between 
people is in the relative strength or weakness 
of their notions of self-identity, their self- 
structure. Some persons lack definiteness 
and are easily influenced by outside pres- 
sures. Some, such as these executives, are 
firm and well-defined in their sense of self- 
identity. They know what they are and what 
they want and have well-developed tech- 
niques for getting what they want. The 
things they want and the techniques for get- 
ting them are, of course, quite different for 
each individual, but this strength and firm- 
ness is a common and necessary characteris- 
tic. It is, of course, true that too great a 
sense of self-identity leads to rigidity and 
inflexibility; and, while some of these execu- 
tives could genuinely be accused of this, in 
general they maintain considerable flexibil- 
ity and adaptability within the framework 
of their desires and within the often rather 
narrow possibilities of their own business 
organization. 


ACTIVITY AND AGGRESSION 


The executive is essentially an active, 
striving, aggressive person. His underlying 
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motivations are active and ageressive—not 
necessarily is he aggressive and hostile 
overtly in his dealings with other people. 
This activity and aggressiveness are always 
well channeled into work or struggles for 
status and prestige—which implies a con- 
stant need to keep moving, to do something, 
to be active. This does not mean that they 
are always in bodily movement and moving 
physically from place to place (though this 
is often true) but rather that they are men- 
tally and emotionally alert and active. This 
constant motivator unfortunately cannot be 
shut off. It may be part of the reason why so 
many executives find themselves unable to 
take vacations at leisure or to stop worrying 
about already solved problems. 


APPREHENSION AND THE FEAR 
OF FAILURE 


If one is continually active and always 
trying to solve problems and arrive at deci- 
sions, any inability to do so successfully may 
well result in feelings of frustration. This 
seems to be true of the executives. In spite 
of their firmness of character and their drive 
to activity, they also harbor a rather perva- 
sive feeling that they may not really succeed 
and be able to do the things they want to do. 
It is not implied that this sense of frustra- 
tion comes only from their immediate busi- 
ness experience. It seems far more likely to 
be a feeling of long standing within them 
and to be only accentuated aad reinforced 
by their present business experience. 

This sense of the perpetual_y unattained 
is an integral part of this constellation and is 
part of its dilemma. It means that there is 
always some place to go, but no defined 
point at which to stop. The executive is 
“self-propelled” and needs to keep moving 
always and to see another gozl ever ahead, 
which also suggests that cessazion of mobil- 
ity and of struggling for new achievements 
will be accompanied by an inversion of this 
constant energy. The person whose mobility 
is blocked, either by his own limitations-or 
by those of the social system, finds this 
energy diverted into other channels. Psy- 
chosomatic symptoms, the enlargement of 
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interpersonal dissatisfactions, and the devel- 
opment of rationalized compulsive and/or 
paranoid-like defenses may reflect the re- 
direstion of this potent energy demand. 


“STRONG REALITY ORIENTATION 


Successful executives are strongly ori- 
ented to immediate realities and their impli- 
cations. They are directly interested in the 
practical, the immediate, and the direct. 
This is, ofcourse, generally good for the im- 
mediate business situation, though the exec- 
utive with an overdeveloped sense of reality 
may cease to be a man of vision; for a man of 
vision must get above reality to plan and 
even dream about future possibilities. In ad- 
diticn, a too strong sense of reality, when the 
realities are not in tune with ambitions, may 
well lead to a conviction that reality is frus- 
trating and unpleasant. This happens to 
many executives who find progress and pro- 


motion too slow for their drives. The result | 


is often a restlessness rather than an activ- 
ity, a fidgetiness rather than a well-chan- 
neled aggression, and a lack of ease that may. 
well disrupt many of their usual interper- 
sonal relations. 


TEE NATURE OF THEIR INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 


In general the mobile and successful exec- 
utive looks to his superiors with a feeling of 
personal attachment and tends to identify 
himself with them. His superior represents 
for him a symbol of his own achievement 
and desires, and he tends to identify himself 
with these traits in those who have achieved 

more. He is very responsive to his superiors 
` —the nature of this responsiveness, of 
course, depends on his other feelings, his 
idea of authority, and the extent to which 
he feels frustrated. 

On the other hand, he looks to his sub- 
ordinates in a detached and impersonal way, 
seeing them as ‘‘doers of work” rather than 
as people. He treats them impersonally, with 
no real feeling of being akin to them or of 
having deep interest in them as persons. It 
is as though he viewed his subordinates as 
representatives of things he has left behind, 
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both factually and emotionally. Still uncer- 
tain of his next forward step, he cannot af- 
ford to become personally identified or emo- 
tionally involved with the past. The only di- 
rection of his emotional energy that is real 
to him is upward and toward the symbols of 
that upward interest, his superiors. 

This does not mean that he is cold and 
that he treats all subordinates casually. In 
fact he tends to be generally sympathetic 
with many of them. This element of sympa- 
thy with subordinates is most apparent 
when the subordinate shows personality 
traits that are most like those of the su- 
perior. Thus the superior is able to take 
pride in certain successful young persons 
without at the same time feeling an equal 
interest in all subordinates. 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS OWN 
PARENTS 


In a sense the successful executive is a 
“man who has left home.” He feels and acts 
as though he were on his own, as though his 
emotional ties and obligations to his parents 
were severed. It seems to be most crucial 
that he has not retained resentment of his 
parents, but has rather simply broken their 
emotional hold on him and been left psycho- 
logically free to make his own decisions. We 
have found those who have not broken this 
tie to be either too dependent upon their 
superiors in the work situation or to be re- 
sentful of their supervision (depending, of 
course, upon whether they are still bound to 
their parents or are still actively fighting 
against them), 

In general we find the relationship to the 
mother to have been the most clearly broken 
tie. The tie to the father remains positive in 
the sense that he views the father as a help- 
ful but not restraining figure. Those men 
who still feel a strong emotional tie to the 
mother have systematically had difficulty in 
the business situation. This residual emo- 
tional tie seems contradictory to the neces- 
sary attitude of activity, progress, and chan- 
neled aggression. The tie to the father, how- 
ever, must remain positive—as the emo- 
tional counterpart of the admired and more 
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successful male figure. Without this image, 
struggle for success seems difficult. 


THE NATURE OF DEPENDENCY FEELINGS 
AND CONCENTRATION UPON SELF 


A special problem in differentiating the 
type of generally successful executive is the 
nature of his dependency feelings. It was 
pointed out above that the dependency 
upon the mother-image must be eliminated. 
For those executives who work within the 
framework of a large organization in which 
co-operation and group-and-company loy- 
alty are necessities, there must remain feel- 
ings of dependency upon the father-image 
and a need to operate within an established 
framework. This does not mean that the 
activity-aggression need cannot operate or 
that the individual is not decisive and self- 
directional. It means only that he is so with- 
in the framework of an already established 
set of over-all goals. For most executives 
this over-all framework provides a needed 
guidance and allows them to concentrate 
upon their achievement and work demands 
with only minimal concern for the policy- 
making of the entire organization. For those 
executives who prefer complete independ- 
ence and who are unable to work within a 
framework established by somebody else, 
the element of narcissism is much higher and 
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their feelings of loyalty are only to them- 
selves rather than to a father-image or its 
impersonal counterpart in company policy. 
These feelings differentiate the executives 
who can co-operate with others and who can 
promote the over-all policy of a company 
from those who must be the whole show 
themselves. Clearly there are situations in 
which the person highly concentrated upon 
self and with little feeling of dependency 
loyalty is of great value. But he should be 
distinguished in advance and be placed in 
only situations in which these traits are 
useful. 

The successful executive represents a 
crystallization of many of the attitudes and 
values generally accepted by middle-class 
American society. The value of accumula- 
tion and achievement, of self-directedness 
and independent thought and their rewards 
in prestige and status and property, are 
found in this group. But they also pay the 
price of holding these values and of profiting 
from them. Uncertainty, constant activity, 
the continual fear of losing ground, the in- 
ability to be introspectively leisurely, the 
ever present fear of failure, and the artificial 
limitations put upon their emotionalized in- 
terpersonal relations—these are some of the 
costs of this role. 
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ABSTRACT 


The bigness of industrial plants has made necessary a great growth of formal organization and of rules. 
The rules then exert a force of their own toward consistency. General rules have the advantage in the eyes 
of management of making prediction possible. All these affect both internal control and collective bargaining. 


Collective bargaining is bargaining. It is 
the active interplay of demands and coun- 
terproposals. It results from a series of im- 
mediate and long-range decisions marked by 
extremely sensitive responses between bar- 
gainers. Understandings and disagreements 
are made explicit. Little if anything is left to 
gentlemen’s agreements. Union-manage- 
ment relations are characterized by highly 
developed, self-conscious interaction be- 
tween the parties whose moves are dictated 
by a continual stream of decisions made in 
adjusting to each other and the bargaining 
situation. Hence, the importance of examin- 
ing some of the factors influencing manage- 
ment decision-making in industrial rela- 
tions. í 

There are important imperatives arising 
out cf the organization of business itself 
which affect decisions concerning industrial 
relations. These organizational imperatives 
deserve serious study. They profoundly in- 
fluence the kind and timing ‘of decisions 
made in collective bargaining by business 
managers. 

Immediate expediencies and the com- 
promises of collective power relations deter- 
mine much of what happens in union-man- 
agement relations. Yet, within the context 
of this rapidly shifting relationship, it is 
possible to detect repeating uniformities, 
some of which are directly attributable to 
the requirements of business organizations. 


. GOVERNING BY RULES 

In a large company with multiple plant 
operations the most obvious single consider- 
ation affecting labor relations decisions is 
the need for standardization and uniform- 


ity. Unquestionably, the administration of a 


work force of several hundred thousand, or 
fifty thousand, or even five thousand is a 
staggering job. It would.be totally imprac- 
ticable to attempt individualized treatment 
of so many workers. The almost nostalgic 
plea for the “clinical” approach, that is, for 
the setting-forth of “all the facts” in every 
employee problem, is hardly possible in the 
large-scale enterprise. This is not to say 
that it would not be desirable or humane to 
treat each worker as an individual. The em- 
phasis is rather on the fact that administra- 
tion in the big firm necessitates standardiza- 
tion through rules and uniform procedures 
as a basis for prediction of future events. 
Management must be in a position to pre- 
dict what will be the outcome, granting a 
given personnel situation. Similarly, em- 
ployees are provided with a basis for pre- 
dicting the effect of their own action or that 
of management representatives in the light 
of the rules governing their relationship to 
each other. 

The “reign of rules” is the administrative 
answer to the’ problems of governing in 
large-scale organizations. This rule-making 
habit is all-pervading. It takes its most ob- 
vious form in shop rules governing personal 
conduct and in the union agreement which 
sets forth the mutual rights and obligations 
of the contracting parties and their con- 
stituents. But job descriptions, production 
standards, standard procedures, wage-rate 
structures, and policy manuals are rule-mak- 


1Cf. B. M. Selekman, Labor Relations and 
Human Relations (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947), chap. v. ae 

2 See, e.g., P. Pigors and C. A. Meyers, Personnel 
Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947), chap. v. 
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ing, too. Even a casual examination of the 
manuals of procedures, operating codes, 
standards, and specifications to be found in 
most any industrial or commercial firm 
should be convincing evidence that rule- 
making and enforcing for the class rather 
than decision-making in the individual case 
plays an increasing role in the functions of 
the executive. 

There is an interesting paradox involved 
in the growth of governing by rule in large 
_ businesses. The goal of standardization and 
hence of predictability is certainly achieved. 
But making the rule for the class rather than 
the individual does two things to the indi- 
vidual worker. He becomes aware of his per- 
sonal inability to make an individual “deal” 
for himself outside the company rules and 


procedures, except under the circumstances’ 


of a “lucky break.” He tends also to view 
himself as part of a group of similarly situ- 
ated fellow-employees who are defined by 
the rules as being like each other. In addi- 
tion, uniform rule-making and administra- 
tion of the rules makes unionism easier and, 
in a sense, inevitable. It should be reason- 
ably clear that collective bargaining is joint 
rule-making. It is no great step to the joint 


determination by union and management of: 


rules governing employment from the deter- 
mination of them by management alone. 
Both proceed from the basic assumption 
that generally applicable rules are necessary 
to govern the relations between men in the 
plant. Once a worker accepts the need for 
general rules covering his own conduct, he is 
equally likely to consider the possibility of 
modifying the existing ones in his favor 
rather than to seek their total abolishment. 

The paradox stands out clearly. Govern- 
ing men by general rules in a business makes 
for administrative efficiency. At the same 
time it is likely to assist the growth of union- 
ism, if not make it inevitable. The question 
is then raised as to how much efficiency in 
decision-making is lost through collective 
bargaining as over against decision-making 
solely through the management structure. 

This paradox is not the sole result of gov- 
erning by rules. In a company which bar- 
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gains with a single union for many plants, as 
General Motors does with the U.A.W.- 
C.LO., company-wide bargaining reinforces 
the existing tendencies toward standardiza- 
tion. From the union standpoint a gain or 
loss made in the contract is shared by all 
members of the bargaining uni: in all plants 
of the company. From the company stand- 


` point a master-contract is necessary lest bar- 


gaining in the individual plant should result 
in local gains which would then be pressed 
by the union for application throughout the 
company. The company seeks to protect it- 
self from such whipsaw tactics with a mas- 
ter-contract, standardized for all company 
bargaining units. 

A second result of governing by rules is 
centralization in decision-making on indus- 
trial relations problems. It is clear that high- 
level decisions are required for broadly ap- 
plicable rules. Personnel and collective bar- 
gaining policies.tend to be applied generally 
throughout the organization. The decisions 
affecting them gravitate to a central point, 
less and less discretion being permitted to 
the local or department management. Thus, 
General Motors, with a highly developed 
theory of decentralized management, has 
perfected centralized control in the indus- 
trial relations field—even iadividual job 
rates negotiated locally must be reviewed 
and approved in Detroit bezore becoming 
effective. 

What, then, are the organization impera- 
tives affecting industrial relazions decisions 
which can be related to size of firm? We can 
expect unco-ordinated decisions dealing, 
case by case, with individual workers to be 
replaced by rules which apply impartially to 
classes of employees. The real decision- 
making power and skill are involved in es- 
tablishing the rules. Their administration 
tends to be reduced to mechanical formula 
or may even be permitted to go completely 
outside the company structure by the settle- 
ment of disputes by umpires or arbitrators. 
In addition, centralized decision-making is 
generally associated with standardized rules. 
Unionism is both an effective means for 
worker intervention in company rule-mak- 
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ing as well as a force amplifying the tend- 
ency for centralized management decision- 
making. 

What the union regards as the “buck- 
passing” sometimes displayed by lower-level 
` supervisors and executives is, in reality, 
logical behavior in a system of centralized 
decision-making. In addition, the slowness 
with which systems of rules are permitted to 
change through collective bargaining or ad- 
ministtative decision is a product of the co- 
hesicn of the rule systems and the internal 
logic which binds the rules into systems. 
The personal relations between company 
and union officials will tend to have dimin- 
ishing influence upon decisions affecting 
their relationship. The criterion of sound 
decisions is then conformity with a pre- 
existing set of rules; the character and in- 
tegrity of the bargainer on the other side of 
the table hardly matter. There is no cor- 
diality in the relations that exist between 
John L. Lewis and the coal-industry spokes- 
men with whom he bargains on an industry- 
wide basis. Yet the two parties are able to 
establish elaborate rules through collective 
bargaining as a basis for continuing rela- 
_ tions. 


THE RULE-MAKING PROCESSES 


A business is characterized by a high de- 
gree of organization. This is exemplified in 
the formal organization chart and the mi- 
nute “unctional divisions of work. A conse- 
quence of the complicated structure of a 
firm is its sensitivity to changes in opera- 
tions; indeed, the very existence of an indi- 
vidual business may depend upon its ability 
to adjust to changing conditions affecting 
operations. 

It is typical for a business to operate on a 
crisis basis. There are always problems, 
either internal or external, whose solution 
requires constant choices among several 
courses of action. Conscious and explicit de- 
cisions are repeatedly being made through- 
out the company which solve immediate 
problems. Such problems arise constantly in 
all phases of the business. Generally mini- 
mized in a business are the areas in which 
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common understandings and traditional so- 
lutions to problems are prevalent. The 
“new” and “novel,” the “better” way of 
doing it, “bigger” and “better” products, 
are commonly used adjectives reflecting the 
premium placed upon change. But change 
resulting from meeting crises in the business 
is not given unlimited range. 

Decisions affecting the firm are made in 
the light of a body of policy and practice 
already in existence. This provides a prac- 
tical limit on the extent to which innova- 
tions can be incorporated into the operating 
creed of the business. Moreover, decision- 
making areas have different degrees of 
susceptibility to change. In the fields of pro- - 
duction processes and methods engineering, 
changes which produce greater efficiency or 
lower costs are constantly being sought. The 
highest premium on change is probably in 
those areas. The same is true of the sales 
field and advertising. In the area of indus- 
trial relations or personnel management 
changes may. be accepted much more re- 
luctantly. In fact, the objective of manage- 
ment policy may be stability rather than 
change. 

Within particular areas of decision there 


` is a tendency toward consistency in policy. 


This consistency may be seen in two ways: 
(x) decisions making changes from estab- 
lished policy or practice are tested and gen- 
erally brought into alignment with (or neces- 
sitate a change in) the existing body of pro- 
cedure and policy; and (2) in putting the 
change into practice organizational realign- 
ments may be necessary. In any event, the 
very segregation of areas of decision from - 
each other creates an imperative only for 
consistency within rather than between 
areas. Sometimes one of the most difficult 
functions of the key management decision- 
makers is to resolve conflicts in policy or 
practice between areas of business opera- 
tions. For example, the sales department 
may insist on a particular design of the 
product because of its consumer appeal. The 
production people argue against the design 
on grounds of difficulty or expense of manu- 
facture. Both groups are right and consist- 
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ent within their respective areas of opera- 
tion. When the choice is finally made, it will 
. represent a tactical defeat and not a defeat 
in principle to the losing group. The loser 
would urge the same course under similar 
circumstances in the future. i 

This point has an important bearing on 
decision-making in industrial relations. Ob- 
servers have often been struck by what ap- 
pears to be an abandonment of strict busi- 
ness thinking in certain decisions about la- 
bor relations. For example, very severe 
financial risks may be accepted in pursuit of 
a labor policy—witness the year-long strike 
at the J. I. Case Company after the war 
which practically halted production and 
sales during most of the period of the strike. 
A decision to risk such a lengthy interrup- 
tion in sales, if based upon considerations of 
production or raw materials or design, would 
certainly be viewed with skepticism. But a 
decision leading to the same result in labor 
relations was judged on quite other grounds 
than its influence on profit and loss. What 
such an instance illustrates is that policy 
formation on labor issues can readily pro- 
ceed from promises unlike those behind 
other business decisions. Management deci- 
sions in the field of industrial relations are 
not always characterized by the logic of the 
market. 

The characteristic of specialized areas of 
‘decision following the functional division of 
labor is common to all organization. It rep- 
resents a feature of bureaucracy in which the 
job-holder succeeds in making his job self- 
contained and as independent as possible of 
all other jobs. The “let George do it” atti- 
tude, when found in a firm, is an excellent 
index that George operates in a separate 
compartment of business action and deci- 
sion, recognized as discrete by both himself- 
and his fellow-workers. Contrariwise, em- 
phasis on “co-ordination” or “integration” 
or “rationalization” in the business firm is 
‘another evidence of concern with over- 
specialization of action and decision. 

The officials responsible for accounting or 
production or personnel come to think in 
terms of their professional specialization 
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within a framework peculiar to their own 
line of work. As the ideas unique to a spe- 
cialty become more specialized, associates in 
other departments of the firm are more in- 
clined to stay out of the area of the spe- 
cialist, partly because they are no longer 
familiar with his frame of reference or com- 
fortable with his jargon. The specialist fol- 
lows the logic of his spécialty and tends to 
bring his actions and decisions into con- 
formity with it. The segregation of indus- 
trial relations as a separate field of business 
activity has resulted in the designation of 
distinct functionaries and the rise of outside 
paid consultants. The specialization, how- 
ever, does not insure a broad consensus re- 
garding a frame of reference Zor industrial 
relations men. What, then, is the basis for 
the logical system within whic the individ- 
ual industrial relations executive operates? 

An industrial relations specialist typi- 
cally does not have firsthand knowledge of 
production processes and plant operations. 
His knowledge is about people and the oper- 
ations of hiring, placement, training, promo- 
tion, layoff, discharge, retirement, etc. All 
these processing operations are standardized 
and of general application. They are most 
easily controlled through general rules. 
Again we come back to the question of rule- 
making, but this time in terms of specific 
policy problems rather than as previously 
considered in terms of the brcad movement 
toward governing by rules, It is one of the 
important advisory functions of the indus- 
trial relations specialist to emphasize to line 
officials the need for hewing to the line of 
shop rules, company policy, and the union 
agreement. 

Most of the issues dealt with by personnel 
and labor relations men can be handled with 
little reference to the details of production 
processes.3 This has led to en almost uni- 


3 The current emphasis in ‘the labor relations 
literature on “bringing the foremen in on pte- 
bargaining sessions to help formulate company 
policy” is a reflection of the extent to which com- 
pany labor relations specialists Lave lost contact 
with the production end of the business. The general 
approval with which it is urged to bring line officers 
into closer contact with labor relations policy forma- 
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versal plagiarism in the field. Industrial rela- 
tions specialists have an insatiable hunger to 
know what is being done in other companies. 
Any policy, technique, or gadget which 
might be used in the home company is 
quickly copied. In fact, many of the paid 
consultants in the field have as their main 
stock-in-trade a set of gadgets or a “‘sys- 
tem” which is extolled for universal applica- 
tion. 

The logic of the industrial relations spe- 
cialists can then best be characterized as a 
preoccupdtion with the internal consistency 
of rules, procedures, and operations con- 
cerning the processing of groups of people 
within a company. Increasing separation 
from production and operations has tended 
to divorce many of the decisions of policy in 
industrial relations from production deci- 
sions, whether the labor decisions are made 
directly by the industrial relations specialist 
or by top executives on his advice. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


We will examine three of the several 
aspects of collective bargaining which relate 


directly to the decision-making processes in. 


a company. 

When union and company bargain, the 
relative flexibility of each side to compro- 
mise is a significant condition. Structurally 
management is in a more favored position in 
this regard. Management has centralized 
and absolute control at the top levels over 
its own policy formation. It does not need 
ratification of its policy except within its 
own ranks, and then only at the top. The 
union is a political organization, and its of- 
ficials owe an accounting to membership for 
official action in collective bargaining. Union 
leadership is constantly confronted with the 
need for bringing the outcome of its bargain- 
ing into accord with the initial promises 
made. 

eIn actual contract negotiations unions 
often appear to be more flexible than man- 
agement. An explanation is not hard to find, 


tion incicates the self-conscious recognition by some 
labor specialists that they may have overspecialized 
their role. . 
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Management policy is generally more firmly 
fixed and explicitly expressed in company 
rules and policy. Furthermore, management- 
has a central core of resistance to union in- 
vasion of management’s decision-making 
authority. Jointly determined policies al- 
ways invade what were formerly exclusive 
management decisions. Management was 
there first. It had sole power within the lim- 
its of government regulation to set the con- 
ditions for employment in the business. The 
union is always making the demands. The 
company seeks to defend itself against the 
“Gnch-worm” tactics of the union to gain a 
point here and there in an apparently unco- 
ordinated drive against aspects of company 
policy. Any management concession is a po- 
tential threat to the entire labor policy be- 
cause it is likely to unstabilize a more or less 
consistent structure. The result can be either 
a slow change and the gradual evolving of a 
new pattern of management-labor policy 
through long-time collective bargaining or a 
dramatic conversion and reorientation. In- 
dustry generally was shocked and surprised 


‘when the Taylor-Lewis agreement opened ` 


the door to the organization of the steel in- 
dustry in 1937 and the eventual organiza- 
tion of most mass-production industries as 
well. ' 

A second point related to the question of 
flexibility in decision-making has to do with 
the extent of a break from past policy. It 
must be recognized that each individual 
union-management relationship does not 
recapitulate the historical development of 
collective bargaining in general. A union 
seeks to incorporate all its latest gains in the 
labor contract at the newly or recently or- 
ganized company. This means that on the 


4 The “conversion” character of management re- 
action to the initial thrust of unionism is not un- 
typical. It can be taken as further evidence of a 
major reorientation of management-labor policy on 
the concession of only one point—in this case, 
recognition, Ford, it will be recalled, far exceeded 
the other motorcar companies in meeting union 
demands after he recognized the union. This came 
after the bitterest sort of opposition to unionism 
continuing long after union recognition had been 
gained at General Motors and had made headway’ 
generally throughout the industry. 
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employer’s side, in addition to giving up or 


modifying the powers of sole decision in la- 
bor matters, there is little opportunity for a 
gradual union encroachment on manage- 
ment decision-making prerogatives. One 
need only to talk to a typical open-shop 
foreman faced with living under his first 
union contract to realize the impact of this 
situation within the entire management 
structure. The same type of crisis is faced by 
a management which has developed a feeling 
of security because of a stable relationship 
with its union. Suddenly a new pattern is 
set in a key union contract. The local union 
wants the concession gained in the pattern- 
setting company. The local management is 
forced to readjust, or at least consider re- 
adjusting, its entire policy structure to the 
new conditions. 


The extent, then, to which the new body ' 


of policy proposed to management departs 
from the existing structure of policy may be 
crucial in determining the ease of transition. 
At the same time, of course, a temporary 
alternative is to go along with the proposed 
change, however radical. Management may 
view compliance. with the pattern as ex- 
pedient until the day when matters. will be 
restored to an older balance. Management 
usually has very strong incentives for taking 
advantage of every opportunity to hasten 
the return to the older balance. Thus, the 
imperative of relative consistency in labor 
policy may provide the basis, not only for 
management defense against current union 
demands, but also for the framework of a 
positive formulation of management de- 
mands. There is some considerable evidence 
at present, for example, that individual firms 
are succeeding in bargaining successfully for 
a return to previous positions in relations 
with the union. 

The third general point with respect to 
collective bargaining is the development of 
formalism as distinct from a more prag- 
matic approach. There has been an almost 
universal growth in the length and com- 
plexity of union contracts. This is in part 
because they now cover more subjects. It is 
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primarily due}; however, to the compulsion 
to expand, qualify, and define rules and 
their application and limitation. The very 
rule-making process leads to formalism and 
a legalistic outlook. This is no better illus- 
trated than in the briefs often submitted to 
impartial umpires and arbitrators. They are 
written in courtroom jargon, with appropri- 
ate reference to the rule or rules violated, 
precedent decisions and interpretations of 
the rules, and the evidence supporting the 
actions of the parties to the controversy. 
One of the results of formalism and the reign 
of rules is to deal with symptoms of worker 
dissatisfaction and industrial unrest rather 
than their causes, For example, in one of our 
very largest corporations, a union official 
was discharged for leadership in organized . 
defiance of management in violation of the 
contract. Workers objected to a work 
schedule and the arrangement of time 
clocks in relation to place of work. Yet, the. 
umpire ultimately had to rule on the merits 
of the union official’s discharge and was 
never even asked to consider—and, in fact, 
would have been prohibited according to the 
contract from considering—ths issues which 
created worker unrest. 


Emphasis has been centered in this dis- 
cussion on some of the considerations affect- 
ing management decision-maxing in indus- 
trial relations. In particular, attention has 
been focused on some of the influences 
which are traceable to the character of busi- 
ness organization and generally not within 
the scope of personal control. This is by no 
means a complete coverage of management 
decision-making in the labor field. Neverthe- 
less, these notes may suggest an approach to 
the study of industrial relations by seeking 
the underlying uniformities which char- 
acterize a highly mercurial social relation- 
ship - 
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MARGINAL MEN OF INDUSTRY: THE FOREMEN 


DONALD E. WRAY 


ABSTRACT 


Theindustrial foreman today does not share in the decision-making process which is the core of managerial 
functions. He isinstead a transmittor of decisions which have been made by his superiors, yet the traditional 
definition of the foreman’s position and the current stated norms are based on the assumption that he has 
decision-making power. The disparity between expectation and experience produces personal conflict and 
disruption of managerial organization. The size of industrial units seems of less importance in producing this 
marginal situation than does the concentration of decision-making in top management and the imposition 
on foremen of rules made jointly by top management and worker unions. 


In the voluminous literature on first-line 
supervision in industry there are two major 
concepts which have been used repeatedly in 
sociclogical writing and in the technical lit- 
erature of personnel and business adminis- 
tration. The first is that of the supervisor or 
foreman as the first point in a clear-cut “line 
of authority” extending from the worker to 
the highest executive, thus playing the part 
of the “key men of management,” “the 
firing line in union-management relations,” 
` and “the most important link between man- 
agement and the worker.” This concept, 


variously expressed, rests on the assumption - 


of a unitary system of control and two-way 
communication; it is at once an ideal and an 
assured norm of industrial organization. It 
minimizes or ignores the impact of man- 
agerial specialization and worker unioniza- 
tion. 

A second concept, arising from interest in 
deviations from the normative “line” con- 
cept, views the first-line supervisor as “the 
man in the middle.” Emphasis is placed on 
the fact that first-level management is sub- 
ject to two sets of demands which are fre- 
quently in conflict; the foreman must sat- 

„isfy both top management and his work 
force, which is usually organized. The “man 
in the middle” interpretation is historical in 
that it stresses the progressive limitations 
pfaced on foremen through the growth of 
managerial specialization and the increasing 
pressure of worker unions. Supervision is 
considered as still within the traditional line 
organization but operating under severe 
‘restrictions. 


It is the purpose of this paper to re- 
examine these interpretations and to sug- 
gest an alternative formulation of the posi- 
tion of industrial foremen. Neither concept 
seems to describe the functions and informal 
interpretations of supervision which the 
writer has observed in a number of factories. 
A few circumstances appear to be of major 
importance in understanding the role of 
first-line supervisors; the locus of the deci- 
sion-making or managerial function; the 
focal points of union-management and em- 
ployer-employee relations; the significance 
of size and complexity in management or- 
ganization. The last-named has often been 
used to explain the decline in importance of 
the foreman in large-scale manufacturing 
entetprise. Many levels of supervision and 
the presence of many specialized staff de- 
partments restrict the power and authority 
of the foreman; they also tend to make rela- 
tionships impersonal and indirect. The con- 
verse of this theory would be that foremen 
in smaller, less formal structures retain their 
broad powers over shop affairs and therefore 
are of considerable importance in man- 
agerial activity and in worker-management 
relations. 

Unionization of the rank and file is com- 
monly regarded as further limiting the su- 
pervisor’s freedom of action and as setting 
up a type of relation between worker and 
management which parallels, and often con- 
flicts with, the relationship established 
through the “line.” Top management gen- 
erally takes the position that, in the presence 
of a union, the foreman is still the primary 
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representative of management, especially 
with reference to management policy and 
grievance procedure. 

The role of foremen in managerial ac- 
tivity has been the subject of much discus- 
sion in recent years. Top management holds 
that the foreman plays an important part in 
decision-making, while the Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America states that foremen are 
mere “representatives of management” and 
have no power to make decisions. Restated, 


the question is whether foremen are active 


participants in managerial decision-making 
activity or are simply transmitters of these 
decisions. Here again the size of a given or- 
ganization has been considered important, 
on the assumption that, with increased 
numbers of persons and a lengthened “ine” 
organization, the share of foremen in deci- 
sions will be made smaller. Here, too, the 
converse would seem to be that, the smaller 
the organization, the greater the degree of 
integration of supervisors with active man- 
agement. 

Two cases are presented which afford 
comparison between a formalized plant with 
staff specialization and a small factory with 
a minimum of departmentalization. They 
are representative of many other factories 
and are not unusual in the degree of man- 
agement specialization, efficiency, or dis- 
organization, nor are they instances of exag- 
gerated union-management co-operation or 
conflict. Both cases were observed in their 
day-to-day operations over several months 
to ascertain the actual patterns of behavior 
of supervisors, union officials, and top man- 
agement. 

The first is a plant which is part of a net- 
work of factories operated by a single com- 
pany. While it had only six hundred employ- 
ees, it was highly formalized, and staff func- 
tions were well developed, so that it pos- 
sessed the organizational characteristics of 
larger factories. There were five levels of su- 
pervision: general manager, department 
manager, department superintendent, fore- 
man, and assistant foreman. Operations 
were highly mechanized, and the flow of ma- 
terials between departments required good 
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co-ordination. Consequently the work sched- 
ules and techniques demanded planning and 
engineering. et, 

The rank-and-file union hac a company- 
wide contract with local supplementary 
agreements. Daily contact between union 
and management occurred through the 
grievance process and through a union- 
management committee which met every 
two weeks. Grievances supposedly started 
with the foreman and passed zo higher lev- 
els. In practice the foreman usually sent a 
grievance directly to his department super- 
intendent, since “there is no pcint in bother- 
ing with something you can’t do anything 
about.” The foremen did handle requests for 
information, requisitions for equipment, and 
some personal matters. 

Grievances which requirec technical or 
policy statements were passed on by depart- 
ment superintendents to department man- 
agers and then to the union-management 
committee. This body included department 
managers, the personnel director and occa- 
sionally another staff head, and the union 
stewards and officials. In the committee 
grievances were settled and plant policies 
and. plans were developed ard interpreted. 
All union representatives had firsthand 


‘knowledge of committee decisions and were 


active participants; no foreman had ever 
attended, and department superintendents 
came only rarely. 

- The foremen entered into hiring and fir- 
ing only through the reports they made of 
worker performance; the power lay in the 
department superintendent and the person- 
nel department. The supervisors kept rec- 
ords on productions and worker assignment 
and had little other function. 

The second example is a small factory of 
seventy-five employees, run by an owner- 
manager who personified the functions of 
management. Rudimentary staff activities 
were performed by a small clerical fotce 
which had no real specialized authority. Su- 
pervision below the manager was vested in 
a shop manager and first-Lne supervisors. 
Organization, policies, and communication 
were less formalized than in the first case, 
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though the line concept was present. The 
concentration of management functions in 
one person not only eliminated staff depart- 
menis but reduced the amount of authority 
delegated to the line. 

The union-management relation was de- 
fined in an industry-wide contract written 
by the international union and a manufac- 
turer’s association, with local supplements. 
Grievances and policy discussions were 
taken up by stewards and officers of the 
union with the owner-manager and occa- 
sionally with the shop manager. The super- 
visors were not included in any negotiations 
and were considered unimportant by both 
parties. The workers and their representa- 
tives looked on supervisors as either well- 
meaning people who had no power or as 
troublemakers who could be “straightened 
out” by consultation with top management. 

The supervisors were limited to training, 
checking on work flow, reporting operating 
procedures, and keeping the necessary rec- 
ords. Hiring and firing and disciplinary 
problems were handled by: the shop man- 
ager. 

Comparing these two cases, it seems that 
in neither instance did the first-line super- 
visors enter into decision-making. In the 
larger factory managerial activity was 
vested in the higher levels of supervision in 
combination with the heads of various staff 
units. In the small factory the concentration 
of authority in one person led naturally to 
the exclusion of the supervisors. In both 
cases the foremen were reduced to the role of 
transmitter or interpreter to the rankand file. 
The significance of specialization as an ele- 
ment in reducing the power of supervisors 
has been fully recognized, but the concen- 
trated authority of the owner-manager in 
small organizations has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. This tendency appears to coun- 
teract the relative absence of staff controls 
an@ is just as effective in relegating super- 
visors to a nonmanagerial position. The 
locus of decision-making lies either in the 
_ owner-manager (in the small enterprise) or 
in a group of higher-level supervisors in the 
large organizations. 
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In each case the contribution of the fore- 
man to union-management relations ap- 
pears to be a passive one. The real issues are 
settled between union representatives and 
higher management, and the foreman is ex- 
pected simply to conform to the joint deci- 
sions of these representatives. In both cases, 
the foreman is subject to pressure from 
either union or management, but ultimately, 
when agreement is reached, he must follow 
the joint decision. Action by an individual 
foreman, which is rejected by workers is 
viewed, not as a threat to union-manage- 
ment relations, but as a problem to be set- 
tled by joint deliberation of union and man- 
agement representatives—unless it is taken 
up to illustrate a general issue. The foreman 
must be viewed as the recipient of union- 
management agreement or conflict rather 
than .as a positive contributor to union- 
management relations. This passivity dif- 
fers sharply from the traditional assumption 
that the foreman is an active force in deter- 
mining this relation. 

In both these instances the workers were 
organized. It is likely that, in cases where 
the rank and file are not organized, the fore- 
man can play a more important role in em- 
ployer-employee affairs. In the absence of a 
union, the relation between worker and 
management resembles the personnel rela- 
tion, and the foreman can implement per- 
sonnel policies with considerable freedom. 
Under these circumstances first-line super- 
vision can be of great importance.in deciding 
employer-employee relations. Where union- 
ization has occurred, however, the foreman 
cannot exert much influence on the bargain- 
ing relation, though he may implement 
some personnel policies. Here he is usually 
limited by the direct activity of the person- 
nel department. 

Since the general pattern of union-man- 
agement relations, and in many cases the 
day-to-day differences, are settled by top 
management without the inclusion of first- 
line supervisors, it seems that it is entirely 
erroneous to view the foreman as the “key 
man” in this relation. He is rather a person 
who enters secondarily as the implementor 
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of f policies which have already been decided, 
and his success or failure depends on his 
ability to act on them, instead of on his own 
‘positive actions. Any deviation from union- 
management decisions will bring forth cen- 
sure from one or both sides, but in no case 
can the supervisor himself enter into the 
formulation of the rules under which he 
works. This activity is vested in the union 
’ officials and higher management. The super- 
visor gets criticism from both management 
and union, but he is pushed aside when 
decisions are to be made. 

It is also important to note that in larger 
organizations the decision-making function 
tends to reside, not-in any line supervisor 
but in a group of persons representing the 
various specialized functions of manage- 
ment. In many cases this entire group meets 
when union-management negotiations are to 
take place. The simple unitary line breaks 
down and is replaced by a committee type 
of organization. This same tendency has 
‘been noted at the foreman level and was de- 
liberately arranged by Fayol in his famous 
experiment with “functional foremen.” 
First-level supervision still in most cases re- 
quires the co-ordination of several func- 
tions; this is more effectively and efficiently 
accomplished by one person than by several. 
However, it is questionable whether the 
functions which are so correlated are any 
more important than those which might be 
delegated to any minor staff employee. In 
many instances it seems that the lowest 
line supervisor is of no greater importance 
than many staff members; in other words, 
the first level of supervision is no longer a 

position of special importance. 
‘ This discussion suggests that neither the 
conception of the foreman which insists that 
he is an integral part of the “line,” nor the 
suggestive phrase, “the man in the middle,” 
indicates accurately the nature of the dif- 
ficulties of his position. The foreman, as is 
shown in these two instances, is less than a 
full member of the management line; he 
shares with those higher up the responsibil- 
ity for carrying out policies but does not 
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share in the makie of them. Furthermore, 
his position differs from theirs in that those 
higher up give orders to people who are 
identified with management, while the es- 
sence of the foreman’s job is that he must 
transmit them to people who are clearly not 
of management. In short, the position of 
foreman has some of the characteristics of 
management positions but lacks other cru- 
cial ones, Such marginal positions are com- 
mon in society, and there is reason to believe 
that they are especially difficult to occupy 
effectively and with peace of mind. ‘With 
respect to management, the foreman’s posi- 
tion is peripheral rather than in the middle. 
The poor fellow is in the middle, of course, in 
the sense that a person may be the middle 
one of three in a bed; he gets it from both 
sides! 

It is characteristic of sich marginal posi- 
tions that the people who occupy them con- 
sider that they are special victims of the 
disparity between social norms and social 
reality. Foremen express this in the phrase, 
“They say we are part of management, but 
they don’t treat us that way.” The implica- 
tion is that they feel pressed to live up to the 
role of members of management, without 
being given the reward of full participation. 
This is a common feeling of people in “mi- 
nority” or “marginal” positions. It presents 


‘them with a dilemma which results in a good 


deal of personal conflict. Sometimes they 
attempt to solve the conflict, individually or 
collectively, by defiantly adopting an alter- 
native role; in the case of the foreman, that 
of the worker who may organize a union for 
bargaining with management. In at least 
one instance known to me the presentation 
to foremen of a training course was an im- 
portant factor in precipitating the organiza- 
tion of a foremen’s unicn. The course 
emphasized their importance to and identifi- 
cation with management, thereby sharpen- 
ing the foremen’s consciousness of the cleav- 
age between the expected norm held before 
them and the realities of their experience. 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE RESTAURANT 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


ABSTRACT 


The social structures of restaurants and factories are contrasted. Increasing size of organization is related 
to inc-easing difficulty in co-ordinating restaurant activities. The frictions occurring along the flow of work 
from kitchen to customer are analyzed in terms of forma! structure, interaction, symbols, attitudes, and 
layout and equipment. Finally, this research is used to illustrate certain general propositions on method 


and theory. 


Waile research has provided a large and 
rapidly growing fund of knowledge concern- 
ing the social organization of a factory, 
studies of other industrial and business 
structures are only beginning. Sociologists 
who are concerned with working out the 
comparative structures of economic organi- 
zations must therefore look beyond as well 
as into the factory. This paper represents 
one effort in that direction. It grows out of 
a fourteen-month study of restaurants.t We 
do not claim to have studied a representa- 
tive sample of restaurants. In an industry 
having so many types of operations and 
sizes of units, such a task would have taken 
years. We did aim to find out, at least in a 
general way, what sort of structure a restau- 
rant is and what human problems are found 
within it. 1 

Here I shall present a schematic picture 
of the findings as they bear upon problems 
of social structure. I am also using the dis- 
cussion of research findings to illustrate cer- 
tain points of theory and methodology in 
studies of social structures.’ Discussions of 
theory and methodology, divorced from the 
research data upon which the theory and 


The research was financed by the National 
Restaurant Association. The field work was done by 
Margaret Chandler, Edith Lentz, John Schaefer, 
and William Whyte. We made interview or par- 
ticipant-observation studies of twelve restaurants in 
Chicago and did some brief interviewing outside 
Chicago. From one to four months was spent upon 
each Chicago restaurant. In Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
` Co., 1948), I report the study in detail. Since the 
book is primarily addressed to restaurant operators 
and supervisors, the sociological frame of reference 
given here does not duplicate the more detailed 
publicaticn. : ` 


methods are to be used, are generally fruit- 
less. In a brief paper, discussion of our re- 
search findings must necessarily be sketchy, 
but that will provide a basis for at least ten- 
tative conclusions. ' 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESTAURANT 


The restaurant is a combination produc- 
tion and service unit. It differs from the fac- 
tory, which is solely a production unit, and 
also from the retail store, which is solely a 
service unit. 

The restaurant operator produces a per- 
ishable product for immediate sale. Success 
requires a delicate adjustment of supply to 
demand and skilful co-ordination of produc- 
tion with service. The production and serv- 
ice tie-up not only makes for difficult human 
problems of co-ordinating action but adds a 


- new dimension to the structure of the or- 


ganization: the customer-employee rela- 
tionship. 

The contrast between factory and restau- 
rant can be illustrated by this simple dia- 
gram, representing the direction of orders 
in the two structures: 


Factory Restaurant 


Foreman Supervisor 
\ H 
Pa Customer 

Worker Worker 


2 This is, of course, an oversimplified picture, for 
many factory workers interact also with inspectors, 
engineers, time-study men, etc., but the frequency 
of such interaction does not compare with that 
which we observe between customers and waiters or 
waitresses in a restaurant. 
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1 THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE RESTAURANT 


The problems of co-ordination and cus- 
' tomer relations are relatively simple in the 
small restaurant, but they become much 
more difficult as the organization grows. 
This may be illustrated structurally in terms 
of five stages of growth.3 


pe I sei 2 
D » fy EKES 
M—Manager S—Service employees 
C—Customers K—kKitchen employees 
W—Workers D—Dishwashers 


In the first stage, we have a small restau- 
rant where the owner and several other:em- 
ployees dispense short orders over the coun- 
ter. There is little division of labor. The 
owner and employees serve together as 
cooks, countermen, and dishwashers. 

In the second stage, the business is still 
characterized by the informality and flexi- 
bility of its relationships. The boss knows 
most customers and all his employees on a 
personal basis. There is no need for formal 
controls and elaborate paper work. Still, the 
organization has grown in complexity as it 
has grown in size. The volume of business is 
such that it becomes necessary to divide the 
work, and we have dishwashers and kitchen 
employees, as well as those who wait on the 
customers. Now the problems of co-ordina- 
tion begin to grow also, but the organization 
is still small enough so that the owner-man- 
ager can observe directly a large part of its 
activities and step in to straighten out fric- 
‘tion or inefficiency. 

-As the business continues to expand, it 
requires a still more complex organization 
as well as larger quarters. No longer able to 
supervise all activities directly, the owner- 
manager hires a service supervisor, a food 
production supervisor, and places one of his 


3 I am indebted to Donald Wray for the particu- 
lar structural approach presented here. 
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employees in charge of the dishroom as a 
working supervisor. He also employs a 
checker to total checks for his waitresses and 
see that the food is served in correct portions 
and style. 


Stage 3 
MEn, 
SV CH SVR 
ae 
D €—K4——W a 
M— Manager W— Waitress 

SV—Supervisor K—Kitchen worker 
CH—Checker D—Diskwasher 


C—Customer 


In time, the owner-manager finds that he 
can accommodate a larger number of cus- 
tomers if he takes one more step in the divi- 
sion of labor. Up to now the cooks have been 
serving the food to the waitresses. When 
these functions are divided, both cooking 
and serving can proceed more efficiently. . 


Stage 4 
Mé-7777---~-. z 
sya, 
sv cc SV, ‘ 
Vv t 
SV SV SV CH SV ée C 


M—Manager W—Waitress 
SV—Supervisor B—Bartender 
CH—Checker P—Pantry worker 
CC—Cost control K—Kitchen worker 

supervisor R—Runner 


C—Customer 


D—Dishwasher 


Therefore, he sets up a service pantry apart 
from the kitchen. The coaks now concen- 
trate.on cooking, the runners carry food 
from kitchen to pantry aad carry orders 
from pantry to kitchen, and the pantry 
girls serve the waitresses over the counter. 
This adds two more groups (pantry girls and 
runners) to be supervised, and, to cope with 
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this and the larger scale of operation, the 
owner adds another level of supervision, so 
that there are two supervisors between him- 
self and the workers. Somewhere along the 
line of development, perhaps he begins serv- 
ing drinks and adds bartenders to his or- 
ganization. 

Stage 5 need not be diagrammed here, for 
-it does not necessarily involve any struc- 
` tural changes in the individual unit. Here 
several units are tied together into a chain, 
and one or more levels of authority are set 
up in a main office above the individual unit 
structures.4 

This expansion process magnifies old 
problems and gives rise to new ones. They 
may be considered- under three headings: 
administration, the customer relationship, 
and the flow of work. Whenever we lengthen 
the hierarchy, adding new levels of authori- 
ty to separate top executive from workers, 
the problem of administration becomes 
more complex. However, this is true for any 
organization, and therefore these problems 
of hierarchy need not be given special at- 
tenticn in an article on restaurants. 

The particular problem of the large res- 
taurant is to tie together its line of authority 
with the relations that arise along the flow 
of wozk. In the first instance, this involves 
the customer relationship, for here is where 
the ficw of work begins. The handling of the 
customer relationship is crucial for the ad- 
justment of the restaurant personnel, and a 
large part of that problem can be stated in 
strictly quantitative interaction terms: Who 
originetes action for whom and how often? 
In a large and busy restaurant a waitress 
may take orders from fifty to one hundred 
customers a day (and perhaps several times 
for each meal) in addition to the orders 
(much less frequent) she receives from her 
superv-sor. When we add to this the problem 
of-adjusting to service pantry workers, bar- 
tenders, and perhaps checkers, we can readi- 
ly See the possibilities of emotional tension 


4 The structural changes arising with union or- 
ganization are beyond the scope of this article. They 
are discussed in the book, of. cit., in the chapter, 
“The Role of Union Organization.” 
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—and, in our study, we did see a number of 
girls break down and cry under the strain. 

Our findings suggested that emotional 
tension could be related directly to this 
quantitative interaction picture. The skilful 
waitress, who maintained her emotional 
equilibrium, did not simply respond to the 
initiative of customers. In various obvious 
and subtle ways she took the play away 
from customers, got them responding to her, 
and fitted them into the pattern of her work. 
She was also more aggressive than the emo- 
tionally insecure in originating action for 
other waitresses, service pantry people, and 
supervisor. 

While in the rush hour the waitress works 
under a good deal of tension at best, the su- 
pervisor can either add to or relieve it. Here 
again we can speak in quantitative terms. 
In one restaurant we observed a change in 
dining-room management when a super- 
visor who was skilful in originating action 
for customers (thus taking pressure off 
waitresses) and who responded frequently to 
the initiation of waitresses was replaced by a 
supervisor who had less skill in controlling 
customers and who originated for the girls 
much more frequently and seldom respond- 
ed to them. (Of the new supervisor, the 
waitresses would say, “She’s always finding 
something to criticize”; “She’s never around 
when we need her”; “She’s always telling 
you; she doesn’t care what you have to say”; 
etc.) This change was followed by evidences 
of increased nervous tension, especially 
among the less experienced waitresses, and 
finally by a series of waitress resignations. 

Here we see that the customer-waitress, 
waitress-supervisor, waitress—service-pan-. 
try-worker relationships are interdependent 
parts of a social system. Changes in one part 
of the system will necessarily lead to changes 
in other parts. Furthermore, if the people 
involved in the system are to maintain their 
emotional balance, there must be some sort 
of compensatory activity to meet large in- 
teractional changes, For example, when wait- 
resses are subject to a large increase in the 
originations of customers (at the peak of 
rush hours), the supervisor allows them to 
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originate action for her with increasing fre- 
quency and diminishes the frequency with 
which she gives them orders. This is, in fact, 
the sort of behavior we have observed 
among supervisors who enjoy the closest 
co-operation with waitresses, as reported by 
the waitresses. 

The customer relationship is, of course, 
only one point along the flow of work which 
brings orders from dining-room to kitchen 
and food from kitchen to dining-room. In a 
large restaurant operating on several floors, 
this is a long chain which may break down 
at any point, thus leading to emotional ex- 
plosions in all quarters. The-orders may go 
from waitress to pantry girl and then, as 
the pantry girl runs low in supplies, from 
pantry girl to pantry supplyman, from pan- 
try supplyman to kitchen supplyman, and 
from kitchen supplyman to cook. And the 
food comes back along the same route in the 
opposite direction. Where drinks are served, 
the bar must be tied in with this flow of 
work, but there the chain is short and the 
problem less complex. 

We have here a social system whose parts 
are interdependent in a highly sensitive 
manner. Thus the emotional tension ex- 
` perienced by waitresses is readily transmit- 
ted, link by link, all the way to the kitchen. 

Thave already noted how a skilful dining- 
room supervisor may help to relieve the ten- 
sion on the entire system at its point of 
origin. Here we may consider other factors 
which affect the relations among employees 
along the flow of work: status, sex relations, 
and layout and equipment. 

I would propose the hypothesis that rela- 
tions among individuals along the flow of 
work will run more smoothly when those of 
higher status are in a position to originate 
for those of lower status in the organization 
and, conversely, that frictions will be ob- 
served more often when lower-status indi- 
viduals seek to originate for those of higher 
status. (This is, of course, by no means a 
complete explanation of the friction or ad- 
justment we observe.) 

While more data are needed on this point, 
we made certain observations which tend to 
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bear out the hypothesis. For example, in one 
kitchen we observed supplymen seeking to 
originate action (in getting food supplies) 
for cooks who were older, of greater seniori- 
ty, more highly skilled, and much higher 
paid. This relationship was on2 of the sore 
points of the organization.. Still, we dis- 
covered that there had'been one supplyman 
who got along well with the cocks. When we 
got his story, we found that he had related 
himself to the cooks quite differently from 
the other supplymen. He souzht to avoid 


, calling orders to the cooks and instead just 


asked them to call him when a certain item 
was ready. In this way, he allowed them to 
increase the frequency of ther origination 
for him, and, according to all accounts, he 
got better co-operation and service from the 
cooks than any other supplyman. 

Much the same point is involved in the 
relations between the sexes. In our society 
most men grow up to be comfortable in a 
relationship in which they originate for 
women and to be uneasy, if not more seri- 
ously disturbed, when the originations go 
in the other direction. It is therefore a mat- 
ter of some consequence how the sexes are 
distributed along the flow of work. On this 
question we gave particular attention to 
the dining-room-service pantry and dining- 
room-bar relationships. 

In the dining-room—pantry situation there 
are four possible types of relationship by 
sex: waiter-counterman, waiter—pantry girl, 
waitress—pantry girl, and wzitress-counter- 
man. We were not able to give much atten- 
tion to the first two types, but we did make 
intensive studies of two restaurants illus- 
trating the third and fourth types. Ideally, 
for scientific purposes, we would want to 
hold everything else constant except for 
these sex differences. We had no such labo- 
ratory, but the two restaurants were never- 
theless closely comparable. They were both 
large, busy establishments, operating on 
several floors, and serving the same price 
range of food in the same section of the city. 

Perhaps the chief differeaces were found 
in the dining-room—pantry relationship it- 
self. In restaurant A, waitresses gave their 
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orders orally to the pantry girls. On the 
main serving floor of restaurant B, wait- 
. resses wrote out slips which they placed on 
spindles on top of a warming compartment 
separating them from the countermen. The 
men picked off the order slips, filled them, 
> and put the plates in the compartment 
where the waitresses picked them up. In 
most cases there was no direct face-to-face 
interaction between waitresses and counter- 
men, and, indeed, the warming compart- 
ment was so high that only the taller wait- 
resses could see over its top. 

These differences were not unrelated to 
the problems of sex in the flow of work. One 
of the countermen in restaurant B told us 
that, in all his years’ experience, he had 
never before worked in such. a wonderful 
place. Most workers who express such 
sentiments talk about their relations with 
their superiors or with fellow-employees on 
the same job or perhaps about wages, but 
this man had nothing to say about any of 
those subjects. He would discuss only the 
barrier that protected him from the wait- 
resses. He described earlier experiences in 
other restaurants where there had been no 
such barrier and let us know that to be left 
out in the open where all the girls could call 
their orders in was an ordeal to which no 
man should be subjected. In such places, he 
said, there was constant wrangling. 

This seems to check with experience in 
the industry. While we observed frictions 
arising between waitresses and pantry girls, 
such 2 relationship can at least be main- 
tained with relative stability. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to prevent blowups be- 
tween countermen and waitresses when the 
girls call their orders in. Most restaurants 
consciously or unconsciously interpose cer- 
tain berriers.to cut down waitress origina- 
tion of action for countermen. It may be a 
warming compartment as in this case, or, 
as ave observed in another restaurant, there 
was a man pantry supervisor who collected 
the order slips from the waitresses as they 
came in and passed them out to the counter- 
men. There are a variety of ways of meeting 
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the problem, but they all seem to involve 
this principle of social insulation. 

The rule that all orders must be written 
also serves to cut down. on interaction be- 
tween waitresses and countermen, but this 
in itself is not always enough to eliminate 
friction. Where there is no physical barrier, 
there can be trouble unless the men who are 
on the receiving end of the orders work out 
their own system of getting out from under. 
Such systems we observed at one bar and at 
one of the serving counters in restaurant B. 
The counter in this case was only waist high. 
Wile the girls wrote out their orders, they 
were also able to try to spur the men on oral- 
ly, and there was much pulling and hauling 
on this point both at the bar and at the 
pantry counter. 

The men who did not get along in this re- 
lationship played a waiting game. That is, 
when the girls seemed to be putting on spe- 
cial pressure for speed, they would very 
obviously slow down or else even turn away 
from the bar or counter and not go back to 
work until the offending waitresses just left 
their order slips and stepped away them- 
selves, Thus they originated action for the 
waitresses. While this defensive maneuver 
provided the men with some emotional satis- 
faction, it slowed down the service, in- 
creased the frustrations of the waitresses, 
and thus built up tensions, to be released in 
larger explosions later. 

One bartender and one counterman not 
only enjoyed their work but were consid- 
ered-by waitresses to be highly efficient and 
pleasant to deal with. Both of them had in- 
dependently worked out the same system of 
handling the job when the rush hour got 
under way. Instead of handling each order 
slip in turn as it was handed to them (thus 
responding to each individual waitress), 
they would collect several slips that came in 
at about the same time, lay them out on the 
counter before them, and fill the orders in 
whatever order seemed most efficient. For 
example, the bartender would go through 
the slips to see how many “Martinis,” “Old 
Fashions,” and so on were required. Then 
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-he would make up all the “Martinis” at 
once before he went on to the next drink. 

When the work was done this way, the 
girl first in was not necessarily first out with 
her tray, but the system was so efficient that 
it speeded up the work on the average, and 
the girls were content to profit this way in 
the long run. Themen described the system 
to us simply in terms of efficiency; but note 
that, in organizing their jobs, they had 
changed quantitatively the relations they 
had with the waitresses. Instead of respond- 

ing to each waitress, they were originating 
action for the girls (filling their orders as the 
men saw fit and sending them out when the 
men were ready). 

Along with our consideration of layout 
and equipment in the flow of work, we 
should give attention to the communication 
system. Where the restaurant operates on 
one floor, the relations at each step in the 
flow can be worked out on a face-to-face 
basis. There may be friction, but there is 
also the possibility of working out many 
problems on a friendly, informal basis. 

When a restaurant operates on two or 
more floors, as many large ones do, face-to- 
face interaction must be supplemented by 

mechanical means of communication. We 
` saw three such mechanical means substitut- 
ed for direct interaction, and each one had 
its difficulties. . 

People can try to co-ordinate their ac- 
tivities through the house telephone. With- 
out facial expressions and gestures, there is a 
real loss of understanding, for we do not gen- 
erally respond solely to people’s voices. 
Still, this might serve reasonably well, if the 
connection between kitchen and pantry 
could be kept constantly open. At least in the 
one restaurant where we gave this subject 
special attention, that solution was out of 
the question, as one call from kitchen to 
pantry tied up the whole house phone sys- 
tem and nobody could call the manager, the 
cashier, or anybody else on this system as 
long as another call was being made. Con- 
sequently, the telephone could be used only 
to supplement other mechanical aids (in 
this case, the teleautograph). 
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The public address system has the ad- 
vantage over the telephone that it can be 
used all the time, but it has the great disad- 
vantage of being a very noisy instrument. 
Busy kitchens and service pantries are noisy 
places at best, so that the addition of a pub- 
lic address system might be most unwel- 
come. We do not yet know enouzh of the ef- 
fect of noise upon the human nervous sys- 
tem to evaluate the instrument from this 
point of view, but we should recognize the 
obvious fact that surrounding noise affects 
the ability of people to communicate with 
each other and becomes therefore’a problem 
in human relations. 

The teleautograph makes no noise and can 
be used at all times, yet it has its own dis- 
advantagés. Here we have an instrument in 
the service pantry and one in the kitchen. As 
the pantry supplyman writes his order, it ap- 
pears simultaneously on the kitchen tele- 
autograph. The kitchen’s replies are trans- 
mitted upstairs in the same way. The ma- 
chine records faithfully, but it does not 
solve the problem of meaning in interaction. 
We may pass over the problem of illegibility 
of handwriting, although we have seen that 
cause serious difficulties. The more interest- 
ing problem is this: How urgent is an order? 

When the rush hour comes along, with 
customers pushing waitresses, waitresses 
pushing pantry girls, and pantry girls push- 
ing supplymen, the supplyman is on the end 
of the line so far as face-to-face interaction 
is concerned, and he is likely to get nervous 
and excited. He may then put in a larger 
order than he will actually use or write 
“Rush” above many of his orders. If he 
overorders, the leftovers come back to the 
kitchen at the end of the meal, and the 
kitchen supplymen and cooks learn thus 
that the pantry supplyman did not really 
know how much he needed. They take this 
into account in interpreting his future 
orders. And, when everything is marked 


_ “Rush,” the kitchen supplymen cannot tell 


the difference between the urgent and not so 
urgent ones. Thus the word becomes mean- 
ingless, and communication deteriorates. 
Stuck in this impasse, the partry supplyman 
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may abandon his machine and dash down 
to the kitchen to try to snatch the order 
himself. The kitchen people will block this 
move whenever they can, so, more often, the 
pantry supplyman appeals to his supervisor. 
In the heat of the rush hour, we have seen 
pantry supervisors running up and down 
stairs, trying to get orders, trying to find out 
what is holding up things in the kitchen. 
Since they have supervisor status, the 
kitchen workers do not resist them openly, 
but the invasion of an upstairs supervisor 


tends to disrupt relations in the kitchen. It - 


adds to the pressures there, for it comes as 
an emergency that lets everybody know 
that the organization is not functioning 
smoothly. 

It is not the function of this article to 
work out possible solutions to this problem 


of communication. I am concerned here with 


pointing out a significant new area for socio- 
logical investigation: the effects on human 
relations of various mechanical systems of 
communication. It is difficult enough to co- 
ordinate an organization in which the key 
people in the supervisory hierarchy are in 
direct face-to-face relations. It is a much 
more difficult problem (and one as yet little 
understood) when the co-ordination must be 
achieved in large measure through mechani- 
cal communication systems. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEORY AND 
METHODOLOGY 


In presenting our observations on the 
restaurant industry, I have discussed formal 
structure, quantitative measures of interac- 
tion, symbols in relations to interaction, at- 
titudes and’ interaction, and layout and 


equipment (including mechanical systems of ` 


> communication). Data of these categories 
must be fitted’together. The uses of each 
type of data may be summarized here. 

1. Formal structure.—We have ample data 
to show that the formal structure (the offi- 
cial allocation of positions) does not deter- 
mine the pattern of human relations in an 
organization. Nevertheless, it does set cer- 
tain limits upon the shape of that pattern. 
Thus, to analyze the human problems of a 
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restaurant, it is necessary to outline its 
structure in terms of length of hierarchy, 


divisions into departments, and flow of . 


work (as done in the five stages above). 

2. Quantitative measures of interaction.— 
Within the limits set by the formal struc- 
ture, tae relations among members of the 
organization may fall into a variety of pat- 
terns, each of which is subject to change. 

The pattern we observe we call the social 
system. A social system is made up of inter- 


dependent parts. The parts are the relations’ 


of individuals in their various positions to > 


each otner. This is simply a first description 
of a social system, but there are important 
theoretical and practical conclusions which 
flow from it. 

The relations of individuals to one an- 
other are subject to measurement, sufficient 
to allow them to be compared and classified. 


We can, for example, count the number of | 


times that a waitress originates action for 
her customers compared with the number of 
times they originate it for her in a given 
period and observe how often she originates 
action for her supervisor and how often the 
supervisor does so for her, and so on, through 
the other relations in the system. So far, 
mathematically precise measurements of in- 
teraction have only been made in laboratory 
situations involving interviewer and inter- 
viewee.> Nevertheless, in. the present state 
of our krowledge, we can get, through inter- 


viewing and observation, quantitative data _ 


which, though only approximate, are suffi- 
ciently accurate to allow us to predict the 
course of developments or explain how cer- 
tain problems have arisen and point the way 
to their possible solution. 
As the terms are used here, interaction, 
s Eliot D. Chapple, with the collaboration of 


Conrad M. Arensberg, Measuring Human Relations: 
An Introdustion to the Study of the Interaction of Indi- 


viduals (“Genetic Psychology Monographs,” No. 22 


([Provincetcwn, Mass.: Journal Press, 1940)); Eliot 
D. Chappl2 and Carleton S. Coon, Principles of 
Anthropology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941), 
esp. first four chapters; Eliot D. Chapple and Erich 
Lindemann, “‘Clinical Implications of Measurement 
of Interaction Rates in Psychiatric Interviews,” 
Applied Anthropology, I, No. 2 (January-March, 
1942), I-12. 
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origination, and response are abstractions 
without content. That is, they are indices 
. which have no reference to either the sym- 
bols used or the subjective reactions felt by 
the interacting individuals. Such measures 
do not, of course, tell us all it is useful to 
know of human relations. Indeed, many stu- 
dents will think it absurd to believe that 
any useful data can come from abstractions 
which leave out the “content” of human re- 
lations. To them I can only say that science 
is, in part, a process of abstraction, which 


‘always seems to take us away from the “real . 


world.” The value of such abstractions can 
be determined only by testing them in re- 
search to see whether they enable us better 
to control and predict social events. 

Since the social system is made up of in- 
terdependent relations, it follows that a 
change in one part of the system necessarily 
has repercussions in other parts of the sys- 
tem. For example, a change in origin-re- 
sponse ratio between waitresses and super- 
visor necessarily affects the waitress-cus- 
tomer and waitress-service-pantry-girl rela- 


tions, and changes in those parts lead to - 


other changes‘in the system. Therefore, in 
order to study the social system or to deal 
with it effectively, it is necessary to discover 
the paitern of relations existing at a given 
time and to observe changes within that 
pattern. The nature of the interdependence 
of the parts of the system can be discovered 


‘only through observing how a change in’ 


Part A is followed by change in Part B, is 
followed by change in Part C, etc. There- 
fore, social systems must be studied through 
time. A static picture of the social structure 
of an organization is of little value. Science 
requires that we develop methods of study 
and tools of analysis to deal with constantly 
changing relations. 

3. Symbols in relation to interaction.—We 
cannot be content simply with quantitative 
descriptions of interaction. We need to know 

. Why A responds to B in one situation and 
‘not in another or why A responds to B and 
not to C. In part, this is a matter of habitua- 
tion, for we respond to the people we are 
accustomed to responding to and in the sorts 
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of situations to which we are accustomed. 
But we must go beyond that to explain the 
development of new patterns and changes in 
in old patterns of interaction. 

We observe that. individuals respond to 
certain symbols in interaction. I have dis- 
cussed here status and sex as symbols affect- 
ing interaction (the problems of the originat- 
ing from below of action for high status indi- 
vidual or by woman for man). 

I have noted some problems in language 
symbols in the discussion of mechanical 
means of communication. Thai leaves the 
whole field of symbols in face-to-face inter- 
action untouched, so that it represents only 
the barest beginning of an attempted for- 
mulation of the relations between symbols 
of communication and interaction. 

Especially in economic institutions, it is 
important to examine the bearing of eco- 
nomic symbols‘ on interaction, but this is a 
large subject and can only be mentioned 
here. 

As we analyze social systems, symbols 
should always. be seen in terms of their ef- 
fects upon interaction. They are incentives 
or inhibitors to interaction with specific 
people in certain social situations. Thus, to 
put it in practical terms, the manager of an 
organization will find it useful to know both 
the pattern of interaction which will bring 
about harmonious relations and also how to 
use symbols so as to achieve that pattern. 

4. Altitudes and interaction.—Changes in 
relations of individuals to one another are 
accompanied by changes in their attitudes 
toward one another and toward their organ- 
izations. In recent years we have developed 
excellent methods for attitude measure- 
ment, but the measurement in itself never 
tells us how the attitudes came about. The 
whole experience of our research program 
leads us to believe that the dynamics of at- 
titude formation and change can best be 
worked out as we correlate attitudes with 
human relations in the organizations We 
study. 


6 See Whyte’s “Economics and Human Relations. 
in Industry” to be published in Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. 
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5. Layout and equipment.—Here the soci- 
ologist is not directly concerned with the 
problems of the mechanical or industrial 
engineer. He does not undertake to say 
which machine or which arrangement of 
work space and machines will be most pro- 
ductively efficient. However, he cannot help 
but observe that, for example, the height of 
the barrier between waitresses and counter- 
men or the nature of the mechanical com- 
munication system have'important effects 


. upcn human relations. Only as these effects 


are observed do the physical conditions 
come in for sociological analysis. (Of course, 
human relations have a bearing upon effi- 
ciency, but the sociologist, if he tackles the 
problem of efficiency, uses types of data and 
schemes of analysis quite different from 
those used by the engineer.) 

A few years ago there was a great debate 
raging: statistics versus the case study. That 
debate is no longer waged publicly, but it 
still troubles many of.us. On the one hand, 


. we see that an individual case study, skilful- 
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ly analyzed, yields interesting insights—but 
not scientific knowledge. On the other hand, 
we find that nearly all statistical work in 
sociology has dealt with the characteristics 
of aggregates: How much of a given phe- 
nomenon is to be found in a given popula- 
tion? Such an approach does not tell us any- 
thing about the relations among the indi. . 
viduals making up that population. And yet, 
if we are to believe the textbooks, the rela- 
tions among individuals, the group life they 
lead, are the very heart of'sociology. 

So let us have more individual case 
studies, but let us also place the individual 
in the social systems in which. he partici- 
pates and note how his attitudes and goals 
change with changes in the relations he 
experiences. And let us have more quantita- 
tive work, but let us at last bring it to bear 
upon the heart of sociology, measuring the 
relations among individuals in their organi- 
zations. 
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DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN A LABOR UNION 
HERBERT A. SHEPARD 


ABSTRACT 


Toronto District of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (C.C.L.-C.1.0.) retains conspicuous ele- 
ents of democratic control, In the preservation of democracy district autonomy, division of administrative 
ithority between shop committees and local unions, and certain characteristics of the immigrant Jewish 
ajority membership have been very effective. But now democratic control is threatened by the changing 
mposition of membership without corresponding changes in local organization, by separation of the union 
om community life, and by inadequate motivation of new members. The democratic process has produced 


sponsible leaders who are alert to these dangers.’ 


The basis and extent of democratic con- 
‘ol in a labor union, Toronto District of the 
malgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
1, forms the subject matter of this paper. 
or determining the extent of democratic 
ontrol, three rough criteria were selected: 
t) maintenance of communication through- 
it the organization; (2) recognition by of- 
cers of the. sentiments and interests of 
iverse groups among the membership; and 
;) ability of rank and file to displace by 
\eans of elections officers who offend their 
mtiments or fail to advance their interests. 
y this definition, a relatively high degree 
f democratic control is general throughout 
1€ district. The persistence of democracy in 
us district appears to be attributable large- 
to certain characteristics of the member- 
up and organizational structure. 

The Amalgamated’s constitution gives 
road powers to the General Executive 
oard of the international union, but in 
ractice a policy of decentralization and 
onintervention has generally been fol- 
wed. Under this policy, which has been of 
cucial importance for district autonomy, 
1e most significant feature of the constitu- 
on is its emphasis on democratic pro- 
edure. 

District organization is based on two 
ypes of organizational unit, the shop and 
ae local, in which every member partici- 
ates, and on an elective governing body, 
he Joint Board. 

The nine Toronto locals are blocked out 
yughly on the basis of ethnic (linguistic) 
nd craft distinctions. Each is governed by 


an elected executive board, which handles 
routine business, deals with disputes among 
members, administers discipline, and pre- 
pares agenda for the local meeting. As of- 
ficial organizational unit, the local passes 
resolutions and by-laws, sends delegates to 
conventions, and elects three members to 
the Joint Board. Meetings of the local and 
its executive are attended by the three Joint 
Board members and a paid officer. Thus 
meetings provide a direct channel of com- 
munication to the governing body and ad- 
ministrative head of the district and oppor- 
tunities for expressing grievances about 
members, officers, or employers, for ex- 
change of information among employees of 
many firms, and for promulgation of infor- 
mation concerning the union or the labor 
movement. Because the local is a focus of 
ethnic and craft interests, its leaders are 
representative and well known to their 
electors; biennial elections provide further 
protection of members’ interests. 

The less formal shop organization, com- 
prising employees of a firm or department, 
cuts across local lines.? The shop chairman 
and several assistants comprise the elected 
shop committee, whose size varies roughly 
with the number of workers represented. In 
a large firm, each department has its own 
committee, on which special interest groups , 


1 Except in the case of members of the cutters and 
trimmers local, who usually maintain cutters and 
trimmers committees in the shops. 


2 Only a few of the thirty-odd firms in the dis- 
trict are large enough to require more than one shop 
committee. 
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—craft, subcraft, ethnic, political, sex, or 
age—are represented. 

The extent of union participation in pro- 
duction and personnel management renders 
the shop chairman’s office a burdensome 
on2. In some firms he must rearrange work- 
ers and modify the production line daily to 
guarantee a smooth flow of work. He plays 
a large part in the determination of piece 
rates, wages, layoffs, transfers, promotions, 
and training. His job is greatly complicated 

. where the foreman or other officials resent 
union interference. Furthermore, his activi- 
ties are carried on under the close surveil- 
lance of his electors, who are quick to criti- 
ciz2 his inadequacies. Thus he is not neces- 
sarily popular with either management or 
workers. Nevertheless, both are generally 
aware of the difficulties of his position and 
express gratitude for his efforts. Although 
he may receive some economic compensa- 
tion from these sources, his willingness to 
carry on must be based to a large extent on 
satisfactions derived from devotion to a 
cacse, from the exercise of leadership, or 
from anticipation of advancement to indus- 
trial positions of higher status after acquir- 
ing skill in leadership and technical knowl- 
edge. ; 

Employees’ grievances are settled by the 
shop chairman and foreman or turned over 
to the business agent for discussion with 
higher management.’ Some complaints may 
be settled by an explanation or by slight al- 
terations in the behavior of foreman, chair- 
man, or others. Other grievances may be 
recognized as legally justifiable, in terms of 
technology, economics, or physiology, and 
the more sophisticated employees usually 
base their complaints on such considera- 
tions. Grievances carried to higher manage- 
ment for settlement must nearly always be 
stated in quantitative, legalistic terminolo- 
gy. If, for example, it is claimed that a new 

“style means additional work for an em- 


plovee, the business agent may present’ 


comparative production and wage data in 


3In practice there are as many variations in de- 
tails of procedure as there are firms. Custom and 
expediency are the major determinants. : 
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order that justice can be sought in terms 
acceptable to management. If the employee 
does not comprehend all this, he may feel 
that the more versatile shop chairman or 
business agent is “management-minded,” 
but an experienced, able officer is usually 
capable of translating management offers 
into terms that will accord with the ag- 
grieved worker’s sentiments. 

In general, relationships between com- 
mittee personnel and other workers are 
rather informal, and most problems arefreely 
discussed throughout the shop. Ease of 
communication among workers in the same 
department, the policy of representing im- 
portant interest groups on the committee, 
continuous face-to-face relationships with 
elected representatives, and the existence of 
the local as a court of appeal make for 
democratic control. 

Furthermore, the shop organization has 
played a crucial role in the maintenance of 
democratic control in the district. Although 
the Amalgamated constitution recognizes 
locals as the official organizational units, and 
contains no provision for shop organiza- 
tions, in practice the latter have assumed 
great importance. The shop committee sys- 
tem produces groups of leaders who are 
independent of the local organization and 
who serve as a check on the power of the 
local officers. 

Thus the contrasting and complementary 
nature of shop and local organizations 
makes for democratic control in both, pro- 
vides balanced representation of diverse 
sections of rank and file, and reduces bar- 
riers to communication and agreement 
among such diverse groups. 

The Joint Board, supreme governing 
body in the district, consists of three elected 
representatives from each of the locals; one 
of these is a member of the board of direc- 
tors, executive committee of the Joint 
Board. Six paid officers are associated with 
the Joint Board, all of whom hold elective 
office except the district manager, who is 
appointed by the General Executive Board 
subject to district approval. Although these 
full-time officers are paid, and therefore de- 
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serve the title of professional, leaders, the 
extent of democratic control makes them 
sensitive to membership opinion. 

Three major considerations prevent busi- 
ness agents from becoming indifferent to the 
demands of the rank and file. In the first 
place, the organizational structure presents 
opportunities for ambitious members. By 
holding office in three bodies—shop, local, 
and Joint Board—the unpaid officer, at the 
cost of much time and hard work, may at- 
tain a position of prestige and influence 
equal to that of the paid officer, and dis- 
placement is possible. Second, the elector- 
al body differs for each business agent: Jour- 
neyman tailors‘ elect their own. A second is 
elected by the members of cutters and trim- 
mers, Italian-speaking, and English-speak- 
ing locals. He attends meetings of the cutters 
and trimmers local and English-speaking 
local and serves only cutters and trimmers 
in the shops. A third business agent is elect- 
ed by all Jewish-speaking locals, shares at- 
tendance at their meetings with the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and serves about one-half 
the Toronto shops. The fourth business 
agent, elected by vote of all the member- 
ship, attends meetings of the Italian-speak- 
ing local and the miscellaneous local formed 
temporarily to meet wartime needs, and 
serves the remainder of Toronto shops, as 
well as other territory under control of the 
district. These somewhat incongruous elec- 
toral and functional arrangements make it 
dificult for business agents to construct a 
“machine.” Third, the business agent’s 
task in the shop is beset with difficulties, 
which threaten his popularity. He is given 


the “hard” grievances to settle, and the 


shop chairman is in a position to avoid re- 
sponsibility for unsatisfactory settlements, 
even where he recognizes a grievance as un- 
justified. The business agent may have the 
shop chairman and aggrieved employee 
present at the bargaining conference with 
management to see that an effort is being 
made, but he is nonetheless subject to much 

4A small group, mainly employed in custom- 


tailoring shops, and segregated in their own craft 
local. ° 
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criticism. For all these reasons the business 


agent is usually responsive to membership. 


opinion. 

Even with ample opportunity, however, 
a vigorous democracy cannot be achieved 
without an appropriately motivated mem- 
bership. In this respect, the role of Jewish 
immigrants in the history of Amalgamated 
has been crucial. Though violently opposed 
at first, they have built a union which has 
converted their poverty-stricken sweatshops 
into a wealthy, well-regulated industry. The 
capacity for organization and negotiation 
and the industrious progressive spirit dem- 
onstrated in this achievement were not the 
property of a few leaders but were charac- 
teristic of’ most of the rank and file. In 
Toronto district, immigrant Jews are still in 
the majority, and the persistence of demo- 
cratic control must be attributed in large 
measure to their continued participation, 


although many have left the trade to pros- 


per in individual endeavors. The achieve- 
ment of Canadian-Jewish people in attaining 
high economic and occupational status has 
been disproportionate to their number.’ It 
may be that the strong upward mobility 
drives reflected in this achievement have 
played an important part ‘in the mainte- 
nance of democracy in the union. Union 
leaders cannot produce results completely 
satisfying to members who have strong up- 
ward mobility drives in a community where 
financial success and a business or profes- 
sional career are the keys to higher status. 
At the same time, democracy is likely to be 
vigorous as many members seek higher status 
within the union hierarchy, and as rank and 
file demand continual progress toward the 
goal of increased earnings. 

Thus the demands on leaders are heavy, 
and their positions precarious. Democratic 
control makes it difficult for any but ex- 
ceedingly able leaders to survive. But to be- 
come expert in all the complexities of the 
industry and union requires long, intimate 

5See the excellent statistical study by Louis 
Rosenberg, Canada’s Jews (Bureau of Social and 
Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress, 
1939). For comparison with other ethnic groups, 
note especially Fig. 20, p. 165. 
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experience in dealing with management and 
membership. The few who do become 
skilled in leadership and negotiation there- 
fore tend to retain their positions,‘ and it is 
difficult for newly elected officers to avoid 
mistakes which may cost them their offices 
in subsequent elections. Long tenure of of- 
fice may itself be regarded as a threat to 
democratic control, and from time to time 
in the history of Amalgamated this threat 
has been realized. To survive, leaders must 
be extraordinarily able, and able leaders are 
capable of consolidating their positions.” 

In Toronto district adequate representa- 
tion of craft and ethnic groups has helped 
to insure stability of leadership. Jewish, 

` Italian, British-Canadian, and a scattering 
of small ethnic groups provide a social struc- 
ture which is accurately reflected in the 
ethnic composition of leadership. Prepon- 
derance of Jewish membership has made for 
security of Jewish leadership, as has pre- 
ponderance of Jewish employers,’ and the 
presence at top level of members of the two 
largest ethnic minority groups has con- 
tributed to stability in the administrative 
hierarchy. Political ideologies which cut 
across ethnic and craft lines have been 
sources of periodic instability, however. 
Through periods of political upkeaval, only 
a few top officers have survived. The “left- 
ist’ group was active in the years following 
organization, and leadership changed fre- 
quently: in the first eight years of district- 
wide organization, the office of district man- 
ager changed hands five times. ‘‘Rightists” 
gained power in 1930, to be succeeded in the 


6 Joel Seidman, The Needle Trades (New Yor: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942), p. 232: “The tend- 
ency in the needle trades unions has been towards 
long tenure in office.” 


1 Ibid., p. 318: “The very fact that the national 
leadership of a union is able may allow it the more 
easily to smother democratic rights.” 


8 Ibid., p. 49: “Employers did not want to be 
ashamed of their industry, the most distinctively 
Jewish one in the country.” P. 246: “The fact that 
employers and workers alike belonged to the rela- 
tively compact Jewish community, where the suffer- 
ings of one group could not long escape the attention 
of the other, aided understanding.” 
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late thirties by the present “moderate” 
group. 

Gratitude for favors and the dangers of 
opposing unscrupulous officers have from 
time to time impeded democratic control in 
some sections of the organization. As half 
the membership is employed in one firm, oc- 
cupation of strategic cffices by a clique can 
render the distinction between shop and 
local ineffective in preserving democracy. 
A similar danger exists in the few cases 
where shop and local organizations involve 
the same members and leaders. The experi- 
ence in Toronto district has been that the 
crypto-opposition which gradually develops 
in response to dictatorial or irresponsible 
leadership eventually finds explosive ex- 
pression in a complete ‘‘clean-up,” and 
democratic control is restored. 

A problem of more far-reaching signifi- 
cance for the preservation of democracy 
than the ambitions of a few officers now con- 
fronts the district. This new danger has its 
source in the changing composition of mem- 
bership. Native-born Canadians and immi- 
grants of varied ethnic origin are replacing 
Jewish and Italian’ immigrants, and the 


‘local structure is not adapted to provide 


new groups with adequate representation. 
Moreover, the proportion of Jewish mem- 
bership, on whom the union has depended 
heavily for solidarity and leadership, is 
steadily decreasing. Strong mobility drives 
make for democracy, but they also make for 
withdrawal from the labor force. Being 
“trapped” at worker level by reason of il- 
literacy, family responsibility, discrimina- 
tion, or business failure may lead to personal 
resignation accompanied by class conscious- 
ness, but at the same time mobility desires 
are likely to be projected on the children. 
The children of Jewish needleworkers do not 
become needleworkers, although members 
of the second generation are to be found in 
management positions. The entrance of less 
strongly motivated groups into the em- 
ployee group may mean a weakening of 
democratic control. 

The majority of workers are Jewish im- 
migrants, residents of Canada more than 
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twenty-five years, union members since the 
time of the first district-wide contract. They 
brought from Europe a radical-socialist 
philosophy, were exploited here in sweat- 
shops, fought for unionization, and starved 
through years of unemployment and dis- 
crimination. As a result they value the pro- 
tection afforded by.the union and are aware 
of their own responsibilities as members. 
But they comprise an ever decreasing pro- 
portion of union membership. In 1946 two- 
thirds of the members were over forty years 
of age, most of them being Jewish, Italian, 
and British immigrants. The younger work- 
ers? are for the most part Canadian-born 
and educated, lack the tradition of crafts- 
manship through which older workers iden- 
tified themselves with the industry, lack the 
insecurity bred by discrimination and the 
strangeness of a new society, and lack the 
sense of struggle and community of culture 
and interest out of which the union was 
born. 

New workers may mistake an efficient 
organization for a “machine.” Members 
must gain familiarity with union organiza- 
tion and methods before they can partici- 
pate in union policy-setting. But the motive 
to participate will not be strong in a union 
whose organization is complex and extensive 
and whose past struggles and achievements 
are not part of the personal experience of 
new members. A strike provides initial en- 
thusiasm and an opportunity for satisfying 
participation, but there have been no gen- 
eral strikes in the district for twenty-five 
years, and a work stoppage is an infringe- 
ment of contract. Disaffected or uninformed 
members may view resort to arbitration, 
and even the exercise of union rights in shop 
management, as encroachments on their 
personal freedom rather than as means to 
social justice. 

In the past, slack periods provided op- 
portunities for social participation in the 
union hall and developing interest in and 


9Immigrants now arriving from European dis- 
placed persons’ camps are excluded from considera- 
tion here, as it is impossible to estimate their ulti- 
mate effects on union organization. 
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knowledge of union problems. Most of the 
immigrant workers lived in the same small 
area of the city, with the union hall at its 
center. But partial realization of spatial and 
class mobility drives, differentiation of 
social, religious, and political organizations, 
increasing ethnic and neighborhood hetero- 
geneity, and eight years of full employment 
have reduced understanding anc participa- 
tion of some older workers and have left 
many younger workers strangers to the 
union hall and to one another. Local meet- 
ings are poorly attended. Regularly present 
are persons who regard attendance as a duty 
of union members, persons interested in 
some part of the business of a particular 
meeting, new members who have been urged 
to attend but rarely return, office-seekers, 
and lonely persons. Widespread unemploy- 
ment may produce internal strife, impos- 
sible demands, and new leadership, but 
regular earnings, overtime, and suburban 
residence fill the lives of union members 
with work, recreation, and homemaking. 
Union education becomes a prcblem when 
there is no interest in being educated. Com- 
pany-sponsored sports, commercial enter- 
tainment, and suburban ties replace union 
participation for young members, and old 
members are tired. 

Wise, hard-working leaders have been 
thoroughly aware of these problems and 
have sought means to combat threats to 
union solidarity. In their willingness to 
place union loyalties above ethnic loyalties, 
they have co-operated in meeting the needs 
of an increasingly heterogeneous member- 
ship. They have encouraged youthful mem- 
bers to seek office, have intraduced new 
workers to the union by persuasion rather 
than by enforcement of the closed-shop pro- 
visions, have occasionally held general 
meetings during working hours without loss 
of pay, have attempted recreztional pro- 
grams, have kept channels of ‘communica-* 
tion open by education of office-holders and 
by holding regular meetings, and have 
joined with employers in bringing in im- 
migrant workers. 

In the past, changes have been made in 
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Occupational careers are commonly marked by three developmental phases: the initial, trial, and stable 
work periods. A technique is devised to assess the relative security of occupational careers by major occupa- 
tional groups. Work histories of these groups are shown as grid patterns, revealing changes in the tenuré of 
work life and changes in vertical occupational mobility. The relation of fathers’ occupation and education is 
related to the subsequent work history of their sons and daughters. 


The files of employment agencies, fac- 
tories, schools, and other institutions are 
bursting with occupational histories record- 
ed with various degrees of care and detail. 
Yet few people have attempted to test social 
generalizations on these abundant mate- 
rials, probably because our society has been 
so preoccupied with income and technical 
skills associated with occupations. 

Lynd recognized the basic social impor- 
tance of occupations when he observed that 
in Middletown the division of the communi- 
ty into working class and business class was 
the outstanding cleavage; and the “mere 
fact of being born upon one or the other side 
of the watershed roughly formed by these 
two groups is the most significant cultural 
factor tending to influence what one does all 
day long throughout one’s life.”* 

Although sociologists have not ignored 
this rich area of inquiry, Lastrucci has called 
attention to their failure to study the rela- 
tions between occupational specialization 
and social differentiation (nonoccupational 
behavior).? Those sociologists who have de- 
voted any thought to this relationship have 
generally used two approaches. 

The first.approach has been tangential; 
that is, the relationship of occupation to 
social behavior has been construed within a 
_ broader framework. For example, Warner, 

Davis, and the Gardners have chosen to ex- 

1 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown 

(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), p. 24. 


2Carlo L. Lastrucci, “The Status and Signifi- 
cance of Occupational Research,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XI (February, 1946), 78-84. 


amine incidentally the relation of social 
class to occupational level within the com- 
munity.3 Moreno, Lundberg, and others 
have analyzed it by probing the interperson- 
al relations which reveal the sacial adjust- 
ment of individuals through their acceptance 
or rejection by members of the community.‘ 

The second approach has been more di- 


rect. One group has been concerned with ob- 


serving the social adjustments which work- 
ers make by identifying themselves with a 
given occupation. Such studies as The School- 
ma'am, The Railroader, The Accdemic Man, 
present intensive examinations of the way 
of life of separate occupations.5 Others have - 


_given more attention to socioeconomic 


classes of occupation, such as professionals, 
businessmen, and manual workers, rather 
than to specific occupations. They have 
probed the relations between occupational 
level and patterns of security, insecurity, 


3 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), p. 261; Allison Davis, Bur- 
leigh Gardner, and Mary Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 


4J.L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washington, 
D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 
1934); George A. Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing, 
“The Sociography of Some Community Relations,” 
American Sociological Review, II (June, 1934), 318- 
35; G. A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “Social At- 
traction Patterns in a Village,” Secto-netry, I (April, 
1938), 375-419. e 

SF. R. Donovan, The Schoolma’an (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes'Co., 1938); W. F. Cottrell, The 
Railroader (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 
1939); Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (New 
York: Oxford ‘University Press, 1942). 
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mobility, community participation, and eco- 
nomic conditions. This area has been less 
intensively investigated in a sociological 
sense. Apart from statistical treatment of 
occupational trends, only a few studies have 
attempted to analyze and compare different 
occupational levels.® Yet it would seem that 
the success of occupational research depends 
first upon finding generalizations about the 
similarities and differences in different socio- 
occupational levels themselves. The need for 
broad generalizations on the relationships 
between occupational levels is all the more 
desirable since much data of socio-economic- 
occupational nature have already been col- 
lected by such agencies as the United States 
Census Bureau. Here is a ready body of 
statistics and parameters to refer to for de- 
signing samples and interpreting newly col- 
lected data. 

This paper presents a research attempt to 
measure and compare the socioeconomic 
levels for some patterns of adjustment. The 
levals used are adapted from Alba Edwards’ 
census classification of occupations in seven 
groups: (1) professional and semiprofession- 
al workers; (2) proprietors, managers, and 
officials; (3) clerks and kindred workers; (4) 
skilled workers and foremen; (5) operatives 
and semiskilled workers; (6) unskilled work- 
ers and laborers; and (7) domestic and per- 
sonal setvice workers. 

During 1946 a sample of 276 occupational 
histories were gathered which would match 
the gainfully employed population of Ohio as 
to accupational distribution, age and sex dis- 
tribution of workers, and occupational dis- 
tribution by sex." Care was taken to secure 
complete histories of every single paid part- 
time or full-time job the respondents could 

6H. D. Anderson and P. E. Davidson are the 
outstanding contributors in this field. Cf. Occupa- 
tioncl Mobility in an American Conumanity (1937); 
Occupational Trends in the United States (1940); 
Ballots and the American Class Struggle (1943), all 

“published in Palo Alto by the Stanford University 
Press. See also P. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927). 

1For a complete description of the sampling 
technique see D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, 
“Measuring Patterns of Occupational Security,” 
Sociometry, X (November, 1947), 366. 
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recall. Then each occupation was classified 
as belonging in one of the seven levels. 
These data were gathered (x) to devise a 
method of measuring and then measuring 
the occupational security that a worker ex- 
periences in his work history; (2) to discover 
the relationship between occupational mo- 
bility’: and occupational security for each 
socioeconomic grouping of workers; and (3) 
to examine how certain social factors may 
be related to the typical career patterns of 
different occupational levels. 


TO MEASURE THE OCCUPATIONAL SECURITY 
OF WORKERS DURING THE COURSE OF 
THEIR WORK LIVES 


In order to measure occupational secu- 
rity, it is first necessary to arrive atan opera- 
tional definition of security and then in- 
spect occupational histories for the security 
or insecurity patterns which they might re- 
veal. On intensive inspection our job his- 
tories revealed that at least three work 
stages or work periods could be defined. 
These have been called the initial work pe- 
riod, the trial work period, and the stable 
work period. 

The initial work period.—All part-time or 
full-time jobs that an individual holds up to 
the time that he completes his formal educa- 
tion are classified as belonging in the initial 
work period. These jobs, often quasi-chores, 
are before- or after-school jobs, summer 
full-time jobs, or jobs taken only as stop- 
gaps until the completion of education. Oc- 
casionally, these become regular jobs, but, 
as a rule, they are temporary. The criterion 
is simply whether the job is held while the 
worker is pursuing his formal education. 

The trial work period.—Usually after 
school is completed, the prospective worker 
‘shops around” for a job. Often he is not 
sure of the type of job he desires, or he may 
be unable to secure the desired job and so 
takes another temporarily. Or he may have 
to go through a number of training jobs 
first, somewhat as an apprentice. This is 
called the trial job or the trial work period. 
The jobs in this period usually last from a 
few days to three or four years. They are 
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sometimes taken with a tacit acknowledg- 
ment by the worker that they are temporary 
and not for life. Jobs were classified as trial 
when there was movement from one occupa- 
tion or work plant to another within a three- 
year period. 

-The stable work period—Although the 
third period is called the stable period, it 
may occur and disappear a number of times 
in the life of a worker. It may be experienced 
early or late in the work history. Indeed, 
some workers may never experience it. A 
stable job is any job on which the worker re- 
mains within a given occupation in a work 
plant for three years or more. It is assumed 
that the worker has found a relatively per- 
manent job and that he has “settled down.” 
He has developed some social roots in the 
work plant and in the local community. 

The advantage of this classification of 
jobs is that it enables the researcher to 
break up a seemingly complex occupational 
history of a worker into meaningful periods 
capable of measurement and easy inspec- 
tion. For our purposes the trial work period 
represents instability, and we consider it a 
relative measure of insecurity. The stable 
work period of a given worker may not be 
free of those dynamic forces within or out- 
side the occupation which generate general 
feelings of insecurity, but it is believed that 
the stable work period does reflect a relative- 
ly high measure of occupational security. 

The question here is whether certain pat- 
terns or job changes characterize different 
occupational levels. To answer it, each job 
in the occupational histories was identified 
as belonging to either the initial, trial, or 
stable period. Then the actual sequences of 
these periods were recorded and classified. 
Fourteen main types of work-period se- 
quences were discerned as follows: 


SECURE PATTERNS 


. Stable 

. Initial—stable—trial—stable 

. Stable—trial—stable 

. Initial—stable 

. Initial—trial—stable 

. Initial—trial—stable—trial—stable 
. Trial—stable 
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INSECURE PATTERNS 
8. Trial—stable—trial 
g. Initial—trial—stable—trial 
to. Initial—trial 
tr. Trial 
x2. Stable—trial 
13. Initial—stable—trial 
14. Trial—-trial—trial—trial 


The first seven sequences in general re- 
flect stable or secure work patterns; the 
second seven, more unstable patterns. In 
order to find associations between these se- 
cure and insecure patterns anc occupational 
groups, three kinds of relationships may be 
examined. : 

1. The frequency of secure and insecure 
Patterns associated with eack occupational 
group.—When the frequency of the work 
period sequences was recorded for each oc- 
cupational level, according tc the Edwards 
classification, it was found that those se- 
quences which reflect predominantly stable 
work lives are found largely in the white- 
collar levels. The only exception is the 
skilled workers and foremen, who have more 
stable work lives than clerks and kindred 
workers. On the other hand, our data indi- 
cate that industrial workers in semiskilled 
and unskilled trades and workers in domes- 
tic and personal service have more unstable 
and insecure work lives.® 

A more precise measure would show the 
number of mean years spent in the sequences 
which have been identified as secure pat- 
terns. A statistical treatment of this kind 
follows. 

2. The years spent in the secure patterns 
for each occupational group.—A ranking of 
the occupational levels from the most secure 
to the least secure, that is, from the mean 
highest to the mean lowest number of years 
spent in the secure patterns, reveals the fol- 
lowing order: (1) professional and semipro- 


8 This is not the reflection of the different number 
of years of work experienced in the occupatiogal 
levels. A comparison of the relative “security” 
positions of the levels for those having more than 
ten years of occupational experience with those 
having less than ten years’ experience reveals no 
statistically significant differences. For additional 
data see tbid., pp. 372-73. 
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fessional workers; (2) proprietors, managers, 
and officials; (3) skilled workers and fore- 
men; (4) clerks and kindred workers; (s) 
semiskilled workers and operatives; (6) do- 
mestic and personal service workers; and 
(7) unskilled workers and laborers. 
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trial work periods as unstable, relatively in- 
secure, occupationally mobile years in which 
the worker is struggling to establish him- 
self. Applying the index to our data we find 
the following coefficients: 











It must be remembered that this ranking r Non na ove officials... 2.84 
is based on the occurrence of stable work (2) Clerical and kindred workers... .. > 2.83 
Anoth ae h th (3) Professional and semiprofessional.... 2.44 
SEJuUCNeES: other way to approac Ing (4) Skilled workers and foremen........ 2.38 
problem of measuring occupational security ane an 
ls to cbserve and compare the length of time Average of all occupational levels.. 2.01 
spent in the initial, trial, and stable periods, ue 
regardless of the work Sequence. (5) Unskilled workers and laborers... .. 1.34 
3. The years spent in the initial, trial, and (6) Operatives and semiskilled workers.. 1.03 
stable work periods, regardless of the work se- (7) Domestic and personal service workers .82 
TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS SPENT IN THE INITIAL, TRIAL, 
AND STABLE PERIODS BY OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 
INITIAL PERIOD TRIAL PERIOD STABLE PERIOD 
C INDEX OF 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION SECURITY 
Years Rank Years Rank Years Rank* 
Professional and semiprofessional. ... . 3.6 6 4.0 I 18.5 4 2.44 
Proprietors, managers, and officials... 2.8 3 5.0 3 22.1 I 2.84 
Clerical and kindred workers......... 2.0 I 4.6 2 18.7 3 2.83 
Skilled workers and foremen......... 2.4 2 6.2 5 20.5 2 2.38 
Operatives and semiskilled workers....! 3.4 4 6.8 6 10.5 6 1.03 
Unskilled labor..............00--0. 3.5 5 7-5 7 14.5 5 1.34 
Domestic and personal service workers] 4.0 7 5.8 4 8.0 7 .82 
Mean of all classifications........... 356" bev eccer 650 N PE IBI eeii 2.01 





* Ranking in the stable period is from longest to shortest number of years; the rankings in the trial and initial periods are 


from shortest to the longest number of years. 


quence, for each occupational group.—Table 1 
contains rankings made in terms of the time 
spent in the initial period, another for the 
trial period, and, finally; one for the stable 
period. While each of these estimations es- 
tablishes interesting rankings, an index 
which combines the rankings in all three pe- 
. Tiods for the entire work span is most prom- 
ising. To this end we use an index of secu- 
rity which is defined as the ratio of the mean 
years in the stable work period (Ya) to the sum 
of the mean years in the initial (Y;) and trial 
work periods (Y:). Thus: 
Y. 

us F+ Pe 


Such a measure recognizes the initial and 


These rankings, like others, present a gen- 
eral picture of greater stability in the white- 
collar and skilled labor classifications and 
more instability among the industrial work- 
ers of the semiskilled, unskilled, and do- 
mestic and personal service jobs.’ 

Which is the better measure—the ranking 
by frequency and years spent in the secure 

9It may be of interest to note that if the index 


of security is calculated without the initial period in- 
cluded, that is, 


paste 

t 
the ranking of occupational levels is exactly in the 
order of the Edwards classification: professionals, 
4.6; proprietors, etc., 4.4; clerical, 4.1; skilled, 3.3; 
semiskilled, 1.5; unskilled, 1.¢; domestic and per- 
sonal, 1.4. 
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and insecure patterns of work sequence or 
the ranking by the number of years spent in 
the initial, trial, and stable work periods? 
The answer finally depends on the factors in 
a work history that the observer wishes to 
emphasize. In terms of the occupational ad- 
justment required by movement to and 
from trial and stable work periods, the classi- 
fication based on sequences is more signifi- 
cant; in sheer duration of time the index of 
security is the better guide. To be explicit, 


CLASSIFICATION 


PROFESSIONAL + 
SEHI-PROFESSIONAL 
QUNERS AND 
MANAGERS 
CLERICAL AND 
KINDRED WORKE 
SKILLED 
WORKERS 
SEMI-SKILLED 
WORKERS 
UNSKILLED 
WORKERS 


INITIAL 
WORK PERIOD 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY AND OCCUPATIONAL SECURITY 
FOR EACH SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPING OF 

WORKERS 


A work history, as we have defined it, 
contains two elements; one is the amount of 
vertical mobility and the other is the amount 
of occupational stability and security. In or- 
der to examine the relationship between 
these two, we charted the changes in the 
initial, trial, and stable work periods against 


TRIAL AND STABLE 
WORK PERIOD 












Fic. 1.—Work history of an individual professional worker. ---- = Trial job move; —— = Stable 


job move. 


the index of security indicates that pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials are more 
stable and secure because they exhibit a 
longer period of stable work life relative to 
the initial and trial work periods. On the 
other hand, the sequence classification 
shows that professional and semiprofessional 
workers are most secure, not because they 
have the most years of stable work life, but 
because they experience a minimum amount 
of disruption after they have achieved a 
stable work period. More research is needed 
to estimate further the usefulness of these 
two measures. 


the occupational levels in which these 
changes occurred. The result is a gridlike 
pattern revealing the vertical mobility of a 
worker in a given occupational grouping. An 
example of the charting for a single profes- 
sional worker is given in Figure 1. 

R-19 began his work life with a part-time 
job as a soda-jerk in a drugstore. After fin- 
ishing college his first job was teaching. 
After a brief trial on this job, he entered 
into a partnership with his uncle as an auto 
dealer (proprietor). Within two years he was 
back in teaching, holding the first such job 
five years, and the second eight years—both 
stable jobs. 
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-` : This chart portrays two kinds of changes: 
` (a) changes in the tenure of work life as de- 
scribed by the initial, trial, and stable peri- 
. ods and (b) changes-in the occupational 
- ‘classification. of the worker as he moves ver- 
tically on the grid. This graphic device may 
be employed to exhibit the work life of 
groups of workers in each occupational 
classification. The last job on: which the 


worker is employed is always used as the. 


criterion to place him in an occupational 
grouping. The charts selected for such occu- 
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specting the varied career patterns in each 
level. We shall comment only on the central 
tendencies. 

r. Figure 2 shows that professional work- 
ers start their initial work on many different 
levels but soon move to the professional 
level without much intervening experience in 
other occupations. Once they become pro- 
fessionals, only a few risk trying other jobs.” 
Those that do usually. have trials jobs in the 
proprietary and/or managerial occupations. 

2. The proprietors, managers, and off- 
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Fic. 2.—Career patterns of professional workers 


pational groupings reveal modality patterns 
that distinguish the work histories of per- 
sons associated with different occupational 
levels. The career patterns for the majority 
of workers in each occupational level are re- 
produced in Figures 2-8. The 153 cases 
shown in the figures are ‘those representing 
the modal patterns which were discovered 
by analyzing the fourteen types of secure 
and insecure work sequences associated with 
each accupational group within the total 
sample of 276 cases. The figures were pre- 
paged to show the central tendency which is 
reflected in these typical or modal patterns.” 

Many conclusions may be drawn from in- 


_ 1 For further information regarding the selection 
of the modal cases see Miller and Form,-op. cit., 
Table 4, p. 371: Tt 


cials show histories of much vertical mobil- 
ity in the initial and trial periods, but also 
show stability in the stable period of their 
work lives. 

3. Clerical workers exhibit some-vertical 
movement before reaching the clerical level 
but little movement thereafter. Only four of 
the twenty-two patterns indicate a rise into 
the managerial class, and these were but 
brief excursions. 

4. The patterns for the skilled workers 
and foremen indicate that their work origins 
are largely in unskilled and semiskilled la- 
bor. When they become skilled workers and 
foremen, they achieve a high degree of sta- 
bility.. 

5. The semiskilled workers dieplay’s some 
vertical movement, for many of them have 
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Fie. 4.—Career patterns of clerical workers 
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Fic. 6.—Career patterns of semiskilled workers 
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‘Fic. 8—Career patterns of domestic and personal service workers 
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had early jobs as personal and domestic 
service workers. Mobility above the semi- 
skilled level, once it is attained, is ane in- 
frequent. 

6. The immobility of the urskilled and 
domestic worker is pronounced. Many of 
them began their work lives in domestic and 

` personal service jobs. Some moved to the 
unskilled labor classification and there re- 
mained; the others never budged from their 
original classification as domestic and per- 
sonal service workers. Both groups experi- 
enced many trial jobs and achieved only 
fleeting security. 

These findings open up as many questions 
__as they answer. What are the social origins 
’ of workers in the occupational levels? What 
social forces influence or reflect their work 
histories? What social characteristics dis- 
tinguish the workers themselves? What 
changes in style of living accompany these 
work histories? How do workers adjust to 
job changes? These and other unanswered 
questions may become the research hypothe- 
ses for future work. Already, E. Witte Bakke 
has explored the social adjustments of the 
unemployed worker. C. Wright Mills is cur- 
rently investigating similar questions for the 
white-collar worker, while W. Lloyd Warner 
is analyzing the factory worker. As a step in 
this direction, we have sought to (a) exam- 
ine in a preliminary fashion the social ori- 
gins of workers in each occupational level 
and (b) to relate background factors to 
career patterns typical of each group. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN TYPICAL CAREER 
PATTERNS AT DIFFERENT OCCU- - 
PATIONAL LEVELS 


Ina previous study the writers found that 
job histories have strong internal strains 
toward consistency. People do not at any 
stage of their careers wander aimlessly and 
accicentally from one occupational level to 
another, even though they may flouncer 
from job to job. Once started on an occupa- 
tional level, a worker tends to remain at it.” 


u Ibid., pp. 367-68. 
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Davidson and Anderson report a similar 
finding. They suggest that this rigidity is 
institutional in character and that three 
forces are influential. They are property in- 
heritance, differences in occupational in- 
comes, and differences in occupational 
equipment, outlook, and culture. These have 
decisive bearing upon the ultimate occupa- 
tional attainments of the majority of chil- 
dren.” This hypothesis is in sharp contrast 
with the views of Taussig and Joslyn, who 
say: “As regards business leaders, they 
strongly suggest even if they do not prove, 
that lack of native ability rather than lack of 
opportunity is primarily responsible for the 
failure of lower occupational classes to be as 
well represented as the higher classes.” 
This paper does not attempt to prove or 
refute either of these interpretations. The 
aim, rather, is to describe the occupational 
history of the modal workers in each of the 
socioeconomic groupings and suggest how 
the histories in each level may be affected by 
differences in related variables, such as (1) 
the modal education of fathers, (2) the occu- 
pation of the fathers, and (3) the years of 
education attained by their sons and daugh- 
ters. Figures 9 and ro summarize the social 
factors related to the two-generational oc- 
cupational career pattern for each level. 
Figure 9 presents the configurations for 
levels with high occupational security. The 
pattern for the modal professional person is 
interesting. The left side of the figure shows 
that such a worker’s father has eleven years 
of formal education, was a farm owner, busi- 
ness proprietor, manager, or official. His son 
or daughter received a four-year college edu- 
cation. After college the first job was direct- 


2 Davidson and Anderson, of. cil., p. 103. 


13, Ward Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American 
Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), 
p. 264. Arthur W. Kornhauser says: “A tendency 
must exist for the upper socio-economic groups to 
receive more than a chance number of persons of 
superior native intelligence and for the lower groups 
to receive a disproportionate number of persons of 
lower native ability” (see his “Analysis of ‘Class’ 
Structure of Contemporary American Society— 
Psychological Bases of Class Divisions,” in Indus- 
trial Conflict [New York: Cordon Co., 1939], p. 213). 
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ly in the professional or semiprofessional 
level. After a trial period of four years the 
worker enjoyed an average of 18.5 years ol 
stable work life, holding three jobs during 
that time. All these jobs were on the profes- 
sional level, and all were held, of course, for 
three years or more. 

The managers, proprietors, and officials 

“have fathers who were in the same occupa- 
tional group. The fathers graduated from 
elementary school and gave their sons or 
daughters an average of one to two years of 
college education. The active work life of the 
children began on the clerical level and after 
a five-year trial period, they became pro- 
prietors or managers. During the twenty- 
two years of stable work life, they held just 
two different jobs. ; 

_ The clerical and kindred workers have 
fathers in the skilled trades whose education 
was of elementary-school level. The sons and 
daughters had a year of college education. 
Their entrance into the trial period was on a 
clerical job. Two jobs lasting 4.6 vears led 
to a stable period, lasting 18.7 years, during 
which two jobs were held. 

Skilled workers and foremen reveal a his- 
tory which often begins on the semiskilled 
level (Fig. 9). After three jobs and 6.2 years 
of trial as a semiskilled worker, attainment 
of a skilled job usually fixes the worker in 
that classification without further change. 
The modal pattern shows 20.5 years of sta- 
ble work life on a single job. The fathers of 
such workers had an elementary-school edu- 
cation and were themselves skilled workers. 


The sons or daughters have enjoyed over 


three years of high-school training. 
Semiskilled workers, who constitute the 
greater proportion of manual workers in 
American industry, have backgrounds very 
similar to skilled workers. However, the 
work Listories themselves are much differ- 
ent. The semiskilled work life is largely 
marked by trial job experiences. In a span of 
17.3 years six jobs are held, only one cf which 
lasts three years or more. 
. Unskilled workers repeat very closely the 
background and work pattern of the semi- 
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skilled workers." Domestic and personal 
service workers reveal backgrounds of less 
education, with fathers’ occupation speci- 
fied as semiskilled (Fig. 10). The work life of 
domestic and personal service workers is 
shown to consist of repeated trials without 
any period of stable work life.t* 

These modal patterns, it must be remem- 
bered, express the history of a large segment 
but not all the workers in any one of the 
classifications. Many of the variations may 
be examined by referring back to the charts 
showing the work histories of each group of 
workers (Figs. 2-8). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two-hundred and seventy-six cases of 
work histories were gathered in Ohio to 
match the occupational distribution by sex 
and age of the gainfully employed popula- 
tion of Ohio. These work histories were ex- 
amined to find patterns of secure and inse- 
cure occupational life. One hundred and fifty- 
three cases identified as modal patterns were 
analyzed on specially designed grid charts 
showing horizontal and vertical occupational 
mobility. Modal career patterns for high and 
low security occupational levels were de- 
lineated to show the relation of fathers’ edu- 
cation, fathers’ occupation, and the work- 
ers’ education to the subsequent work his- 
tories. 

The conclusions of this study may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Occupational security is associated with the 
white-collar workers, skilled workers, and 
foremen. Occupational insecurity is associ- 
ated with semiskilled, unskilled, and the 
domestic and personal service workers. 

. Once started on an occupational level, a 
worker tends to remain on that level. 

3. There is an association of the social back- 

ground of a worker with his subsequent 
occupational history. 


to 


14 The differences in education of fathers of 
manual workers is probably smaller than actual 
figures show. Respondents were reluctant to specify 
fathers’ education in “grade school.” 


1s Cf. Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., pp. 103- 
13. 


OCCUPATIONAL CAREER PATTERN 


a) There is a strong tendency for the chil- 
dren of white-collar persons to inherit 
their father’s occupation or climb above 
it. Children of manual workers inherit 
their father’s occupation or fall below it. 

b) Above the manual level the higher the 
education of the father the greater are the 
chances for the children to experience oc- 
cupational and educational upward mo- 
bility. 

c) White-collar and skilled workérs seem to 
provide their children background con- 
ducive to better adjustments and greater 
security in their future occupational his- 
tories. The reverse tends to be true for 
other manual workers. 


FUTURE RESEARCH 


Several questions concerning this area of 
study may be raised as suggestions for fu- 
ture research. 

I. Are socioeconomic groupings meaning- 
ful social classifications? Is the range within 
them so large as to invalidate comparisons 
between levels? 
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2. How does income change with occu- 
pational mobility? Are differences in secu- 
rity and insecurity job-patterns accompan- 
ied by income changes? 

3. Would larger and better samples of a 
regional type change the essential conclu- 
sions reached? 

4. How are the occupational career pat- 
terns of different levels affected by economic 
cycles and other social change? 

5. What are the social psychological con- 
comitants of security—-insecurity job pat- 
terns? For example, do the levels differ in the 
amount and type of community participa- 
tion? What kind of social adjustments ac- 
company work periods and changes in work 
periods? 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
AND 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


16 The authors’ data strongly suggest a direct 
linear relationship between high occupational level 
and high community participation, 


THE STRATEGY OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


GEORGE C. HOMANS 


ABSTRACT 


Industria] sociology needs more than one set of methods. So far, field work has been dominated by ob- 
servation and the nondirective interview, and methoCcological thinking has been preoccupied with discovery, 
social organization, and the conceptual social systern. In the future there should be greater insistence on 


quantitative methods and analytical concepts. 


People who write about methodology 
often forget that it is a matter of strategy, 
not of morals. There are neither good nor 
bad methods but only methods that .are 
more or less effective under particular cir- 
cumstances in reaching objectives on the 
way toa distant goal. For this reason a gen- 
eral, in science as in warfare, is lost if his 
thinking is rigid. He must be a master of 
timing; what has served him well in the past 
‘may get in his way now. He must have more 
than one weapon in his armory and know 
when to change one for another. 

In this spirit I propose to consider not 
just the methods but the strategy of indus- 
trial sociology: what its goal is; how the 
campaign has gone so far; what ideas and 
methods have been followed and why; what 
changes in ideas and methods will probably 
be necessary in the future. I emphasize both 
ideas and methods. Our present difficulties 
may spring from our not having examined 
carefully enough the relation between the 
two. ` 

There can be only one final goal for indus- 
trial sociology as for sociology at large—a 
system of equations which defines the rela- 
tions between variables, time being one, and 
by means of which it is possible to predict 
the changing behavior of single human 
groups and account for the differences be- 
tween groups.! If we had such a system of 
eqyaticns, the similarities and differences 
between groups would not be statistical. 
There would be neither “exceptional” 


1 For a discussion of the general problem see V. 
Pareto, Traité de sociologie générale (Paris: Payot, 
1917), § 2022, n. 1. j 


groups nor “random” variations in group 
characteristics but only different solutions 
of the system of equations.” 

It is quite likely that this goal cannot be 
reached; that we cannot get the necessary 
quantitative data and do not have the math- 
ematical tools for dealing with them if we 
did. Yet a lesser goal is no more conceivable 
for sociology than it is for other sciences. 
This is our maximum objective. As prudent 
strategists we shall no doubt also have a 
minimum one and be satisfied to- reach it. 
But, if we do not try for the most, we shall 
not get even the least. 

So far as he is trying to reach the maxi- 
mum objective, an industrial sociologist. is 
not just an expert on industrial organiza- 
tion; he is an expert on human organization. 
There is a difference. Does he warm his heart 
at the uniqueness of the field? Then he is no 
industrial sociologist as I shall use the term. 
Does he, on the other hand, take the fact 
that he works in industry as an incident and 
ask himself always what group life in indus- 
try has in common with group life every- 
where? Does he draw no line between indus- 
trial and family sociology, between rural and 
urban sociology, and recognize that, unless 
methods are devised by which an industrial 
group and a farm family are no longer treat- 
ed as different in kind, the study of neither 
will advance much further? Then he is an 
industrial sociologist because he is a plain 

2 Kurt Lewin makes this point in a paper that 
bears strongly on the present topic, “The Conflict 
between Aristotelian and Galileian Modes of 
Thoughtin Contemporary Psychology,” A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935), p. 23. 
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sociologist first. Of course, he will work long 
and hard in factories in intimate contact 
with workingmen, and he will act as con- 
sultant to industrial executives. This is his 
job. But his skill here will develop only if 
he holds to his high purpose: fundamental 
research on the characteristics of human 
groups. 

What the strategy of industrial sociology 
has been in the past can be brought out by 
examining some of the broad differences in 
behavior between certain industrial sociolo- 
gists, on the one hand, and certain social 
psychologists, on the other. I am interested 
in the kinds of behavior the two groups take 
for granted when they are in their shirt 
sleeves and not in what they say when they 
are trying to be precise and careful. The 
traits of each group make up a syndrome: 
they are all related. No doubt it is easy to 
make the differences too sharp; to state is to 
overstate. And they are getting significantly 
smaller. But at the beginning and to estab- 
lish a talking-point, I can afford to be crude. 

I speak of certain social psychologists and 
industrial sociologists. I do not mean every 


man in these groups. For the purposes of this: 


paper, and these alone, social psychologists 
are experimentalists, attitude scalers, and 
public opinion pollers. The activities differ 
and yet have something in common. In the 
same way, the industrial sociologists de- 
scribed here are the men trained in the tra- 
ditions of Elton Mayo and the Western 
Electric research. No prejudice is implied in 
this choice; I cannot make the contrast I 
want unless I narrow the field. 

A study of the differences between the 
two groups serves a minor as well as a major 
purpose. Industrial sociologists, faced with 
the rising prestige of the social psychologists, 
are in danger of losing morale. They know 
that their methods are considered sloppy by 
some of their colleagues in social science, and 
they begin to wonder whether they picked 
‘ up the methods by chance, as an accident of 
working in a particular field, or adopted 
them as a logical move in a grand strategy. 
They need reassurance that it was not an 
accident., 
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At any rate, the chief observed differences 
of behavior are the following. 

Ir. Industrial sociologists are always 
working in the “field”; social >sychologists 
less often so. This is one of the great glories 
of industrial sociology. Some social scien- 
tists will do any mad thing rather than 
study men at firsthand in their natural sur- 
roundings. An industrial sociologist is ready 
to study human behavior instead of the vari- 
ous statistical results of human behavior, 
and he is rewarded with trouble. The prob- 
lem of establishing and maintaining the kind 
of relation with his subjects without which 
he cannot begin to do his job is always para- 
mount with him. The interviewer for a poll, 
as he rings the next doorbell, is faced with 
no such task. For the industrial sociologist, 
moreover, it is not just a question of doing 
his job but of what job he is going to do. 
Will he try to get what he wants from the 
field, or will he take what the field is willing 
to'offer? The social psychologist assumes 

„that there is a difference between the two; 
the industrial sociologist, tha- there is none, 
that the things he demands are just the 
things that the field, sooner or later, will 
supply. Opinion surveyors cften find that 
“questions which appear satisfactory when 
they are written turn out to be too difficult 
or ambiguous, or they unexpectedly set off 
irrelevant trains of thought. on the part of 
the respondents.”3 An indusczrial sociologist 
assumes that nothing is irrelevant; that 
everything in time fits into a context. So 
doing, he is making a virtue of necessity, for 
his willingness to welcome whatever comes 
along makes it possible for him to maintain 
his relations with people. He is not pressing 
them for anything. . 

2. Industrial sociologists are likely to us 
the methods of participant observation and 
nondirective interviewing; social psycholo- 
gists, the classic controlled experiment and 
the questionnaire. The industrial sociologist 
must always be thinking Low to keep up 


3 E. E. Maccoby and R. R. Holt, “How Surveys - 


Are Made,” in T. M. Newcomb, B. L. Hartley, et al. 
(eds.), Readings in Social Psychology (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947), p- 589- 
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good relations with his subjects over long pe- 
riods of time. It is no wonder that he finds 
that participant observation and nondirec- 
tive interviewing are the best methods he 
can use, at least in the beginning. They 
meet the conditions he has set fcr himself. 
But, if they are positive helps in maintain- 
ing relations, they also have implications for 
the kind of data he collects and the way he 
uses the data. Working with these methods 
in a factory—and the same thing kolds for a 
community study—he will get information 
in scraps on a whole series of topics. It is 
simply not economical to stick ta one and 
neglect the others. Think what he would 
waste! He must have a set of mental pigeon- 
holes and accumulate matter slowly in each 
one. His hypotheses are tested by the ac- 
cumulation. 

The social psychologist, on the other 
hand, is, even when in the field, working for 
only a short time with any one subject or 
group, and he wants only certain definite 
kinds of information from them. For these 
and other reasons which we shall go into 


later, his methods must be different. Never- ' 


theless, the two approaches are beginning to 
converge. The social psychologist’s ‘“open- 
ended” interview is an example; another is 
the practice of pretesting questionnaires in 
interviews that are much less fully directed. 
For their part, sociologists have used experi- 
ment in industry. But the differences in em- 
phasis remain. 
3. Industrial sociologists are always 
- studying social organization; social psychol- 
ogists less often so. For instance, social psy- 
chologists, concerned as they are with sta- 
tistical reliability, try to get their data from 
a standardized sample of a population. Iam 
quite sure that sampling methods can be 
used in studying social organization. The 
problem does not lie in sampling itself but in 
the way the sample is set up. In practice the 
` poljer standardizes his sample in such mat- 
ters as age, sex, income, occupation, marital 
status, end religious affiliation, that is to say 
in the matters on which he can get informa- 
tion from the census. Some of these are 
‘causes cr results of organization, but they 
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are not organization. The poller studies pop- 
ulations and can get many interesting re- 
sults by doing so. But the industrial or com- 
munity sociologist wants to study groups. 
He can do much with sampling methods, 
provided that the sample is based on infor- 
mation other than that which the census and 
similar sources provide. Suppose, in a study 
of opinion in a neighborhood, we inter- 
viewed members of every tenth family in 
each street or a certain number of families 
in every income class. This would be a char- 
acteristic, though simplified, modern sam- 
pling procedure. But suppose that, instead, 
we worked out first the groups in the neigh- 
borhood whose members often visit one an- 
other, and then interviewed a certain num- 
ber of people in each group. Our sample 
could still be made statistically reliable, and 
it would have the advantage of showing us 
the relation, if any existed, between opinion 
and everyday social interaction in the neigh- 
borhood. This the more conventional sample 
might or might not do—we could not be _ 
sure. Of course, we should not go to work in 
this way unless we were interested in the re- 
lation between opinion and social interac- 
tion. But this is just the kind of question 
that industrial sociologists are interested in, 
and it is well to recognize that conventional 
sampling cannot help them answer it. The 
information on which the new sampling 
must be based cannot be got from the census 
or, in industry, from the usual personnel 
data. It can be got only by methods seldom 
used by pollers. For reasons of this kind, I 
believe that in many of the fields of social 
science progress in the future will come 
through using several different methods to- 
gether. 

Accumulating material on many topics, 
as, he must when working in the field with 
his-special methods, the industrial sociolo- 
gist finds that his intellectual illumination 
comes from relating the different topics to 
one another. For him there is nothing that 
exists in itself; there are only relations be- 
tween things. When we speak of social or- 
ganization, we mean this fact of relatedness. 
Suppose a sociologist goes to southern Cali- 
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fornia to study prejudice toward Japanese- 
Americans. He will not be able to study prej- 
udice alone. If he uses the methods already 
-mentioned, he will find that, whether he 
likes it or not, he is studying a society in 
which prejudice is only one element. He will 
also find that his illumination on the sub- 
ject of prejudice itself comes from relating 
it to other aspects of the daily life of the 
community. This the social psychologist has 
a hard time seeing, not because he is a boob 
—he is anything but that—but because his 
experience has been different. He is used to 
“fixing” things so that people will talk on 
some one topic such as prejudice. Recently, 
in the study of influence, the two ap- 
proaches—that of the social psychologist 
and that of the industrial or community 
sociologist—are beginning to come together, 
as they are in other ways.4 For the study of 
influence is the study of how opinion gets to 
be what it is: the relation of opinion to other 
aspects of social organization. 

This preoccupation with organization ex- 
plains why an industrial sociologist is likely 
to study the single instance, or case, in con- 
trast with the social psychologist, who 
wants many instances, the more the better. 
In the laboratory and in the field, the latter 
wants to get a sample large enough to give 
him significant quantitative results. The 
former is not worried about the size of his 
sample, because he is, as we shall see, not 
much worried about proof, but his chief rea- 
son for focusing on the “case” is of another 
kind. He feels that the study of organization 
in general is best begun by the study of some 
one organization: a group or plant. Of course 
T bave used the word “instance” ambiguous- 
ly. The instance that the industrial sociolo- 
gist has in mind is the single group. He does 
not rule out a population of many observa- 
tions of the group. l 

4. Industrial sociologists are concerned 
with discovery more than with proof. It is 
true that preoccupation with proof can have 
strange results. It affects the choice of ques- 


4 See P. F. Lazarsfeld, B, Berelson, and H. Gau- 
det, The Peoples Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan, & 
Pierce, 1944). : 
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tions to be studied. Investigators seize on 
hypotheses just because they can be given 
quantitative demonstration, ‘although a 
problem does not- become more significant 
by being easy to handle elegantly. We should 
make what is important mathematical and 
not what is mathematical impor-ant. Never- 
theless, the criticism that induszrial sociolo- 
gists are too little concerned with rigorous 
demonstration is often well taken. They 
could do much more, even with the proto- 
cols of nondirective interviews, in the way of 
quantitative analysis. They shculd be more 
aware of mathematics, though not neces- 
sarily the mathematics of statistics alone. 
The fact is that they are much stronger on 
insight into the many factors of their prob- 
lems than they are on demonstrating be- 
yond doubt the precise influence of these 
factors. But here I touch on one of the 
philosophical differences between industrial 
sociology and social psychology, and I must 
go more slowly. 

Modern industrial sociology starts with 
the Relay Assembly Test Room at the Haw- 
thorne Plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Whatever else this experiment proved 
—if you dignify it with the name of experi- 
ment—it proved at least that other kinds of 

“things besides the physical conditions of 
work can affect the output cf a group of 
girls. Proving this was provirg something. 
Yet I sense in some of my colleagues a feel- 
ing that the experiment was somehow 
wrong: it should not have happened. The 
sample was not large enough for statistical 
reliability, or an insufficient analysis of the 
figures was made, or nobody calculated the 
residual variance. After all, it must be pos- 
sible to show a relation between rest pauses 
and output, if only the other factors affect- 
ing output are adequately controlled. 

It depends on what you want of an ex- 
periment and when you want it. Social psy- 
chologists are preoccupied with demon- 
strating the relation between two variables 
when the other variables that come into the 
concrete phenomenon are controlled. If pos- 
‘sible, the control is built into the setup of 
the experiment. Individuals may be selected . 


, 
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who are alike in one or more ways. But, be: 
yond a certain point, the contrcl must be 
statistical; if enough instances are taken, the 
effects of other variables can be treated at 
random. ' 

But this is not the only thing that one 
may ask of an experiment, nor always the 
most important. One may also ask for il- 
lumination. This idea that there is only one 
way of going to work will be the ruin of our 
science. I have no doubt that a new experi- 
ment can be designed that will show a rela- 
tion between rest pauses and output, other 
variables controlled. Perhaps it hes already 
been designed and carried through. But I 
doubt if this could have been done before 
we had some idea what the variables to be 
controlled are. Some of them were revealed 
by the very Relay Assembly Test Room ex- 
periment that my colleagues feel was im- 
properly designed. (Of course there are peo- 
, ple who now say that they knew of the pres- 
ence of these variables all the time, but there 
is no evidence in the experimentation be- 
fore the Hawthorne studies that they took 
them into practical account.) If, moreover, 
in the interests of greater “control,” the ex- 
periment had been designed diiferently—if, 
for instance, a larger number of girls had 
been included—it is not hard to believe that 
some of the group effects revealed by the ex- 
periment would have been obscured. I do 
not say that it was planned to produce these 
effects, but it did so just the same, and 

` Mayo was the- kind of man who could 
make his mistakes work for him. He did not 
have a single hypothesis and give up when 
he could not prove it. He was flexible, and 
flexibility is the mark of the strategist. 

In short, if you are at an early stage in the 
development of a science and want to dis- 
cover what the main factors are that come 
into a phenomenon, you welcome experi- 
ments like the Relay Assembly Test Room. 
These I call experiments of light. If you are at 
a late stage in the development of a science 
and want to know the relation between two 
variables, you welcome controlled experi- 
ments. These I call experimenis of proof. 
The first suggest something new; the second 
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demonstrate what you are already pretty 
sure of. I fail to see why one is more “scien- 
tific” than the other. The idea that the con- 
trolled experiment is the only method comes, 
I think, from the seventeenth century. 
When the first great advances in physical 
science were then being made, the configura- 
tions studied could be treated as if they in- 
volved only a small number of variables. 
Only in the last fifty years have we begun to 
tackle complicated problems, and. we have 
only just begun to ask whether a single 
method is still adequate for success. 

5. Social psychologists are concerned 
with a single hypothesis or topic at a time; 
industrial sociologists with a social system. 
With this admitted overstatement, I think 
that I am getting close to the heart of the 
differences between the two. Working in the 
field, where he has to take information as it 
comes, using methods that will help him get 
it on these terms, preoccupied intellectually 
with the large number of factors that come 
into the phenomena, the industrial sociolo- 
gist accumulates material on many topics 
simultaneously. He finds also that his en- 
lightenment comes from relating these topics 
to one another, from discovering the facts 
of social organization. In these ¢ircum- 
stances it is no wonder that he is preoccu- 
pied with a conceptual scheme, that is, not ` 
just the concrete social system but the con- 
ceptual social system. It provides him with 
the mental pigeonholes he needs and some 
notion of the relations between the materials 
in them, and it will help him to new discov- 
ery if he does not let it altogether master his 
thinking. 

To illustrate: A colleague suggested that 
we study the effects of the various wage-in- 
centive plans in American factories. To what 
extent do they increase output, efficiency, 
and worker satisfaction? He had in mind 
getting whatever quantitative data were 
available from a large number of plants on 
such matters as output, costs, efficiency, 
composition of work force, absenteeism, etc., 
and seeing whether any of these items could 
be correlated with variations in incentive 
payment plans. He assumed that the sample 
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would have to be relatively large to make 
the results reliable. 

The colleague was not familiar with the 
field. The industrial sociologists I know 
would hardly have considered making such a 
study. But we havea right to ask why. A de- 
cision that is a matter of feeling must sooner 
or later be defended: In this case it would 
not be based on the judgmient that my col- 
league’s plan would not get anywhere; it 
might get quite far. The real problem, like 
most strategic problems, is one of economy. 
With what methods can one probably get 
most for the effort- expended? The most su- 
perficial in-plant studies have taught the in- 
dustrial sociologist that-incentive payment 
plans almost never work in the way they are 
supposed to work and that it is often hard to 
be sure just what effects they do have. Read 
even the published material on such well- 
known wartime plants as Jack and Heintz 
and Lincoln Electric and learn what very 
different combinations of wage plans, work- 
ing conditions, and administrative practices 
can provide high satisfactions for certain 
kinds of workers, at certain times, and under 
certain conditions. Not any single factor but 
a large number in balance make the differ- 
ence between satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion. Finally, the statistics that are readily 
available, the kind that my colleague would 
have to work with if he were studying 
enough plants to make his sample a good one 
from his point of view, simply do not bear 
on what in-plant research shows to be de- 
cisive. The question is, then, whether more 
enlightenment is achieved by getting, for a 
few plants, some crude notion of the balance 
of many factors than by getting, for many 
plants, the correlations of a few factors, not 
necessarily the most important. 

The final goal we have set ourselves is the 
system of equations that describes the be- 
havior of many different groups. Social psy- 
chologists, like the colleague I have men- 
tioned, want to approach the problem by 
establishing, one by one, the single equations 
as they apply to many different groups. In- 
dustrial sociologists want to approach it by 
establishing the solutions of the system of 
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equations in successive single groups. At the 
risk of overstating, it might be said that the 
former works on the single equation in 
many groups; the latter on the system of 
equations in the single group. 

The choice of approaches is again, I sus- 
pect, a matter of strategy. Which one is 
likely to yield greater results ior a given 
amount of effort under particular circum- 
stances? We do not know, but the impor- 
tant point is that a choice is possible. There 
is more than one way. 

It may be that the industrial yocidlowists 
way is not always bad strategy. Remember 
Pareto’s dictum: “It is only the knowledge, 
even if very vague, very imperfect, of the 
system of equations that allows us to have 
any knowledge of the relations between the 
factors A, B, C,..., that come into the 
phenomena] and of their evolution. Most au- 
thors do not take any account of it, and even 
ignore its existence, but that does not pre- 
vent their train of thought from having this 
system as a premise, even if taey are not 
aware of the fact.’ Pareto had plenty of 
experience, in economics and sociology, with 
the problems of systems. 

At any rate, the methods and ideas of in- 
dustrial sociology are not chance products. 
They are consistent with a cerzain kind of 
approach to the general problem, and they 
are mutually consistent: they themselves 
form a system. They have a rationale as 
part of a grand strategy. 

This is the stage that industrial sociology 
has reached at the present time: identifica- 
tion of the variables and some rough notion 
of their relations in particular cases. Now a 
new stage opens that demands new methods, 
and in it we are not going to make progress 
unless we are again ready to be dexible. The 
adepts of the controlled experiment are not 
the only people that may be rigid. The 
clinicians run the same risk. In ihe future it 
will not be enough to be a sensitive soul,, 
who has a feeling for the “tota: situation.” 
What, in detail, is the nature of the total- 
ness? It will not be enough to emphasize the 
“social” factors at the expense of the “‘eco- 


5 Op. cit., § 2022, n. I. 
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nomic.” As I watch industrial sociologists, 
I think I see that they are beginning to dis- 
cover, in each new situation, the same kinds 
of things over and over again. They need 
procedures that will give them something on 
which they can build, so that they will not 
find themselves beginning at the beginning 
every time. Continuing to collect “cases” 
will lead only to boredom unless there are 
specific methods by which cases can be 
shown to differ in the degree they possess 
the things that appear in each case. 

This is as much as to say that the indus- 
trial sociologist, on his way to the ultimate 
goal, will move from a study of the social 
system as it is exemplified in single groups 
toward a study of the system as it is exempli- 
fied in many groups, including groups 
changing in time, just as the social psychol- 
ogist will move from a study of single equa- 
tions toward a study of a system of equa- 
tions. The methods and ideas of the two will 
converge as they approach the goal from 
. different directions. For the industrial sociol- 

ogist this means that his methods must be- 
come more quantitative. If the differences 
between solutions of the social system are 
differences in the values of variables present 
in all, he must have means, however crude, 
of measuring the values. He must have 
methods of measuring aspects of nonverbal 
as well as verbal behavior. They must also 
be comparable from group to group. The 
physicist was able to make progress when he 
could, for instance, measure pressure in one 
thermodynamic system by the same method 
as he measured it in another, when. the 
measures were quantitative, and when he 
could show that pressure, so measured, var- 
ied with volume and temperature. On the 
other hand, a new insistence on quantitative 
methods does not mean that the industrial 
sociologist will necessarily turn tc the classic 
conirolled experiment. I can conceive that 
„he might make most progress, at least in the 
6 See C. M. Arensberg, “Industry and the Com- 
munity,” in S. D. Hoslett (ed.), Human Factors in 
Management, p. 292. This paper, reprinted from 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 1-12, 


is, like the Lewin paper cited above, one of the most 
important papers bearing on the present subject. 
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beginning of the new stage, by making ex- 

periments in which he changed, or was able 

to follow a change in, one aspect of an in- 

dustrial group and then watched how all the: 
other aspects changed. I only insist that he 

should try to measure the changes. 

Modern physics has recognized the close 
and mutual relation between methods and 
concepts. A careful criticism of our methods 
of measuring space and time led to changes 
in our ideas of space and time. In somewhat 
the same way, a criticism of our methods in 
industrial sociology leads to a criticism of 
our concepts, and vice versa. As our methods 
become more quantitative and more com- 
parable from group to group, So our con- 
cepts will become more analytical. At the 
moment they are hopelessly taxonomic, like 
caste and class, or composite, like status. 

Let us examine the case of status, a word 
that is certainly often heard in the discus- 
sions of industrial sociologists. I call the 
concept composite, because as it is ordinari- 
ly used it includes most of the following sub- 
concepts: (a) position in a system of com- 
munication or interaction; (b) work actually 
done by a person in that position; (c) evalua- 
tion of the position and of the person oc- 
cupying it (high or lowstatus) ; (d) a verbal 
description of the behavior proper to a per- 
son occupying the position (usually called 
the role) ; and (e) some notion that departure 
from the proper behavior would bring some 
form of punishment. Thus the idea of status 
includes the ideas of position, interaction, 
activity, sentiment, ideology, and control. Now 
if we examine what we actually do when we 
determine and describe a person’s status, we 
shall find that we state the facts under sev- 
eral of the subconcepts. We do not observe | 
status directly; we do observe interactions, 
activities, verbal descriptions of proper 
forms of behavior, etc. Moreover, when we 
talk about changes in status, we are in fact 
talking about changes in interactions, ac- 
tivities, and the rest. What is much more 
important, if we think of status as a unitary 
concept, we prevent ourselves from seeing 
that, for instance, as activities change, so do 
interactions and sentiments. We- prevent 
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ourselves from seeing the relations between 
variables, Status is, in fact, a second-order 
abstraction. The analytical concepts that 
we need will come, at first, from the first- 
order abstractions, that is, from the concepts 
that are names for classes of direct observa- 
tions of behavior. And the clear recognition 
that these are in fact the things we observe 
will encourage us to develop better methods 
of observing them. It will encourage us, 
above all, to make our methods more fully 
quantitative. 

What, then, is the use of status? It has, I 
think, little use in the study of small groups, 
from which a great deal of our progress will 
come, but much, on the contrary, in the kind 
of study of societies as wholes that Talcott 
Parsons makes. Where a fine-grained anal- 
ysis is impossible, status sums up compactly 
a large number of facts. Of course, I am tak- 
ing status as only one illustration. A full dis- 
cussion of taxonomic, composite, and ana- 
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lytical concepts would require a book in 
itself.7 

Let industrial sociology, then, remain true 
to its founders by its insistence on intimate, 
firsthand acquaintance with the facts in the 
field, by its eagerness to discover all the fac- 
tors that may have a bearing an the phe- 
nomena, and by its awareness of the total 
situation. But let it never be complacent, 


“never satisfied, that these excellences are 


enough. Let it prepare to make a dynamic 
study of varied and changing configurations 
by developing its quantitative measures of 
important variables and by refining its ana- 
lytical concepts. Then, if it keeps flexible 
too, it will be equipped at all points for 
grand strategy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


7 Some further ideas on the subject will be found 
in G. C. Homans, “A Conceptual Scheme for the 
Study of Social Organization,” American Sociological 
Review, XII (1947), 13-26. : 
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ABSTRACT 


Statistics for all “gainful workers” in the United States were reported in the decennial census from 1870 to 
1930. In. the r940 census the “labor force” concept was adopted in lieu of the “gainful worker” approach, 
anc simultaneously a monthly sample series of statistics on the “labor force” was initiated. The change in 

‘concept from “gainful worker” to “labor force” and in methods of measurement within the framework of 
each concept affect the comparability of the data. Several splices have been effected, however, within 
the “gainful worker” series, within the “labor force” series, and between the series which permit analysis of 
changes and trends in the size and composition of the nation’s labor supply. 


In September, 1948, there were 63.6 mil- 
lion persons in the labor force of the United 
Stetes. Of these persons, 62.2 million were 
in the civilian labor force and the remainder 
in the armed forces. In the civilian labor 
force, 60.3 million persons were employed, 
and 1.9 million persons, or 3 per cent, were 
unemployed. About 58 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the nation fourteen years of age and 
over were workers, while the remaining 42 
per cent were keeping house, or in school, or 
for other reasons were not in the labor force. 

The labor force in September was made 
up of 44.1 million men and 18.1 million 
women, about 85 per cent of all civilian non- 
institutional males and 30 per cent of the 
noninstitutional females fourteen years of 
age and over. In.the white population, 84 
per cent of the males and 31 per cent of the 
fercales fourteen years old and over were in 


the labor force; in the nonwhite population,- 


labor-force participation rates were about 
86 per cent for males and 48 per cent for 
females. 

‘The source of these data is a canvass of 

a small scientific sample of about 25,000 
households selected to represent all non- 
institutional households in the United 
States—in effect a sample census of the 
population of the United States, which is 
"conducted every month in the week con- 
taining the eighth day of the month. The 
results of this population canvass are pub- 
lishad in a monthly report on the labor 
force, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


usually within three weeks of the canvass, 
and in various series of general population 
releases.? 

The data cited are but a small part of the 
labor-force statistics available from this 
monthly survey. Additional information is 
released on the composition of the employed 
and unemployed, including such items as 
sex, color, age, broad industry groups, major 
occupation groups, hours worked, duration 
of unemployment, and cross-tabulations of 
various of these characteristics. 

Monthly data on the labor force have 
been available for the nation as a whole 
since the Sixteenth Census reports on the 
labor force for March, 1940.7 Prior to that, 
statistics on all “gainfully occupied” persons 
were collected in conjunction with the de- 
cennial census of population since 1870. 
Thus, at least two series of data are avail- 
able on the nation’s total labor supply— 
that available decennially from 1870 through 
1930 for “gainful workers” and that avail- 
able in the 1940 census and monthly since 
that time for the “labor force.” 

Unfortunately, the available data are not 

1 See Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, “Labor Force,” 
No. 75 (October 8, 1948), p. 57. For lists of publica- 
tions see Census Publications, Catalog and Subject 
Guide, issued quarterly and annually, and List of 


Publications Issued, available monthly from the 
Bureau of the Census. 


2 The monthly series was initiated by the Works 
Progress Administration and transferred to the 
Bureau of the Census in August, 1942. 
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comparable either for “gainful workers”, 


from census to census, for the “labor force” 
since 1940, or as between “gainful workers” 
and the “labor force.” Changes in concept, 
in methods of measurement, or in sampling 
technique have introduced discontinuities 
into the statistics. They cannot be used, 
without adjustment, for the measurement 
of change or for the analysis of trends either 
within each of these series or between the 
series. The “gainful worker” and “labor 
force” data, however, can be adjusted for 
comparability, and several revisions of the 
series are available in comparable form. The 
need for, and the nature of, the adjustments 
and an understanding of the differences in 
the revised series which have been prepared 
can be better understood through an analy- 
sis of the basic concepts and of the problems 
of measurement involved. 


THE CONCEPTS OF ‘GAINFUL WORKER” 
AND “LABOR FORCE” 


The first attempt to measure the working 
population of the United States was made in 
the Fourth Census in 1820. Even prior to 
this census, however, there was consider- 
able interest in information about the work- 
ers of the country as evidenced, among other 
things, by a memorial of the American 
Philosophical Society, signed by its presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, to the Senate of the 
United States during congressional consid- 
eration of the plans for the Second Census 
of the United States in 1800.3 In the census 
of 1820, an inquiry was included for the first 
time on the number of persons, including 
slaves, in each family engaged in three 
classes of occupations, namely, agricultural, 
commerce, and manufacturing. Obviously, 
this question did not provide a count of all 
workers in the United States, but even it 
was omitted in the census of 1830. The cen- 
sus of 1840 included a question calling for 
the number ‘of persons in each family en- 
gaged in a longer list of specified occupa- 


3 Carrol D. Wright and William C. Hunt, History 
and Growth of the United States Census, 1790-1890 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1900), p. 19. 
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tions which also failed to cover all occupa- 
tions. In 1850 the inquiry, for the first time, 
called for a specific return of every “profes- 
sion, occupation or trade” but restricted the 
question to free males over fifteen years old, 
omitting females and slaves. In the census 
of 1860 the return of “profession, occupa- 
tion or trade” was required of all free per- 
sons fifteen years old and over. It was not 
until 1870 that the occupation inquiry ap- 
plied to all persons in the population, and 
in this census instructions to tie enumera- 
tors were elaborated to get specific and de- 
tailed occupational returns.4 

Although important modifications in pro- 
cedures and methods of measuzement were 
introduced in later censuses of workers, es- 
pecially in r910,5 the concept smployed in 
the census of 1870 set the pattern for meas- 
uring the workers of the United States in 
subsequent census until 1940. This is the 
concept of the “gainful worker.” 

Under the concept of “gairful worker” 
all persons, usually above a specified age ' 
limit (e.g., ten years in 1930), who reported 
a “gainful occupation” in the census were 
counted as workers. The instructions to 
enumerators in the 1930 census, for ex- 
ample; in regard to the occupetion inquiry 
read as follows: 


The entry should be either (r.) the gainful 
occupation pursued... ; or (2.) zone (that is, 
no gainful occupation). ...A “gainful occupa- ` 
tion” in Census usage is an occupation by which 
the person who pursues it earns money, or 
money equivalent, or in which he assists in the 
production of marketable goods.6 


In general, this concept, “gainful work- 
er,” included all persons who usually worked 
at gainful labor. There was no clear-cut time 


4 See ibid. for schedules and instructions and his- 
torical accounts of United States censuses prior to 
1900. 

5 See Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupational 
Statistics for the U.S., 1870-1940 (Washington, D.C.? 
Government Printing Office, 1943), chap. 8. 


6 Fifteenth Census of the United States: Popula- 
tion, Vol. V: General Report on Occt pations (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1933), 


.P- 29- 
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reference involved in the inquiry or the re- 
sporse; and, on the whole, no attention was 
paid to employment status at the time of 
enumeration. Thus, the gainful workers of 
the United States comprised persons who re- 
ported an occupation in response to the 
census inquiry. 

After the 1930 census, a number of fac- 
tors converged to point up the inadequacies 

` of the “gainful worker” approach for meas- 
uring current fluctuations in employment 
and unemployment and to indicate an al- 
ternative concept for the measurement of 
the labor supply of the United States. For 
one thing, the break in the stock market in 
190929 and an increasing volume of unem- 
ployment led to the inclusion in the 1930 
census of inquiries relating to the unem- 
ployed. The confusion, among both techni- 
cians and the genera] public, as to the mean- 
ing of the 1930 census unemployment figures 
led to widespread discussion and to a critical 
evaluation of the census concepts and pro- 
cedures.” Moreover, the continued increase 
in unemployment led to both public and 
government interest in obtaining the facts 
on tne volume of unemployment and the 
characteristics of the unemployed. This in- 
terest, in turn, focused attention on the then 
conflicting current estimates of unemploy- 
ment, on the inadequacies of the census data 
as a bench mark for the current series, and 
on the inadequacies of indirect methods of 
estimating unemployment. 

In the glare of the public spotlight, it was 
clear that no one had the facts on the most 
important problem which was facing the 
nation at the time—mass unemployment. 
The focus of public attention.on the unem- 


7 See, e.g., Charles E. Persons, “Census Reports 
on Unemployment in April 1930,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CLIV (March, 1931), 12-16; Mary Van Kleeck, 
“The Federal Unemployment Census of 1930,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association 
@Suppl.), XXVI (March, 1931), 189-200; George 
B. L. Arner, “The Census of Unemployment,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association 
(Suppl), XXVIII (March, 1933), 48-53; Howard 
B:,.Myers and George M. Webb, “Another Census 
of Unemployment?” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIL (January, 1937), 521-33. 
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ployment problem and its political impor- 
tance undoubtedly gave great impetus to 
the many experimental surveys conducted 
during the thirties, out of which a new con- 
cept and method of measuring the labor 
supply emerged.® 

Two essential elements, both lacking in 
the “gainful worker” approach, make up the 
new concept which came to be known as the 
“labor force.” First, the labor-force concept 
is, as far as is possible, behavioristic, that is; 
it is based on “activity”—specifically the 
activity of “working” or “seeking work.” 
Second, it involves a specific time reference 
—activity in a specified week. To be sure, 
some compromise is made in respect to these 
fundamental ingredients of this concept in 
its application; but the inclusion in the 
“labor force” of persons working or seeking 
work in a specified week constitutes the es- 
sential departure from the gainful-worker 
approach. 

In addition, the labor-force concept 
changed the lower age limit for the enumera- 
tion of workers and excluded inmates of cer- 
tain institutions. In recognition of the 
changing mores and child labor laws, four- 
teen years of age was set as the lower limit 
for the enumeration of persons as workers in 
lieu of the age limit of ten years employed 
in 1930 and some of the preceding censuses. 
Inmates of penal and mental institutions 
and of homes for the aged, infirm, and needy 


8 For an analysis of the methods used in forty 
surveys of unemployment conducted between 1929 
and 1937, see John N. Webb, “Concepts Used in 
Employment Surveys,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXIV (March, 1939), 49- 
59, and a fuller memorandum on the same subject 
under the same title prepared for the Urban Section 
of the Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration (mimeographed). See also Calvert 
L. Dedrick and Morris H. Hansen, Census of Unem- 
ployment 1937, Final Report, Vol. IV: The Enumera- 
tive Check Census, Census of Partial Employment, 
Unemployment and Occupations: 1937 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938). The ex- 
perimental work of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion itself, as well as local surveys conducted with 


‘W.P.A. funds, made a major contribution to the de- 


velopment of the new approach to the measurement 
of the labor force. Unfortunately, much of the 
W.P.A. experimental work was never published. 
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were excluded by definition from the labor 
force, largely on the grounds that they were 
not in the labor market in the same sense as 
noninstitutional workers. 

The labor force is made up of two major 
groups—the employed and the unemployed. 
The preponderant majority of both groups, 
under most conditions, can be determined 
on a behavioristic basis. That is, the em- 
ployed, in the main, can be measured as 
those who actually worked at any time for 
pay or profit or at unpaid family work dur- 
ing the specified week; while the unem- 
ployed, in the main, can be measured as 
those who actually sought work during the 
specified week. 

Unfortunately, from the technician’s 
standpoint, the complexity of employment 
patterns in our economy does not permit a 
rigidly behavioristic definition of either em- 
ployment or unemployment for survey pur- 
poses. The “employed,” it was felt, should 
properly include not only those at work but 
also those “with a job” who for various rea- 
sons did not actually work during the period 
under observation. For example, persons on 
vacation during the week, temporarily ill, 
in outdoor work such as construction who 
were unable to work because of bad weather, 
on strike, or on temporary layoff with spe- 
cific instructions to return to work on a speci- 
fied date and not seeking other work, should, 
from the standpoint of their relation to the 
labor market, properly be regarded as “em: 
ployed” even though inactively employed. 
It is recognized that, from other standpoints, 
such persons should be omitted from the 
employed group—from the standpoint of 
measuring labor input, for example. 

Similarly, the unemployed should proper- 
ly include not only those actively seeking 
work but also, from the standpoint of their 
relation to the labor market, persons actual- 
ly in the labor supply who, for specified rea- 
sons, were not actively seeking employment 
during the period under observation. An ob- 
vious example is a worker in the one-plant 
town who does not seek work because there 
is no place to seek it but who will seek it 
when the whistle blows to announce the re- 
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opening ‘of the plant. Other examples are 
provided by the unemployed not seeking 
work because of temporary illness or on 
indefinite layoff but expecting to be re- 
called. ` 

Thus, the Jabor-force concept, while 
based on: a behavioristic “activity” ap- 
proach, nevertheless encompasses “status” 
relations in including these inactive groups 
among employed and unemployed workers. 
These inactive groups are, on the whole, 
small under conditions of full or rising em- 
ployment; but they can loom relatively 
large in periods of rising unemployment. 
Moreover, there is room for, and there has 
been considerable divergence of, judgment 
on the allocation of some of these inactive 
groups as “employed” or as “unemployed.” 
Finally, as will be noted below, the problem 
of measurement is considerably more com- 
plex and difficult for these marginal groups 
than for the preponderant portion of the 
labor force.’ 

Despite these shortcomings and difficul- 
ties, the labor-force concept undoubtedly has 
a number of advantages over the gainful- 
worker concept in our economy. First, in 
having a definite and limited time reference, 
the labor-force concept provides a clear-cut 
bench mark for the anchoring of current 
series; and it makes possible also the meas- 
urement of changes in the labor force over 
short periods of time. Thus, with the labor- 
force concept, it is possible in a dynamic in- 
dustrial society to measure monthly, season- 
al, and annual changes in the labor supply 
which would be almost completely obscured 
in the gainful-worker approach. Second, the 
labor-force concept is more readily trans- 


9 For fuller discussion of the labor-force ‘concepts 
and the problems involved see Louis J. Ducoff and 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Labor Force Definition 
and Measurement (Social Science Research Council 
Bull. 56 [New York, 1947]); Emmett H, Welch and 
Edward Goldfield, “The Monthly Report of the 
Labor Force” (U.S. Bureau of the Census) (mimeo® 
graphed); Clarence Long, “The Concept of Unem- 
ployment,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, LVII 
(November, 1942), 1-30; “Census Bureau Measure- 
ment of Unemployment,” Labor Force Memorandum 
No. 3, Population (Washington, D.C.: Dureat o the 
Census, June 25, 1948). rarai 
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lated into objective operational terms and 
provides a more objective and valid meas- 
urement of the supply and characteristics 
of workers. 

The labor-force concept, then, as com- 
pared with the gainful-worker concept, 
comes much closer to providing a picture of 
the labor supply in a given labor market at 
‘a specified period of time. The greater use- 
fulness of this concept for many purposes 
will be touched upon below. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Acquaintance with the methods of meas- 
uring both gainful workers and the labor 
force is as essential as knowledge about the 
concepts involved for analyzing and inter- 
preting data on the labor supply from the 
decennial census, current census reports, or 
other surveys. Although other sources*® are 
used to obtain information about some seg- 
ments of the labor force in the United 
States, a canvass of the population, either 
in a compléte census or in a sample survey, 
is the only source through which the infor- 
mation about the total labor supply, wheth- 
er employed or unemployed, is obtained. 
` Since a population survey is, in many re- 
spects yet, as much an art as a science and 
is subject to many errors,™ various prob- 
lems of measurement affect the comparabili- 
ty of the data from survey to survey or in 
the same survey over time. 

It is clear from the description of the 
concepts above that it is not possible, with- 
out adjustment, to compare the data ob- 
tained through the gainful-worker with that 
obtained through the labor-force approach, 
respectively. It is not always clear, however, 
that censuses or surveys using only one of 
these conceptual frameworks“may obtain 
widely different results, because of varia- 
tions in methods or operating divergencies 
in the application of the same methods of 
e Eg., pay rolls or social security records (see 
Charles D. Stewart, “Labor,” chap. 14 in P. M. 
Hauser and W. R. Leonard, Government Statistics for 
Business Use [New York: Wiley & Sons, 1946]). 

u See W. Edwards Deming, “On Errors in Sur- 
veys,” American Sociological Review, IX (August, 
1944), 359-70. 
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measurement. Both the gainful-worker and , ` 
the labor-force approaches have in common. 
dependence on an inquiry or inquiries ona 
schedule, the response to which permits the 
sorting of the population into two basic 
groups: workers and nonworkers, in the 
sense of the respective concepts. The design 
of appropriate questions and the interview 
and response situation are elements of the 
enumerative survey in general, in which in- 
dividual judgment and subjective experi- 
ence, rather than objective and controlled 
procedures, are involved. These elements 


-are among the more important areas for 


further methodological research in social 
science. 

Among the many problems of measure- 
ment in the use of the survey for obtaining 
social data, two major types should be 
noted here. The first is the problem of validi- 
ty of response in a single survey; the second 
is the problem of the comparability of data 
from more than one survey. In the second 
case, the series of surveys may utilize the 
same or different concepts and the same or 
different methods of measurement and pro- 
cedures of operation. ` 

The validity of response to a question- 
naire under survey conditions is a function 
of a number of variables—the framing of the 
question, the complex of factors represented 
by the enumerator and his approach, the in- 
terviewing situation, the respondent’s inter- 
pretation of the inquiry and his co-operation. 
Only meager knowledge is available on the 
interplay of these factors and on their effect 
upon the validity of response in general or 
in surveys of gainful workers or the labor 
force. This subject cannot, therefore, for lack 
of pertinent data, be dealt with directly 
at this time.” 


x For some important insights into the nature of 
this problem, as related to the labor force, see Gladys 
L. Palmer, “Factors in the Variability of Response 
in Enumerative Studies,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XX XVIII (June, 1943), 143- 
52; and A. J. Jaffe, “The Application of Attitude 
Research Methodology toward the Problem of 
Measuring the Size of the Labor Force,” Interna- 
tucnal Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, I 
(December, 1947), 45-54. 
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The data available, however, do permit 


some analysis of the effects of different con- 
cepts, methods of measurement, and operat- 
ing procedures on the results of repetitive 
gainful-worker and labor-force surveys. 
These materials, indeed, provide interesting 
case studies in problems of the enumerative 
survey in general as well as important in- 
sights into the meaning and character of 
statistics relating to the labor supply. 

Gainful workers—It has been noted 
above that the census of 1870 was the first 
census in which a comprehensive occupa- 
tional inquiry was addressed to all persons 
in the population except “infants or children 
too young to take any part in production.” 
Since the return of an occupation was the 
basis on which gainful-worker status was 
determined, this date represents the earliest 
from which any attempt to build up a total 
labor supply series for the United States is 
possible. 

Although the concept “gainful worker” 


was essentially the same from 1870 through . 


1930, the data from census to census are by 
no means comparable because of discontinu- 
ities introduced by important variations in 
operating procedures and the different prob- 
lems created by the rapidly changing char- 
acter of the American economy during this 
sixty-year period. Most of the discontinu- 
ities are attributable to volatility in the re- 
porting from census to census of “marginal” 
groups in the labor supply, especially women 
and children. Even a cursory analysis of the 
census data reveals the more important dis- 
continuities in the gainful-worker series from 
1870 to 1930.%4 


13 Wright and Hunt, of. cit., p. 159. Indirect es- 
timates of the total gainful workers by agricultural 
and nonagricultural pursuits from 1820 to 1930 were 
made by Edwards (op. cit., p. 142). 


14 For more detailed general discussions of this 
problem see Edwards, op. cit., Part II; and John D. 
Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1890- 
1960 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1948). For varying analyses of theseinconsistentdata 
see the individual reports in which the results of pre- 
ceding censuses were assayed in the light of later cen- 
sus results. See especially Twelfth Census of the United 
States, 1900, Special Reports: Occupations (Wash- 
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. Varying interpretations are possible, but, 
in general, the major discontinuities in the 
data may be described as follows: 


1. In 1870 the census canvass of the largely dis- 
organized postbellum South was defective 
and resulted in an undercount of the total 
population and consequently of gainful 
workers in the southern states. 

2. Returns of children as gainful workers were 
particularly inconsistent, with evidences of 
relative underenumeration in t890 and 1920 
and overenumeration in rọro and perhaps 
1900, 

3. Gainfully occupied women twenty years of 
age and over on a relative basis were appar- 
ently overenumerated in 19z0 and under- 
enumerated in 1920. 

4. Male gainful workers twenty vears old and 
over may have been relatively overenumer- 
ated in 1910. 


It should be observed that the major dif- 
ficulties in attempts to measure gainful 
workers from census to census occurred 
among groups marginal in respect to the 
labor supply, namely, children and women. 
These groups are more difficult to count 
consistently because, compared with males 
twenty years of age and over, relatively 
small proportions of them were gainfully 
occupied; moreover, in contrast with male 
adult workers, many of the woren and chil- 
dren gainfully occupied had an additional 
status as housewife or student. Finally, 
women and children on farms and in small 
family business enterprises often contribut- 
ed to production and family income as “un- 
paid family workers,” a status relatively 
difficult to enumerate. These factors com- 
bined to complicate the enumerative situa- 
tion and opened the way for subjective and 
conflicting interpretations from enumerator 
to enumerator of the gainful-worker status 


` of women and young persons. 


ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1904), 
chap. ii and iii, for comparison of 190> gainful-work- 
er data with this for preceding censuses. See also 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. IV: 
Population, Occupations (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1923), chap. i; and Fif- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1930: Population, 
Vol. V: General Report on Occupation, chap. i. 
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The censuses of rọro and 1920 afford 
good examples of the effects of changes in 
instructions to enumerators in producing 
widely divergent results even when the same 
concept was utilized. In the census of 1910 
special emphasis was placed on the return 
of an occupation for women and children in 
the following statement which introduced 
the more detailed instruction for answering 
the occupational inquiry: 

An entry should be made in this column for 
every person enumerated. The occupation, if 
any, followed by a child, of any age, or by a 
woman, is just as important, for census pur- 
poses, as the occupation followed by a man, 
therefore, it must not be taken for granted, 
without inquiry, that a woman, or a child, has 
no occupation." 


This instruction undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the relative overcount of women 
-and children as gainful workers in 1910. 

Tn the census of 1920, in an attempt to 
avoid the repetition of the 1910 experience, 
the instructions cited above were deleted.” 
This change, together with the change in the 
census canvass from April to January, a 
morth of low employment for these groups, 
led to the relative undercount of female and 
child gainful workers. 

Other factors undoubtedly coniributed to 
the census inconsistencies outlined above 
and to other errors of measurement. Even 
slight changes in instructions to enumera- 
tors from census to census, changes in census 
procedures, variations in the quality of 
enumerators and supervisors, and rapid 
technological, economic, and social changes 
are among the elements which complicated 
census-taking and adversely affected the 
comparability of successive census results. 

Since major interest now centers on the 
‘concept of the labor force rather than of the 
gainful worker, greater emphasis will be 
placed on the problems of measurement of 
the labor force, although the adjustments 
for comparability within the gainful-worker 
series as well as between the gainful-worker 


and labor-force series will be treated further ` 


below. 

8 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920: 
Population, Occupation, IV, 29. 

16 Thid. n 20. 
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The labor force.—Although the concept 
of the labor force has remained unchanged 
since its introduction into the 1940 census 
and simultaneously into the monthly report 
on the labor force, the lebor-force series also 
contain serious discontinuities. These are 
aitributable to problems of measurement 
including changes in sample design in the 
current survey. The basic elements involved 
in the measurement of the labor force con- 
sist of (1) the schedule and instruction to 
enumerators; (2) the enumerators; (3). the 
respondents; (4) the completeness of enu- 
meration in the census; and (5) the design 
of the sample in the current survey. 

Obviously, a large number of different 
inquiries could be devised to measure the 


- labor force and its components in the sense 


of the concept set forth. In brief, the sched- 
ule designed for the 1940 census and for the 
current labor-force report strove, first of all, 
to classify the noninstitutional population 
of the United States fourteen years. old and 
over into two broad categories: persons in 
the labor force and those not in the labor 
force. The first was defined to include two 
major employment status groups: the em- 
ployed and the unemployed. As indicated 
above, the employed were defined to include 
not only the group actively working but 
also the ‘‘inactive” employed; and the un- 
employed were defined to include both 
those actively seeking work and the “‘in- 
active” unemployed. Persons not in the 
labor force were subclassified into major ac- 
tivities or status in accordance with the fol- 
lowing categories: engaged in own home 
housework; in school; unable to work; and 
others. To achieve these objectives, the 
schedules used in the 1940 census and in the 
current labor-force report contained a num- 
ber of “sorter” questions in a designated 
order with pre-established priorities, the re- 
sponses to which would permit the desired 
classification of the population. 

The 1940 census questions, designed to | 
identify the labor force, follow in the order 
in which they appeared on the schedule.'? 


17 Other inquiries in respect to‘! hours worked, 
duration of unemployment, occupation and indus- 
trv. class of workers. and weeks worked during the 
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The first two questions, it will be observed, 
were complicated by the existence at that 
time of public emergency workers. 


21. Was this person AT work for pay or profit 
in private or nonemergency Govt. work 


during week of March 24-30? (YES or NO). 


22. If not, was he at work on, or assigned to, 
public EMERGENCY worK (W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
C.C.C., etc.) during week of March 24-30? 
If neither at work nor assigned to public 
emergency work (“No” in col. 21 and 22) 
(YES or NO) 

23. Was this person SEEKING WORK? (YES or NO) 

24. If not seeking work, did he HAVE A JOB, 
business, etc.P (YES or NO) 

25. For persons answering “No” to Questions 
21, 22, 23, and 24, indicate whether engaged 
in home housework (H), in school (S), un- 
able to work (U), or other (Ot) 


The questions designed to identify the 
labor force on the “old schedule” for the 
monthly report on the labor force are in like 
manner reproduced below: 


ACTIVITY DURING CENSUS WEEK 


g. AT WORK on private or gov’t. job. Enter 
PE-W, (private employment—wages), OA 
(own account), E (employer), UP (unpaid 
family worker), G (government worker) 
or NO.. 

to. Leave’ Blank. [A code column.] 
11. If no in (9): ACTIVELY SEEKING WORK. 
Enter date present seeking began, or No. 
12. If No in (9) and (11): REASON FOR NOT 
` SEEKING WORK. Enter code (see below). 


CODE 


H. Engaged in home housework. 

S. Enrolled in school. 

U. Permanently unable to work or too old. 

J. Has a job, business, etc.* Also indicate 
class of worker on this job; i.e., enter 
J-W, J-OA, J-E, or J-G. 

I. Temporary illness as reason for NOT SEEK- 
ING WORK. 

L. Lay-off (temporary), no specific instruc- 
tions to return to work; off-season in par- 
ticular trade or industry.* 

N. Believes no work available.* 

Oru. (Specify in footnote.) 

*Nore~—Do not include occasional workers or 
unpaid family workers not working during the cen- 
sus week. (See detailed instructions.) 


preceding year are not reproduced here for purposes 
of this discussion, 
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Although differing in form, these ques- 
tions were devised to achieve the same ob- 
jectives. They had in commor a significant 
ordering when more than one response was 
possible. Thus, if the person responded, 
“Yes” to the question “at work . . .”’ during 
the specified week, he was not to be asked 
the question on “. . . seeking work”; if the 
respondent answered “Yes” to “seeking 
work. . . ,”’ he was not to be asked the ques- 
tion “did he have a job” or “reason for not 
seeking work”; if the respondent answered 
“Yes” to any of these questions relating to 
work status, he was not to be asked “wheth- 
er engaged in home housework . . . etc.,” or 
“reason for not seeking work.”!® In this 
manner, any labor-force status was assigned 
priority over nonlabor-force status; and for 
those within the labor force, “at work” was 
assigned priority over “seeking” ; and “seek- 
ing” had priority over “with a job but not 
‘at work.” 

Both the concept of the labor force, then, 
and the technique of measurement as con- 
tained on the schedules were reasonably 
clear cut. But the task of actually enumerat- 
ing the population nevertheless remained 
complex and involved many problems, es- 
pecially in the classification of the “inac- 
tive” employed and unemployed and in the 
count of unpaid family workers, particularly 
those in agriculture. The instruction to dis- 
regard “incidental chores” in reporting un- 
paid family workers, as it turned out, led to 
considerable variability in response. 

Any canvass of the population, including 
the decennial census or census sample sur- 
veys, is affected by the qualizy of the enu- 
merators; and the enumerators are often the 
weakest link in the chain. The specific ef- 
fect of quality of enumeration on survey re- 
sults is, on the whole, a re‘atively unex- 
plored field; it should be observed, however, 
that census enumerators, like most other 
enumerators, are either short-time or part- 
time employees; that the census, like most 
other survey organizations, has never had 


18 Notice that in the monthly survey schedule 
“reason for not seeking work” was a question which 
embraced both “with a job” status and nonlabor- 
force status. 
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sufficient funds to train enumerators for the 
task as adequately as'desired; and that cen- 
sus enumerators, like others, take “short 
cuts” in the performance of their tasks. 

On the whole, however, the census enu- 
merations on the labor force have enjoyed 
at least two important advantages over 
most other surveys. First, there is some 
basis for believing that the prestige of the 
census and the public importance of census 
activities contribute more than the usual 
sense of responsibility -and conscientiousness 
to census enumerators. Second, the repeti- 
tive character of the monthly survey and the 
relatively continuous and stable employ- 
ment of enumerators undoubtedly serves to 
raise the quality of the results. 

As in other surveys, the respondent is 
also an important factor in the introduction 
of errors of measurement into the labor- 
force survey. The typical respondent, readi- 
ly found at home, is the housewite, who is 
often faced with the responsibility of pro- 
viding information not only about herself 
but about most of the members of the house- 
hold. The accuracy of such information, es- 
pecially for lodgers or boarders, may leave 
much to be desired. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that in the monthly survey 
the repetitive character of the canvass may 
lead to greater accuracy in the information 
about the “other members” of the house- 
hold. On the other hand, the repetitive na- 
ture of the visits (the household is usually 
visited for five successive months) may in- 
crease the tendency to short-cut responses 
to the questions. The respondent as well as 
the enumerator undoubtedly contributed to 
the systematic circumvention of the pre- 
scribed ordering of questions and the as- 
signment of priorities in response. This pro- 
duced serious errors into the measurement 
of the labor force as is indicated below. 

. Finally, the completeness of enumeration 
may significantly affect the labor-force re- 
sults in the decennial census, and the design 
of the sample is an important factor in the 
measurement of the labor force on a current 
basis. With respect to the former there is 
undoubtedly some error of measurement in 
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the labor force deriving from incomplete 
enumeration especially in some age and sex 
groups." Some data are available for meas- 
uring the incompleteness of enumeration in 
the decennial census, but no attempts as yet 
have been made to adjust the series of gain- 
ful-worker and labor-force- statistics for - 
census undercounts. It must suffice, there- 
fore, merely to mention this error of meas- 
urement and to indicate that the census of- 
ficials are mindful of this problem and are 
planning to deal with it as resources may, 
permit. 

In the current labor-force survey the 
sample size and design are basic to the ade- 
quacy and representativeness of the results. 
Recent developments in the sampling of hu- 
man populations, to which the Bureau of the 
Census has made a considerable contribu- 
tion, has greatly increased the efficiency of 
small samples. These developments have, in 
fact, made feasible the conducting of'such a 
survey as the monthly report on the labor 
force.” Except for the specific reference be- 
low to a modification of sampling design 
which affected the continuity of the survey 
results, it must suffice to observe that the 
sampling error in the monthly survey of the 
labor force is undoubtedly the least impor- 
tant and the best controlled of the errors to 
which the survey is subject. For most pur- 
poses, the monthly labor-force sample re- 
sults may be regarded with-the same confi- 


39 E.g., see Daniel O. Price, “A Check on Under- 
enumeration in the 1940 Census,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XII (February, 1947), 44-49, and 
R. J. Myers, “Underenumeration in the Census as 
Indicated by Selective Service Data,” American 
Sociological Review, XIII (Jure, 1948), 320-25. 


0 Fora description of sample theory and practice 
used in the survey see Morris H. Hansen and 
William N. Hurwitz, A New Sample of the Popula- 
tion—Sampling Principles Introduced in the Bureau’s 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force (Bureau of the 
Census, September, 1944); Hansen and Hurwitz, 
“On the Theory of Sampling from Finite Popula- 
tions,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, XIV, No. 4 
(December, 1943), 333-62; The Labor Force Bulletin 
No. 5 (Bureau of the Census, November, 1944). A 
more detailed bibliography is available on request 
from the Bureau of the Census. 
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dence as the results. obtained from a com- 
plete census. 

With these general considerations let us 
turn to a specific review of some of the more 
important errors of measurement in the 
labor-force data. To begin with, the 1940 
decennial census results contained errors 
of measurement especially in respect to the 
classification and inclusion of workers under 
the Works Progress Administration and 
other public emergency programs including 
the National Youth Administration student 
worker’s program. The 1940 census as origi- 
nally published also includes an appreciable 
number (1, 987,000) of persons for whom 
employment status was not obtained in the 
canvass. These are obvious errors of meas- 
urement for which adjustments are neces- 
sary if comparability is to be established in 
the labor-force data over time. 

In the current reports on the labor force 
several discontinuities must be considered. 
All of them arise from efforts on the part of 
the Works Progress Administration, at the 
outset of the series, and of the Bureau of the 
Census since August, 1942, to improve the 
series as experience and research pointed the 
way to more effective and precise methods. 
The developments in the monthly survey 
which led to “breaks” in the series may be 
summarized as follows: 


2 For a fuller treatment of these developments 
see Ducoff and Hagwood, op. cit., pp. 22-35; “Labor 
Force, Employment and Unemployment in the 
United States, 1940 to 1946,” Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force Bulletin, Series P-50, No. 2 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, September, 1947); A. Ross 
Eckler, “The Revised Census Series of Current Em- 
ployment Estimates,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XI (June, 1945), 187-96; 
Gertrude Bancroft and Emmett H. Welch, “Recent 
Experience with Problems of Labor Force Measure- 
ment,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XLI (September, 1946), 303-12; Louis J. 
Ducoff and Gertrude Bancroft, “Experiment in the 
Measurement of Unpaid Family Labor in Agricul- 
ture,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XL (June, 1945), 205-13; Lester R. Frankel 
and J. Stevens Stork, “On the Sample Survey of 
Unemployment,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXXVII (June, 1945), 77-80. 
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1. The original monthly series from March, 
1940, to October, 1940, was based on a 
sample of 41 counties which was increased 
to 50 counties in October, 1940, and to 60 
counties in October, roq41. Each of these 
changes in sample introduced discontinuities 
into the series which require adjustments for 
comparability. 

2. In March and November, 1942, supplemen- - 
tary questions added to the schedule in order 
to ascertain labor reserves for defense and 
war purposes produced at the time inexpli- 
cable increases in the size of the current labor 
force. The addition of a supplementary ques- 
tion on labor force availability for nonwork- 
ers increased the number of persons reported 
employed by about a million above normal 
seasonal changes with compensating de- 
creases in the number of housewives and 
students. 


3. In October, 1943, the original sampling de- 


sign introduced by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration was modified by the Bureau of 
the Census so as to conform completely with 
principles of probability. The original sample 
was a Stratified area sample with random 
subsampling except that quotas based on the 
1940 census results were fixed for urban and 
rural cases. It soon became apparent as a 
result of the defense program and war migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas that the fixed 
urban-rural quota biased the labor-force re- 
turns in overestimating rural -workers and 
underestimating urban workers. The new 
design introduced ratio sampling on a prob- 
ability basis in the selection of all cases in- 
cluding urban and rural and also introduced 
new principles of design which increased the 
efficiency of the-sample. As anticipated, the 
new sample increased the number of non- 
agricultural workers by about 2.5 million 
and decreased the number of agricultural 
workers by 2.3 million. Since both the old 
and new sampling designs were used for two 
months of overlap, October and November, 
1943, data were obtained for effecting the 
necessary splice in the series. 


4. In April, 1944, a co-operative study by the 


Bureau of the Census and the Bureau oé 
Agricultural Economics of measurement 
problems in the enumeration of farm workers 
disclosed that the monthly survey was failing 
to include substantial numbers of agricul- 
tural workers especially unpaid family work- 
ers. A special follow-up survey of farm 
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workers of a subsample of households in- 
cluded in the monthly survey disclosed that 
3.3 million persons had worked for one or 
more hours at unpaid family work on the 
farm (including chores) who had been re- 
ported as nonworkers in the original survey. 
-Of these, 1.5 million had worked 19 hours or 
more during the week. 

5. In January, 1945, an experimental check was 
made to ascertain the number of urban work- 
ers who, it was suspected on the basis of 
accumulated evidence, were not being 
counted in the monthly survey. A subsample 
of households was spot-checked to verify the 
original returns and a supplementary ques- 
tion was asked of all persons “not in the labor 
force” except those “unable to work,” name- 
ly, “In addition, did this person do any work 
or look for work during the census week?” 
This question turned up about 1.25 million 
additional workers in urban areas. 

6. In April, 1945, a new schedule designed to 
improve the measurement of the labor force 
on the basis of accumulated experience was 
pretested. Two samples were used in the 
pretesting, one of which was first subjected 
to the “old schedule.” The new schedule 
turned up 2.5 million more employed than 
the old, 1 million more agricultural and 1.5 
million more nonagricultural workers, with 
compensating decreases of persons previous- 

‘ly classified as not in the labor force. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the additional employed had 
worked 15 or more hours during the week. 
Unpaid family workers who worked less than 
15 hours were arbitrarily excluded from the 
labor force. f 

7. In July, 1945, the new schedule was adopted 
for the monthly survey. This schedule, of 
course, resulted in increasing the level of 
persons in the labor force above that previ- 
ously reported in the series. 


In addition to these developments, other 
studies conducted within the Bureau of the 
Census and jointly between the Bureau of 
the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics pointed to basic errors of meas- 
frement in enumeration of workers in agri- 
culture. Of particular importance were 
matching studies of the 1940 census of popu- 
lation and farm schedules in which the 
status of household members reported as in 
the labor force in the population census were 
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compared with labor-force status as re- 
turned in the farm census. 

The experience accumulated in the con- 
ducting of the monthly survey on the labor 
force, together with the evidence obtained 
through experimentation, made it clear that 
the original methods of measurement were 
falling short of achieving the desired objec- 
tive. The survey as actually conducted was 
not measuring with precision the total num- 
ber ‘of the employed and the unemployed. 
It was particularly defective with respect 
to the enumeration of marginal groups such 
as women and young persons, who, while in 
the labor force, had an additional status as 
housewives or students, and in counting un- 
paid family workers, especially in agricul- 
ture. As a result of the accumulated evi- 
dence, it was decided to improve methods 
of measurement as far as experience and 
knowledge permitted. 

This improvement was effected by the 
introduction of the new schedule in July, 
1945. The new schedule, it is important to 
note, did not involve any change in the con- 
cept of the labor force; it involved only im- 
provements in techniques of measurement. 
The new schedule was adopted to provide 
statistics which would more closely corre- 
spond to the labor-force concept than the 
statistics which had been previously ob- 
tained. A 

In general, the major change in the new 
schedule was a change designed to assure the 
maintenance of the priorities involved in the 
“sorter” questions. The major source of dif- 
ficulty in the old schedule lay in the tenden- 
cy on the part of both enumerators and re- 
spondents to set down a major activity for 
each person in respect to labor-force status 
in the beginning of the interview, without 
regard to the order of the questions and their 
implicit priorities. The new schedule took 
into account the general tendency of enu- 
merators and respondents to short-cut the 
series of ordered questions by introducing 
at the very outset of the series of sorter ques- 
tions the following inquiry: “ro. Last week 
what was your main activity? (working, 
looking for work, keeping house, going to 
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school or something else?)”” The essential 
difference in procedures lies in the fact that 
on the new schedule, after the main activity 
was reported, respondents whose answer to 
the first question was “other than working” 
were asked additional questions, namely, the 
following series: 


If main activity was other than working 
(LK, H, S, or Ot in ro) 


11, In addition did you do any work for pay or 
profit last week (or without pay on family 
farm or business)? (YES or NO) 

12. If wo in x1, 

Were you looking for work? (YEs or No) 
(Do not ask if LK in 10)- 

13. If no in 12, 

Do you have job at which you did not work 
last week? (YES or No) 

14. If yes in 13, 

What was the reason you, did not work last 
week? (Enter one code.) 


Codes for col. 14—Reason for not working: 


ILL—T DIS—Labor dispute 
VAC—On vacation NEW—Waiting to 
WEA-—Bad weather start new job 

OFF—Layoff OT—Other 


Under this procedure, then, the person 
whose major activity was returned as 
“housewife” or “student” was asked addi- 
tional questions to determine whether in 
addition the person was also working, or 
seeking work, or had a job at which no work 
was performed during the week. Thus the 
person with a dual activity was picked up 
and properly counted as in the labor force, 
whereas, under the old procedure, such a 
person was frequently reported as “house- 
wife” or “student” only. . 

Simultaneously with the adoption of the 
new schedule, a more objective technique 
was introduced for the measurement of un- 

2 This question made it possible for enumerators 
and respondents to arrive at this major activity at 
the outset of the interview, as apparently they had 
also done under the old schedule where the question 
was not provided. The codes for answering this 
question follow: Codes for col. ro—Main activity: 
WK—Working for pay or profit or without pay on 
family farm or business; LK—Looking for work; 
H-—Keeping house; S—Going to school; Ot—Other. 


` 
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paid family workers. The enumerator was 
asked to report any work performed by the 
person in connection with the family, farm, 
or business enterprise and also the number 
of hours worked during the week. The in- 
structions were modified so that no refer- 
ence was made to “incidental chores.” By 
editing procedures controlled in the central 
office, unpaid family workers with less than 
fifteen hours of such work were arbitrarily 
excluded from the labor force on the prin- 
ciple that less than fifteen hours of work 
could well be interpreted as constituting: 
“incidental chores.” The exclusion is thus 
made on an objective basis urder the new 
procedure and is not subject to subjective 
interpretations of individual enumerators 
and respondents. 

The construction of a comparable series 
of data on the labor supply of the United 
States is, then, confronted witk three major 
problems drising from errors in measure- 
ment as well as from changes in concept. 
First, it is necessary to splice the available 
data for the change from the gainful-worker 
to the labor-force concept, if the labor-force 
series is to precede the 1940 census. Second, 
it is necessary to make adjustments for at 
least the larger detectable errors in meas- 
urement within the gainful-worker series. 


- Third, it is necessary to do the same to ef- 


fect comparability of the data within the 
labor-force series. Such splices have been ef- 
fected and are described in the materials 
which follow. 


SPLICES OF GAINFUL-WOREER AND 
LABOR-FORCE SERIES 


Adjustments in the statistics for gainful 
workers from 1870 to 1930 have been made 
available through the painstaking labors of 
Alba M. Edwards, occupational expert in 
the Bureau of the Census, from the Thir- 
teenth through the Sixteenth censuses of the 
United States. Edwards’ primary objective 
was to achieve comparability in the occupa- 
tional data for the gainfully occupied. While 
some of Dr. Edwards’ methods were admit- 
tedly rough, his long experier:ce with, and 

33 Op. cit., Part II, pp. 87-172. 
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intimate knowledge of, the census proce- 
dures and data contributed materially to the 
complex task of effecting comparability in 
the census gainful-worker series. He de- 
scribes his census monograph as 

an effort by the Bureau to fill the gaps-and tc 
smooth out the inequalities in its statistics and 
thus to facilitate the study of occupational and 
industrial trends over the 70 year period from 
1820 to xọ4o—a period during which the 
United States changed from a predominantly 
agricultural nation to a highly industrialized 
urban nation—a period, also during which the 
Nation’s population more than trebled and its 
labor force more than quadrupled.?4 


Edwards has made available a wealth of 
material in comparable form not only on the 


total number of gainful workers from 1870 . 


to 1930 but also on the age, sex, general di- 
visions of occupations, and detailed occupa- 
tions of gainful workers. Moreover, his 
monograph contains a full description of the 
methods employed in adjusting the data for 
comparability. His adjusted series on the 
number and proportion of persons gainfully 
occupied by sex are shown in Table x. 
The labor force—The monthly series of 
_labor-force statistics have been anchored to 
the 1940 census data and adjusted for com- 
parability. for the entire period of the opera- 
tion by the Bureau of the Census with the 
co-operation of a federal interagency com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship cf the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Two sets of revisions 
have been published. The first, following the 
introduction of the new sample design in 
October, 1943, tied the series to 1940 census 
results adjusted for obvious errors of meas- 
urement and revised the monthly series prior 
to that date for comparability with the new 
sample data.’ The second, necessitated by 
the adoption of the new schedule in July, 
1945, adjusted the entire series, including 
the r940 census results, for comparability 
with the improved statistics.?° The adjusted 
* 24 Thid., p. xi. 
a5 Labor Force Bulletin, Series LBF 5 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, November, 1944). 
26 “Labor Force, Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in the United States, 1940 to 1946,” Current 
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data include not only data on total labor 
force, employment and unemployment, and 
persons not in the labor force by status but . 
also‘ certain characteristics of the labor 
force including sex, age, agricultural and 
nonagricultural employment, class of work- 
er (wage or salary workers and self-em- 
ployed and unpaid family workers), hours 
worked, and various cross-classifications of 
these data. The published revisions also con- 
tain comprehensive methodological sections. 
_ Illustrative of the data available are the 
statistics presented in Table 2, giving total 
workers, employed and unemployed, from 
1040 to 1947 for April. 

Gainful workers and the labor force-—Two 
splices have been effected between the labor- 
force and the gainful-worker series. The 
first is an official splice by the Bureau of the 
Census, converting the 1930 gainful-worker 
data to labor-force data comparable with 
the 1940 labor-force statistics.27 The splice 
involved revision of both the 1940 and the 
1930 results as originally published; the 
former to correct obvious errors in the re- 
turns, and the latter to bring them into con- 
formity with the labor-force concept. 

According to these estimates, the 1930 
count of gainful workers fourteen years old 
and over—48,595,000o—included 1,824,000 
persons who would not have been counted as 
in the labor force and excluded 211,000 who 
would have been included in the labor force. 
The persons counted as “gainful workers” 
who would be excluded from the “labor 
force” comprised (a) 1,156,000 seasonal 
workers, neither working nor seeking work 
at the time of the 1930 census; (b) 196,000 
inmates of penal and mental institutions and 
homes for the aged, infirm, and needy; and 
(c) 472,000 retired and disabled persons. 
These persons were most certainly not in the 


Posulation Reports, Labor Force Bulletin, Series P-50, 


No. 2 (September, 1947). 


21 See Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: 
Population, “Estimates of Labor Force, Employ- 
ment and Unemployment in the United States, 1940 
and 1930” (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1944): i 
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labor market at the time of the census 
enumeration. 

The persons excluded in 1930 as “gainful 
workers” but who would have been counted 
as in the “labor force” were the estimated 
211,000 inexperienced persons seeking their 
first job and the “new workers” who had no 

occupation to report but who were certainly 
in the labor market. 

The 1940 census reported E per- 
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sons fourteen years old and over in the labor 
force. This figure, however, includes an esti- 
mated 122,000 youths on National Youth 
Administration student-work >rojects who 
should have been included according to the 
census definition but whom it was subse- 
quently decided to exclude; excludes an 
estimated total 103,000 persons on public 
emergency work who were errcneously clas- 
sified as not in the labor force; and excludes 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1930 











Persons TEN YEARS OLD AND OVER 
































GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
POPULATION TEN 
Census YEAR P Torat YEARS OLD AND 
OPULATION Over Percentage of Percentage of 
N j Population 
o. Total Ten Y Old 
Population on seare 
and Over 
Both Sexes 
oae e ETT 122,775,046 98,723,047 48,829,020 39.8 49.5 
OZO aneas r ese we 105,710,620 82,739,315 42,433,535 40.1 51.3 
TOI» ornest pes eee 91,972,266 71,580,270 37,370,794 40.6 52.2 
1QO0...-- ++ eee oo 75,994,575 575949 824 ` 29,073 , 233 38.3 50.2 
T8006. a cea E 62,622,250 47,413,559 23,318,183 37.2 49.2 
T8BO.. eee 50,155,783 36,761,607 17,392,009 34.7 47-3 
TSO? oe ewan 39,818,449 ' 29,123,683 12,924,951 32.5 44.4 
Males 
oK CPEE 62,137,080 49,949,798 38,077,804 61.3 76.2 
1920.36 E EE ET 53,900,431 42,289 ,969 33,797,023 62.7 79.9 
pieh da AE ET 47,332,277 37,927,558 29,926,007 63.2 80.8 
IQOO RE 88a 38,816,448 29,703,440 23,753,836 61.2 80.0 
LROO Mod Panky cations 32,067, 880 24,352,659 19,312,651 60,2 79-3 
T88O. ashe’ etl! 25,518,820 18,735,980 14,744,942 57.8 78.7 
hie y d AEE E 20,117,735 14,697,658 ~ 11,007,505 54-7 74.9 
Females 

ndak e rE Seve eeeeeee 60,637,966 48,773,249 10,752,116 "27.9 22.0 
LQ 20 PETE §1, 810,189 40,449,346 8,636,512 16.7 al.4 
THIO SS Poh E nase 44,639,989 34,552,712 7,444, 787 16.7 21.5 
ToO eiri seag 37,178,127 28, 246, 384 5,319,397 14.3 18.8 ° 
BQO... eee eee 30,554,370 23,060,900 4,005,532 13.1 17.4 
okeke o PE EE 24,636,963 18,025,627 2,647,157 10.7 14.7 
TIO uei aana 19,700,714 14,426,025 1,917,446 9-7 13.3 





* Source: Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United Siates, 1870 io 1940, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, x940 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1943), p- 91. 
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an estimated 529,000 persons for whom no 
labor-force status was reported. The adjust- 
ed 1940 figure was obtained, thus, by a net 
addition, into the proper age and sex classes 
of 510,000 persons to the originally pub- 
lished 1940 labor-force figure. The revised 
statistics, published by the Bureau of the 
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Census, gives the estimated age, sex, and 
employment status of workers in both 1940 
and 1930 in accordance with the labor-force 
concept. These data are summarized in 
Table 3. j 

In addition, Dr, Edwards has effected 
comparability between the 1940 and 1930 


TABLE 2* 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
APRIL, 1940-1948 
(Thousands of Persons) 






































TOTAL Nonmsti-| TOTAL LABOR Givitian Lazor Fo. 
TUTIONAL Popu- | Force ‘In- ae ROEG N 
YEAR LATION FOURTEEN CLUDING L of g TE 
YEARS AND ARMED AROR: FORCE 
OvER Forces) Total Employed Unemployed 
Both Sexes 
IQ4O.. eee eee 99,950 55,140 54,870 46,640 8,230 44,810 
COT. S PEE IOI,IIO 55,240 54,980 48,600 6,380 44,870 
IQ42.. 2. eee eee 102,250 53,740 55,880 52,830 3,050 43,510 
SCY K EE usin ek 103, 260 63,160 54,860 53,850 1,010 40,100 
aY P EEEE 104,300 65,150 54,220 53,590 630 39,150 
POV OEREO EET 105,150 66,250 54,180 56,650 530 38,900 
pear EEEN 106,140 60,300 56,450 54,120 2,330 45,840 
TOA r AE 107, 260 60,650 59,120 56,700 2,420 46,610 
1948............ 108,173 61,760 60,524 58,330 2,193 46,414 
Males 
TOMO cd. EEI duet 49 , 800 41,130 40,860 34,640 6,220 8,670 
IQ4T.. 2. vee ee, 50,300 42,300 41,050 36,360 4,690 8,000 
IOAR; aneii ee 50,810 43,270 40,400 38,380 2,040 7,540 
eCa e EEEE 51,260 44,970 36,750 36,250 510 6,290 
T944. o 51,760 46,510 35:770 35,410 360 5,250 
TOA K E E 52,020 46,410 34;610 34,340 270 5,610 
1946... ....0----- 52,450 43,630 39,850 37,990 1,870 8,820 
atal YARE Sites eens 52,840 44,310 42,800 40,900 I,g00 8,530 
TQ48 Shiv iewe 53,204 44,589 43:369 41,801 1,567 8,616 
Females 
1940. 50,150 " 14,010 14,010 12,000 2,010 36,149 
TOA, Fisica onc 50,810 “13,940 13,930 12,240 1,690 36,870 
1942... eee 51,440 15,470 15,460 14,450 I,O10 353979 
ear E ERETT 52,000 18,190 18,100 17,600 500 33,8190 
5 £0) ra 52,540 18,640 18,450 18,180 270 33,909 
TOAS ib. rirnan unaa 53,130 19,840 19,570 19,310 260 33,299 
1946. ......-.--- 53,690 16,670 16,590 16,130 460 37,020 
WQA9 NEEE 54,420 16,340 16,320 15,800 _ 520 38,080 
1948... . ce eee. 54,969 17,172 17,155 16,529 _ 626 37,798 








* Source: Bureau of the Census, ‘Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment in the United States, 1940-1946,” and Monthly 


Report on the Lebor Force. 
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occupational and industrial information, and 
for selected detailed occupations he has 
carried the adjustment back to r1910.% 
Finally, Dr. Edwards has also adjusted the 
1940 occupational data to permit a continu- 
ous series of statistics by his useful “social- 
economic groups” for the period from 1910 
to 1940.79 

- The official splices of the labor-force and 
gainful-worker data as described above link 
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age but also by color and nativity and mari- 
tal status. 

Durand’s estimates from 1890 to 1940 
conform not only with the lakor-force con- 
cept as employed in the 1940 census but 
also with the 1940 census methods of meas- 
urement under the “‘old schedule” preceding 

- the July, 1945, change of procedure. His 
projections, however, are made not only on 
the “old schedule” but also on the “new 


TABLE 3* 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY AGE AND SEX 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1940 AND 1930 


(Thousands of Persons) 


























1940 1930 
Sex anp AGE | Population : Population 
Fourteen | Total Labor Un- Fourteen | TotalLabor| ,, Un- 
Years and Force Employed employed | Years and Force Employed employed 
Over ; Over 
Both sexes...) 101,103 | 53,299 | 45,338 | 7,961 | 89,101 47:404 | 44:953 2,451 
Male........ 50,554 | 40,284 | 34,099 6,185 45,088 37,008 | 34:997 2,011 
14-19... 7:398 2,619 1,752 867 6,972 2,795 2.575 220 
2024... 5,692 5,035 3,961 1,074 55343 4,747 4.409 338 
25-44..... 19,687 18,817 16,456 2,361 18, 260 17,498 16.652 846 
45-64..... 13,371 11,954 10,256 1,698 11,184 10,173 9:645 528 
ó5 and over) 4,406 1,859 1,674 185 3,329 1,795 1.716 79 
Female... ... 50,549 13,015. 11,239 1,776 44,013 | > 10,396 9.956 440 
T4I9..--. 7:341 ‘| 1,395 961 434 6,977 1,591 I 445 146 
20-24..... 5,895 2,688 2,263 425 51539 2,316 2.222 94 
25744..... 19,987 6,107 5,515 592 17,931 4,404 4 264 140 
45-54.. 12,713 2,550 2,243 307 10,254 1,842 1 786 56° 
65 and over 4,613 275 257 18 3,312 243 239 4 











% Source: Adapted from Bureau of the Census, Population, “Estimates of Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment in the 


United States, 1940 and 1930.’ 


only the 1940 and 1930 statistics in terms of 
the labor-force concept. John D. Durand, in 
a recent study, has constructed a labor- 
force series back to 1890 and has also pro- 
jected trends in the labor force to 1960. His 
estimates are available not only by sex and 


28 Op. cit., PartI. = Ibid., Part IIT. 


3° The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948). 
This study was suggested by the Labor Market Re- 
search Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council and sponsored and supervised by the 
Scripps Foundation for Population Research with 
funds granted by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


schedule” basis of measurement. The pro- 
jections may therefore be related to both the 
historical series since 1890 and to the current 
series as adjusted after the July, 1945, im- 
provement in method of measurement.% 


31 For methodological notes see aid., Appendixes 
A, B, and C, pp. 191-259. Durand’s methodology 
differed considerably from that of Edwards in the 
latter’s adjustment of the gainful-worker series. , 

32 As a key to identifying and understanding the 
various revisions made, it is useful to know that 
three figures are available for March, 1940, on the 
total labor force, including the armed forces. The 
first, as originally reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, is 52,789,000.’The second, as adjusted to 
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The total labor force figures as estimated 
by Durand from 1890 to 1960 by decades 
are shown'in -Table 4. The projections for 
1950 and 1960 are shown in two ways: first, 
“comparable with the 1940 census data” 
(i.e., adjusted for obvious census errors but 
unadjusted for the improved measurement 
technique adopted in July, 1945) and, sec- 
ond, “comparable with the current labor- 
force estimates” (i.e., adjusted for the im- 
proved measurement technique). 


TABLE 4* 


ESTIMATED LABOR FORCE BY SEX FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 1890-1940, AND 
PROJECTIONS TO 1960 


(Thousands of Persons) £ 








Total 
Persons 
22,223 
---| 28,416 
-| 40,654 
-| 47,635 
53,299 


Male | Female 








3,832 
5,204 
8,349 
10,469 
13,015 


18,391 
23,212 
32,305 
37,166 
40,284 





43,360 
45,270 


59,110 
63,510 


15,750 
18,240 


a e 6 6 ose a sige E, Bie 
Projections “comparable with cur- 
rent labor-force estimates’’§ 





16,590 
19,280 


60,310 


43,720 
65,070 


45,790 





*8Source: John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United 
States, 1800-1060. 


t Data for roro obtainable through interpolation only (see 
sbil., Append ixA), 

} Persons ten to fourteen years old not enumerated for labor- 
force status in 1940; it is assumed no persons of this age were in 
the labor force. i 


§ Data are for persons fourteen years old and over asin 1940. 


Significance of the data.—For a number of 
decades the decennial census data, despite 
their admitted crudity and noncomparabili- 
ty, were the only data available on the total 
labor supply in the United States. As such, 
they provided both fundamental informa- 
tion about one of the nation’s most impor- 
tant resources and, through the occupation- 


take into account readily detectable errors of meas- 
urement in the roq4o returns, is 53,299,000. The 
thjrd, adjusted for the improved method of measure- 
ment introduced in July, 1945, is 54,740,000. Since 
available labor-force statistical series are usually 
anchored to the 1940 census, an awareness of these 
different figures for 1940 is a good way to identify the 
whole series. It should also be noted that comparable 
estimates are available for the civilian labor force— 
that is the labor force excluding the armed forces. 
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al and industrial classification of workers, 
basic knowledge about the structure oz the 
American economy. 

Prior to the development of sampling and 

otaer survey techniques which made feasible 
a current labor-force Series based on direct 
measurement, the decennial census data were 
used as bench marks for the preparation of 
various current estimates of both employ- 
ment and unemployment by means of vari- 
ous ingenious but indirect devices. The 
acute need for current information about the 
volume of unemployment during the de- 
pression in the thirties and the general con- 
fusion attendant upon the absence of reli- 
able current data highlighted the inadequacy 
cf these indirect estimates. In retrospect, it 
is difficult to believe that we blundered 
through most of the critical decade of the 
thirties without ever knowing the actual 
magnitude of the mass unemployment with 
which we were confronted. 
_ The development of both the labor-force 
concept and the methods of measurement 
may, in a real sense, be regarded as a pre- 
cipitate of the great depression. The need 
for reliable current information pointed up 
the inadequacies of the gainful-worker data 
and of the indirect estimates of unemploy- 
ment and stimulated a lerge number of ex- 
perimental surveys and the development of 
sarapling methods which resulted in the 
launching of the monthly report on the labor 
force by the Works Progress Administration 
and its subsequent transfer to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The monthly statistics on the labor force, 
the absence of which was felt so keenly dur- 
ing the depression, ‘served a highly impor- 
tant function during the defense, war, and 
postwar years of the decade of the forties. 
The dramatic expansion of the nation’s la- 
bor force to meet the requirements of de- 
fense and then of total war and its contrac- 
tion during the postwar period were accu- 
rately measured33 by the monthly sample 

3 See “Labor Force, Employment, and Unem- 
ployment in the United States, 1940 to 1946,” Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Labor Force Bulletin, Series 
P-so, No. 2 (Washington, D.C., September, 1947); 
Durand, op. cit., chap. 6, pp. 137-60. 
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statistics which provided a.sound factual 
basis for government and private policy. 
‘determination and action. 

The importance of current information 
about the volume of national employment ` 
and unemployment and potential labor re- 
. serves in times of emergency, whether in 
war or in depression, is obvious. The impor- 
tance of these data in nonemergency periods 
should likewise require little elaboration. It 
should suffice merely to mention the value 
of current information on national levels of 
employment and unemployment as a ba- 
rometer for the administration of the Em- 
ployment Act of 19464 and for the general 
determination of economic policy by govern- 
ment, business, and labor. Moreover, it is 
hardly necessary to call to the attention of 
students who have been following the cur- 


rent labor-force series the new knowledge ~ 


which has been gained about the dynamics 
of the labor supply and the new opportuni- 
ties created for basic research about labor- 
market phenomena. If anything, the limited 
national data available in the current series 
have pointed up the need for more detailed 
data and for current information about 
specific labor markets.35 Finally, it is worth 
noting that the labor-force concept and the 
techniques of measurement which have been 


34 E.g., see Louis J. Ducoff and M. J. Hagood, 
“Objective, Uses and Types of Labor Force Data in 
Relation to Economic Data,” Journal of the Ameri- 


can Statistical Association, XLI (September, 1946), - 


293-302. 

35 The program developed by the Bureau of the 
Census for producing such information has not yet 
gained congressional approval or appropriation. 
Some specific labor-market information, however, 
has been made available. 
cities were published during 1947 in Census Series 
P-LF. Data were also made available for thirty-four 
metropolitan districts for April, 1947, in Series 


P-sr. A report summarizing the statistics for the ' 


thirty-four metropolitan districts is available as 
No. 35, “Summary Report.” A release giving the 
regional distribution of the civilian labor force of the 
United States for April, 1947, is available as Series 
P-50, No. 6. 


Data for twenty-one 
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developed in this country have attracted 


. international attention and have served as 


the basis for the preparation of proposed 
international standards for statistics of em- 
ployment, unemployment, and the labor 
force.%* 

It is understandable, i in the ight of the 
different series of -historical and current 
labor-force statistics which are now avail- 
able, that there should be some confusion 
about the data—about their differences and 
their reliability. Such confusion should be 
dissipated, however, by the recognition that 
the discontinuities in the series and the vari- 
ous revisions of the statistics. are the product 
of hard-won experience and research. The 
data which have been described may in fact 
be regarded not only as ‘a triumph of re- 
search in the field of the labar force but 
more generally as an excellent example of 
the potentialities of research in social sci- ` 


‘ence. In the judgment of the writer, the 


Bureau of the Census, the other federal and 
private agencies, and the individual profes- 
sional contributors who participated and 
who are still participating in this develop- 
ment deserve the highest commendation 
for their painstaking and competent labors 
and for their courage in keeping with the 
best traditions of science and in admitting 
and correcting errors as experience and re- 
search revealed them and pointed to bet- 
ter ways. 
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36 International Standards for Statistics of Employ- 
ment, Unemployment and the Labour Force, Cost of 
Living and Industrial Injuries Adopted by the Sixth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
Monireal, August, 1947 (Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1947); United Nations, Population 
Division, in collaboration with the International 
Labour Office, The Labor Force: Protlems of Census 
Definition and Enumeration (“Stucies of Census 
Methods,” No. 4 [Lake Success, N.Y, April, 1948]). 
While the labor-force concept is obviously suited for 
the measurement of labor supply in a dynamic, in- 
dustrial economy, there is serious question about if$ 
need or feasibility for the measurement of the labor 
supply in an essentially pre-industrial economy. 


THE NONWHITE MALE IN THE LABOR FORCE! 
RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


The nonwhite male labor force rate is depressed by the excessive number of nonwhites in institutions, 
unable to work, and in seasonal agricultural labor and by their age distribution, Association of labor force 
rate with employment rate and occupational level suggests that irregular participation in the labor force 
is relatively more characteristic of economically depressed groups. Thus low nonwhite labor force rates 
may also reflect disproportionate membership in socioeconomic levels at which regular employment is not 


actively sought. 


It has frequently been observed that Ne- 
groes have consistently constituted a greater 
proportion of the gainful workers in the 
United States than their proportion in the 
population. From the first adequate census 
count of gainful workers in 1890, at which 
time 57.6 per cent of Negroes ten years old 
and over were reported as gainful workers, 
to 1930, Negroes maintained their relatively 
high proportion in the labor force.? The 1940 
census did not report gainful workers but 
indicated persons in the labor force.3 But 
the results still showed that a greater propor- 
tion of Negroes than of whites of eligible age 
were in the labor force.4 


1 This article is in part a condensation of chap. 
iii of “Some Factors in the Differential Positions of 
Whites and Negroes in the Labor Force of the 
United States in 1940” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1948). 


2 Lorenzo Greene and C. G. Woodson, The Negro 
Wage Earner (New York: Van Rees Press, 1930), 
pp. 337-42; Alba Edwards, ‘‘The Negro as a Factor 
in the Nation’s Labor Force,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, XXXI (September, 
1936), 529-40. 

3 For definitions of the terms “labor force” and 
“gainful worker” as used in the census reports see 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population, Vol. IYI: The Labor 
Force, Part I (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943); p- 3 (hereafter referred to by the short 
title, The Labor Force); and U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population, Comparative Occupational Statistics for 
United States, 1870-1940, by Alba M. Edwards, 
p. 7. See also Philip M. Hauser, ‘“The Labor Force 
and Gainful Workers” in this issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology. Í 


4 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. IX: Char- 


So long as the Negro was exposed to the — 


same standards of consumption as the white 
population, and so long as his income was 
dependent upon employment in the Ameri- 
can labor market, it seemed reasonable that 
ke should find it necessary to compensate 
for his low and irregular income and his high 
unemployment rate by entering the labor 
force in increased numbers. Such an inter- 
pretation is consistent with the observation 
that increases in unemployment for the 


population as a whole during the depression 


of 1929 brought increased numbers of per- 
sons into the gainful worker group. 
However, some rather striking exceptions 
to the high labor force rates of Negroes have 
been observed in the r940 census returns. 
Sterner has remarked that the nonwhite 
male labor force rate in several large cities is 
lower than the white male labor force rate.° 
Of ninety-one cities in the United States 
with populations of 100,000 or more, fifty, 
or more than half, show a lower nonwhite 
than white male labor force rate.” The rural 


acteristics of the Population (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943), p. 47 (hereafter referred 
to by the short title, Characteristics of the Popula- 
tion). 


s U.S. Office of the Administrator of the Census 
of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occu- 
pations: 1937, Final Report on Total and Partial 
Unemployment, Vol. IV: The Enumerative Check 
Census, by Calvert L. Dedrick and Morris H. 
Hansen (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1938), pp. 109-13. 

6 Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1943), pp. 31-32, 359-61. 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, 1940: Population, Characteristics 
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nonfarm United States taken as a whole, the 


Northeastern and the North Central States 
regions, and the rural nonfarm South and 
West are all characterized by a lower non- 
white than white male labor force rate.® 


TABLE 1* 

DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NON- 
WHITE MALE AND ALL CLASSES MALE 
LABOR FORCE RATES IN EIGHTY:+SIX LARGE 
CITIES USING TOTAL AND NONINSTITU- 
TIONAL POPULATION AS BASE, 1940 











NUMBER OF CITIES 
(x) 
DIRECTION OF 
DIFFERENCE: (2) (3) (4) 
NonwaitEe RATE { Noninstitu-} Change 
Total K š 
minus ALL Population tional Using (3) 
CLASSES RATE p Population | Instead of 
as Base 
as Base (2) 
Positive....... 34 46 69 
Negative...... 5o 37 9 
No difference. . 2 3 8 
Total....... 86 86 86 
, 





* Based on Characteristics of the Population, Part I, p. 170; 
and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, 1940: Population, Special Report on Institutional Popula- 
tion 14 Years Old and Over (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943), pp. 131~32. In each case the base includes only 
males fourteen years old and over, Differences to three decimal 
places are recognized, 


It is important both to the study of race 
relations and to the understanding of work 
habits in general to investigate the circum- 
stances of this apparent reversal of an estab- 
lished generalization. 

Institutionalization, inability to work, and 
school attendance-—If nonwhites have more 
than their share of males in institutions or 
incapacitated for work, then they have a 
smaller number of potential workers to draw 
from, and this might offer an explanation 
for the low labor force rate. The effect of dif- 
ferences in institutional rates may be tested 


of Persons Not in the Labor Force Fourteen Years and 
Over (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1943), pp. 17—30 (hereafter referred to by the short 
title, Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor 
Force). 


8 Characteristics of the Population, Part I, p. 170. 
One city with a population of 100,000 or more is 
omitted as having less than one hundred male 
Negroes fourteen years old and over in the popula- 
tion. 
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by changing the labor force rate from a base 
of total population fourteen years of age and 
over to a base of total xoninstitutional popu- 
lation fourteen years of age and over. This 
operation has been performed for eighty-six 
cities of 100,000 population and over, with 
the results summarized in Table 1. 

Since nonwhites are institutionalized in 
four-fifths of the cities in larger proportion 
than the rest of the population (col. 4), in- 
stitutionalization must be recognized as one 
of the factors depressing the nonwhite labor 
force rate. But column 3 shows that institu- 
tionalization is not a sufficient factor to ac- 
count for all or even most of the difference 
between nonwhites and the rest of the popu- 
lation in the cities in which the nonwhite 
rates are lower than the rates for “all 
classes.” ; 

Since data on inability to work? are not 
available for cities, statistics fcr large areas 
must be used. The labor forc2 rates have 
been recomputed on a base omitting those in 
institutions, unable to work, and in school,?° 


TABLE 2* 


NONWHITE AND ALL CLASSES MALE LABOR 
FORCE RATES CORRECTED FOR INSTITUTION- 
ALIZATION, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, AND IN- 
ABILITY TO WORK, UNITED STATES AND 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, 1940 








Norra Crn- 


UNITED STATES 
TRAL STATES 
Base UsED 


All Non- |} All Non- 
Classes} whites | Classes] whites 











Total male population} 79.1 | 80.2 
Except in schools, in- 
stitutions, or unable 


to work........... 


79.0 | 77.9 


94-6 | 95.6 | 94.7 | 94-9 


* Based on Characteristics of Persons No: in the Labor Force, 
pp. 17-18, 22~23. In each case the base includes only males 
fourteen years old and over. 

9 The designation ‘unable to work” is applied to 
‘persons unable to work because of permanent dis- 
ability, chronic illness, or old age” (Characteristics 
of Persons Not in the Labor Force, p. 2). ` 

to The lesser proportion of young nonwhites in 
school raises their potential labor force rate and in 
part offsets the influence of institutionalization and 
inability to work. For discussion of this factor see 
Turner, op. cit., pp. 92-93- 
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for the North Central States, as a region 
with a low nonwhite labor force rate, and the 
total United States (Table 2). The changed 
base raises the nonwhite rate relative to the 
total in both cases and brings the nonwhites 
rate higher than the white in the North 
Central States. Thus differences in institu- 


TABLE 3* 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF AGE DIF- 
FERENCES TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NUMBER OF 
NONWHITE MALES. IN THE LABOR FORCE, 
UNITED STATES, 1940 











Variable Number of Percentage of 
i Workers Difference 
Influence of age. . —30,580 — 71.4 
Residual........ 73,340 171.4 
Total......... 100.0 


42,790 


* Computed by the expected cases method, usirg only date 
for males not in institutions, in school, or unable to work, from 
Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, p. t7. 
tionalization and inability to work might be 
considered an adequate explanation of low 
nonwhite labor force rates, except for find- 
ings with regard to age distributions. 

Age factor —To what extent may differ- 
ences in age distribution also tend to lower 
the nonwhite labor force rate? An answer to 
this is provided in Table 3, which sum- 
marizes an ‘expected cases”™ analysis, 
measuring the contribution of age differ- 
ences to the difference between the nonwhite 
labor force rate and that of.the total popu- 
lation. The summary shows that age differ- 
ences, along with institutionalization and 
inability to work, reduce the nonwhite labor 
force in relation to the total population. 


Consideration of the age factor is not 


complete, however, without a comparison 
of nonwhite and total labor force rates, hold- 
ing age constant by specific age groups. 
Table 4 presents such labor force rates for 
the total United States and the North Cen- 
tral States. These show that, between the 
For explanation of the method of “expected 
cases” as used in this paper see zbid., pp. 24-55, and 
“The Expected Cases Method Applied to the Non- 
white Male Labor Force,” a forthcoming article. 
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ages of twenty and forty-five for the United 
States and twenty and sixty for the North 
Central States, the nonwhite labor force 
rate is still less than the total population 
rate, in spite of corrections already made. 
Thus the differences originally observed re- 
appear and require further explanation. 
Two features of the age distribution are 
worth noting. First, it is those age groups in 
which the labor force rates are highest, the 
economically most important ages, that the 
nonwhite rate is lower than that for “all 
classes.” Second, the age distribution of 
positive and negative differentials between 
nonwhite and “all classes” rates takes a con- 
sistent pattern with no alternating of posi- 
tive and negative differentials from age to 
age such as would lead one to suppose that 
the age variations weré of a random nature. 
Marital status and household relationship. 


TABLE 4* 


NONWHITE AND ALL CLASSES MALE LABOR 
ForRcE RATES EXCLUDING PERSONS IN 
SCHOOL, IN INSTITUTIONS, OR UNABLE To 
WORK, BY AGE, UNITED STATES AND NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES, 1940 


UNITED STATES ponte CENTRAL 








STATES 
AGE 

All Non- All ‘Non- 
Classes | whites Classes | whites 
I4-I§...... 46.3 67-3 4I.I 45.6 
IO-17...... 79.8 86.7 19.7 82.3 
LBHIO eA ce ais 92.9 93-2 93.1 03.2 
20-24.....- 96.9 96.4 97.2 95.8 
25-29...... 98.0 97-5 98.2 96.6 
30-34. ..--- 98.3 | 97-9 | 98.5 | 97.2 
35744.----- 98.0 | 97-7 | 98.4 | 97-1 
45-54. 4-00. 97-1 97-2 | 97-5 | 96.2 
55-759... 95-5 | 96-7 | 95.8 | 95.6 
60-64...... gr.6 95.0 92.0 93.9 
65-74.. .... 76.7 90.2 75.7 76.0 
75 and over.| 50. 78.6 49.0 59-9 
Total....]; 94.6 95.6 94-7 94.9 





* Based on Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, 
pp. 17-18, 22-23. 


—Marital status and household relationship 
are known to be related to labor force par- 
ticipation. Summarizing from data to be 


ments s 


Tem te 
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published elsewhere,” differences in marital 
status depress the nonwhite labor force rate 
by nearly 1.5 per cent, while differences in 


household relationship have an almost in- © 


significant effect; but, when age is held con- 
stant, each of these differences raises the 
nonwhite labor force rate slightly. Thus, 
taken alone, marital status takes its place 


TABLE 5* 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LABOR FORCE RATE 
AND EMPLOYMENT RATE IN NINETY-TWO 
CITIES, FOR WHITE AND NEGRO MALES, 
1940 





Type of White Males | Negro Males 
Relationshipt in 92 Cities | in 90 Cities 
Fieger urena oan -355 .236 
A EE E TE .105 -106 
Regression equation. .| X1=7.16-++ | Xi=73.58+ 
858X .089X2 


* From data in The Labor Force, Part I, pp. 61 and 63. 

t X: designates the proportion of males fourteen years old 
and over who are in the labor force, and Xa designates the pro- 
portion of males in the labor force who are employed. 


} Two cities were omitted in the correlations based on Negro i 


rates because the cities had less than one hundred male Negroes 
in the Jabor force. 


with age, institutionalization, and inability 
to work as an influence related to a low non- 
white labor force rate. But it adds nothing 


to the influence of age and actually sub-. 


tracts slightly from the impact of these 
other factors. 

Employment and labor force rate.—Be- 
cause of earlier findings concerning a rela- 
tionship between employment level and 
gainful worker rate, the character of the re- 
lationship of labor force to employment 
should be explored. It is possible to do so by 
correlating employment rates with labor 
force rates, using the ninety-two cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more as units of 
analysis. Table 5 presents two such correla- 
tions, one between white male employment 
and labor force rates and the other between 
Negro rates. 

The correlations are significant at the .o1 
level for whites and at the .os level for Ne- 
groes, and they are positive. Thus, if em- 


n “The Expected Cases Method Applied to the 
Nonwhite Male Labor Force.” 
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ployment be assumed as the mdependent 
variable, the labor force rate is Ligher where 
employment is higher. 
Two types of interpretations suggest 
themselves. On the one hand, i= there were 
an error in census-taking such that a fairly 
constant proportion of persons who are real- 
ly unemployed are reported as not in the la- 
bor force, such a positive correlation would 
be expected. On the other hand, employ- 
ment rate may be taken as an index of job 
availability, and it might be concluded that 
some persons are marginal to the labor 


> force, seeking work when jobs are available 


and withdrawing from the labor force when 
getting a job appears to be dificult. If the 
latter interpretation were justified, the high 
Negro unemployment should considerably 
depress the male labor force rate. 
Assuming the latter interpretation, how 
important an effect does this relationship 
have on the Negro labor force rate? Substi- 


TABLE 6* 


DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WHITE 
AND NEGRO MALE LABOR FORCE RATES IN 
NINETY-ONE LARGE CITIES, BEFORE AND 
AFTER ADJUSTING FOR DIFFERENCES IN 
EMPLOYMENT RATES, 1940 





Nummer cr CITIES 


DIRECTION OF DIFFER- 


ENCE: NEGRO minus 
Negro Rates 


Waitt RATE Unadjusted Adjusted for 
Rates 
Unemployment 
Positive........... 34 62 
Negative.......... 53 27 
No difference... ... 4 2 


* Computed from data in The Labor Fo-ce, Part I, pp. 6r 
and 63. Differences to three decimal places ate recognized. 


tuting the white employment rate for X, in 
the Negro regression equation (Table 5) will 
give X, equal to what the Negro labor force 
would be if the Negro employment rate 
were as high as the white rate. This has been 
done for ninety-one cities with populations 
over 100,000. Table 6 shows a considerable 
increase in the number of cities in which the 
Negro labor force rates are higher than the 
white rates when the adjusted rates are used. 
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As a statistical observation this must be re- 
garded as suggestive rather than conclusive, 
since the standard error of estimate about 
the regression between employment and la- 
bor force rates is quite large, rendering only 
very large differences significant. 

Usual occupation—-A high rate of em- 
ployment in seasonal work has been sug- 
gested as an explanation for a low nonwhite 
labor force rate.” If it is valid, this associa- 
tion should be revealed by an occupational 
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census figures will refer to the proportion of 
all those who do work from time to time (ap- 
proximately gainful workers) who were 
working or seeking work during the census 
week of 1940. ; 

An expected cases analysis shows that, 
for the entire United States, the nonwhite 
occupational distribution is conducive to a 
lower labor force rate than the total popula- 
tion. And it is enough to change the propor- 
tion of nonwhite gainful workers who are in 


TABLE 7* 
NONLABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION BY USUAL OCCUPATION, MALES, 1940 











(1) (2) (3) Nonwasor Force RATE 
USUAL PERCENTAGE Mirator 
Occurationt NonwHITE RATE (4) 7 (5) (6) 
Total Ages 25-34 | Ages 35-44 
Domestic.......... 63 134 058 032 033 
Service............ 25 129 033 O15 013 
Farm labor........ 21 141 093 024 023 
Other labor........ 2I 354 .036 o16 O17 
Farmer.t.......... 13 032 033 oro alo 
Operative......... 06 135 024 oro OII 
Profession......... 03 .058 040 o21 O17 
Craftsman......... 03 .150 031 .O10 oro 
Protective......... 03 1055 O41 .O10 O12 
Clerical. .......... 02 £093 035 .O10 OII 
Proprietor......... or 033 035 .008 Orr 





* From U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census cf the United States, rogo: Population, The Labor 


Force (Sample Statistics), Usual Occupation (Washington: Government Printing Office, rç 


), PP. 28~29, 


33-34, 54755, 60~-6r. All rates are based on the experienced labor force plus those not in the labor force, 
but excluding persons for whom no usual occupation was reported, including both whites and nonwhites. 


t For the complete occupational titles see the above reference or any of the volumes of the Sixteenth 


Census. 


analysis. Furthermore, if the association of 
employment rates with labor force partici- 
pation is general in character, occupations 
with high unemployment rates should show 
low labor force rates, and nonwhite concen- 
tration in particular occupations should 
have an effect on nonwhite labor force rate. 

The only data which give occupations for 
persons not in the labor force are the sample 


statistics on “usual occupation.” These data 


report usual occupations for slightly over 20 
per cent of men not in the labor force. This 
20 per cent, added to the experienced labor 
force, constitutes very nearly the “gainful 
workers,” as defined in earlier censuses. 
Thus the findings possible from published 


13 Sterner, op. ctt., p. 31. 


the labor force by about 0.007. Inspection 
of column 4 of Table 7, however, suggests 
that most of this association may be due to 
the high nonlabor force rate of farm labor. 
When only nonagricultural occupations are 
included, the association remains in the 
same direction but is only sufficient to ac- 
count for a o.cor change in nonwhite labor 
force participation. 

The finding, then, supports the impor- 
tance of seasonal labor in agriculture in de- 
pressing the labor force rate. But an exami- 
nation of column 4 does not indicate that 
lator force rates are higher at lower socio- 
economic levels or in the occupations in 
which nonwhites are concentrated to any 
marked extent. 
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Nonparticipation inthe labor force has 
several possible meanings, however. Retire- 
ment in old age and nonworking among the 
youngest ages require different interpreta- 
tions from nonlabor force participation 
among men of the usually productive ages. 
Columns 5 and 6 of Table 7 present non- 
labor force rates by usual occupation ‘for 
men from twenty-five to thirty-four and 
from thirty-five to forty-four years of age. 
With age thus held constant, nonlabor force 
participation is higher in the occupations 
where nonwhites are found in greatest pro- 
portion. Nonwhite figures using this age 
breakdown are not available, but it may be 
inferred that the nonwhite occupational dis- 
tribution in conjunction with the occupa- 
tion-specific labor force rates depresses the 
nonwhite labor force rate in. these age 


brackets. 


Two points are worthy of note concerning 


the above findings. First, the relationship” 


holds for the central age groups, or roughly 
those in which nonwhite labor force rates 
remained low after removing several other 
factors. And, second, irregularity of labor 
force participation is brought in as a new di- 
mension. This treatment deals only with 
persons who have been in the labor force‘and 
are presumably still capable of working. 
Irregularity of work.—It may be proposed, 
then, that labor force rate differentials re- 


. lect in part regularity of work-seeking and 


attitude toward work. A “casual” attitude 
toward work might characterize nonwhites 
disproportionately if such an attitude were 
associated with high unemployment rates 
and low occupational position. Such a casual 
attitude would be reflected in periodic with- 
drawal from the labor force, lowering the 
labor force rate and widening the gap be- 
tween labor force and gainful workers. 

An indirect assessment of this possibility 
may be made through examining the propor- 
tions of men not in the labor force in the 
census week of 1940 who reported having 
worked in 1939.4 Of the total male non- 
labor force of the United States (except per- 
sons in institutions, in school, unable to 


14 This approach was-suggested by Philip Hauser. 


work, or engaged in own home housework), 
17.0 per cent reported having worked in 
1939, while 26.3 per- cent of nonwhites so re- 
ported. This suggests greater irregularity 
on the part of nonwhites. Addition of per- 
sons with work in 1939 to those in the labor 
force in 1940 and computation of new rates 
still leaves the nonwhite rates lower between 
ages twenty-five and forty-five, indicating 
that this relationship is insufficient in size to 
account for ańy large portion of the differen- 
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tial rates at these intermediate age levels.. 


However, two qualifications enter. The data 
on work in 1939 are known to be unreliable, 
so that they might either conceal or exag- 
gerate a large white-nonwhite differential. 
Furthermore, these data report work in 1939 


rather than labor force participation. If all - 


persons who unsuccessfully sought work at 
sometime in 1939 were added, it is probable 
that the white-nonwhite differential would 


be accentuated because of the unequal in- ` 


cidence of unemployment on the two 
groups. 


The analysis suggests two general groups 
of factors which depress the nonwhite male 
labor force rate. First, there are some fairly 
objective circumstances, such as high rates 
of institutionalization and incapacity to 
work, a differential in age distribution, and 
employment in seasonal agricultural labor. 
Second, there seems to be an economic or so- 
cioeconomic factor disclosed in the rela- 
tion of unemployment and occupation to la- 
bor force participation, possibly through ir- 
regular work-seeking. It is this latter group 
of findings which gives this report signifi- 
cance beyond mere labor force study and 
suggests implications for the theory of in- 
dustrial motivation and work attitudes. 

Following this line of reasoning, the data 
are seen to be consistent with a thesis ad- 
vanced by Allison Davis. He contends, on 
the basis of interviews with lower: work- 


_ing-class people, that the long-continued and 


extreme economic deprivation of the lowest 
socioeconomic groups in American society 


15 Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, 
D-73- 
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-leads to a “culture” “state, of mind” 
which does not regard regular employment 
at so high a value as conventional or “mid- 
dle class” Americans are accustomed to re- 
gard it. These people work for a period and 
then “live off” relatives and friends, so that 
they would not be regularly in the labor 
force. 

This theory is consistent with both the 

- correlation between labor force rates and 
employment rates and the association of la- 
bor force rate with. usual occupation. High 
unemployment in a city may mean relative- 
ly large numbers of persons who do not share 

the conventional values regarding work. 

And the lower labor force rates within the 
occupations which rank lower in the socio- 
economic scale are especially consistent with 
this hypothesis. 

However, such an interpretation must.be 
reconciled with the fact that for the United 
States as a whole and some age groups, non- 
white labor force rates are higher than the 
white rates. An explanation may be pro- 
posed in terms of the difference between 
participation in the labor force from time to 
time (called “worker rate”) and the labor 
force rate for any given week. It is suggested 
that at lower socioeconomic levels a smaller 
proportion of workers are in the labor force 
at a given time, excluding voluntary retire- 
ment in old age. It is also proposed that 
the Negro worker rate will be found to be 
higher than that of the whites, even in most 
of the areas in which their labor force rates 
are lower. Undoubtedly fewer Negroes are 
retired or on pensions. Certainly fewer have 
other sources of income independent of their 
~ work. The resources of the Negro communi- 
ty to support the, permanently indigent or 
`- the partly disabled are probably less than 

1 Allison Davis, “Motivation of the Under- 
privileged Worker,” in Industry. and Society, ed. 
William F. Whyte (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947); pp. 84-106. 
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those of the white community. Fewer Ne- 
groes have wealthy relatives to support 
them. These and other conditions may put a 
greater proportion of Negroes in the labor 
force from time to time but not necessarily so 
many more at any given moment. A possible 
item of support for part of this hypothesis 
comes from the data used to make Table 7. 
Twenty-two and nine-tenths per cent of 
nonwhites as compared with only 20.7 per 
cent of whites not in the labor force reported 
usual occupations. 

So long, then, as nonwhites have a greater 
proportion in the all-worker category than 
whites, they are likely to have a higher pro- 
portion in the labor force during any given 
week, even though the excess of nonwhite 
labor force over white labor force may not 
be so great as the excess of nonwhite workers 


-over white workers, But in those categories 


of population in which. the white and non- 
white worker rates are most nearly equal, 
the nonwhite labor force rate is most likely 
to appear as less than the white. This is con- 
sistent with the findings by age groups. The 
nonwhite labor force rates are lower than 
the white rates in the intermediate age cate- 
gories, those ages in which the white partici- 
pation in the labor force is at a maximum. 
This is also consistent with findings not re- 
ported in this paper that, relative to white 
rates, nonwhite labor force rates are lowest 
in those marital status and household rela- 
tionship brackets in which the labor force 
rate for the total male population is highest. 

This entire hypothesis must be regarded, 
however, as altogether tentative. The pos- 
sibility of a consistent error in reporting la- 
ber force status must not be overlooked. It 
is the correspondence between these findings 
and those of interview research, however, 
that makes the interpretation appear highly 
plausible. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE EMPIRICAL CONFIRMATION OF THEORY 


: October 12, 1948 
To the Editor: 

It is not often possible, unfortunately, to 
bring to factual test the theoretical proposi- 
‘tions of sociology, and yet two of the gen- 
eralizations made in Dr. Rose’s paper, “The 
Selection of Problems for Research” (A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, November, 1948, 
pp. 219-27), are clearly corroborated by 
some findings of empirical sociology. 

The limited scope of statistical results 
not based upon adequate sampling proce- 
dures is recognized by all careful students. 
While we seek a sound basis for generaliza- 
tion to a universe by the procedures of ran- 
dom sampling, it is a fact that in experi- 
mental sociology the samples used can sel- 
dom be random. The reason is that, when 
an experimental design is set up to observe, 
under conditions of control, the difference 
between an experimental group that receives 
treatment and a control group denied this 
treatment, we’are obliged to deal with a de 
facto situation. This is to say that in experi- 
mental studies of work relief versus direct 
relief, public low-rent housing versus slum 
living, etc., the scientific observer cannot 
control the administration of the relief pro- 
grams, or the housing program, as the case 
may be; he has to accept this program as a 
social force to be measured, and he has also 
to accept the selective conditions that de- 
termine the type of human beings who are to 
receive the treatment. The mores of wel- 
fare programs limit the situation to one in 
which the beneficiaries are persons who satis- 
fy certain criteria of eligibility, the most 
important of which is need; and consequent- 
ly it is not possible to randomize the selec- 
tion of cases to receive treatment. One can 
hardly expect the administrators of private 
or public programs to select randomly 


groups in order to provide the research stu- 
dent with proper conditions for scientific 
observation and generalization from his 
studies. 

Since randomization is the chief device 
used to provide a basis for scientific generali- 
zation from a sample to its universe, as well 
as the chief device to control unknown fac- 
tors, the observer who wishes to test the ef- 


fects of some social program of treatment by 


experimental design is denied these advan- 
tages. The result is that under present limi- 
tations of method, each experimental design 
tends to be a closed system. At the moment, 
the chief hope of more general confirmation 
lies in the repetition of experimental study 
under similar conditions and in the obtain- 
ing of similar results; for, as Dr. Rose states 
the situation, there are as yet no universals 
at the cultural level. 

Another point in Dr. Rose’s paper which 
deserves consideration is this: Problems of 
contemporary and practical importance are 
found on all sides, and `every one of them is 
in urgent need of objective analysis and de- 
scription. This is the reason why attempts 
have been made to use experimental designs 
in the study of such problems as work relief 
versus direct relief, low-rent public housing 
versus slum living, etc. The Frequent criti- 
cism of sociological research as being too 
academic and too theoretical to assist civic 
leaders and welfare administrators in their 
efforts to resolve their practical problems 
would be answered in considerable measure 
if research sociologists would more frequent- 
ly turn their energies to observation, de- 
scription, analysis, and explanation of preb- 
lems of contemporary and practical impor- 
tance. Although to the practical administra- 
tor the question “What shouid be done?” is 
of paramount importance, once he has de- 
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cided to do “What should be done,” his ac- 
tion program supplies the research sociolo- 
gist with an opportunity to study “What 
will happen when so and so is done.” Since 
all such action programs are trial-and-error 
experiments at best, they constitute one of 
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the most promising areas for research; and, 
as Dr. Rose points out, they satisfy the cri- 
terion of contemporary and practical im- 
portance. : - 

F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


“DE-MYTHING” THE REGULAR-SERVICE MYTH 


j 
September 20, 1948 
To the Editor: 


If a member of the regular service of to- 
day’s Navy wished to summarize his com- 
ments on the article entitled “The Regular 
Service Myth” by Dr. Hugh Mullan, which 
appeared in the January, 1948, number of 
the, American Journal of Sociology (LIII, 
276-81), he might simply say that the arti- 
cle was written about two decades too late: 
the author’s description of the ideology, the 
social structure, the traditions and the whole 
“regular-service myth” would contain a cer- 
tain element of truth and justice if it had 
been applied to the Navy of twenty years 
ago or more. But there is no hint anywhere 
that he was writing about anything but to- 
day’s Navy, except in the historical treat- 
ment, in which it is made plain that there 
have been no changes of significance in the 
last hundred years and that (so long as the 
regular officers can prevent it) there never 
will be any changes. 

In justice to Dr. Mullan, it is presumed 
that the observations upon which he bases 
his thesis were made some twenty years ago, 
when he was a midshipman at the Naval 
Academy, during (or before) which period 
some of his views might have been accepted 
as specious, or even shared, by many honest 
and intelligently critical members of the 
regular service of that day. Not that the par- 
ticular variety or subspecies of humans 
studied by Dr. Mullan has become com- 
pletely extinct—either in or outside the 
service—but to state that it is the prototype, 
the predominant and characteristic part of 
the service- group, is as reasonable, or un- 
reasonable, as to say that the population of 
Chicago is composed predominantly of gang- 


sters, that the gangster is the typical Chi- 
cago citizen. 

Dr. Mullan’s regular-service officer, Army 
or Navy, is a sort of Colonel Blimp—stuffy, 
weighted with mediocrity, tied to tradition 
both emotionally and, perforce, for his eco- 
nomic security; he belongs to an “artificial” 
group because “there is no real basis for his 
existence”’—i.e., in normal times of peace, 
Therefore, he is cut off from the natural 
(civilian) world of progress. He has little in- 
terest in, or knowledge of, developments in 
the industries, sciences, arts, philosophies, or 
anything else that is the life and living urge 
of a normal, intelligent, public-spirited citi- 
zen. The solidarity of his group “is based on 
kinship, tradition, occupation and gains in 
security” because “his welfare is dependent 
on the welfare of the group.” If he is a staff- 
corps officer, he is no less a member of the ex- 
clusive club with artificial and restricted in- 
terests, isolated from all civilian contacts. 
The Navy civil engineer, doctor, or supply 
officer “‘subjugates his specific professional 
interests to the regular service structure,” 
for he must be an officer first—then an engi- 
neer, doctor, or supply expert. 

The regular-service officer, according to 
Dr. Mullan, builds up and maintains a 
myth of his importance and superiority. He 
must promote and maintain it because 
through it he gains the security of his retired 
pay at the age of sixty. (The actual age is 
sixty-two, but we shall not quibble over a 
matter of two years.) This he accomplishes 
simply by constricting his viewpoint and his 
field of interests and by conforming with all 
regular-service traditions. 

It goes beyond that. His wife and children 
are in it too. They, too, must “cherish and 
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maintain” the myth. In their teens the 
“Army Brat” and “Navy Junior” must be- 
come security-minded and start aiming for 
the Academy and a regular-service commis- 
sion in order that they, too, can gain the 
inner sanctum and retire at sixty. The 
daughters, with Mother’s guidance and 
connivances, will get smart and make a 
play for the newly commissioned third- or 
fourth-generation regular-service second 
lieutenants and ensigns who have been voted 


most likely to uphold the traditions, restrict. 


` their interests, and keep their minds suffi- 
ciently simple, dull, and narrow so that they 
-© will be receiving retired pay checks for the 
support of themselves and their wives after 
_ they each have passed the age of sixty and 
` their respective menopauses. i 
This facet of the social structure, one 
would think, would make for a good deal of 
inbreeding, such as one finds in our legend- 
ary hill-billy areas; and that ought to help 
a lot because it leads, in the course of a few 
generations, to a large percentage of feeble- 
minded persons among the offspring, and 
this surely should foster the perpetuation of 
the breed, its traditions, mores, exclusive- 
ness, and economic securities and should 
promote the general contentment in a circle 
in which, according to Dr. Mullan, ‘life be- 
comes humdrum and the future is foretold.” 
When his observations are applied to the 
present-day Navy, they seem to this writer 
to fall, with very few exceptions indeed, into 
two classes: (a) conditions that no longer ex- 
ist or (b) conditions which exist but which 
have complete counterparts in all other pro- 
fessions and walks of life in modern Ameri- 
can social and economic structures. This 
second class is mentioned in order to bring 
out the fact that the officer group of the 
regular service of today is not a unique or 
“artificial” group; that it cannot be peculiar, 
special, or remarkable in any respect if it 
, does not differ essentially from all the other 
social and economic groups of modern 
American society. 
As to the “solidarity ”’(of regular- service 
officers) “based on kinship, tradition, occu- 
pation and gains in security,” of course 
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there is a certain solidarity. Perhaps not the 
cohesive strength that is to be found in the 
United Mine Workers’ Union for “gains in 
security,” or in any other of the trade-un- 
ions or farm blocs, or in any of the hundreds 
of professional and business leagues whose 
members today make up the largest part of 
our adult population. The solidarity of offi- 
cers is less intense, both as to.occupational 


„types and for the purpose of “gains in secu- 


rity,” than that found in the organizations of 
the medical or legal professions or among 
such groups as merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, school-teachers, policicians, etc. 
They all have their’ guilds, granges, unions, 
societies, clubs, meeting halis, women’s 
auxiliaries, boards of governors, ‘and what- 
nots to “promote, maintain, ard to cherish 
their types of kinship, tradition, occupation 
and gains in security.” 

“The individual finds his welfare depend- 
ent upon the welfare of the group.” What 
individual today is not dependent upon the 
welfare of his group? Regulations affecting — 
the stock market affect the operations of 
every broker in the country. Farm subsidies 
affect every farmer. Price and rental ceilings ` 
can affect every merchant and landlord. 
Civil-service wage decisions can affect every 
postal clerk. Union wage settlements can 
affect every laborer. Freight-rate decisions 
can affect every person connected with 
transportation, including stockholders. Ev- 
ery lobby in Washington is there to further 
the interest, and protect the security, of 
some special group and all the individual 
members of that group. The bank president 
is dependent on the welfare of his group. So 
is the tramp, the burglar, and the racketeer. 

What oldster, not economically independ- 
ent, is not in favor of an old-age-pension sys- 
tem? This question gains emphasis and 
meaning when applied to persons whose oc- 
cupations have been those witk incomes that 
never could permit retirement without some 
old-age-pension provision in the employ- 
ment ‘contract. Even with his complete as- 
surance against strikes, lay-offs, or any form 
of income stoppage through unemployment, 
illness, or business depressions during his 
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whole active service career, the regular-serv- 
ice officer could not possibly build up, out of 
his earnings, an annuity that would give 
him an economic independence when he 
passes his age of employability. The only 
way he can achieve it is by the service sys- 
tem of retirement. Without it (under present 
salaries) he would not enter the Army or 
Navy—and there would be no Army or 
Navy. 

We do not say that a desire and an effort 
for (or the achievement of) economic secu- 
rity is right or wrong or good or bad—we say 
that there is nothing “artificial” or abnormal 
about the desire, that it is not peculiar to 
military officers or to any other occupational 
group. As a matter of plain fact, it is appar- 
ent that the military officer is less interested 
in economic gains than are the members of 
most other occupations. Economic gain is 
about the last and least thing he can realize 
in his chosen career, and if it is one of his im- 
portant objectives in life, then he is indeed a 
fool to enter such a career. 

It is only in recent years, and to a sub- 
stantial extent only since the recent war, 
that there has been a loss of the traditional 
security against unemployment in the serv- 
ice. Now that the new promotion system is 
in operation, an even flow of promotion is 
accomplished by periodic elimination of 
sizable groups in each rank. At intervals of 
about every five years an officer can now ex- 
pect either to be promoted or to be dropped. 
This system of promotion, of course, has its 
imperfections. With its operation in the 
hands of fallible humans, there will always, 
and inevitably, be a certain number of de- 
plorable mistakes, both in the elimination of 
some good ones and in the failure to elimi- 
nate some bad ones. But, whatever it does 
or does not accomplish, it removes the “fore- 
told future and humdrum existence” which 
Dr. Mullan finds so objectionable and which 
injects a large element of uncsrtainty into 
the careers of officers. 

Just how this new expectancy, or phase of 
insecurity, compares with employment in 
‘comparable civilian felds, such as large and 
complex corporations and industries, cap- 
not be said here, but it is presumed that the 


young officer of today views his chances of 


“staying with the company” in about the 
same light as he would in starting his em- 
ployment with any civilian corporation. In 
any case, he cannot view it as they viewed 
it back in Dr. Mullan’s day in the Navy. 
As to.contacts with the civilian world and 
breadth of interests, it would not be pos- 
sible today to survive in the service for long 
without them. These revolutionary increases 
in diversity of interests and civilian relation- 
ships started with the advances in aviation 
and the other mechanizations and scientific 
devices of war before the end of World War 
I. Now they have entered the fields of elec- 
tronics, nuclear physics, new psychological 
concepts in personnel problems, and every 
conceivable area of modern technical and 
scientific endeavor in which intense profes- 
sional specialization is the order. Each off- 


cer, and a large portion of the enlisted per-’ 


sonnel, must be highly skilled in some spe- 
cial branch and must appreciate the impor- 
tance and values of all the other specialties, 
whether related closely to his own specialty 


. or not. 


This development has resulted in a pro- 
gram in which thousands of officers of all 
branches of the service are each year in stu- 
dent status at the great civilian universities 
throughout this country. There is constant 
collaboration, consultation, and the conse- 
quent business and social relationships be- 
tween military officers and the civilian au- 
thorities in the untold numbers and kinds of 
fields of science, industry, commerce, law, 
languages, public relations, etc. Much oi the 
scientific and technical research of today is 
financially sponsored and assisted by the 


_Inilitary services and is actively participated 


in by service officers working beside and on 
the same levels with the civilians. 

As to kinship there are, as Dr. Mullan 
says, a great many instances where the 
“Navy Junior” or “Army Brat” follows his 
father’s profession. But in this we see noth- 
ing remarkable or “artificial” because it is 
observed in every other form of occupation. 
Perhaps it is less extensive in the service 
than elsewhere. We have no current sta- 


tistics on it. But we should like to point out . 


i 
+ 
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a factor or two that bear on it. In past years 
the decision of an officer to send his son to 
one of the service academies (his son being 
willing—and able to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations) was made because it was a free 
ride through college and there was no other 
way, the family budget being what it was, 
by which the son could be put through col- 
lege. Moreover, the father (and sometimes 
the mother—but not quite so often or so 
much) liked the life and thought that the 
son would-—and sometimes the son did. 

When service daughters married service 
officers it was, we would venture to say, 
about go per cent of the time a simple mat- 
ter of propinquity, as it is and always has 
been with almost all marriages almost every- 
where. Some of this starts at the time of 
graduation at the academies under colorful 
and touching scenes and in atmospheres 
filled with sweetness, glamor, and romance; 
and the couples live—in a surprisingly high 
percentage of these marriages—happily ever 
after, albeit through some pretty tough and 
hard years. 

We believe that the trend in recent years 
has shown a decline in the relative number 
of service sons who have entered the profes- 
sion of their fathers. The economic returns 
and the prospect of economic security in a 
service career do not compare well enough 
in competition with the present-day offer- 


_ ings of many civilian careers to make the 


service career attractive in this era of living- 
cost inflation. The service son today just 
does not fancy a life of what amounts to 
genteel poverty through the long years 
ahead, even if they do lead, according to Dr. 
Mullan, to that golden period of his declin- 


. ing years beyond the age of sixty-two—if he 


can stick it that long. _ 

This picture of the unpromising financial 
outlook coupled with the enormous responsi- 
bility for human lives, values of property, 
and a host of intangibles that will be pyra- 
mided on his shoulders as he goes along will 
not draw many—service sons or others— 
except those who have a burning love for 


this type of life or who might prefer it for 


any one of a thousand reasons that cannot 
well be understood by anyone but the pre- 
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ferrer—and often enough he dozs not have 
much insight into his own motivation. 

Traditions and customs fall, for the most 
part, into three classes: the good and indis- 
pensable, the unnecessary but innocuous 
and pleasant, and the vicious and harmful. 
We should like to think, and believe we are 
correct in thinking, that the first of these 
will stay. We have in mind things like cour- 
age and devotion to duty—come hell or high 
water—and love of country and its symbols. 
Traditions of the last class we despise and 
decry and think that they have either gone 
or are on their rapid way out. Here we think 
of such things as hazing, a legal and actual 
crime, long since outlawed at the academies; 
a caste system of the sharp and inflexible 
lines of twenty years ago or more—lines that 
made possible indignities that are no longer 
tolerable or unchallenged in today’s social 
order—the lines have been growing thinner 
and Jooser during the last twenty years; 
abuses and arrogancies of authcrity in some 
places, these spots becoming smaller and 
fewer because they are more resented 
throughout the service and are harming and 
making ridiculous anachronisms of the of- 
fenders; the double-standard code of be- 
havior and discipline for officers and enlisted 
men and an archaic court-martial system 
and code of penaties which are already well 
on their way to reconstruction; the now ob- 
solete dress uniforms—the silly, unneces- 
sary, oppressively expensive and outlandish 
Graustarkian opéra bouffe creations that 
burdened the backs and budgets of officers 
in Dr. Mullan’s day. The last war was won 
in khaki and dungarees, without benefit, in 
many sectors, of neckties or even of coats or 
shirts. 

What caste there is has not Leen retained 
for the sake of having a caste but for the 
sake of having a service that will function. 
A very large part of the student body of the 
academies today has come from the enlisted 
“caste,” having arrived there through com- 
petitive examination. And a large share of 
the appointments and commissions in the 
line of the services today are held by young 
men who never saw the academies. Some 
fifty thousand Freshman college students 
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now compete each year for about three thou- 
sand new places on the rolls of the naval 
R.O.T.C. A certain share of these will later 
elect to remain in the Navy and will serve 
their careers on a new basis of equity with 
the Academy graduates. 
From much that has been written here, 
one may arrive at the (erroneous) conclusion 
` that the service life of past decades was 
mostly bad. Some of it was bad. The phases 
that Dr. Mullan has described—those that 
existed, and to the extent that they existed 
—were bad. But, all in all, it was a wonder- 
ful life. There was much of it that was whole- 
some and constructive for the mental and 
physical equipment of the enlisted men. The 
typical and predominant ones—officers and 
enlisted——-were fine men and fine Americans, 
the ones you never heard much about ex- 
cept when the fortunes of war made them 
conspicuous. 


We older people of the regular servicere- . 


gret the passage of many facets of the good 
life we knew thirty years ago or more, but 
we are glad that the service has come along 
with the times, has taken on the new look, 
the new ideology with the new technology, 
the new close relation with the civilian 
world and interests—because, if it had not 
done all these things, it would be of very 
little use to our country today. 

R. P. Parsons 
District Medical Office 
Twelfth Naval District 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


REJOINDER 


l September 24, 1948 
To the Editor: 

I appreciate Captain R. P. Parsons’ let- 
ter which comments upon “The Regular 
Service Myth.” The evolutionary process 
which he so glowingly describes as occurring 
in the Navy today is due, I think, to three 
‘ factors: (x) intrinsic, pressures which modify 
from within; (2) extrinsic, pressures which 
modify from without, dictated by ex-Navy 
personnel; and (3) the nation’s reaction of 
fear to a constant and continuing threat of 
war. The intrinsic factors are very probably 
minimal, as service policy rests in the hands 
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of senior regular-service officers, and these 
would-be officers of twenty-five years or 
more of service. Captain Parsons states that 
some of my views “might be accepted as 
specious or even shared” by members of the 
service twenty years ago. These members of 
twenty years ago and earlier are the policy- 
makers in today’s greatly expanded service. 

My “field work” in the services is not 
limited to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. It includes enlisted time in the United 
States Navy, reserve time (five years) Unit- 
ed States Army Engineers, and reserve and 
regular time in the United States Army 


Medical Corps. I returned to the service in . 


1941 and saw the mobilization of emergency 
officers and remained in five years seeing re- 
deployment and demobilization. This gave 
me the unique advantage of being able to 
study the Army from two different perspec- 
tives—regular and reserve. I tried to include 
in my article all services, not just the Navy. 

I attempted to depict the modal per- 
sonality of a group which is subjected to 
certain unique institutional pressures. Fur- 


‘ther, I attempted to identify these institu- 


tions generally and to show how these par- 
ticular institutions help form the regular- 
service officer’s personality. And still fur- 
ther, I attempted to show the differences be- 
tween this modal personality and that of 
civilians of the same over-all culture. I be- 
lieve that all groups and subgroups such as 
enumerated by Captain Parsons would be 
studied in this fashion and that if the insti- 
tutions were different the resulting modal or 
subgroup personality would be different also. 

I attempted to be objective and to omit 
moral judgments. There can be no doubt 
about the integrity, sincerity, bravery, etc., 
of the regulars; about the success of the regu- 
lar service in terms of national security; and 
about the need for change within the regular 
services. i 

I focused upon the reasons for rigidity 
within the regular-service group and the re- 
sults of such rigidity upon the personalities 
involved. 

Hues Muuan, M.D. 

1217 Park Avenue - 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Journal has been asked to announce 
that John E. Owen is at work ona biography 
of the late Dr. Charles A. Ellwood of Duke 
University, begun at Dr. Ellwood’s request. 
Mr. Owen requests that any readers with 
personal recollections of Dr. Ellwood send 
to him any biographical information such as 
authentic anecdotes and reminiscences, also 
any comments on his contributions and his 
place in American sociology. Address Mr. 
Owen at 466 West Thirty-fifth Street, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
following grants have been made: $10,000 to 
the University of Minnesota to assist in the 
program of interdisciplinary research being 
undertaken by the Laboratory for Research 
in Social Relations; and $130,000 to the So- 
cial Science Research Council, in support of 
a program, begun last year, of fellowships 
and travel grants for research in foreign 
countries. 


Central New York Sociological Society— 
At a meeting. of sociologists held in May at 
Syracuse University, the Central New York 
Sociological Society, which had been: inac- 
tive during the war, was reconstituted. The 


following officers were elected for the aca- 


demic year 1948-49: president, Nelson N. 
Foote, Cornell University; secretary, Carter 
A. Woods, Wells College. 


University of Chicago.—Five universities 


` in addition to the University of Chicago 


have affiliated with the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University for one 
year of experimental work. The activities or 
the affiliates will be governed by a board oi 
directors on which the Center and each ot 
the six universities will be represented. The 
present directors are: Philip Hauser, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Robert Merton, Colum- 
bia University; Robin Williams, Jr., Cor- 


nell University; Don Cahalan, Denver Uni- 
versity; Samuel Stouffer, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Thomas McCormick, University of Wis- 
consin; and Clyde Hart, National Opinion 
Research Center. Each of the universities 
has contributed a substantial sum to provide 
the nucleus of a research fund which may be 
supplemented from other sources as research 
activities get under way. 

The Merrill Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Financial Knowledge has given the 
Center an $80,000 grant for a three-year 
program of research to be undertaken jointly 
by the Bureau of Business ard Economic 
‘Research at. the University of Illinois and 
the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago. The Merrill 
Foundation grant is to be supplemented by 
an approximately equivalent contribution 
from the Bureau. The subject of the research 
is the psychology that underlies the deci- 
sions of businessmen and the effect of their 
attitudes on business development. 

Louis Wirth spent two weeks in Paris in 
October as representative to the UNESCO 
Commission on Tensions. He was in confer- 
ence with the commission on the problem of 
what contribution social science could make 
toward understanding and mirimizing ten- 
sions between nations. 

Herbert Goldhamer is on leave of absence 
for the year to serve as a member of the staff 
in the field of social science of the RAND 
project in Washington, D.C. 

Three new members of the staff are Ralph 
Ireland, Tomatsu Shibutani, and Buford 
Junker. 


Columbia University —Memorial service 
for Professor Ruth Fulton Benedict (1887- 
1948) was held on November 4 in the offices 
of the Viking Fund. 


Cornell University.—Sociology courses are 
now being offered by three divisions of the 
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university: the department of rural sociol- 
‘ ogy in the College of Agriculture, the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and the 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Leonard S. Cottrell has been appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences but 
will continue as chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. Edward A. 
Suchman will act as executive officer with 
him. ` 

Members of the department at present 
are Alexander Leighton, Morris Opler, and 
Robin Williams, Jr., professors; Milton Bar- 
ron, Allan Holmberg, and Edward Suchman, 
assistant professors; John Adair, Milton 
Barnett, Leila Calhoun, Nelson Foote, and 
Clifton White, instructors. At the School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations are 
John W. McConnell and William F. 
Whyte. Professors Louis Guttman and R. 
Lauriston Sharp are on leave of absence. 
They are engaged in research projects in 
Palestine and Siam, respectively. ; 

The Rockefeller Foundation is subsidiz- 
ing a three-year study of the intergroup re- 
lations of a near-by community, for which 
John Dean has been appointed field director. 
A Carnegie Corporation grant is being used 
over a period of five years to study the im- 
pact of Western technology on primitive 
peoples. 


Hood College.—Andrew G. Truxal was in- 
stalled in October as the president of Hood 
College. Dr. Truxal came from Dartmouth 
College, where he had served as professor of 
sociology and chairman of the department 
of sociology. He is an ordained minister of 


the Evangelical and Reformed church, with , 


which Hood College is affiliated. 

In succeeding Dr. Henry Irvin Stahr, Dr. 
Truxal is the third person to head the insti- 
tution since it was organized in 1893 as the 
Woman’s College of Frederick, Maryland. 
In 1913 the college was renamed Hood in 
honor of Mrs. Margaret E. S. Hood, who 
gave the ground which forms the nucleus of 
the present campus. 
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Indiana University—Dinko Tomasic has 
returned to the department. His latest book, 
Personality and Culture in Eastern European 
Politics, is announced for midwinter publi- 
cation. 


Michigan State College—C. P. Loomis, 
head of the department of sociology and an- 


-thropology, was elected president of the 


Rural Sociological Society and the Society 
for Applied Anthropology. 

A list of publications of the Social Re- 
search Service and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is now available. Among items 
included are monographs and reports by 
E. A. Schuler and C. R. Hoffer on health; 
educational sociology by Wilbur Brookover 
and Fred Thaden; marriage and the family 
by Judson Landis; farm labor conditions 
and membership relations of co-operatives 
by Duane Gibson; rural-urban fringe by 
Christopher Sower; extension methods and 
research by Paul Miller; population, soci- 
ometry, and acculturation by Allan Beegle 
and C. P. Loomis. 

Solon Kimball has resigned to become 
head of the department of sociology at the 
University of Alabama. Kenneth Tiedke, of 
Columbia University, has taken over Solon 
Kimball’s anthropological work in the Ex- 
periment Station and in the department. 

Alex Sim, last year’s Hinman Fellow in 
the department, has returned to Quebec, 
where he is carrying on a study of a French- 
Canadian community. 

Eduardo Arze, State Department Fellow 
in rural sociological extension methods, re- 
turned to Bolivia after having completed 
his work for the Master’s degree. 

Graduate research assistantships for use 
in the area program research evaluation 
work of the department were awarded to 
Reed Powell, now in Costa Rica, Alex Sim, 
and Wade Andrews. 

Teaching and extension assistantships 
were awarded to the following: Faye Blake- 
ley, Walter Boek, Betsy Castleberry, Lin- 
wood Hodgdon, Fu-Ju Liu, Joseph H. 
Locke, Clara H. Lowe, Sheldon Lowry, and 
Thomas Poffenberger. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Mississippi State College -—Work in rural 
sociology comprising teaching, research, and 
extension has recently been initiated. Har- 
old F. Kaufman, formerly of the University 
of Kentucky, has been appointed to the 
Thomas L. Bailey Professorship, and Harald 
A. Pedersen, now completing his doctorate 
at the University of Wisconsin, has become 
an assistant professor. The Bailey Professor- 
ship was set up to commemorate the work 
of a late governor who was active in the 
rural life movement in the state. 


National Planning Association —Of in- 
terest to sociologists is the recent publica- 
tion by the Association of The Role of Up- 
rooted People in European Recovery by Jane 
Perry Clark Carey. Price $1.00. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society ——Officers 
for 1948-49 are: president, W. F. Cottrell, 
Miami University; vice-president, A. R. 
Lindesmith, Indiana University; secretary- 
treasurer, H. O. DeGraff, University of 
Akron; editor of the Okio Valley Sociologist, 
Brewton Berry, Ohio State University. 

The Society accepted the invitation of 
Wayne University to hold its 1949 meeting 
in Detroit. 


University of Pennsylvuania.—The degree 


~ of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred 


ee ne 


upon James H. S. Bossard by Muhlenberg 
College at the Alumni Day exercises, held in 
October, in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. 


The Psychodramatic Institute —The fourth 


conference sponsored by the Moreno 
Clinic and the Psychodramatic Institute 
will take place December 26, 27, and 28, 
1948, at Beacon, New York. The program 
will be: first day—psychodrama and hypno- 
drama; second day—sociodrama and axio- 
drama; and third day—sociometry and 
group psychotherapy. For further informa- 
tion write Moreno Clinic, Beacon, New 
York. 
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Roosevelt College.—St. Clair Drake gave a 
series of six public lectures which started in 
October on “Racial Patterns and City Life” 
on his recent studies of Cardiff and Liverpool. 

Howard Becker visited Rogsevelt Col- 
lege in November and December to give 
evening lectures on Occupied Germany, par- 
ticularly the current educational problems, 
and to lead an afternoon seminar on “The 
Role of Values in the Social Sciences.” 

S. C. Gilfillan is teaching a course, “In- 
vention and Social Change,” which is being 
offered for the first time. 

Natalie Rogoff is teaching part-time in 
the department of sociology. 


Social Science Research Council.—-New 
officers for 1948-49 are: Robert Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chairman; Pendleton 
Herring, president; Leonard Ccttrell, Cor- 
nell University, vice-president. Sheppard 
Clough, Columbia University, secretary; 
and Wendell Bennett, Yale University, 
treasurer. Sociologists who are members of 
the Council are E. W. Burgess, Leonard 
Cottrell, P. M. Hauser, Kimball Young, and 
Donald Young. 


Social Security Administration.—Medical 
and Hospital Services Provided under Prepay- 
ment Arrangements, Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 1941-42, by Margaret C. 
Klem, Helen Hollinsgworth, and Zelma A. 
Miser, is the title of the recently published 
report of a study of the physicians’ care in 
the office, home, and hospital ani hospitali- 
zation received by subscribers and their de- 
pendents eligible for care under prepayment 
arrangements at Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. The report shows the serv- 


ices received during each study year and the 


extent to which the various age and sex 
groups reduced their request for service dur- 
ing the seeond study year. It also contains 
data on services received by individuals and 
families over a twenty-four-month period. 
The report is for sale at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
$1.00 a copy. A short summary is on sale at 
five cents, 
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Sociometric Institute, Inc.—A new educa- 
tional and research center in marriage and 
family relations has been opened as a divi- 
sion of the Sociometric Institute of New 
York City. 


Stanford University —Walter Greenwood 
Beach, professor emeritus of sociology, died 
October 6, 1948, in Pasadena, California, 
after a long illness. Born in Granville, Ohio, 
May 20, 1868, he broke from his strongly 
religious background after graduation from 
Marietta College and went to Harvard for 
his M.A. There and in subsequent graduate 
work at Stanford he developed an interest 
in sociology. In 1898 he joined the faculty of 
the State College of Washington, where in 
1917 he became dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. Meanwhile he had served for 
some years on the faculty of the University 
of Washington. In 1920 he came to Stan- 
ford, where sociology and socialism had long 
been considered synonymous. By 1933, 
when he retired, he had through patience 
and persistence broken down this traditional 
misconception of the discipline. 

A physically slight and deceptively mild- 
mannered man, Professor Beach was forced 
by circumstances to devote most of his 
career to administrative work. In this he 
served as a promoter of sociology, and the 
present status of sociology in the Pacific 
Coast universities is in considerable measure 
an outgrowth of his early endeavors. At 
Stanford he was for the first time able to 
engage in research and writing. His pub- 
lished works include: Introduction to Soci- 
ology and Social Problems, 1925; Social Aims 
in a Changing World, 1932; Oriental Crime 
in California, 1932; American Democracy 
and Social Change (with others), 1937; 
Growth of Social Thought, 1939; The Govern- 
ment of the United States (with others), 1941; 
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and Democracy and Social Policy (with 
others), 1945. At the time of his death he 
was endeavoring to complete a work on the 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of 
American democracy. 


Tuskegee Institute —Oliver C. Cox, of the 
department of sociology, won the 1948 
George Washington Carver Award for his 
book Caste, Class and Race: A Study in 
Social Dynamics. ; 


Wayne University—The department has 
added three instructors to its full-time staff: 
Juliana Reese Schamp, formerly of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Charlotte F. 
Green, formerly at the University of Iowa; 
and Morris Showel, who has been studying 
ai the University of Chicago. 


Willamette University—The addition of a 
second full-time instructor has made it pos- 
sible to revise and expand the offerings of the 
department of sociology and anthropology. 
Courses in basic scientific principles and 
processes include principles of sociology, so- 
ciety in transition, general anthropology, 
population and migration, collective be- 
havior, human ecology, ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds and relationships, and two 
courses on the local culture—cultural de- 
velopment of the Pacific Northwest and so- 
cial forces in the Pacific area. 

John A. Rademaker continues as chair- 
man of the department. 

Alfred W. Sheets has joined the faculty as 
assistant professor of sociology. 
= M. E. Moore, director of the Salem 
Y.M.C.A., is a lecturer in fields of social 
work. 

Frederick Cords has joined the staff as 
lecturer on social group work and history 
and organization of the Y.M.C.A. 
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The Social System of the Modern Factory. The 
Strike: A Social Analysis. By W. LLOYD 
Warner and J. O. Low. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 245. $3.00. 


In this, volume—the fourth of the “Yankee 
City Series’—the authors examine one of the 
most highly specific and troublesome patterns 
of behavior in the modern community—the 
strike. As they themselves point out, the strike 
represents a revealing crisis situation, a format 
of group conflict typical of—and perhaps only 
of—advanced industrial society. 

Explicitly the authors make their study of 
the strike in Yankee City an integral link in 
their investigation into the mainsprings of mod- 
ern social behavior. The questions they ask 
about the immediate crisis in Yankee City they 
direct also toward “other similar crises in 
American life”; they see the answers leading us 
“into the more fundamental questions about 
the nature of our industrial society.” Certainly 
the strike that shut down the shoe factories of 
Yankee City in March, 1933, embodied all the 
aspects of a critical turning-point in the com- 
munity’s life. Before this, there had been no suc- 
cessful strikes, and indeed few strikes at all in 
Yankee City, nor had any union gained a foot- 
hold among the city’s workers. In 1933 the 
strikers held their lines for a month; they even- 
tually secured community support; the union 
they joined effectively trounced management; 
and Yankee City changed “from a nonunion to 
a union town.” 

In seeking to discover why, the authors give 
full weight to all the familiar considerations. 
They grant the impact of the depression; they 
concede that “unionism” on the threshold of the 
New Deal era was “in the air.” But these eco- 
nomic and political factors merely set the stage 
for what was to happen in Yankee City. The 
i unfolding drama had its source in a long and 
complex history revolving about the economic 
development of the comunity and its social 
superstructure. 

Thus Yankee City had moved from the mari- 
time callings that occupied most of its people, 
through a period in which textile manufacturing 
; assumed dominance, to the latter-day concen- 


` 
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tration upon shoe production. Shce production 
had, in turn, been radically affected by modern 
mechanization, division of labor, breakdown of 
skills, increasing “‘style” consciousness, migra- 
tion to west and south, and transfer of control to 
outside finance and mercantile chains. But, un- 
til very recently, the social structure of Yankee 
City retained a stability potent and effective 
enough to withstand the shocks of these disinte- 
grating forces. Even in 1933, indeed, the mem- 
ory of individual shoe employers of the genera- 
tion just gone was invoked by botk strikers and 
management. The whole community felt that if 
those old-time manufacturers had only lived, 
things would have gone differently. 

At any rate, long-term economic and socia’ 
change and the depression of 1933, in the au- 
thors’ view, combined to transform Yankee 
City’s shoe strike into a microcosm of the strike 
—of what makes industrial man, whether as 
worker, manager, or citizen, behave as he does 
in these crises. By that time the workers had 
been separated from their tools, their products, 
and their managers; their age-grade skill hier- 
archy had been threatened by mechanization 
and the division of labor; their group status in 
the community had deteriorated. On the other 
side, Yankee City management had become the 
“hired men” of absentee ownership, finance, and 
marketing. In the same way, Yankee City folk 
had generally lost control of their own destiny 
to horizontal associations of unions and busi- 
ness organizations. 

It is impossible to convey briefly the richness, 
the quantitative exhaustiveness, and the sense 
of complexities this analysis imparts to the pat- 
tern of behavior we call a strike. This is a note- 
worthy study—intensive, focused, and yet wide- 
ly stimulating—which no student cr practition- 
er of social relations and industrial behavior 
should neglect. 

If I would make any criticisms, they would 
be concentrated upon the surrounding infer- 
ences, so to speak, drawn from the findings 
rather than from the meaty substance of those 
findings themselves. Such inferences deal with 
the probable content of yesterday as well as 
the probable direction of tomorrow. 
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In the first place, the authors do not answer 
all the crucial questions raised by their own 
thesis about the factors in Yankee City’s past 
that become for them the causes behind present- 
day discontents. Thus, in tracing the history of 
Yankee City, they relied first upon interviews, 
local town historians, and original documents. 
They interpreted their “local” findings under 
the influence of Durkheim’s Division of Labor in 
Society and the Material Culture and Social In- 


stitutions of the Simpler Peoples by Hobhouse, - 


Wheeler, and Ginsberg. Still later, they con- 
sulted the work of professional historians and 
economists, particularly Samuel Eliot Morison 
and John R. Commons. Certainly no one would 
quarrel with such documentation or theoretical 
background for the explorations of a field study. 
But to some degree the authors fail to probe the 
full implications of their theories for their con- 
crete facts. For instance, one of the most illumi- 
nating patterns of reaction uncovered in this 
strike was, to my mind, the symbolic role played 
in it for all concerned by the three dead shoe 
manufacturers and social leaders whom the au- 
thors call Caleb Choate, Godfrey Weatherby, 
and William Pierce. “These managers of men 
were gods” in the sentiment of strike-bound 
Yankee City. Yet their life-histories as strategic 
elements in the social superstructure traced in 
chapter viii present inconsistencies with the 
forces behind the strike as traced in prior chap- 
ters. If mechanization and division of labor, if 
the undermining of the workers’ skill hierarchy, 
if outside financing, if the machine leasing sys- 
tem, if such factors fueled the unrest that ex- 
ploded into the strike of 1933, then how ‘ex- 
plain the revered memory of Caleb Choate, who 
organized, after the Civil War, the first shoe fac- 
tory with division of labor under one roof, who 
introduced the McKay stitching machine, who 
began business on an investment of a hundred 
dollars and received’ further financial support 
from Davis Cole—true, still a member of an old 
Yankee City family, but one who made his for- 
tune in Boston—and who may thus be described 
as “outside capital”? l 
Why, in a word, does the pioneer who intro- 
duced into his community so many of the disin- 
tegrating factors that come to fruition in the 
strike of 1933 still remain for all concerned a 
prestige symbol? Why do the two leaders who 
followed him in continuing the disintegrating 
trends also continue to be revered community 
symbols? There must be reasons that would 
themselves constitute highly significant social 
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data. But the authors do not uncover them for 
us by an exploration of fact and myth. Is it sole- 
ly because they stayed in Yankee City, partici- 
pated actively in its communal life, and took 
care of their own people? Is it because Caleb 
Choate was always “fair,” if forbidding, and 
William Pierce talked man to man with his 
cutters? If so, certainly these facts would seem 
guideposts for building sound relations between 
management and men. Or if Choate and his two 
successors are symbols of an idealized past, 
might not that whole past be idealized in the 
taoughts of living but dissatisfied men? Did 
Caleb Choate face any adherents of the Knights 
of St. Crispin among his workers, the militant 
union of those days which was revolting elsewhere 


against the very changes Choate was making in | 


Yankee City? If not, why not? 

The authors do not meet this question di- 
ractly. Instead they derive the long-term influ- 
ence of economic and technological changes 
upon the shoe workers from their theoretical 
sources, while they recorstruct the role of the 
old-time shoe employers from interviews with 
present-day men and the records of local his- 
torians. As a result, the two sets of data are 
never reconciled; we do not see the community 
at the critical turning-points to which it was 
trought by the disintegrating innovations intro- 
duced by the “social integrator,” Caleb Choate 
and carried forward by his successors, the 
equally “integrating” titans, Godfrey Weath- 
erby and William Pierce. 

To such a criticism, the authors might valid- 
ly reply that their whole study really furnishes 
the answer. It seems to say that, as long as a 
local community retains an integrated social 
structure by which close and responsible inter- 
personal relations are maintained between its 
leaders and its ranks, it can be insulated from 
the overtly disintegrating impact of large-scale 
economic and technical change. But, once that 
social structure is gone, the external forces final- 
ly undermine the internal society. The long- 
gathering harvest of erosion reveals itself. A 
vacuum has been created into which rush all the 
bewildered frustrations and unreasoning hos- 
tilities of men without social moorings. A strike 
becomes then a natural cutlet for these frustra- 
tions anf hostilities. 

Yet if this be the central finding of their 
study, the authors give it only incidental con- 
sideration in their conclusions, which they title 
expressly “Blueprint for Tomorrow.” The blue- 
print projects the future social organization not 
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only of industrial America but of the whole mod- 
ern world. Essentially it extends over these far 
wider orbits the same expanding controls, gen- 
erated by the same economic and technological 
forces, that have now finally destroyed the sta- 
ble social organization of Yankee City. 

As the authors see this shape of things to 
come, the growing conflict between management 


and men within the nation must end in the sub- 


jugation of one of the contestants by the other, 
or in increasing government intervention, or in 
some eventual reintegration of all three now 
separate systems. From this, “unless catas- 
trophe overtakes us,” there is evidence to be- 
lieve that “the power to compose labor diffi- 
culties will move beyond national governments 
to an international government locus.” For 
present-day chaos stems not so much from 
“ideological differences” as from the failure to 
create a social organization that encourages co- 
operation “around the common enterprise of 
making the world socially inhabitable.” Techno- 
logical processes already exist to implement 
and necessitate such co-operation. But the inter- 
national economic system thus projected also 
implies vertical extensions of control “which in- 
crease the social distance from the bottom to 
the top of the institutional hierarchies.” Such 
economic hierarchies must eventually be coun- 
terbalanced by the international development of 
church, associational, and political hierarchies. 
This “tomorrow” will probably not warrant the 
label of “Communist,” or “Fascist,” or “capi- 
talist.” But, whatever its ultimate nature, it 
will be a hierarchical society, controlling the 
destinies of the diverse peoples of the world— 
and so requiring “lines of authority and respon- 
sibility” beyond anything before known “‘n the 
history of man.” 

Now it may well be that these predictions 
chart an underlying and perhaps inevitable 
drift. They can draw support, moreover, from 
some of the findings of Yankee City. But do 
they not also slight some other of its findings, 
and indeed that particular finding we may fairly 
describe as central in its whole thesis? If the 
shoe workers and other citizens in Yankee City 
resent with such frustrated bitterness the new 
controls over their destinies by “absentee own- 
ers” in New York and Boston, how wäl they re- 
act when “the power to compose labor diffi- 
culties [moves] beyond national governments to 
an international government locus”? The au- 
thors themselves warn us that “rational’’ plan- 
ning in.this “hierarchical” world society of the 
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future must reckon with the essential nature of 
individual man or, as they term it, his “species 
behavior.” If human satisfactions. as they fur- 
ther point out, still lie within the experience of 
the family and the local community, do not the 
findings from Yankee City that these local units 
have been undermined by regional and national 
“hierarchies” pose fateful questions that must 
be answered in any blueprint of expanding hier- 
archies on a global scale? 

But can we yet generalize from the findings 
of Yankee City that stright-line expansions up- 
ward and outward constitute the sole direction 
of evolving social, economic, and technical or- 
ganization? Does Yankee City experience, for 
instance, support the generalization that “the 
unions have developed and combined into larger 
units” which unify the working class into an 
economic group animated increasingly by ‘“‘feel- 
ings that all workers are alike” and “irrevocably 
opposed to management”? It jusi so happens 
that shoe workers are continuously split into 
rival unions—A.F. of L., C.I.0., aad independ- 
ents. The American union “movement” as a 
whole is similarly split, politically as well as 
economically. The American worker still acts, in 
other words, like most other American citizens, 
No ideology or unifying sentiments beyond the 
American democratic tradition have won wide 
following; and, if the authors prove the upper 
classes insecure and badly split, the facts prove 
the working classes similarly fragmented even 
behind the “growing power” of union organi- 
zations. 

In the same way, I do not feel that we can 
yet generalize an “irrevocable” opposition even 
to the “absentee owners.” Contrary trends may 
be observed, as was impressed upon me during a 
recent field trip through the Southwest oil in- 
dustry. Against the absentee owners of these 
giant companies, the relatively small “mer- 
chants” of New York and Bostcn, hated by 
Yankee City, loom petty indeed. Some thirty 
years ago, after the violence of Ludlow, the 
Rockefellers became symbols of the “irrevo- 
cable” bitterness fully potential in the absentee 
ownership, the “social distance,” that these au- 
thors describe in Yankee City. But then the ab- 
sentee owners changed course. One of my own 
early studies explored their experiment with em- 
ployees representation in their Cclorado prop- 
erties—coal and steel. The bitterness then had 
not been much attenuated. But today I found 
the Baton Rouge refinery of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, for instance, a modera example of 
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the kind of integrated community Yankee City 
might have been in the days of Caleb Choate. 
Close interpersonal relationships bind the men 
in all ranks. Some 60 per cent of the refinery em- 
ployees conduct their own businesses—real 
estate, insurance, restaurants, movie houses, 
filling stations, etc. Indeed, it would be hard to 
gauge whether the men saw their business ven- 
tures as supplemental to their jobs or vice versa. 
Finally, while certain functions and over-all de- 
cisions indubitably reside in New York, consid- 
erable decentralization leaves a wide area of sig- 
nificant control within the local community. 
Other corporations are similarly experimenting 
with programs of decentralization, not only be- 
cause of the human problems which have arisen 
with bigness, but also because bigness does not 
always bring efficiency and effectiveness. 

One should not generalize too widely from 
these trends any more than from those seen in 
Yankee City. But one may at least ask whether 
such corporate adjustments do not justify infer- 
ences on the potentialities of absentee owner- 
ship quite different from those the authors base 
upon Yankee City. Be that as it may, does nota 
major problem lie in discovering how to decen- 
tralize modern activity so that the local com- 
munity may retain a meaningful interactive 
system as well as a sense of control over its own 
destinies, while recognizing membership in 
larger social structures—regional, national, and 
international? Certainly the findings of this 
study underscore the central importance of this 
problem. Perhaps the volumes yet to come in 
the “Yankee City Series” will explore it more 
fully. : 
B. M. SELEKMAN 
Harvard University 


Organization and Management. By CHESTER I. 
BARNARD. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xi+ 244. $4.00. 


Why Men Work. By ALEXANDER R. HERon, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. ix+ 197. $2.75. 

These volumes have a number of common 
characteristics. Their authors are both practical 
men of affairs—successful businessmen who 
have achieved renown in their vocations. Both 
authors have written extensively; both have 
concentrated their writings in the personnel and 
ndustrial relations field. Each has maintained 
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long-time intellectual associations with the uni- 
versities whose presses have published these as 
well as earlier works of theirs. Finally, both au- 
thors deal, in the present volumes, with the 
same problem—how effective participation is 
developed in an organization. While Barnard 
extends his analysis to cover any kind of formal 
organization, Heron discusses this problem spe- 
cifically from the standpcint of business. * 

Barnard, whose Functions of the Executive is 
already a classic, has brought together in this 
volume a series of his selected papers. The last 
four essays of the book, “On Planning for World 
Government,” “A Review of Barbara Woot- 
ton’s Freedom under Planning,” “Education for 
Executives,” and “Functions and Pathology of 
Status Systems in Formal Organizations” have 
all been previously printed in standard publica- 
tions. Therefore, this review will deal principally 
with the first five essays. 

Barnard’s concept of organization is that of 
systematically co-ordinated interaction, con- 
tinuous in time, of two or more individuals. 
“Thus, I reject the concept of organization as 
comprising a rather definite group of people 
whose behavior is coordinated with reference to 
some explicit goal or goals. On the contrary, I 
include in organization the action of investors, 
suppliers, and customers or clients. Thus the 
material of organization is personal services, i.e., 
actions contributing to its purposes” (pp. 112- 
13). At the same time Barnard distinguishes or- 
ganization from institution, folkways, and 
mores, Thus he points out that “cooperative be- 
havior is largely instructed, practiced, habitual, 
and timed behavior” (p. 35). 

The underlying concept throughout this en- 
tire selection of essays is what may be called 
“imperatives of organization.” Barnard’s most 
significant contribution to the theory of organi- 
zation lies precisely in this. He constantly comes 
back to the basic proposition that an organiza- 
tion, regardless of its purposes, is characterized 
by internal imperatives affecting decisions and 
actions. Organization leaders make policy and 
determine action in the light of the internal and 
external requirements of their organization (p. 
41). This is essentially a functional viewpoint 
shared by many. But Barnard then goes on to 
analyze the role of leadership and decision-mak- 
ing in organizations. He shows in penetrating 
fashion that, from the standpoint of efficiency 
of operations, the democratic process of govern- 
ance of an organization is inferior to autocratic 
decision-making. This is in no sense to be con- 
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strued as a blanket condemnation of demo- 
cratic government. On the contrary, Barnard 
views democracy as being particularly suited to 
our social ideals in the field of federal govern- 
ment. The author’s purpose is.to lay bare the 
dilemmas arising in organizations which oper- 
ate on the basis of democratic decision-making. 
He points out that co-operation means approxi- 
mate unanimity, while the democratic process 
means decision by division, by vote. Hence, the 
dilemma of consent to a decision, on the one 
hand, and conformity to it, on the other. Demo- 
- cratic decisions, furthermore, are essentially ab- 
stractions. They involve an estimate of undis- 
closed details, As a result, the concrete carrying- 


out of abstract decisions may result in conflict ` 


between action and decision. “A common meth- 
od to avoid such conflict is... to disregard the 
decision. Hence, there is a persistent tendency 
of the democratic process to create illegality and 
thus to destroy itself” (p. 34). A third organiza- 
tion dilemma is the time lag in decision-making. 
“There are three stages: (1) delay in recognising 
the need for decision; (2) time required in mak- 
ing it; and (3) time necessary for promulgating 
and inculcating it” (p. 34). Finally, the demo- 
cratic process, by resolving issues in votes is dis- 
organizing “by inciting political conflict” (p. 
37): 

Applying these ideas to world government 
planning and planning an economy, Barnard 
foresees organization problems which, if solved 
efficiently, destroy democratic participation in 
such planning. But Barnard’s solution to the 
problem of maximum participation in organiza- 
tion is curiously weak. He presents this in his 
first essay, an address given originally in 1935. 
All the other essays are of a later date. Barnard 
urges collective co-operation which, in industry, 
involves the basic step of complete sincerity and 
honesty of managers. A second step is the cor- 
rection of false ideas of the role of welfare work 
and economic incentives in “buying” co-oper- 
ation. 

Perhaps if Barnard had written his analysis 
of industrial relations after the full development 
of his views on organization, he might have re- 
considered his stand on collective bargaining. 
It seems to this reviewer that one views trade- 
unions either as conflict organizations or as in- 
tegral parts of business organization. Historical 
data seem to confirm the former view. In capi- 
talistic countries the trade-unions have been 
predominantly conflict organizations. Under 
fascism or communism trade-unions do not have 
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typical collective-bargaining functions in setting 
wages, hours, and working ccnditions—al- 
though they exist in name to serve quite other 
functions as arms of the state. A point which 
Barnard seems to eschew is that within the or- 
ganized context of society as a whole it is pos- 
sible to structure conflict as well as co-opera- 
tion. The institution of collective bargaining is, 
in fact, a structured and routinized method of 
solving industrial problems. Strikes and indus- 
trial strife are a continuation of collective bar- 
gaining, not the abandonment of it. It is only if 
industrial peace at any cost is viewed as an ulti- 
mate goal that collective bargaining becomes 
socially undesirable or at least wasteful. 

A second point which Barnard might profit- 
ably re-examine is the very structure of our goci- 
ety. It seems characteristic that we participate 
in society in discrete and overlapping segments 
of activity through organizations end organized 
activities. It is the multiplicity of formally or- 
ganized roles which we assume in each segment 
of our life, from earning a living to recreation, 
that distinguishes a highly urban way of life 
from the folk society. It may very well be that 
the sincerity and honesty of managers in their 
relations with employees, which Barnard sets as 
the basic first step to achieve industrial co-oper- 
ation, is brought out and tested only because of 
the organized pressure of a union speaking for 
those employees. The constructive role of the 
union as an important prod to management 
should not be overlooked. 

In this collection of essays Barnard has made 
a highly significant contribution to the litera- 
ture on formal organizations. There are few men 
who combine the practical experience with the 
analytical powers that he possesses. The author 
has made the fullest use of this rare combina- 
tion. 

The central thesis of Heron’s book is that 
men work best when they participate to the 
full in an organization. Starting out with the as- 
sertion that there is gross lack of incentive to 
worker productivity in American industry, he 
points to those devices which will stimulate 
worker participation as the only cure. Adequate 
two-way communication, proper training, satis- 
factory wage levels relative to socially derived 
standards of living, and recognition of the sig- 
nificance of status as a goal are some of the more 
important factors contributing te worker par- 
ticipation. Participation of subordinates in the 
business involves their having a thinking rela- 
tion to the job. This occurs when management 
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is sincerely interested in securing worker con- 
tributions to the solution of problems affecting 
the business. Dealing with the question of par- 
ticipation and decision, Heron says: 


We shall do a lasting injury to our business and 


industrial relations if we fail to distinguish between - 


the right to think and the right to decide. . . . If the 
organization of business and industry is to function 
effectively, the obligation to make decisions must be 
centralized within each operating unit, large and 
small. But if those decisions are to be effectively car- 
ried out, the decisions themselves must be made on 
the basis of all available thinking which is pertinent. 
‘We cannot hope to have a healthy American busi- 
ness body, an effective industrial organism, com- 
posed of distinctly separate units distinguished as 
the workers and the thinkers. We cannot expect, team- 
work from go per cent of the team members if we in- 
sist on telling them that their function is to work, 
ours to think [p. 85]. 


As a polemic against conservative personnel 
administration and a plea for enlightened self- 
interest on the part of industrialists, Heron’s 
volume is effective. The viewpoint against 
which he argues is best illustrated in his own 
words. We are at the halfway point of a revolu- 
tion in employer-employee relationships. The 
archaic management viewpoint can be summa- 
rized in terms of four fallacies. “The first fallacy 
was that these decisions could be best made by 
the owner-manager group alone. The second 
was that the millions whose daily lives were af- 
fected could be told that such decisions were the 
functions of the bosses, without becoming class- 
conscious. The third was that workers would be- 
lieve or continue to believe that the decisions 
were in their interest while they were denied 
both a voice in the decisions and even an under- 
standing of them. Finally, the basic premise 
that management had an inherent right to make 
the decisions has no support in the American 
doctrine of freedom of the individual” (p. 167). 
If this should sound revolutionary, the experi- 
ence of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, of 
which Heron is vice-president and director of 
industrial relations, provides the test. The cor- 
poration is noted for its good industrial relations 
which undoubtedly derive from Heron, their 
chief architect; the company is also very pros- 
perous. This correlation may be more than ac- 
cidental. 

Rosert Dusin 


University of Illinois 
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Patterns of Union-Management Relations. By 
FREDERICK H. HARBISON and Rosert Du- 
BIN. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1947. Pp. ix+229. $3.75. 

The growing influence of labor unions in the 
last fifteen years has focused national attention 
on labor-managment relations. Because of the 
significance of industrial relations, particularly 
in the basic industries, in the functioning of the 
national economy, one is encouraged that sev- 
eral new centers have been established in recent 
years to carry on research and to teach in this 
vital field. Patterns of Union-Management Re- 
lations is a product of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Chicago and was 
written by Frederick H. Harbison, its executive 
officer, and Robert Dubin, its manager. 

This book deals with the relationship be- 
tween the United Automcbile Workers (C.I.0.) 
and two major corporations, General Motors 
and Studebaker. The Foreword states that, al- 
though Harbison is responsible for the General 
Motors chapters and Dubin for the Studebaker 
sections, the work is a joint undertaking in that 
the authors developed the Introduction and 
“Conclusions” together. The reader, however, 
gains the impression that the value of this book 
lies in the specific material in the two separate 
studies rather than in the results of the authors’ 
mutual efforts, since the “conclusions” seems to 
flow directly from the independent researches 
and since the Introducticn is extremely inade- 
quate. ? 

After describing, against the background of 
the history of the auto workers’ unionization, 
the attitudes of U.A.W. and General Motors to- 
ward collective bargaining and after discussing 
their present collective-bargaining relationship, 
Harbison concludes that the areas of conflict 
have been greater than the areas of accord. He 
believes that this has been the outcome of the 
development of the relationship in a “power 
center,” i.e., in a situation in which the corpora- 
tion has the financial resources and the deter- 
mination to offer stiff resistance to union de- 
mands and has substantial influence on other 
automobilke manufacturers. He further con- 
cludes that this has also resulted in concentra- 
tion of power on the union side; internal cen- 
tralizatioit of decision-making and policy deter- 
mination on both sides; greater complexity of 
policy determination; formalization and legali- 
zation of the day-to-day administration of the 
contract to maintain consistency; the develop- 
ment of political overtones and implications; 
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and the impossibility of so-called “free collec- 
tive bargaining” over economic issues, since in 
“power centers” bargaining is not a private af- 
fair but has public consequences and commands 
public attention. 

In contrast with General Motors, the auto 
workers’ relationship with Studebaker is char- 
acterized by effective labor-management rela- 
tions and industrial peace. Dubin has the fol- 
lowing observations to make about this con- 
structive relationship. The company’s competi- 
tive position is comparatively tenuous,’ and 
wage settlements usually follow the patterns 
set by the’major companies in Detroit. The un- 
ion has stability and security in its dealings with 
its membership, the community, and the man- 
agement, whose structure is simple and relative- 
ly informal. Both the company and the union 
have a “problem-solving” approach to collec- 
tive bargaining with little reference to rigid pol- 
icies or formal procedural devices. This is re- 
flected by their attitudes and their. bargaining 
techniques. Both parties want to solve their 
problems rather than win cases; both are flex- 


ible and appreciate that “it takes two to make a. 


bargain.” While they conduct their business in- 
formally, agreements are definite and explicit. 
‘The balance of powet between company and 
union is fairly even, a fact which is mutually re- 
spected. 

„ Anyone with more than a passing interest in 
industrial relations will want to read this book. 
But it will leave the discriminating student of 
industrial sociology dissatisfied with its inade- 
quate definition of relevant concepts, and par- 
ticularly, with the analysis of General Motors. 
In the brief Introduction the authors state that 
the objective of labor-management relations re- 
search is to analyze the impact of the union 
movement. on the business-enterprise system, 
and they raise a number of questions toward 
which their studies of U.A.W.’s relationship 
with General Motors and Studebaker were di- 
rected. But these questions cannot be answered, 
or even properly investigated, without reference 
to a fundamental and more systematically 
elaborated concept of collective bargaining than 
the authors have seen fit to set forth. To be sure, 
they state that their studies show that “there is 
no single concept of what collective bargaining 
is, its area, scope, or appropriate function. If the 
term ‘collective bargaining’ is used to describe 
what transpires between the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and Local 5 of the U.A.W., then a dif- 
ferent term should be coined to designate the re- 
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lationship between General Motors and the top 
command of the same union” (>. 11). But the 
authors must be referring here to the varying 
forms collective-bargaining relationships take or 
to the differing conceptions the individuals or 
groups engaged in it may have. Their finding 
that “there is no single concept of collective bar- 
gaining” in these terms does not dispose of the 
desirable, if not necessary, task of elaborating a 
theoretical framework accounting for the needs, 
strivings, and underlying motivations of the 
groups involved in collective bargaining and the 
role these factors play in the dynamic bargain- 
ing processes. 

It is in the General Motors study that this 
shortcoming is particularly reflected. Harbison 
seems to have been concerned primarily with ex- 
ternal factors and with the company’s and un- 
ion’s more overt expressions of their attitudes 
toward collective bargaining. His conclusions 
may be valid on the level on which the study 
has been made; but, by basing them on what 
seem to the reviewer to be, in some cases, ra- 
tionalizations of the parties’ attitudes and by 
failing to evaluate them in terms of a more fun- 
damental concept of the bargaining processes, 
he seriously limits the value of the General 
Motors findings for sociologists. Furthermore, 
by confining his analysis to this superficial 
level, he has run into difficulty even on this level. 
For example, it is stated: 


Although both management and labor leaders are 
striving for a free society, their ideas of freedom are 
quite different. To management a <ree society is one 
which affords freedom for private enterprise, free- 
dom from the shackles of government or union inter- 
ference in making fundamental business decisions, 
and freedom of economic opportunity for those 
willing to undertake new ventures. This freedom, 
management asserts, makes it possible for private 
enterprise constantly to increase efficiency and pro- 
ductivity which is the keystone cf economic prog- 
ress. To union leaders and the majority of workmen, 
on the other hand, freedom is mor2 commonly iden- 
tified with security. To labor freedom means free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear of loss of jobs, 
freedom from worry about injury, illness and old 
age, a guarantee of the right to employment at fair 
compensation, and a greater share of the proceeds of 
industry. Business wants an econcmy in which eco- 
nomic opportunity is safeguardec; labor wants an 
economy in which security is underwritten. 

The most important function of collection nego- 
tiations between labor and management, therefore, 
is to achieve a satisfactory balence between the 
goals of economic security and economic progress 


Ipp. 197-98]. 
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Harbison states in the first paragraph what 
management’s notions of freedom are and that 
they are identified by management with “eco- 
nomic progress,” and what labor’s conceptions 
of freedom are and that they are identified with 
“security.” As an experienced labor economist, 
he should be in a position and is, in a sense, obli- 
gated to evaluate these points of view more 
critically. But, apparently, he accepts them 
himself, for in the second paragraph he says 
that “the most important function of collective 
negotiations between labor and management, 
therefore, is to achieve a satisfactory balance 
between economic security and economic prog- 
ress.” As a generalization, this dichotomy be- 
tween ‘economic progress” and ‘economic se- 
curity” seems arbitrary and unrealistic and, 
formulating it without further explanation in 
connection with the General Motors situation 
(which Harbison has characterized as relatively 
antagonistic), certainly implies that there is an 
incompatibility between labor’s desire for ‘“‘se- 
curity” and management’s desire for “prog- 
ress.” This kind of thinking is typical of the 
General Motors study. 

Dubin’s analysis of the Studebaker material 
will be considerably more gratifying to sociolo- 
gists. It is better documented and includes not 
only simple but basic economic statistics but 
also sociological data on the work force and the 
community setting in which U.A.W.’s relation- 
ship with Studebaker has developed. Although 
these sections would also have benefited from a 
well-elaborated frame of reference, it is implicit 
where it is not apparent in his treatment of the 
subject that Dubin’s concept of the bargaining 
processes is more comprehensive than Harbi- 
son’s and takes into account more of what are 
likely the important factors. 

Presumably, one of the purposes of the re- 
cently established industrial relations centers is 
to combine the resources of social scientists with 
varying backgrounds to achieve a rounded ap- 
proach to the problems in the field. Patterns of 
Union-Management Relations does not accom- 

. plish this. Perhaps it is too soon to expect this 
much in a field which is, after all, at a very 
early stage of development. The major short- 
coming of this book, however, does not lie so 
much in the lack of integration of the authors’ 
separate backgrounds and approaches as in their 
failure to elaborate a more substantial frame- 
work of analysis for analyzing their findings 
more rigorously. In spite of this, Patterns of 
Union-Management Relations contain a good 


deal of interesting material of considerable value 


to anyone working in this field. 
VERA MILLER 
New York City 


The Labor Force in the United States: 1890-1960. 
By Joun D. Durano. New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 284. 
$2.50. 


This is the kind of scholarly work which best 
fulfils the highest goals of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, its principal sponsor. Durand 
has brought within the covers of this book the 
best available data dealing with the labor force 
in this country. He has tested the existing the- 
ories dealing with a national labor force, com- 
pounded largely by labor economists. Certain of 
the theoretical formulations fall before the data. 
Throughout the volume the author places em- 
phasis on the importance cf knowledge about 
the national labor force as a basis for national 
economic and demographic policy. Finally, in 


four appendixes Durand sets forth in detail the. 


special statistical treatments developed for or 
used in this study. 

As an illustration of the value of this work, 
the analysis of the “additional worker” theory 
covering the behavior of the labor force during 


economic depressions is illuminating. This the-- 


ory holds that the labor force grows during de- 
pressions because the unemployment of chief 
family breadwinners forces wives, children, and 
others, usually not part of the labor force, to 
seek jobs. Durand examines the evidence from 
federal censuses, state censuses, the 1937 Enu- 
merative Check Census, the University of Penn- 
sylvania studiesof the Philadelphia labormarket, 


-and the Monthly Report of the Labor Force fig- 


ures for the war period. He is forced to conclude 
on the basis of the evidence that with respect to 
the theory “both the a priori arguments and the 
fragmentary data are inconclusive and contra- 
dictory” (p. 104). In view of the rather wide 
acceptance of the theory (see, e.g., the com- 
pendium by J. Fredric Dewhurst and Associ- 
ates, America’s Needs and Resources [1947], p. 
540), it is both refreshing and a signal service 
that Durand sought empirical tests of this the- 
ory as well as others. 

The volume is an admirable addition to the 
rapidly growing literature on labor in our econ- 
omy. Fortunately, it goes even beyond the 
initial goal set by the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Labor Market Research 
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to find ways of “overcoming the sharp segrega- 
tion which has hitherto existed between the 
work of population students and of labor econo- 
mists” (p. v). Chapter v, dealing with changing 
customs relating to the employment of women, 
is not the only section which may claim a socio- 
logical orientation. 

ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Labour Conditions in Great Britain: 1750 to the 
Present. By Jurcen Kuczynski. New York: 
International Publishers, 1946. Pp. rox. 
$2.50. 

The author is interested in proving that the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer in a capi- 
talist economy. In his own words: “The chief 
contention in this book is that labour conditions 
under industrial capitalism have deteriorated 
absolutely as well as relatively” (p. 11). 

The dedication of the book is “to the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
who set an example to the scientists of all other 
countries by their determined fight against re- 
action and by their devoted service to progress.” 
The very last sentence of the book reads: “When 
the present urgent drive to increase the politico- 
organizational consciousness of the trade union 
members has succeeded, when the political levy 
is being paid by a rapidly increasing number of 
trade unionists, when the Labour Party begins 
to grow again, and a strong Communist Party 
is affiliated to it, then we can say that such an 
organization of labour furnishes a solid basis for 
the fight for progress and against reaction and 
the interests vested in poverty and misery of 
the people.” 

In between this initial and terminal state- 
ment the author italicizes such declarations as 
the following: “Those who explained that no 
soldiers must be ‘sacrificed’ for the Second 
Front before ‘sufficient metal’ were available, 
should ponder these figures [number of indus- 
trial accidents], should ponder how millions were 
sent into the industrial battle, how within four 
years of war the number of wounded on the in- 
dustrial front was not far from half a million, 
more than two-fifth [sic] of them women and 
juveniles” (p. 173). This was writteg in the sec- 
ond English edition (here reprinted) of the book 
published in 1944, prior to the Normandy in- 
vasion. 

ROBERT DUBIN 

University of Ilinois 
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Local Labor Market Research—c Case Study: 
The St. Paul Project of the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute 1940~1942. By 
DALE YODER and DoNALD G. PATERSON. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. Pp. xvii +226. $3.50. 

This is a summary report of the University 
of Minnesota’s labor-market stud:es of St. Paul, 
designed as a final report and a guide through 
the methodological and administrative prob- 
lems involved in such research. It is an admi- 
rable handbook for those engagec in field work. 

The St. Paul project got its start when the 
mayor’s committee on unemployment was faced 
with a paradox: why did unemployment relief 
continue to be burdensome in the face of high- 
level employment? The university group was 
asked to provide answers, which were sought 
through an extensive series of research projects. 
The original pilot study, discussed in chapter ii, 
raised more problems than it solved. Subse- 
quent detailed studies were desigr.ed to improve 
the quality of data relating to over-all labor- 
force statistics; to devise and demonstrate the 
possibility of a current reporting system on local 
labor supplies through a monthly sample survey; 
to secure empirical evidence covering the fric- 
tions in local labor markets which prevent 
available labor being hired into available jobs; 
and, finally, to uncover factors affecting or de- 
termining demands for labor. Each one of these 
areas is dealt with in a separate cnapter. A final 
chapter deals with the relations between em- 
ployment and unemployment and relief, which 
was the starting-point of the undertaking. 

The project and the general report on it con- 
tained in this book are important for several 
reasons. First of all, the book reveals the diffi- 
culties of co-operative research even with an en- 
tire staff responsible to a single directing agency. 
Unfortunately, the war and termination of fi- 
nancial support made complete fulfilment of 
planned objectives impossible. Nevertheless, it 
is probably true from this experience, at least, 
that the success of such efforts depends upon 
very substantial long-term financial support and 
a stable staff. The turnover of staff on the St. 
Paul studies is acknowledged as an important 
obstacle which prevented success‘ul termination 
of several individual studies. This may suggest 
to foundation directors that important consid- 
eration be given, in supporting r2search, to the 
existence of a stable staff already assembled and 
capable of carrying a proposed study through 
to completion. 
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The St. Paul project, of course,:is important 
for its substantive contributions to the field of 
labor-market analysis. It is certainly true that 
the experiment in current reporting of the labor 
market was highly successful and superior to ex- 
isting methods. Such success costs money. Con- 
tinuous sample surveys of people in the labor 
market are relatively more expensive than other 
reporting methods, but this must be weighed 
against the usefulness of the refined and more 
accurate information achieved. The studies of 
frictions in the labor market and the nature of 
the demand for labor were less fruitful. This 
book wisely considers the results as only sug- 

gestive of what can be done in the field; the au- 
' thors hope that others will follow some of the 
trails they pioneered. The St. Paul labor-market 
studies represent a complete break with the 
theorizing which has long dominated the field. 


- ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Mechanization Takes Command. By SIEGFRIED 
Giepion. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv+743. $12.50. 


Dr. Siegfried Giedion’s stately, interesting, 
and profusely illustrated volume is probably 
the most complete and informing account in the 
English language of the development of mecha- 
nization from ancient times to the present day 
—from Hero of Alexandria to Edison, Ford, and 
the era of automatic machinery. The book deals 
to some extent with the cultural and psycho- 
logical factors involved in the history of mecha- 
nization, the division of labor, the development 
of the factory system, and the growth of scien- 
tific management. The problem of cultural lag 
is not dealt with except incidentally through- 
` out the text and in some brief fragments at the 
very conclusion of the volume. , 

In illustrating how psychological and cul- 
tural factors affect mechanization, Dr. Giedion 
points out that the Greek and other ancients, 
especially the scientists and inventors of Hel- 
lenistic Alexandria, possessed much mechanical 
genius. But they were more interested in pro- 
ducing mechanical marvels and“‘miracles” than 
_ in adapting invention to production or trans- 
portation. This has often been attributed to the 
cheapness of slave labor, but the author be- 
lieves that more important was the Greek out- 
look on life: “Just as we are unable to invent a 
form of relaxation suited to our way of life, the 
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ancients gave little thought to lending their in- 
ventive powers to practical ends.” The interest 
in the miraculous, with some notable exceptions 
such as the Roman baths, pervaded the world of 
invention down into the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The triumph of the utilitarian 
motive and the utilization of invention for pro- 
ductive purposes date from the activities of 
Jacques de Vaucanson (1709-82), the French 
mechanical and industrial genius, and of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, who by 1780, had success- 
fully introduced the factory system into the 
British textile industry. 

Dr. Giedion shows how the mechanization of 
production was based on the development of 
standardization and interchangeable parts by 
Eli Whitney in the manufacture of muskets and 
by many others, such as Linus Yale, Jr., in the 
making of standardized locks. The continuous 
production line, which grew into our automobile 
assembly line, developed from such things as 
the milling process mechanized by Oliver Evans 
about 1785, the mechanization of the baking 
industry after 1830, the use of overhead carriers 
for the dressing of livestock in the slaughter- 
houses of Cincinnati and Chicago following 
1870, and the adaptation of these principles by 
Henry Ford in the automobile assembly line 
following 1913. In the period after 1920 the as- - 
sembly line was adapted to automatic machinery 
in certain operations and industries, thus com- 
pleting the process of mechanization. The effec- 
tiveness of the assembly line was increased by 
the application of the principles ,of scientific 
management developed by Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, Frank B. Gilbreth, and others. 

Dr. Giedion’s discussion is invariably in- 
forming, entertaining, and intelligent, though 
the space given to any particular field seems to 
depend as much on his personal interest therein 
as on its intrinsic importance. He covers the 


- mechanization of agriculture, even including 


artificial insemination, of baking, of dressing 
hogs and chickens, of household furniture and 
adornment (an excessively long section), of rail- 
road service, of household equipment and gadg- 
ets, and of bathing facilities. The history of the 
bath is an important and original contribution 
to social history as well as a record of mechani- 
cal advances. The illustrations. throughout the 
book are remarkably cogent and illuminating. 

In a very few pages at the end of the book, 
Dr. Giedion considers the psychological, cul- 
tural, and sociological implications of his story, 
especially as it relates to the nineteenth-century 
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doctrine of, progress and perfectability. He 
makes it clear that mechanization does not mean 
progress if the end products are nervous dis- 
orders, maladjustment, impoverishment of the 
masses, war, and chaos. His approach is primar- 
ily personal and psychological rather than socio- 
logical and institutional. He seeks the solution 
in the better adjustment of mechanization to the 
human body and mind rather than in so re- 
vamping institutions as to make them conform 
to the material civilization of our day. Obvious- 
ly, the personal issue must not be ignored, but 
it does not come to grips with the larger prob- 
lem of cultural lag. In short, Dr. Giedion’s book 
will give sociologists an invaluable compendium 
to illustrate the onward push of mechanization, 
but it will afford very little guidance as to what 
must be done about it all. 


Harry Ermer BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Zur Psychologie des Maschinenarbeiters. By 
Francisca BAUMGARTEN. Zürich, Switzer- 
land: Rascher Verlag, 1948. Pp. 82. 


Within the framework of a “world-wide ex- 
amination of human problems in mechaniza- 
tion” the old League of Nations in 1937 invited 
the collaboration of some of Europe’s outstand- 
ing psychologists and sociologists; Dr. Baum- 
garten, docent of Berne University, being one of 
them. Its publication delayed by war exigencies, 
this paper contains her findings concerning the 
positive relations of the factory worker toward 
his machine tool and his work. 

“The author’s methods of research differ from 
what Americans would consider as best prac- 
tice. Dr. Baumgarten claims no expert knowl- 
edge of machine tools and factory methods; her 
field is limited to one medium-sized Swiss fac- 
tory; her interviews with workers take place in 
the front office rather than on the job. In the 
world’s oldest democracy, however, an indus- 
trial proletariat in the Marxian sense is con- 
spicuous by its absence, workers are highly artic- 
ulate, and front-office inhibitions do not seem to 
exist. Under these circumstances a warmhearted 
and experienced interviewer can gguge human 
problems in greater depth, width, and intimacy 
than by straight-laced and impersonal question- 
naires, fatigue-measuring gadgets, and the incon- 
clusive reactions of research workers to the 
“actual” job. 
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Beginning with the choice—or lack of choice 
——in becoming machine operators, the inter- 
views deal with workers’ interrelations as a 
group, with shiftwork and nightwork, piece- 
work, speedup, and monotony, but, above all, 
with the worker’s relations to his machine. What 
emerges as the outstanding finding is the di- 
versity of human nature. Some workers prefer 
repetitious operations, while others find them 
killing. Some find high speeds of operation con- 
genial, others declare them nerve-racking 
Some go for high precision work; others for vol- 
ume in output. In some cases outworn and obso- 
lescent machine tools are preferred to the latest 
models, partly from habit and partly because 
they offer a greater challenge tc skill and in- 
genuity. Group work is loved by some and just 
as much despised by others. But common to all 
is the desire to preserve their individuality and 
not to be treated as a mere “social animal.” 

This small test group of Swiss lathe-operators 
naturally is not a typical sample of the world’s 
industrial masses. Nevertheless, if one considers 
basic human nature, the author’s conclusions 
are as valid for America as they are for Switzer- 
land: The widespread idea that the joy of work 
is lost in modern industrial production through 
atomization of operations is erroneous. The 
joy of work stems not solely frora the result of 
the work. For additional sources, Dr. Baum- 
garten lists the enjoyment of tke function, of 
the effectiveness, and of the working conditions. 

Hetyrich HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri f 


Negro Business and Business Education. By 
JOSEPH A. Pierce. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. xiv+338. $3.50. 

Since the business unit is a basic component 


of the social structure, the emergence of a con- 
siderable literature concerning this phenomenon 


. is to be expected. Nor is it surprising that the 


status of economically disadvantaged minorities 
in the field of business should elicit attention. 
Under the sponsorship of the National Urban 
League and Atlanta University and with a grant 
from the General Education Board, Mr. Pierce 
and his associates have prepared a volume 
which purports to set forth the present and 
prospective development of Negro business and 
business education. 

Negro businessmen and thir employees, 


“graduates of business departments, and con- 
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_ sumers were enumerated, with the co-operation 
of several Negro colleges, in twelve geographi- 
cally dispersed southern and border cities. The 
time of the investigation (1944), the size and 
selection of the sample, and the method of col- 
lecting the data are open to serious question. 
For example, the author notes that “although 
complete enumeration was requested, many 
businesses were overlooked in the survey.” The 
1o per cent sample drawn from this survey, 
on which the major findings of the study are 
based, is obviously biased, particularly when it 
is noted that three of the twelve cities are not 
represented at all. An admittedly atypical sam- 
ple of four hundred and seventy Negro consum- 
ers is actually used as the source of generaliza- 
tions about Negro consuming habits. The par- 
ticipating colleges supervised and conducted the 
’. local surveys, and ‘the local director was re- 
sponsible for the selection of the sample.” It is 
apparent that there was no genuine effort to 
standardize the caliber of the enumerators and 
the extent of local participation. 

The presentation of these doubtful data is 
weak. The lack of data on comparable white 
businesses, excessive use of quotations, and oc- 
casional puerile statements (e.g., “the great 
over-all need of the Negro business man is an 
inclusive philosophy of business which, when 
put to work, will have as its goal the complete 
integration of Negro business into the general 
American economy”) do not add strength to 
the study. 

This volume is by no means a definitive 
study of Negro business and business education. 
It is not in the tradition of the excellent Atlanta 
University studies done under the direction of 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. It is not a recommenda- 
tion for the efficacy of co-operative research. It 
is fodder for those who hold that the social sci- 
entists are pretenders but not producers of rigor- 
ous research. It is to be hoped that a substan- 
tial study of this important subject is in the 
offing. The present investigation sorely needs 
supplanting. 

Epwarp N. PALMER 
Hampton Institute 


Man and His Works: The Science of Cultural 
Anthropology. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xviii+-678-+xxxvil. $6.75. 

The promise of this satisfying book is very 
properly contained in its Preface: 
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As a scientific discipline, anthropology has 
amassed an impressive body of materials, and has 
reached substantial conclusions about the nature, 
processes and functioning of human groups and their 
modes of existence. It is these conclusions, and such 
of the factual materials as are necessary to docu- 
ment them, that form the core of this book. It is 
hoped that a unified treatment of the entire field of 
anthropology will be of aid in giving insight into the 
kind of world we live in, and why it is that kind of 
world, 

As in all science, the theories of anthropology 
have gained incisiveness and breadth from contro- 
versy. This process, which has led to the collection 
of more comprehensive data and the consequent de- 
velopment of new hypotheses io explain them, is thus 
an integral part of our account. Yet the discussion of 
theory is but an instrument to understanding, and 
that is why the core of agreement among anthro- 
pologists concerning the nature of the materials with 
which they deal is given more attention than the 
controversies that led to the resolution of differing 
points of view. 


A mounting cavalcade of students will testify 
to the fulfilment of this promise, for Man end 
His Works will certainly become an indispensa- 
ble standard text which, with periodic revision, 
will stand up to the years and the critics. It is - 
more than a richly illustrative survey of cul- 
tural anthropology. It is a brilliant synthesis, 
based on long academic and research experience, 
in which the major “determinisms” and their 
conceptual offshoots are resolved into a unitary, 
dialectical whole. 

The organization behind this task is reflected 
in craftsman’s prose, functioning within a logi- 
cal pattern, and the use of theoretical tools that 
cut, shape, and plane rather than the fancy bits 
for the brace. Indeed, the bcok is so closely inte- 
grated that there is not a single footnote tacked 
on to the text as an afterthought. Footnotes are 
confined to references, and even these are re- 
duced to the author-date method of correlated 
citation. Those who have chased an elusive “op. 
cit.” to its source, through a labyrinth of eight- 
point oddments, will note this virtue with pleas- 
ure. In fact, teachers who know the irritations 
of antiquated and disorderly techniques of pres- 
entation will not only recommend this book for 
its content but also direct attention to its form. 

The exceflence of Man and His Works does 
not mean that it is not provocative. The ideas 
stimulated are beyond casual comment. I must 
say, though, that the extent to which Professor 
Herskovits defines and relates anthropology in 
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chapter i itself suggests fuller consideration of 
sociology. He tells us: 


Among the social sciences, cultural anthropology 
is most often identified with sociology, with which it 
has much in common, historically, as well as in sub- 
ject-matter and theoretical interests. Social institu- 
tions and the problems of the integration of the in- 
dividual into his society are obviously of great im- 
portance in the study of man. In assessing the rela- 
tionship between the two disciplines, however, it 
must be remembered that the definition of what con- 
stitutes sociology differs substantially in continental 
Europe and England, and in the United States, to 
mention only two areas. Thus, an English study of 
the political institutions of native Africa, offered as 
“an attempt to bring into focus one of the major 
problems of African sociology,” involves a use of the 
word “sociology” that rings strange in American 
ears. On the other hand, the interest of sociologists 
in the United States in the problems of adjustment 
and integration of groups in their own society, and 
their utilization of statistical techniques, is not in ac- 
cord either with the English tradition or that of con- 
tinental Europe, which lays stress on social philoso- 
phy. But when questions of the development and 
functions of institutions, general principles of human 
group behavior, and problems of social theory are 
involved, sociology and cultural anthropology march 
together with a give-and-take that is solidly rooted 
in the past, and has proved mutually helpful {p. 9]. 


Six hundred pages later he records Radcliffe- 
Brown’s division of anthropology into (1) eth- 
nology as “a historical and not a generalizing 
science” and (2) comparative sociology as “a 
science [quoting Radcliffe-Brown] that applies 
the generalizing method of the natural sciences 
to the phenomena of the social life of man and 
to everything that we include under the term 
culture or civilisation.” Professor Herskovits 
does not admit this sharp dichotomy, for wheth- 
er “anthropology is history or science does not 
present us with two mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives. Our task, therefore, is to weigh the two 
possibilities in terms of methods and achieved 
results, rather than to go to either extreme of 
the scale that moves from description to gener- 
alization.” 

Nevertheless, Radcliffe-Brown’s opinions 
represent more than a personal inclination to 
get his boxes labeled. They are tokens, as Her- 
skovits” own comments on page ọ are, of con- 
siderable discomfort over the extensive inter- 
penetration of sociology and anthropology and 
an evident need for some practical division of 
labor in the social sciences. Should we subdivide 
anthropology into physical anthropology, cultur- 
al anthropology, and sociology, leaving to sociol- 
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ogy, which is so much concerned with “prob- 


lems of adjustment and integration,” what might 
be called applied and comparative anthropol- 
ogy? 

The answer will, I think, be found—and in a 
future edition perhaps Professor Herskovits 
will discuss it—in a revaluation of the functions 
and origins of sociology which will boldly con- 
sider and extend the criticisms by 3ehice Boran 
in this Journal (LII [1947], 312-20), while re- 
membering the inclusive character of anthro- 
pology which, as Professor Herskovits insists, 
“emphasizes the principle that life is not lived 
by categories, but as a continuous stream. In 
practice, no anthropologist studies all the divi- 
sions of his subject. But it is at the core of an- 
thropological thinking that each problem in- 
vestigated be recognized as only one manifes- 
tation of one segment of man’s complex exist- 
ence, and that it be studied with full conscious- 
ness of its wide implications” (p. 4). 

Professor Herskovits’ first chapter also cre- 
ates a further demand on his knowledge. He re- 
calls “some relevant facts about the historical 
development of science” but does not proceed 
to a chronological and ideological summary, 
linked with the bibliography, ‘of the develop- 
ment of anthropology. I am so much condi- 
tioned by the discipline of the preliminary “his- 
torical survey” that I am always effected by its 
invariable omission in the works of American 
anthropologists and sociologists. But, apart 
from personal idiosyncrasy, a crizical synopsis 
of the literature on a subject surely has much to 
recommend it in a monographic work. 

Finally, it seems to me that moze room could 
have been made for the actual mechanism of the 
biological backgrounds of culture. It is difficult, 
of course, when primary materials are admitted, 
to draw the limiting lines. Consequently, Pro- 
fessor Herskovits might easily hare found him- 
self embarked on a study of physical anthro- 
pology, with rather more human biology than is 
customary. But this is exactly what I want him 
to do. For anthropology, as he observes, is “a 
specialized biology,” and specialization should 
not begin ir isolation but proceed from the gen- 
eral. The value of Man and His Works therefore 
adds another obligation to his burdens. With no 
sympathy for his scanty leisure, it should be re- 
marked that he is supremely qualified to under- 
take it. 
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The Negro in America. By ARNOLD Rose. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xvii+325. 
$3.75. 

The Negro in America might have been titled, 
perhaps more appropriately, “A Digest of an 
American Dilemma,” for it represents a 
“thumbnail” abbreviation of Myrdal’s brilliant 
analysis of “The Negro Problem and American 
Democracy.” : : 

The author, Arnold Rose, one of Myrdal’s 
“trusted collaborators in the preparation of the 
original volume,” has compressed the original 
publication, which consisted of forty-five chap- 
ters and 526 pages of introduction, footnotes, 
appendixes, and bibliography, into a compendi- 
ous and more readable edition. All the leading 
ideas,. theories, information on race relations, 
and most of the “facts” included in the original 
volume, can be found in this condensation. 
However, the materials presented by Myrdal ir. 
support of his “facts” and often giving meanings 
to them are omitted. In a few instances Dr. 
Rose has presented some fresher materials, as 
well as pointed to some of the newer trends in 
Negro-white relations. Notwithstanding, the 
organization and points of view remain the same 
as that of An American Dilemma. 

Enough has been written pro and con con- 
cerning Myrdal’s original study so that a criti- 
cal examination of this condensed version of it 
would not be expedient in this review. The loud- 
est, boldest, and most poignant dissension to 
Myrdal’s social logic has come from Oliver Cox. 
He criticizes Myrdal for “not bringing to light 
the social determinants of this well known di- 
lemma; he merely recognizes it and rails against 
its existence. .. . The dilemma is not peculiarly 
American; it is world-wide, confronting even the 
white masses of every capitalist nation.” On the 
other hand, E. Franklin Frazier has shown the 
sociological soundness of Myrdal’s frames of 
reference, his “value premise” and methodo- 
logical approach, Other critical examinations of 


the original volume have fallen between these 


extremes. 

Regardless of the various positions taken by 
students of human relations, An American Di- 
lemma is one of the most important books on 
race relations that has appeared during the cur- 
rent decade. It adds significant data to the fields 
in addition to constructing an array of pene- 
trating and well-adapted concepts for under- 
standing social dynamics. It is within this con- 
text that Dr. Rose is to be commended for his 
painstaking popularization of the original vol- 
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ume. There can be no doubt that the points of 
view employed by Myrdal and his assistants, 
Drs, Sterner and Rose, need to be disseminated 
throughout the American nation. 


MozELL C. HILL 
Atlanta University 


The Protestant Church and the Negro. By FRANK 
Lorscoer. New York: Association Press, 
1948. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


This book is a readable survey of what seven- 
teen denominations are doing toward integra- 
tion of the Negro into “the main stream” of 
American democracy. The author starts out 
with the thesis that the Protestant church, in 
general, by the practice of its congregations and 
educational institutions, -is following the status 
quo in Negro-white relationships and that the 
Frotestant church as a social institution is not 
actively furthering the integration of the Negro 
into American society (pp. 15-16). By means of 
a series of questionnaires and other avenues of 
assembling data—the official minutes of de- 
nominational conventions, interviews, books 
and religious periodicals, and field observation 
—he brought together ‘‘objective facts” to an- 
swer such questions as: “What do the churches 
say about race relations?” (chap. ii); “What are 
the churches doing nationally, regionally, and 
lecally about the discrimination and segrega- 
tion of Negro constituents”? (chaps. iii and iv); 
and “What are they doing in church-controlled 
colleges?” (chap. v). 

Loescher shows quite conclusively that Prot- 
estanism, by the example of its churches and 
its educational institutions, is sanctioning the 
status quo (p. 106). He expresses the view that, 
since the church has taken its stand toward 
racial integration, “it has a moral obligation to 
try to find the means.” And he concludes that 
“social research” is one method of finding the 
means of building “nonsegregated church and 
nonsegregated society” (p. 117). 

This book constitutes an indictment against 
Protestant churches: they fail to practice—or, 
still worse, some of them remain generally 
dermant to—what they preach or ought to 
preach. It 4s a challenge to those who are moved 
to do something about the present state of Ne- 
gro-white relationships. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, The Protestant 
Ckurch and the Negro is not a sociological re- 
search monograph. Throughout the book the 
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author evades the fundamental issues—the na- 
ture of social institutions, group morale, and 
conflict and tensions as they are related to the 
nature of race relations. The workings of the 
underlying forces to maintain a pattern of segre- 
gation need to be made more definitive and 
thoroughly investigated if “social research” is to 
offer a constructive program to those who are 
concerned with the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion. Therefore, despite Loescher’s contention 
that “‘social research” offers a key to the nar- 
rowing of the gulf between pronounced policies 
and practices of the institution, his position is 
unconvincing. ; 
JrrsuicHI MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


The Canadian Japanese and World War II: A 
Sociological and Psychological Account. By 
Forrest E. La Vioterre. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. 332. $3.75. 


Among those whose lives were profoundly af- 
fected by the attack on Pearl Harbor were the 
Japanese who had migrated to the Western 
Hemisphere and their children. For them it ini- 
tiated a period of sustained collective insecurity, 
conflicts of loyalty, misunderstanding, and per- 
secution. Even today, more than three years 

‘after V-J Day, thousands are still suffering from 
the consequences. (To cite one instance, a group 
of Peruvian Japanese, who were interned in the 
United States during the war on unsubstanti- 
ated charges of being a menace to hemispheric 
defense and whom the government of Peru has 
since refused to readmit, is still in the custody 
of immigration authorities—on the charge of 
being in the United States without proper au- 
thorization!) La Violette’s work deals with the 
experiences of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
Canada during this period. 

In Canada, as in the United States, all per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry were evacuated from 
their homes on the Pacific Coast on a racial 
basis, although no formal charges of treason, 
sabotage, or espionage were ever pressed against 
them. The program was ostensibly premised 
upon “military necessity,” although Germans 
and Italians were not disturbed. ¥n both coun- 
tries an attempt was made to segregate the so- 
called “disloyal” from the “loyal,” and the lat- 
ter were encouraged to seek new homes in the 
interior regions. However, according to the au- 
thor’s interesting account, the Canadian pro- 
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gram was far more severe. Business licenses 
were revoked; property was seized and liqui- 
dated without the consent of the owners; and 
Canadian citizens of Japanese ancestry, unlike 
the Nisei in the United States, were not per- 
mitted to serve in the armed forces until the la- 
ter stages of the war. The author notes that no 
cabinet member proposed legislation or made 
any public statement other than those that 
could be regarded as either “‘nectral” or “anti- 
Japanese.” This contrasts sharply with the pol- 
icy of President Roosevelt and the officials of 
the War Relocation Authority aad the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The volume closes with a dis- 
cussion of ideology, the inability of Canadians 
to include non-Caucasians in their in-group, 
and, accordingly, their failure t> recognize the 
claims of these people to the rizhts of citizen- 
ship and Canadian justice. Thus, while some 
Canadian officials have claimed that they fol- 
lowed the example set by the United States, 
their program and the spirit in which it was car- 
ried out were quite different. The effect of this 
difference was indicated to som2 extent by the 
fact that over 4o per cent of the Canadian Japa- 
nese requested to be sent to Japan at the end of 
the war, whereas in the United States the num- 
ber of requests for repatriation barely reached 
15 per cent. i 

La Violette’s study is largely descriptive and 
historical, although implicit in his discussion is 
the problem of the manner in which popular 
racial stereotypes and the economic and politi- 
cal interests of influential groups affect the for- 
mation and administration of public policy. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor was so interpreted as to 
confirm the suspicions and beliefs about the 
resident Japanese which had been current long 
before the outbreak of war. As in the United 
States, the federal government was obliged to 
act in response to pressure exerted by politi- 
cians from the Pacific Coast. The author insists, 
however, that the program was not deliberately 
engineered by those seeking economic gain. Al- 
though many did take advantage of the situa- 
tion and profit from the evacuation, it would be 
misleading to judge the program exclusively in 
terms of economic motives. There was much 
misinformation, and the officiels were working 
under great pressure. 

Sociologists may be somewhat disappointed 
in the author’s treatment of the manner in 
which the program appeared from the stand- 
point of the evacuees. The problem of the char- 
acter of the individual and collective behavior 
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of those in a group regarding itself as unjustly 
persecuted are not treated systematically, al- 
though a number of insightful observations ap- 
pear incidentally to the general historical ac- 
count. The evacuees felt unwanted and helpless, 
completely at the mercy of those whom they de- 
fined as hostile. The position of the Japanese 
was further complicated by the absence of con- 
sensus within the group, for the immigrants and 


their Canadian-born children were separated. 


by linguistic and other cultural barriers. There 
are descriptions of instances of behavior appar- 
- ently characteristic of such situations—rumors, 
alarms, bitterness, restlessness, rebellion, pre- 
occupation with petty annoyances, intra-group 
conflicts, and the search for traitors within the 
group. 

The author provides detailed documentation 
on the agitation and the formation of policies 
and carefully weighs evidence in the considera- 
tion of various contentions regarding the Cana- 
dian policy. However, his documentation of 
evacuee experiences is fragmentary. Although 
those who underwent similar experiences in the 
United States would readily confirm the au- 
thor’s major contentions, the inclusion of more 
personal documents would probably have added 
substantially to an otherwise excellent account. 

While the difficulties faced by the persons of 
Japanese ancestry were mild when compared to 
the fate of millions in Europe and Asia during 
World War IT, it is now generally agreed that 
evacuation on a racial basis was an unfair and 
costly policy. The fact that the programs in the 
United States and Canada were studied exten- 
sively by social scientists sponsored both by 
governmental and by private agencies might be 
regarded as one compensation. La Violette’s ac- 
count is a valuable addition to the series of 
books and articles that have already appeared, 
and others are still forthcoming. However, it 
would probably be only of slight consolation to 
those who suffered to know that the records of 
their ordeals may someday make some contribu- 
tion to the development of systematic knowl- 
edge about man and society, which may pos- 
sibly obviate similar catastrophes in the future. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
Chicago 


The Uniform of Colour. By HILDA KUPER. Jo- 
hannesburg: Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xii+-160. 15s. 

A previous publication of the same author 


(An African Aristocracy), earlier reviewed in 
this Journal, dealt with the traditional strata 
of the Swazi. The present volume is a study in 
South African race relations and culture change 
in the wake of European penetration and Brit- 
ish rule. Swaziland is a British protectorate ad- 
ministered by the Colonial Office in London 
under the principle of the “paramountcy of na- 
tive interests”; yet the protectorate is under the 
increasingly dominant economic influence of the 
Union of South Africa, whose policy of white 
supremacy makes the expected incorporation of 
Swaziland into the Union an unwelcome pros- 
pect to the 153,000 native Bantus. The author 
gives an account of European rule and enter- 
prise as they affect Swazi culture through such 
channels as taxation, trade, the recruitment of 
labor, the mission, and the British political hier- 
archy. European administration and economic 
inducements have broken the hold of the old 
order on the Swazi, an order based on the “‘peas- 
ant economy, the age classes, and the hierarchi- 
cal structure built on clan pedigree.” The au- 
thority of the Swazi ruler and his chiefs is recog- 
nized but transformed into an organ of colonial 
government. Taxes and the growing land short- 
age resulting from European land policies force 
masses of Bantus to seek wage work in the Un- 
ion of South Africa, The old stratification is giv- 
ing way to a new social division. There are now 
peasants and traders, educated and uneducated, 
Christians and pagans, and progressives and 
conservatives, Yet, over and above such antag- 
onistic aspirations and groupings, the Swazi re- 
tain a defensive loyalty to their ruler and the 
symbols of tradition. The relationship of color 
and status is similar to that in the Union. Some 
700 “colored” persons form a small and some- 
what privileged buffer group between the 153,- 
ooo Bantus and some 2,200 white persons. A 
sharply differentiated wage scale for the three 
color classes, the interracial etiquette, and the 
current racial ideologies are reminiscent of the 
American South. 

Hilda Kuper’s book must be classed with 
the best of field studies in the area of race rela- 
tions. It combines an-enjoyzble narrative with 
careiul documentation and a sociological point 
of view with the skilful application of anthropo- 
logical field techniques. The author maintained, 
throughout her study, a close relationship be- 
tween the observed detail and the larger per- 
spective of colonial race relations. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 
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Minorities in the Arab World. By A. H. Hov- 
RANI. London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. vilit+140. $3.25. 


Those who seek a first introduction to the 
ethnic mosaic of the Near East will find this 
booklet a useful guide. Compiled somewhat in 
the manner of an annotated directory, the pub- 
lication provides the reader with a classified list 
of minorities, each sketched in such terms as 
language, cult and ritual, social and political 
position, numerical strength, and some aspects 
of history. The principal areas thus reviewed 
are Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, and the Levant States. Two brief 
chapters deal with the history of heterodox 
groups in the Islam and the rise of nationalism 
in the Near East. The author concludes his 
study with the conclusion that, “short of a Com- 
munist revolution in the Arab lands, there does 
not seem any possibility of creating a supra- 
national State in the Middle East . . . and there- 
fore the development of the problem of minor- 
ities will depend very largely on the develop- 
ment of nationalism.” 

; Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Teaching Psychotherapeutic Medicine: An Ex- 
perimental Course for General Physicians. 
Edited by HELEN LELAND Witmer. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. ix+ 
464. $3.75. 


This book is a symposium consisting of lec- 
tures and discussions which were held in con- 
nection with an intensive two-week pilot course 
in psychotherapy in general practice given at 
the University of Minnesota in April, 1946. It 
was sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund in 
co-operation with the Division of Postgraduate 
Education of the University of Minnesota. The 
twenty-five students who took the course were 
medical practitioners; the instructors were 
mainly young psychiatrists. Reactions of the 
students to the materials both during and after 
the course are reported upon. The University 
of Minnesota Hospital provided opportunities 
for clinical observation. . 

The major pedagogical problem is indicated 
by the statement that the primary intellectual 
adjustment required of the students was to 
learn “to think of hostility as something just as 
real, and just as pertinent to the clinical picture, 
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as an enlarged heart.” In order to achieve this 
purpose, basic concepts of Freudian psychology 
and psychiatric practice were presented on a 
simple, concrete, and relatively uncontroversial 
level. Clinical illustrations were l:berally used to 
drive points home, and a great deal of discussion 
was encouraged. Abstruse and advanced prob- 
lems were either avoided or toucaed upon brief- 
ly in the later phases of the course. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon the 
patient-physician relationship, which is de- 
scribed as a twofold one, involving a “reality 
relationship” and a “symbolic” one. The latter 
refers to the fact that persons who go to see 
doctors have worries, fears, and psychological 
needs in addition to their physical ills. The en- 
tire course is aimed at impressing the ordinary 
physician with his responsibil:ty and oppor- 
tunity for taking these personality factors into 
account in treating the patient. 

The development of psychiatric concepts fol- 
lows along standard lines and is not intended to 
be profound or original. Amor.g the concepts 
that are developed or touched upon are the fol- 
lowing: ego, id, super-ego or corscience, the un- 
conscious, repression, introjection, identifica- 
tion, projection, regression, transference, psy- 
choneurosis, anxiety, conflict, guilt, depression, 
libido, sublimation, latency period, and the oral, 
anal, and genital stages of normal personality 
development. The elucidation of these ideas is 
so easy, informal, and well illustrated, and the 
arguments are presented in such an undogmatic 
and modest manner, that the book should serve 
as a valuable introduction to basic views and 
concepts of modern psychiatry. It should be 
particularly valuable in suggesting new treat- 
ment possibilities and new viewpoints to gen- 
eral medical practitioners. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Hawaiian Americans: An Account of the Min- 
gling of Japanese, Chinese, Polynesian and 
American Cultures. By EDWIN G. Burrows. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 228. $3.00. 


The essential similarity between cultural an- 
thropology and sociology in all matters except 
terminology and methods has long been recog- 
nized. The subject matter of the two disciplines 
is frequently identical, yet the books produced 
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may be quite dissimilar. The date of E. G. Bur- 
rows’ book on Hawaiian Americans is perhaps 
more sociological than anthropological, yet no 
one but an anthropologist could have written it. 

Actually, Burrows was a newspaperman be- 
fore he became an anthropologist, and he writes 
with the dramatic emphasis and the concern for 
colorful detail which one would expect of a good 
reporter. The book is, in fact, intended for the 
general reader, but it clearly reflects the anthro- 
pological interest and orientation of its author. 

Burrows’ problem is that of acculturation in 
Hawaii, although he carefully avoids more than 
a passing reference to the term. The subtitle 
gives perhaps the more accurate indication of 
the actual purpose and contents of the book. 
The realization of so ambitious an undertaking 
would require many years of research and nu- 
merous volumes to describe. Even the more 
modest objective of defining “some of the main 
values that have governed the progressive 
choice of American cultures” can scarcely be 
achieved within a two-hundred-page book, but 
this is at least a valiant attempt. 

Burrows follows a current mode in American 
anthropology of applying a psychiatric inter- 
pretation to his data. Following a hundred-page 
delineation of the process by which the haoles 
(foreigners of North European ancestry) 
achieved their position of dominance among the 
various ethnic groups in Hawaii, Burrows de- 
votes the remainder of his book to a considera- 
tion of the psychological mechanism developed 
among the three minority groups as a defense 
against kaole dominance. 

_ Here the author falls back upon the tradi- 
tional psychiatric conceptions of aggression, 
withdrawal, and co-operation as the most effec- 
tive tools for organizing and interpreting his 
data. As his own contribution to this conceptual 
framework, Burrows adds two variants of with- 
drawal, namely, recreative reversion, to cover 
the revival of immigrant and native arts and 
crafts, drama, and athletics, and religious re- 
version as a substitute for what is commonly 
called nativistic religions. 

Most of the data are readily interpreted 
within such a framework, but it is by no means 
clear that all the facts presented yield to such 
simple classification. For example, the disposi- 
tion of immigrants to hand themselves (p. 126) 
seems less the consequence of aggression than 
of sheer loneliness. The famous Fukunaga kid- 
naping case (pp. 129-35) and the Niihau inci- 
dent during the recent war (pp. 135-36) both 


illustrate important motivations other than ag- 
gression. It would also appear that one of the 
more striking illustrations of withdrawal, as 
evidenced in the rapid decline of native popu- 
lation during the past century and the gradual 
dispersion of the Hawaiians into the more re- 
mote areas of the Islands, was entirely omitted 
from the discussion. 

Tae special value of this book to the sociolo- 
gist is chiefly in its extensive garnering of factual 
data with regard to acculturation in Hawaii. 
That the author could bring together so much 
information within the covers of a two-hundred- 
page book is a tribute to both his newspaper 
and his anthropological training. The attempt at 
sociological generalization (chap. ix) is weak. 
There is throughout the book an unfortunate 
identification of kaole culture with kaole pres- 
tige, and this gives rise to certain questionable 
conclusions. 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


The Web of Government. By ROBERT M. MAc- 
Iver. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947, Pp. 
v+498. $4.50. 


This book has been hailed by otherwise seri- 
ous reviewers to do for our time what Aristotle’s 
Politics has done for ancient Greece. To make 
such exaggerated claims is to do injustice to a 
book which has considerable merit. This merit 
is of a dual kind. Professor MacIver brings to- 
gether much of what is regarded as best in our 
departments of political science, and he ties 
facts and theories together with a restatement 
of the liberal philosophy of government and 
politics. To this double task the author brings 
great learning, considerable insight, and an en- 
gaging facility of thought and language. 

However, to state thus the merits of this 
book is also to point out its limitations, for this 
book shares with the prevailing trend in con- 
temporary political thought a blindness to the 
true significance of the phenomenon of power 
which impedes its understanding of the phe- 
nomena of politics and government. Thus the 
author can make the following statement on the 
literature of social power: “There is no reason- 
ably adequate study of the nature of social pow- 
er. The majority of the works on the theme are 
devoted either to proclaiming the importance of 
the role of power, like those of Hobbes, Gum- 
plowicz, Ratzenhofer, Steinmetz, Treitschke, 
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and so forth, or to deploring that role, like Ber- 
trand Russell in his Power (New York, 1938). 
There is some discussion of the subject in 
Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (New 
York, 1934)” (p. 458). Such a statement to 
come from a renowned scholar is rather em- 
barrassing on several counts. First of all, a 
thinker of true genius who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the problem of power, 
such as Hobbes, is here put in the same class as 
a number of second- and third-raters whose con- 
tributions are slim if they exist at all. Secondly, 
Bertrand Russell is mentioned as the sole repre- 
sentative of the school deploring the role of 
power: Few books have treated more lightly and 
irrelevantly of that great topic than Mr. Rus- 
sell’s volume, and among those who have de- 
plored the role of power there are many who 
at the same time have given us profound in- 
sights into its nature. Finally, we are told that 
the majority of works contribute nothing to the 
understanding of the role of power. Yet we are 
left in the dark about the minority which might 
have to say something about it. Actually, of 
course, there is a long and distinguished tradi- 
tion which has dealt with the problem of power 
profoundly and revealingly, which, however, has 
opened depths of meaning and potentialities 
from which the nineteenth-century liberal re- 
coils. Plato and Aristotle, Thucydides and Au- 
gustine, Marx, Max Weber, and Reinhold Nei- 
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buhr, not to speak of Lasswell, Mannheim, and 
Talcott Parsons, belong to that “minority.” 

It is not surprising that a book which starts 
with such a conception of the central concept 
of politics cannot be adequate in explaining its 
phenomena. This is most obvious with respect 
to three problems which are of particular con- 
cern to contemporary political thought. Pro- 
fessor MacIver does not view clearly the rela- 
tion between liberalism and democracy, identi- 
fying the latter largely with the former. He is 
unable to see the true nature of modern totali- 
tarianism which is profoundly different from 
nineteenth-century autocracy and traditional 
dictatorship and which owes as much to the de- 
generacy of modern democratic thought and 
practice as to the authoritarian tradition. That 
basic inadequacy, however, is most prominent 
in that sphere of politics where the problem of 
power appears in all its unmitigated nakedness, 
that is, in the field of international affairs. To 
speak of the “myth of sovereignty,” to regret 
the existence of power politics, and to declare 
war to have become obsolete contributes noth- 
ing to understanding or to political action. It 
amounts only to a restatement and the system- 
atization of the emotional preferences of a half- 


‘informed public opinion. 


Hans J. MorGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 
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SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL 
FACTORS IN RACE RELATIONS 


GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


ABSTRACT 


The theory of race relations is in confusion because of the failure to distinguish the sociopsychological 
which is universal from the cultural which varies. It is a universal human fact that people tend to consider 
as different those who look different; the differences are evaluated in cultural terms. Thus segregation is 
rooted in sociosensory perception, not in a social system, cultural pattern, or prejudice. Members of cultural 
and racial minorities must realize and accept the fact that in certain significant aspects of their personalities 
they actually are different. Otherwise they are likely to misinterpret as a plot what is actually only a natural 


majority reaction to personal differences. 


In our age, in which a confused social re- 
ality reflects itself in a distorted way in the 
broken mirror of an equally confused social 
science, the social scientist must again and 
again call the attention of his fellow-men as 

` well as of his fellow-social scientists to cer- 
tain facts whose significance is neglected or 
even ignored, not because they are so hid- 
den but rather because they are so obvious.? 
The theory of race relations, too, is in a state 
of incredible confusion because certain ob- 
vious but highly important facts which de- 
termine the dynamics of race relations are 
either ignored, misinterpreted, or not taken 
adequately into account. 

In order to understand correctly certain 
basic dilemmas and difficulties in race rela- 
tions, it is urgently necessary to make quite 
explicit the difference between the socio- 
psychological proper (perceptua® and the 


1 See my article, “Why Psychologists Tend To 
Overlook Certain Obvious Facts,” Philosophy of 
Science, X, No. 3 (July, 1943), 204-7. The same 
applies, of course, to sociologists. 


cultural factors operating in these relations. 
The factors mentioned first are part of the 
direct experience and are more or less uni- 
versal in nature; the second are specific forms 
of interpretation and evaluazion varying 
from culture to culture. 

What we term “sociopsyckological fac- 
tors proper,” or perceptual factors in race 


‘relations, are simply the manifestations of 


the fact that people who, in a significant 
way, look different to one ancther, have a 
tendency to consider one another as not only 
looking different but also as being different. 
And they have this tendency because our 
sociosensory perception of the physical ap- 
pearance of other people is essentially sym- 
bolic in character: the external personality 
is immediately perceived as a “manifesta- 
tion” of the inner personality which it, ac- 
tually or supposedly, reveals and represents 
—an obvious state of affairs, by the way, 
which applies not only to the social psy- 
chology of race relations but to the social 
psychology of all interhuman relations. A 


; 395 
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child, for instance, is (in terms of the socio- 
psychological reality) a person who looks 
like a child, even if he has the mind of an 
adult; he is then considered to be a clever 
child, but still a child because he looks like a 
child. (Schopenhauer declares in one of his 
writings that in terms of human relations 
only our physical appearance is “cash”; 
everything else is only ‘‘check.’’)? 

Since members of different racial groups, 
like white people and Negroes, look signifi- 
cantly different, they have a very strong 
tendency to consider each other not only as 
looking but also as being different and, con- 
sequently, as belonging to two different 
groups (the degree of disparity between the 
bodily appearance plays, as experience 
shows, an important role). They have this 
very strong, possibly irresistibly strong, 
tendency, whether they are explicitly aware 

`of it or not, whether they honestly admit it 
or hypocritically deny it, whether they 
would be able to define what this “being 
different” means or not. This means also 
that this basic sociosensory perception of 
difference in physique plays a powerful role 
in the conscious, and probably still more 
powerful role in the unconscious, group iden- 
tification. Looking at each other is the most 
primary form of conversation. Between 
white people and Negroes the initial and 
basic part of the “conversation” is conclud- 
ed before they start to talk with one an- 
other. In spite of Marxian theories, we are 
unconsciously more deeply identified with 
those who talk as we talk, behave as we be- 
have, and look as we look than with those 
with whom we have identical economic in- 
terests—again, whether we are aware of it 
or not, whether we admit it or not. “We,” 
“you,” and “they” mean certainly one thing 
to the white person and another thing to the 
Negro.? 

2 We are using in this article the term “social per- 
ception” to designate the difference between the per- 
ception of persons as over against the perception of 
things (see F. Heider, “Social Perception and Phe- 


nomenal Causality,” Psychological Review, Vol. LI 
{1944] [contains a good bibliography]). 


3 I wish to report here an incident which, I think, 
readers of this paper who have some sense of humor 
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To put it another way, our bodily ap- 
pearance (“external personality”) consti- 
tutes obviously an integral and, in terms of 
social identification, extremely important 
aspect of our total personality. As a matter 
of fact, it is the core of our social image. 


Consequently, in terms of the sociopsycho- 


logical reality, people who look different are 
different. I think that we should realistically 
admit this fact and discontinue to deceive 
ourselves and one another. Nobody, in fact, 
is seriously able to believe that white people 
and Negroes belong to the same social 
group, because our eyes tell us that this is 
not true—and the eyes are our sense of reali- 
ty. In everyday life we believe what we see. 
Thus, the real segregation is not in space but 
in sociosensory perception. And its basis is 
not a “cultural pattern” or “social (caste) 
system” or “prejudice” but the nature of 
our perceptual experience. The truth is that 
we tend (or pretend?) to discuss the prob- 
lems of race relations on too high a level of 
abstraction and are forgetting often their 
all-important and “obvious” basis. We for- 
get the obvious fact that human relations 
operate not on the level of abstract scientific 
truth and knowledge but on the level of 
common-sense perception. The Negro is not 
the man whose personality characteristics 
are defined in a textbook but the person 
whom we see. — 

Therefore, as long as white people and 


will enjoy. Recently, I had a conversation with a 
(Nezro) sociologist who advocatesa strictly Marxian 
approach to the problems of race relations. During 
our conversation he challenged quite definitely my 
insistence upon the significance of the physical ap- 
pearance as a basic factor in race relations. A little 
later our sociologist (let us call him Dr. X) referred 
to a Nisei social scientist but called him several times 
mistakenly not by his real name, M, but by the name 
of another Nisei scientist whcse name is H. Next day 
I wrote to the Marxian sociologist the following 
note: “Dear Dr. X: By calling Mr. M. during our 
conversation yesterday mistakenly Mr. H., your un- 
conscious inglicated to you politely the real basis of 
interracial problems which your consciousness is re- 
luctant to admit and to accept. This is the reason of 
your own mystical (Marxian) approach to something 
wkich in itself is perfectly clear.” 

4 See my article “The Image of the Other Man,” 
Sosiomeiry, TIL, No. 3 (July, 1940), 277-91. 
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Negroes consider each other as being “dif- 
ferent” or as belonging to “two different 
groups,” and nothing but that, this attitude 
cannot, in my opinion, be called a “preju- 
dice,” because it is based on the sensory per- 
ception of a difference which is actually 
there. The prejudice proper comes in only 
when the existing differences are interpreted 
and evaluated in terms of inferiority or other 
culturally determined stereotypes. Whereas 
the sociopsychological reaction to people of 
different physique as “being different” and 
“belonging to another group” seems to be 
more or less universal, the way this differ- 
ence is interpreted and evaluated is specific 
and varies from culture to culture. 

An incident will ilustrate the misunder- 
standing bound to develop when people are 
not aware of, or confuse, the difference be- 
tween the perceptual and the cultural fac- 
tors in race relations. A number of my 
Negro students (at Talladega College) told 
me last year that, wherever white American 
troops arrived in Europe, they at once 
propagandized against the Negroes. When I 
asked them how they arrived at this general 
conclusion, they answered that this is shown 
by the fact that, wherever Negro troops ar- 
rived in Europe, they found themselves con- 
fronted by a European population which 
reacted to them, and treated them, in a dif- 
ferent way than they reacted and treated 
the white American troops. The reasoning of 
these students was quite sound—only the 
presupposition was false. Since they were 
told by certain teachers and were reading in 
certain books that all dilemmas in race rela- 
tions are the result only of a “cultural pat- 
tern” or “social system,” they assumed that, 
where there is another pattern and system, 
the Negroes are not considered to be “differ- 
ent” (which allegedly is a “prejudice”). It 
was by no means an easy task and required 
overcoming a considerable resistance and 
suspicion to explain to those students that, 
in so far as the European population reacted 
to the Negro-Americans as being ‘“‘differ- 
ent,” this did not require or imply any prop- 
aganda—that they reacted simply to a dif- 
ference in physique which is there and in a 
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way as more or less all people react to it 
everywhere. That, in other words, this reac- 
tion to a different physique is in itself not a 
specific “cultural factor”; that it operates 
not only in the “South,” or only in the Unit- 
ed States but everywhere, and that what 
varies are only the superimposed cultural 
interpretations and evaluations.’ 

It seems to me that this example shows 
clearly the boomerang effect which is bound 
to develop if we confuse the sociosensory 
and the cultural factors in race relations. If 


s Louis Wirth made recently (Mav 2, 1948), asa 
participant in the “University of Chicago Round 
Table” discussion on “What Do Wz Know about 
Prejudice?” the following statement: “We do know 
that prejudice is not inherited. It is acquired. And, 
if itis made by man, then it can be unmade by man,” 
In my opinion this statement is, in a regrettable way, 
confused, misleading, and even socially harmful. It 
is confused because Dr. Wirth does not make clear 
whether he thinks that white people are prejudiced 
if they consider Negroes as being “diferent” (as be- 
longing to “another group”) or whether he thinks 
that white people are prejudiced only if they consid- 
er Negroes as being inferior. In my opinion, consid- 
ering people of a different physique as being different 
is not prejudice but correct perception. Prejudiced 
is not he who admits that people who are different 
are different but he who denies it or even insists that 
people who are different are alike. An important as- 
pect of the crisis of our age has its rcots in this con- 
fusion, (A full clarification of this confusion and its 
implications will be presented in another article, now 
in preparation, on “The Idea of Equality and Its 
Distortions.”) The statement of Dr. Wirth, further- 
more, is misleading, first, because it is a fallacy to 
assume that, if something is inherited, it cannot, and 
that, if it is acquired, it can, be modified; and, sec- 
ond, because if we all would start tc argue in other 
areas along the lines indicated by Wirth, then some- 
one could say, for instance, that language, since it is 
made by man, can be unmade. The truth, of course, 
is that there are many things which are ‘made by 
man” and still cannot be unmade. The real trouble 
is that different men are trying to unmake different 
things made by man. Whereas Dr. Wirth, for in- 
stance, wants to unmake what he, in a confused way, 
defines as a “prejudice,” I, in this fcotnote, am try- 
ing to unmake the man-made misconceptions of Dr. 
Wirth about prejudices. Finally, the statement by 
Wirth is, to my mind, socially harmful because, in- 
stead of promoting a realistic understanding of the 
basic problems, it rather increases the confusion by 
fostering naively optimistic illusions, and thus false 
expectations, as to the prospects of eliminating, or 
even reducing, the disturbing factozs in intergroup 
relations. 
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the Negroes are unaware—as they are some- 
times unaware—that the reaction of white 
people to themselves as being “different” is 
not a “prejudice” but rather an inevitable 
reaction to their different appearance, then 
` there is serious danger that they (like many 
other minority groups) might develop a kind 
of collective persecution mania and misin- 
terpret as a plot what, in fact, is only a 
natural reaction to an aspect of their 
personality. a, 
Before discussing some practical implica- 


tions of this. obvious but. neglected distinc- . 


tion, we wish to insert at this place some re- 
marks about certain characteristic differ- 
ences between interracial and intercultural 
relations. The basis and core of interracial 
problems is the difference in external per- 
sonality, and differences in inner personality 
are mainly (even though not exclusively) a 
consequence of the reaction of the individual 
to his own different appearance, or rather 
his reaction to the actual or anticipated re- 
action of others to his own appearance. On 
the other hand, the basis and core of inter- 
cultural relations and problems are differ- 
ences in inner personality which manifest 
themselves primarily not in differences of 
the physical appearance but in differences of 
language, manners, and philosophy of life. 
Consequently, it seems fair to say (even 
though this statement is, admittedly, an 
oversimplification of the existing state of af- 
‘fairs) that members of different racial 
groups, if no concomitant cultural differ- 
ences are involved, are often less different 
than they look, whereas members of differ- 
ent cultural groups are often more different 
than they look. As a result, members of ra- 
cial minorities are at once not admitted to 
the ingroup, whereas members of cultural 
minorities, especially if there are no striking- 
.ly perceivable differences such as differences 
of language, might beat firstadmitted andac- 
cepted but are later rejected when the more 
subtle and more hidden differences of inner 
personality become apparent. This, by the 
way, explains one significant difference be- 
tween the fate of the Negroes and the fate of 
the Jews. 
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Once the distinction between the'socio- 
sensory and the cultural factors in interra- 
cial relations is made’ explicit, it becomes 
clear that the tendency of white people to 
consider Negroes as being “different,” as 
belonging to “another” group, is much more 
deep-seated than the tendency to consider 
them as being inferior or whatever else is sug- 
gested by the particular cultural pattern, 
Hence, although it is not easy, and will not 
be easy, to convince white people that 
Negroes are not inferior, this is still easier 
than to convince them that they are not 
different.$ 

We have also, realistically, to keep in 
mind that, whereas the basic distortion on 
the side of whites consists in considering the 
Negroes as being inferior, it is a kind of 
counterdistortion on the side of the Negroes 
(at least among the assimilationistic Ne- 
groes) to minimize, or even to deny, that 
there is any difference at all—which is a 
very poor strategy indeed; for, to repeat it 
once more, people who look different are dif- 
ferent in terms of the common-sense socio- 
psychological reality. When we take these 
facts into account, it seems to me that a 
realistic strategy of Negroes concerning 
equality should not define as its goal, at 
least not as its immediate goal, being ac- 
knowledged as not being different but being 
acknowledged as not being inferior. I am 
fully aware that admitting difference has 
also its dangers, but these dangers are in my 
opinion less grave than the boomerang ef- 
fect of denying differences which are obvi- 
ously there. 

If white people and Negroes associate 
with each other without silently assuming 
and admitting that they associate with each 
other as white people with Negroes but 
rather try to maintain the pretense that 


é All possible personality differences between 
white people and Negroes can, it seems to me, be 
classified in the following way: (e) differences af ex- 
ternal personality; (b) differences of inner personali- 
ty-as a result of the reaction to their own different 
appearance; (c) differences of inner personality 
which might have a biological basis, e.g., tempera- 
mental differences; and (d) culturally conditioned 
differences, : 
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there is no difference because “all men are 
men,” then, paradoxically, no genuine hu- 
man relations can develop; for what really 
happens is that they conceal from each other 
that they consider each other as white 
people and Negroes, and the relation re- 
mains insincere and distorted. Since people 
are different, they can associate with one an- 
other on the primary level only as being dif- 
ferent and recognizing one another as being 
different. 

Another important implication of our 
analysis is that Negroes should consciously 
maintain a certain degree of group solidarity 
as Negroes. There are two reasons for this 
suggestion. First, it is extremely probable 
that, even when equality is once fully at- 
tained in terms of not being considered by 
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the white majority as being inferior, the 
Negroes still will be faced by the dilemma 
of being considered as being different—for a 
long time to come. A realistic strategy of 
race relations should, therefore, take this 
fact into account in order not to lose itself in 
too distant, if not entirely utopian, goals. 
And, second, if the Negroes would refuse to 
identify themselves consciously with the 
Negroes as a subgroup, then they would de- 
velop a kind of collective neurosis, as do 
other minorities, too; for the conscious ‘‘we” 
would in case of such an attitude be persist- 
ently in conflict with the unconscious “we,” 
and this inner split would inevitably reflect 
itself in different pathological distortions of 
the Negro personality. 


CHICAGO 


COMMENT 


LOUIS WIRTH 


It is a generous overstatement on the part of. 


the author of this article to say that “the theory 
of race relations...is in a state of... con- 
fusion,” for in fact no “theory of race relations” 
in any real sense of the term can be said to exist. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Ichheiser does nothing to 
lessen this confusion but, in fact, accentuates it. 

The distinction that he seeks to make be- 
tween “‘sociopsychological factors proper” and 
“cultural factors” is a case in point. He identi- 
fies the former with the ‘‘manifestations of the 
fact that people who, in a significant way, look 
different to one another, have a tendency to con- 
sider one another ...as being different” and 
then adds that these different looks are not in- 


trinsically but symbolically significant for race. 


relations. At the same time, he says that these 
perceptual factors are “‘part of the direct experi- 
ence and are more or less universal in nature.” 
To ascribe universality to physical characteris- 
tics which serve a symbolic function is, of 
course, to ignore the fact that symbols are sym- 
bols only as a result of cultural definition. 

In Negro-white relationships, Dr. Ichheiser 
holds, the difference in bodily appearance (pre- 
sumably skin color) is seized upon as the crucial 
difference between the races on the basis of 
which they not merely “look different” but “are 
different.” He fails to mention that there are 
many physical characteristics by which many 


individuals may be differentiated; that some of 
these differences are seized upon while others are 
not. The reason is simple. Certair. physical char- 
acteristics are defined as socially significant. 
Others are not. The selection of those char- 
acteristics that are socially important is under- 
standable only in the light of his-ory and of the 
cultural setting. This is not a “universal,” as the 
author tries to make us believe, but a specific 
cultural factor. 

One might ask, for example, why blond- 
haired persons do not react especially differently 
to brunets or to red-haired people than they do 
to their own kind. The answer is that these char- 
acteristics have not been historically and cultur- 
ally selected as symbols significantly differenti- 
ating between social groups. Dr. Ichheiser fails 
to mention that there are societiés in which the 
pattern is not to perceive the darker-skinned 
person as different. In some respects, Brazil is 
one case in point. The authentic _iterature is full 
of documented cases of people living in America 
as well as in other countries who, under the most 
careful scrutiny, do not appear even to “see” a 
Negro as different. White people who eat to- 
gether with Negroes, work with Negroes, dance 
with Negroes, and even share more intimate ex- 
periences with them are not necessarily deceiv- 
ing themselves in thinking that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between them and their. 
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darker-skinned associates. I do not believe that 
` all these people are intentionally dishonest, emo- 
tionally confused, and personally disordered, as 
Dr. Ichheiser seems to imply. It is interesting to 
note that throughout the article Dr. Ichheiser 
speaks only of “the Negroes” and never refers 
to a specific Negro in a specific context. 

The author says that “we are unconsciously 
more deeply identified with those who talk as 
we talk, behave as we behave, and look as we 
look than with those with whom we have identi- 
cal economic interests.” He seems to be unaware 
of, or to have conveniently forgotten, the nu- 
merous cases of Negro-white solidarity along 
purely economic lines in trade-unions, in agri- 
cultural associations, and in many other areas of 
life. 

The author states that “we believe what we 
see,” and he implies that what we see is the 
“racial characteristics.” It may sometimes be 
true that we believe what we see, but in many 
other cases it isnot true. We believe what we are 
told to believe and what we are taught to believe 
by many sources and mediums of communica- 
tion ranging from the parent and the play group 
through the textbook, the radio, the movies, and 
the newspaper down to the demagogue. And 
this applies to all walks of life and to all aspects 
of perception. In the relationship between the 
dominant white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon group 
in the United States and ethnic or religious 
minorities, it is sometimes only the name of the 
member of the minority group that they “‘see,” 
and, having seen it, they go no further and prob- 
ably never see him in person to react to his per- 
sonal looks. The author fails also to consider the 
case of the very light-skinned “Negro” who is 
seen as different only when the white person dis- 
covers that his parents were Negroes. Suddenly, 
the person is seen as different, though obviously 
his physical characteristics have not changed 
from moment to moment. 

When Dr. Ichheiser says that the “reaction 
to a different physique is in itself not a specific 
cultural factor...and that what varies are 
only the imposed cultural interpretations and 
evaluations,” he is patently failing to under- 
stand the nature of perception as a social proc- 
ess. He objects to a remark which I made on the 
radio, to the effect that “we do know that prej- 
udice is not inherited. It is acquired. And, if it is 
made by man, then it can be unmade by man.” 
I still believe and I think that all the available 
evidence shows that this statement is true. If 
attitudes were biologically inherited, much of 
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our effort to modify them would be futile. It 
does not, of course, follow that, simply because 
they are acquired through experience, they do 
not sometimes stubbornly resist attempts at 
modification. Does Dr. Ichheiser have any evi- 
dence to show that attitudes are not acquired 
through social experience? Does he, by any 
chance, regard them as unalterable? He asks me 
why I do not make clear whether I think that 
white people are prejudiced when they consider 
Negroes as different. I did not consider it neces- 
sary to restate the obvious. Since he seems to 
ask for it, however, my answer is that I do not 
consider anyone as prejudiced unless he ap- 
proaches a new experience with a preconceived 
judgment and assigns that experience to a pre- 
formed category. By this time it should not be 
necessary to reiterate that “difference” does not 
necessarily imply superiority or inferiority. I do 
not deny that some people are darker-skinned 
than others, but it will have to be proved to me 
that with this darker complexion go also a spe- 
cial kind of intelligence, mcrals, and character. 

Dr. Ichheiser gives his case away when he 
says that “members of different racial groups, if 
no concomitant cultural differences are in- 
volved, are often less different than they look, 
whereas members of different cultural groups 
are often more different than.they look.” This is 
exactly what a cultural theory of perception 
would expect one to find. 

As far as I know, no one with any sense in the 
field of race relations seeks to deny differences in 
physical characteristics or even in cultural char- 
acteristics. They do, however, object to the 
chauvinistic racialist suggestion that the two , 
invariably go together. 3 
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REJOINDER 
GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


We often behave as we do, not because we 
“define” things in a certain way but because we 
perceive things in a certain way. Cultural and 
social factors are not the only ones which deter- 
mine the way we perceive the things. Biological 
and psychological factors are at least equally 
important. There are, incidentally, even sym- 
bols which are not culturally but biopsychologi- 
cally determined; for instance, the expressions 
of our primary emotions. 

The common man-considers dogs and cats—I 
am choosing, intentionally, an exaggerated ex- 


Se 
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ample in order to make my point clear—as two 
different animals not because of a cultural defi- 
nition but because dogs and cats look different. 
And if social scientists would start (as presi- 
dents of a council on dog-cat relations) to con- 
vince the common man that dogs and cats are 
alike and “only” look different, the sole result 
of such an action would be that the common 
man would start to laugh about social scientists. 


Even dogs and cats themselves would not accept 
this redefinition. 

If Dr. Wirth would approach the problems of 
race relations not only in preconceived sociologi- 
cal terms but also in terms of the modern 
Gestalt psychology and psychology of depth, 
then, I am sure, the respective “acts and issues 
would appear to him in a new and different light. 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES IN BRAZIL 
EMILIO WILLEMS 


ABSTRACT 


The nonexistence of race prejudice in Brazil has been traced back to the Portuguese, who mingled with 
colored people wherever they established settlements. However, there are some indications that, at least 
in southern Brazil, deviational attitudes of race behavior may be found among white minorities; yet some- 
times it seems difficult to distinguish them from class prejudice. Contrary to the situation in the United 
States, public opinion in Brazil is strongly opposed to any kind of racial discrimination. 


Brazil has often been described as one of 
the few countries of the world where mis- 
cegenation is going on unhampered by dis- 
crimination and prejudice. Though there is 
an obvious disproportion between countless 
unsupported assertions concerning the inter- 
breeding of races and the extremely small 
number of scientifically conducted studies 
dealing with this phenomenon, the Brazilian 
situation can hardly escape the attention of 
even a superficial observer. Lack of race 
prejudice and the intermingling of Negroes, 
Indians, and Europeans as an established 
way of behavior has been traced back to the 
Portuguese, who are believed to be the 
donors of race customs different from those 
which prevail among other European 
peoples. 

Indeed, students of Portuguese history 
stressed the fact that in this country 
intimate and lasting contact with African 
races has led to mutual tolerance and inten- 
sive interbreeding. Pierson reminds us that 
the domination of the dark-skinned Moors 
over Portugal lasted more than five hundred 
years (711-1244) and that “they had 
brought with them a superior culture; 
were more learned in the arts and sciences. 
They had become the wealthy class who oc- 
cupied the towns or lived in the principal 
castles and on the great estates. Conæ- 
quently, it came to be considered an honor 
for Portuguese women to mate with them, 
and we know that such marriages often oc- 
curred, even among members of the royal 
family.” 

« Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil: A Study of 
Race Contaci at Bakia (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942), pp. 116-17. 


Also Portuguese men seemed to have felt 
strongly attracted by Arabian women, since 
folk tales frequently refer to the moura 
encantada, “the enchanted Moorish girl,” 
who probably influenced the predominant 
pattern of female beauty? Even today, 
Portuguese immigrants in Brazil are be- 
lieved to be fond of mulatto women, and, 
though there is a good deal of joking about 
this presumed preference, extensive inter- 
breeding of Portuguese settlers with native 
women of all racial stocks is an uncontested 
fact. 

In the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
became a nation of seafarers and conquer- 
ors who established settlements all over the 
world from West Africa to Japan and from 
the Amazon River to the La Plata. From 
this time on, Negro slaves were brought to 
Portugal, where they soon became an ap- 
preciable part of the urban population. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century the num- 
ber of slaves brought each year from Africa 
to Portugal was estimated at from ten to 
twelve thousand. At the same time 


there were 9,950 slaves in Lisbon, which was in- 
habited by 18,000 neighbors. This means that 
the slaves represented about one-fifth of the 
population. The same proportion still existed at 
the end of the century, according to informa~ 
tion given by Filipe Sassetti, who traveled in 
Portugal between 1578 and 1583.... At the 
end of the following century, the famous Brocis- 
são dos Passos must have been a public display 
comparable tg those which might be seen in any 
Brazilian city where Negroes are most numer- 
cus. In 1798 a foreign traveler noted in this 


2 Gilberto Freyre, Interpretagzo do Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1947), p. 67. 
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procession from four to five thousand partici-. 


pants the majority of whom were Negroes and 
mulattoes of both sexes. 


There is little doubt that these Negroes 
merged into the white population, although 
at the present time only a few traits suggest 
the African admixture. Miscegenation, how- 
ever, occurred on a still larger scale in the 
Portuguese colonies; where the whites con- 
stituted small minorities. In order to insure 
religious and political domination over the 
widely dispersed possessions, church and 
state sanctioned and even stimulated mixed 
unions. It may be said that miscegenation 
thus became a firmly established pattern of 
the Portuguese culture. 

In Brazil, as Pierson says, “miscegena- 
tion has gone on .. . in an unobtrusive way 
over a long period of time. In few places in 
the world, perhaps, has the interpenetration 
of peoples of divergent racial stocks pro- 
ceeded so continuously and on so extensive 
a-scale.’’4 
` However, there are indications that color 
prejudice exists, at least to some extent. 
Assiduous- readers of Brazilian newspapers 
may have noted that the question of whether 
or not race prejudice exists in Brazil is put 
with an insistence that certainly would be 
unnecessary if there were actually no doubt 
about it. Usually the answer is given by 
those who raise the question: They reaffirm 
that race prejudice does not exist in Brazil. 
Yet, despite categorical denials, one may 


occasionally read severe condemnations of « 


divergent attitudes. This proves at least 
that divergent attitudes do exist. Therefore, 
it seems worth while to investigate the 
occurrence of racial attitudes which deviate 
from what is believed to be the general 
pattern in Brazil. 

In his penetrating study of the Negro in 
Bahia, Pierson refers to certain associations 
which have been founded with the aim of 
bringing together the Negroes of all Brazil 
and of defending their interests against 
white prejudice. Pierson adds that “these 

3 Sergio Buarque de Holanda, Raizes do Brasil 
(ad ed.; Rio de Janeiro, 1948), pp. 55, 56. 

4 Op. cit., p. 119. f 
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indications of a measure of race conscious- 
ness are probably exceptions to the general 
Brazilian cultural pattern and not typical 
of it.” 

At the present stage of scientific research 
concerning racial attitudes, it seems ex- 
tremely difficult to say whether there is 
really one pattern only, accepted and sanc- 
tioned by Brazilian society, and whether 
all divergent manifestations of racial be- 
havior may be called exceptions. Pierson’s 
splendid piece of research covers only a very 


small area of Brazil, and it may be asked 


whether in other areas there are patterns dif- 
ferent from that of Bahia. 

So far as São Paulo is concerned, two small 
investigations carried on by graduate stu- 
dents of the Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica furnished new data on racial atti- 
tudes. In one of them, 245 advertisements 
which had been published in a São Paulo 
daily newspaper were analyzed.‘ All the ad- 
vertisers were looking for house servants, — 
and all of them wished to employ white per- 
sons. It might be expected that in a city like 
Sdo Paulo the exclusion of Negro servants 
by a small number of employers had some 
connection with the high percentage of for- 
eign immigrants. This study, however, 
showed that the majority of the advertisers 
were Brazilians. Occupation, religion, and 
other social qualities of the advertisers did 
not reveal any definite trend. 

Of the 245 advertisers, 194 were inter- 
viewed about the reasons for their unfavor- 
able attitude toward Negro servants. Of 
those interviewed, 48 were unable to give 
any clear answer, but they found their own 
attitude “very natural.” Eighteen adver- 
tisers did not accept Negro servants because 
of presumed lack of cleanliness; 30 thought 
black housemaids were always thieves; 14 
alleged instability and lack of assiduity; and 
12 said only that they were used to white 
servants and therefore did not wish to en- 


5 OP. cit., P. 343. 

6Oracy Nogueira, “Atitude desfavoravel de 
alguns.acunciantes de São Paulo em relação aos 
empregados de côr,” Sociologia, Vcl. IV, No. 4 
(1942). 
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l gage colored ones. ‘Seven persons precluded 


Negroes because of the contact they would 
have with their young children. There were 
a few other reasons, such as “race odor,” 
“bad character,” “laziness,” “carelessness,” 
and other imperfections that were ascribed 
to Negro servants. The findings of this 
brief study seem to bear upon the race 
problem in Sao Paulo, since class prejudice 
cannot be alleged as the possible motive cf 


. exclusion. From the standpoint of class rela- 


tions there is no difference between white 
and Negro servants. The class line cuts be- 
tween employers and employees, and it 
would be nonsense to think of Negro em- 
ployees as a separate class. In addition, it 
ought to be said that the advertisers who did 
not wish to employ Negro servants repre- 
sented only a small minority among those 
who sought servants. 

Another study which had been carried on 


_in São Paulo divided the interviewed per- 


N 


sons into lower- arid middle-class Negroes, 
on the one hand, and lower- and middle- 
class mulattoes, on the other.” Though the 
number of the interviewed persons was 
small, the results of this study seem worth 
mentioning. 

The Negroes of lower-class standing 
showed strong antagonistic feelings against 
each other. Some Negroes resented the con- 
tempt of those who had managed to rise in 
economic status. On the other hand, some 
Negroes complained of the envy of the 
poorer ones. On the whole, in the lower class 
there were clear indications of lack of racial 
solidarity. Some Negroes declared their pref- 
erence for white people because they found 
it easier to get along with them than with 
colored people. It became clear, too, that 
there was a strong inferiority feeling toward 
white people; but, while the superior status 
and occasional contempt of the whites ap- 
peared to be more readily accepted, the in- 


' terviewed persons declared that contempt 


from the black people was worse. 
Attitudes connected with skin color were 


7 Virginia Leone Bicudo, “Atitudes raciais de 
pretos e mulatos em São Paulo,” Sociologia, Vol. IX, 
No. 3 (1947)- 
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much more developed among Negroes of the 
middle class. Almost all the individuals in- © 
terviewed had been educated by white fam- 
ilies. Because of the strong emotional ties 
with their white benefactors and the friend- 
ships formed in youth with whites, many of 
these middle-class Negroes kept on terms of 
intimate friendship with whites of the same 
standing. Nevertheless, as a rule, they 
showed ambivalent feelings toward white 
people. Although the interviewed persons 
had risen from a low status to a middle-class 
position, chiefly with the financial aid of 
white benefactors, they felt frustrated for 
two main reasons. In the first place, occupa- 
tional competition had developed, as they 
said, under conditions that favored the 
white and brought disadvantage to the Ne- 
gro. Some of them had passed through ex- 
aminations or got jobs because their knowl- 
edge or abilities were far above common 
standards. On all occasions the whites who 
controlled the jobs or positions required 
much more from them than from white can- 
didates. Second, though they were at the 
same social level as white middle-class per- 
sons and though many of them had friends 
among the whites, they felt strongly that 
they were not taken as equals. There are 
many situations in social life where white 
people refuse to be seen with Negroes. In 
such public places as high-class hotels, res- 
taurants, or casinoes, fashionable clubs, and 
dances, Negroes are not desired, and there 
are few whites who dare to introduce Negro 
friends or relatives into such places. This 
kind of discrimination was strongly resented 
by middle-class Negroes. On the other hand, 
these Negroes complained bitterly of the 
contemptuous attitudes that middle-class 
mulattoes assumed toward them. 

The lower-class mulatto turns out to be 
much more race conscious than the Negro of 
the same social level. During the interviews 
it became obvious thet the dark mestico 
identifies himself with the white, but he 
lives in permanent fear of being confused 
with Negroes. Sometimes he tries to associ- 
ate himself with white persons through mar- 
riage or friendship in order not to be taken 
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for a Negro. Sometimes he prefers the com- 
pany of Negroes in order to defend himself 
against the ridicule and contempt of white 
people. As a rule, the lower-class mulatto 
appears to be dominated by the fear of social 
rejection. 

This fear is still stronger among middle- 
class mulattoes. Possibilities of social climb- 
ing seem to be connected with skin color and 
other Negroid traits, as prognathism and 
woolly hair. The more Negroid the physical 
features, the more probable become atti- 
tudes of rejection on the part of white per- 
sons. Among the interviewed persons there 
were some who had been disregarded on 
looking for jobs, because the employers 
wished to engage white persons por causa 
da aparência (“because of their looks”), as 
they said. This phrase has almost become a 
kind of nightmare to many mulattoes who 
are always worried about their aparência. 
To have boa aparéncia (“to be good-look- 
ing”) means to look like white people. 

Sophisticated mulattoes usually show a 
strong tendency to display intellectual val- 
ues to which symbolic meanings of a higher 
social status are related. In order to com- 
pensate for inferiority feelings, many of 
them adopt affected ways of speech and a 
theatrical display of knowledge. White 
people are resentful of these exhibitions and 
have coined an expression which is fre- 
quently applied to the sophisticated mu- 
latto: o mulato pernéstico (“the affected 
mulatto”), 

However, identification with the white is 
only one way whereby middle-class mulat- 
toes try to overcome their inferiority feel- 
ings. A large number of them seek to com- 
pensate for these feelings by creating the fic- 
tion of a society formed by an overwhelming 
majority of mulattoes and only a small white 
minority. The following, written by an out- 
standing Brazilian novelist, may be con- 
sidered typical: 


Ld 
There are being founded here in Brazil Negro 
societies, Negro theaters, Negro parties, etc. 
The idea is funny because there must actually 
be very few Negroes in Brazil after all these cen- 
turies of miscegenation. And all of them being 
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mulattoes, how can the dividing line be traced 
and how can we know whether an individual 
may be called a Negro or not? It would be much 
easier to organize small clubs for pure whites 
because among the forty million Brazilians they 
are a minority, a drop of water, perhaps smaller 
than or equal to the Japanese in São Paulo. 

Majorities do not organize clubs; majorities 
do not isolate; majorities do rule. Only minor- 
ities assemble, defend, and claim rights. 

Those clubs of colored people, those small 
parties and small theaters, should disappear. 
Brazilis ours. Our color is coffee with milk, more 
or less loaded, sometimes with only one drop of 
milk. Some people have a darker skin, but good 
hair and sometimes the contrary occurs. We are 
a country of mesticos, may it be pleasant or not 
to some people. And let us lay hold of the 
Municipal Theater, the Itamaratti [federal gov- 
ernment], and the rest, because all of them are 
ours. If you have any doubt about it, go out to 
the streets, wait at the central street corners, 
and take a glance at the passers-by. Look how 
incredibly small the number of whites really is. 

And if we wish to be fashionable and have an 
oppressed minority, then the whites are to be 
oppressed. There are so few of them that re- 
action would almost be impossible. Maybe their 
number is not even enough to elect a deputy, 
and then they must ally themselves with the 
mulatto crowds in order to have somebody who 
weeps for them in the Congress.® 


Some years ago the department of an- 
thropology of the University of São Paulo 
carried on an inquiry into the racial situa- 
tion in thirty-six small cities in the principal 
areas of the state. In nineteen cities colored 
people live apart. But there was no sign that 
color prejudice of the whites caused resi- 
dential segregation. In almost all cases there 
was some other reason, as low house rents 
or occupational facilities. Nowhere were 
these quarters exclusively inhakited by col- 
ored people. Thus residential segregation is 
closely connected with social class. Like 
white people of the lower classes, Negroes 
and mulattoes live in the less expensive ur- 
ban areas. Eleven questionnaires denied any 
form of residential segregation. 


8 Raquel de Quefroz, ““Mulatorias,’”’ O Estado de 
S. Paulo, May 5, 1946, tr. by myself. 
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Almost all cities have a public garden 
which is usually the central square. In the 
evening people like to take a walk in the 
garden, to meet friends, and to relax from 
daily work. On this occasion one may ob- 
serve people of the same class walking al- 
ways within the same section of the square. 
The section of one class is respected by the 
others, and sometimes colored people have 
their own section, which is not likely to be 
invaded by whites. This shows, at least on 
these occasions, not only that the customary 
class division is working but also that some 
color discrimination exists, because lower- 
class whites do not mix with Negroes and 
dark mulattoes of the same class. Now 
twenty-two out of thirty-six questionnaires 
admitted this kind of social segregation, but, 
with two exceptions, no sanctions were 
taken against colored persons who invade 
the white section. 

Another questionnaire was connected 
with the exclusion of colored persons from 
certain barbershops, restaurants, hotels, and 
theaters. In twenty cities the exclusion of 
Negroes from certain barbershops was ad- 
mitted, while in ten exclusion was denied. 
Interestingly enough, in eight localities out 
of twenty, the same barbershops from which 
Negroes were excluded did not even admit 
poor whites. This means that, at least in 
these cases, Negro exclusion is a class rather 
than a color problem. There were eight 
cities where Negroes were excluded from 
certain bars, yet only in two cases were Ne- 
groes barred from the best hotels of the city. 

Nowhere are punitive sanctions taken 
against colored persons who do not respect 
the restrictions. The worst that may happen 
to a Negro who enters an interdicted barber- 
shop, for instance, is the formal refusal of 
the barber to work for him. Yet occasion- 
ally this refusal may involve unpleasant con- 
sequences for the barber, as the following 
case Shows. Some years ago an officer of the 
regular army entered the best barbershop of 
a middle-sized town in São Paulo. The of- 
ficer, a dark-skinned mulatto, came from an- 
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other state and did not know the local re- 
strictions. The barber refused to attend him, 
but the officer, far from conforming to this 
attitude, reacted impulsively and threat- 
ened the barber. His loud voice attracted 
passers-by, and rapidly a crowd gathered at 
the entrance. On learning the reason for the 
trouble, a large number of exasperated men 
tried to invade the barbershop to inflict cor- 
poral punishment on its owner. Other men 
interceded and managed to appease the 
crowd. The barber himself implored the 
crowd not to damage his shop, saying that 
he was not guilty of any discrimination. 
Exclusion of colored people had been im- 
posed upon him by his white customers. 

It may be asked why under such circum- 
stances conflict does not become more fre- 
quent. The aforementioned and other simi- 
lar facts strongly suggest that public opinion 
is always on the side of the opponents to any 
kind of racial discrimination, and Negroes 
have therefore a good chance to find de- 
fenders against color prejudice and exclu- 
sion. However, it may be said that at least 
three facts preclude viclent forms of reac- 
tion: 

1. The majority of the Negroes belong to 
the lower classes and, like white persons of 
the same class, usually avoid hotels, restau- 
rants, barbershops, etc., of high standing. 
They are too expensive, and, moreover, 
lower-class people are not acquainted with 
their patterns of etiquette. 

2, Usually Negroes do not feel threatened 
by rigorous sanctions. As a rule, white 
people do not assume aggressive attitudes. 
There is a marked preference for almost im- 
perceptible kinds of discrimination. 

3. Colored persons are so afraid of rejec- 
tion that they spontaneously avoid contact 
with individuals, institutions, and groups 
whence attitudes of discrimination might be 
expected. | 

Yet our inquiry led to some other inter- 
esting results. In twenty-three out of thirty- 
six cases the questionnaires contained refer- 
ences to formal associations of all kinds from 
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which Negroes were excluded. Usually those 
associations are clubs maintained by the up- 
per-class families of the city. Though there 
does not exist any reference to Negro mem- 
bers in club statutes, these are rarely ad- 
mitted. However, the presidents usually do 
not like to speak about this because they are 
afraid of public opinion. Thus only thirteen 
tried to justify their exclusiveness. Six presi- 
dents alleged the inferior social level of the 
Negroes, and only in four cases were race 
differences alluded to in order to justify ex- 
clusion, Interestingly enough, two presi- 
dents referred to the Negroes’ voluntary 
withdrawal from white associations. In some 
cities Negro clubs had been founded as 
“reprisals” against white discrimination. As 
a rule, however, associational segregation of 
Negroes appears to be spontaneous. 

Sometimes one may find Negroes or dark 
mulattoes as members of exclusive associa- 
tions of upper-class standing. This fact ob- 
viously contradicts attitudes of discrimina- 
tion which leading members of the same as- 
sociations assume toward Negroes. The ex- 
planation that is usually given to those who 
are puzzled by this contradictory behavior 
is that these persons are not regarded as 
Negroes. This means that certain qualities, 
such as professional abilities, wealth, good 
manners, honesty, etc., are ascribed to them 
which put them on the same level with 
white people. Thus, even in such cases 
wherein at the first glance the occurrence of 
color prejudice seems beyond any doubt, so- 
cial class as a factor of integration appears 
to be stronger than the segregating influence 
of racial differences. 

It might be worth mentioning that some 
presidents of upper-class clubs acted like the 
barber threatened by an excited crowd: 
They tried to exempt themselves from all 
responsibility. One of them said: ‘‘Person- 
ally I am not against Negroes. I think that 
they are human beings like me,and you. 
But the members of the club do not wish to 
meet Negroes at the club’s balls. The girls 
would not accept them as dancing partners, 
and the heads of the families would take the 
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presence of Negroes as an offense to their 
personal dignity and to the prestige of the 
club. So it seems better to exclude Negroes. 
Besides, in doing so, we spare them a good 
deal of trouble and humiliation.” 

The last point deserves the special atten- 
tion of the student of race relations. The 
refusal to assume a public attitude of racial 
discrimination probably derives from the 
fact that public opinion is opposed to any ' 
form of color prejudice and discrimination. 
Color prejudice, at least in São Paulo, ap- 
pears to exist only as a discreet attitude 
among small minorities of white middle- and 
upper-class people, and even among them it 
is doubtful whether any kind of consensus 
has been attained concerning forms and de- 
gree of racial discrimination. 

Discreetness of color prejudice has still 
another root, as is shown by a series of inter- 
views recently carried out among middle- 
and upper-class whites. Many of the inter- 
viewed persons agreed upon the existence of 
some degree of color prejudice, yet, as one of 
them said, “White people do not like to as- 
sume overt attitudes toward colored because 
the person to whom one is speaking may 
havea colored relative. In such a case the re- 
action would be most unpleasant for the 
bearer of the prejudice because in Brazil 
family ties are stronger than anything else.” 
Thus Pierson seems right when he says that 
“if rigid distinctions were made between 
those individuals who appear to be Euro- 
pean and those who in their color and fea- 
tures indicate some African lineage, the di- 
viding-line would in many cases pass di- 
rectly through family groups. The natural 
ties which ordinarily grow up between par- 
ents and offspring, and between brothers 
and gisters, constantly militate against such 
invidious distinctions.” 

Tentative conclusions to be drawn from 
the few observations made so far are: 

t. Color prejudice and discrimination ex- 
ist to some extent, at least in São Paulo; yet - 
sometimes it seems difficult to draw a sharp 
line between class and race prejudice. There 


9 Op. cit., p. 134. 


THE USE OF CLASS CONCEPTS IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


LLEWELLYN GROSS 


ABSTRACT 


Concepts of social classes in present-day sociology are either so completely analytical as to be devoid of 
relevant empirical referents or so crudely empirical as to be lacking in theoretical significance. An analysis 
of specific empirical studies points to the possibility that their authors may be using, simultaneously, two 
implicit conceptual schemes for defining social classes—the “substantive” and the “classificatory”—without 
recognizing their inherent contradictions. An effort is hade to clarify these conceptual schemes, to develop 
their methodological consequences, and to offer recommendations on the problem of the scientific use of 


class concepts. 


One of the most noticeable bifurcations in 
the sociological literature dealing with social 
stratification, social status, and social classes 
is that between the relatively abstract logi- 
cal analysis of conceptual terms and their 
relationships, on the one hand, and the rela- 
tively concrete empirical description of 
specific research studies, on the other hand. 
Analytic theorists and empirical researchers 
contribute to the perpetuation of a kind of 
specialism fatal to the development of socio- 
logical science. It should go without saying 
that, unless the logical analysis of concepts 


is tested by its application to empirical data, . 


it is of little scientific value. The same may 
be said of the crude categorization for em- 
pirical data when unsystematized by logical 
analysis. Our first interest here is in present- 
ing a brief description of what appear to be 
some of the typical characteristics and limi- 
tations of the writings of a sample group of 
analytic theorists. Following this, we shall 
turn to a more lengthy appraisal of the em- 
pirical research on social classes. In these 
ways we hope to demonstrate the need for 
both the theorist and the researcher to 
supplement and integrate each other’s 
efforts. 


CRITIQUE OF ANALYTIC THEORIES 


The writings of the analytic theorists 
contain what appear to be a priori defini- 
tions formulated for the purpose of erasing 
old distinctions and/or creating new ones, 
the scientific advantage of which remains 
undemonstrated. These definitions are de- 


rived by presenting a new synthesis of pre- 
vious definitions, by introducing new ter- 
minology which carries novel connotations, 
by using carefully chosen illustrations, or by 
citing select authorities.: It is not surprising, 
therefore, that these theorists treat concepts 
as fixed or real things whose existence is in- 
dependent of the specific data and objectives 
of the researcher and the restrictions under 
which he works.? Frequently, their approach 
follows the kind of analysis which assumes, 
more or less uncritically, that certain propo- 
sitions are either self-evident or so widely 


1 Benoit-Smullvan’s writing may serve as a typi- 
cal example. In seeking to make “a preliminary 
analysis of status,” he states that “the desiderala 
here are: first, a clear-cut distinction between status 
and the main varieties of social position, and second, 
a description of the types of status and their inter- 
relations.” He further suggests that he has found 
inadequate the distinctions proposed by certain an- 
thropologically oriented sociologists. He then goes 
on to distinguish between “status,” “situs,” and 
“locus” (Emil Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status 
Types, and Status Interrelationships,” American 
Sociological Review, TX (April, 1944], 151-61). 

2 Nuñez defines the social class as an “economic 
and culture complex” and states that “the funda- 
mental characteristics of the higher class are the 
samg from time immemorial” (Lucio Mendieta y 
Nuñez, “The Social Classes,” American Sociological 
Review, TI [April, 1946], 166~76). North states that 
“a social class usually connotes a group having a 
definite economic function, a definite rank, and 
peculiar psychic characteristics as folkways and 
mores. Any definition of class must take into ac- 
count all three aspects” (Cecil C. North, “Class 
Structure, Class Consciousness and Party Align- 
ment,” American Sociological Review, IX [July, 1937], 
365-71). 
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accepted that they need no empirical sup- 
port. From the fixed and highly abstract 
- concepts defining their analyses either logi- 
cal deductions are made or pseudo-explana- 
tory principles are offered. Throughout, 
there is scarcely any empirical test of the 
usefulness of these principles or of their 
logical deductions.4 ` 
The major portion of the work of these 
recent theorists is seen to consist of proposi- 
tions which are regarded by default as exist- 
-ing quite independently of any empirical 
data. If the’ proper functions of analytic 
theorists are to aid the researcher in select- 
ing the area and kind of empirical data with 
which to work and to suggest ways of inte- 
grating the already existing empirical data, 
then they have failed. The writers of ana- 
lytic theory have been operationally inat- 
tentive to what was being done by the em- 
pirical researchers, and, as will be seen, the 
latter seem to have pursued their studies 
with little regard for any kind of systematic 
analysis regardless of whether they (the 
studies) qualify as analytic theory. 


3 Hughes, for instance, states the following as re- 
sulting from the consequences of the appearance of 
new kinds of people in established positions: “Every 
such occurrence produces, in some measure, a status 
contradiction. It may also create a status dilemma 
for the individual concerned and. for other people 
who have to deal with him.” He then illustrates 
this principle by describing the situation of the 
Negro who qualifies for one of the traditional profes- 
sions (Everett C. Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contra- 
dictions of Status,” American Journal of Sociology, L 
[March, 1945], 353-59). 


4 Both Nuñez (op. cit., p. 175) and North (op. cit., 
pp. 366-67) deduce as consequences of their basic 
abstract Concepts the inadequacy of certain of the 
Marxists’ interpretations. In an article by Davis and 
Moore “an effort is made to explain, in funcffonal 
terms, the universal necessity which calls ‘forth 
stiatification in any social system.” Their explana- 
tion in simplified terms is that “social inequality is 
thus an unconsciously evolved device by which 
societies insure that the most important positions 
are conscientiously filled by the most qualified per- 
sons” (Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, 
“Some Principles of Stratification,” American 
Sociological Review, X {April, 1945], 242-49). 
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SYSTEMATIC CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


When we turn to the empirical studies of 
“social classes,” we find two conceptual 
schemes or usages apparent or implied in the 
data and interpretations. Our objective is to 
clarify these schemes, to develop their 
methodological consequences, and to make 
explicit the larger framework of pluralistic 
contexts through which class concepts of all 
sorts may serve as useful scientific tools. 

1. Class names are sometimes used as sub- 
stantive concepts referring to separate and 
distinct social groups having identifiable 
characteristics. These groups are composed 
of individuals who are presumed to possess 
homogeneous social attributes. If the class 
concept is to be interpreted in this way, con- 
sistent scientific usage would seem to require 
a clear specification of (a) the number of 
classes used, (5) the kind of attributes defin- 
ing each class, (c) the testable sensory basis 
of each attribute, (d) the operational steps 
taken to establish a constant conjunction 
between these attributes, (e) the attributes 
excluded from each class which serve to di- 
vide or “isolate” one class from another, arid 
(f) the explanatory or predictive significance 
of the class-linked attributes. 

2. Class names are sometimes used as 
classificatory concepts referring to the “ar- 
bitrary” subdivision of a population into 
class intervals constructed according to the 
degree to which individuals possess more or 
less amounts of a single quality. If the class 
concept is to be interpreted in this way, con- 
sistent scientific usage would seem to re- 
quire a clear specification of (a) the number 
of classes used, (b) the single quality or 
fundamentum divisionis defining the classifi- 
cation, (c) the units of observation or meas- 
urement used to identify subdivisions of the 
quality in question, (d) the exhaustiveness 
of the classification in terms of the represen- 
tativeness of members within the defined 
populatioñ, (e) the amount of overlapping 
within the classification or between classes, 
and (f) the adequacy of the classification in 
terms of its explanatory or predictive sig- 
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nificance. The latter point includes flexibil- 
ity in the construction of classifications as 
evidenced by the possible utility of alterna- 
tive classifications.’ 

The following are hypothetical models of 
the two schemes from which the operational 
procedures discussed above are probably 
derived. 


SUBSTANTIVE USAGE 


1, An attribute refers to a quality which has an 
all-or-none existence. 

2. Anattribute is not measurable; being a “con- 
stant,” it is either present or absent. 

3. A class is a combination of attributes, i.e., a 
category. 

4. The units constituting a class are attributes; 

they designate the kinds or occurrences of a 

number of qualities. 

Class boundaries are separated by a anaiita 

tively differentiated region. 

6. Classes are components of a heterogeneous 
totality. 


CLASSIFICATORY USAGE 


1. A variable refers to a quality which exists in 

varying degrees. 

A variable is measurable; it can be ordered 

- into amounts (of units) ranging from least to 

most. i 

3. A class is the subdivision of a variable, i.e., a 
class interval. 

4. The units constituting a class are values; 

` they designate the degrees or incidences of a 
single quality. 

5. Class boundaries are coincident or adjacent 
to one another. 

6. Classes are components of a homogeneous 
totality. 


n 


2 


s We do not wish to pose a logical dichotomy be- 
tween these two usages or to reify and fix a concep- 
tual antithesis. The term “classification” is not used 
in the Aristotelian sense of successive dichotomous 
subdivisions of the genus each of which is a species 
of the order which precedes it. Such a usage assumes 
that things have stable and readily identifiable 
qualities which can be unambiguously placed within 
the various subdivisions of a logical classification. 
Instead, we propose to define the qudlities which 
characterize things in terms of convenient fractional 
subdivisions of a continuous variable, each of which 
is a subclass of that larger class which comprises the 
variable in question. 


4it 


The substantive usage implies an ines- 
capable limitation; viz, when each substan- 
tive class in a multiclass “system” is de- 
scribed in terms of attributes which are as- 
sumed to exist in constant conjunction with 
one another and to be absent from other 
classes which are composed of other attri- 
butes similarly related, classification in our 
explicit logical sense does not exist. For, as 
one multiplies the number of conjoined char- 
acteristics defining a class (or group), the 
number of members (or individuals) which, 
can be included in that class decreases.‘ 
More specifically, if we define a given class 
in terms of five attributes, those individuals 
will be excluded who are lacking in the pos- 
session of one, two, three, four, or all five of 
these attributes. Nor will all these individ- 
uals be included in some one of an indefinite 
number of subsequent classes of five attri- 
butes, except when certain of the attributes 
of such classes overlap with those of the ini- 
tially defined class. Given, then, a limited 
number of classes with which to work, a con- 
siderable proportion of individuals will re- 
main unclassified (i.e., they will be members 
of no class or, if forced into the classification, 
will be members of more than one class). The 
result is the contradiction of & basic prin- 
ciple of classification, viz, that it must pro- 
vide for a complete enumeration of all its 
members.’ It is for this reason that the most 
adequate classification is one which approxi- 
mates the ideal of a single basic principle or 
fundamenium divisionis.® In so far as this 


6 Many sociologists seem to assume the reverse, 
i.e., that, by multiplying class attributes, they may 
increase the number of individuals chat can be in- 
cluded. 


TIt is assumed that every member within the 
population group or universe of items being classified - 
skoukl find inclusion or representation (via sample 
theory) within one of the classes or subdivisions of 
the classification. Though the objective of an ex- 
haustive classification has seldom been fully realized 
by the natural scientist, few students of the subject 
seriously doubt that genuine attempts to achieve 
this objective will usually lead to more fruitful 
results. 


8 It should be noted that the principle of a funda- 
menium divisionis is an ideal scientific norm whose 
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ideal is violated, there is overlapping or 
cross-division of classes.’ 

The task of deciding upon which of the 
two usages of social class is most appropriate 
to a particular study does not revolve 
around the problem of discovering what es- 
sential properties they specifically designate 
but of determining which of their provision- 
ally assumed properties will-enable the re- 
searcher to realize his objective. If the ob- 
jective is the prediction of social character- 
istics ABC, then whichever properties en- 
able the researcher to predict these charac- 
teristics with the highest degree of proba- 
bility will, by virtue of this fact, become the 
essential properties which define and give 
meaning to class concepts. This implies that 
definitions are proposals for using certain 
concepts in certain ways for certain pur- 
poses and that, as purposes or objectives 
differ, the choice and definition of the essen- 
tial properties of a concept will differ. Thus 
there is no absolutely true or correct mean- 
ing of “social classes.” Failure to recognize 
this point may lead tọ the misappropriation 
of a definition—a definition constructed for 
an entirely different purpose from the one 
which the investigator has in mind.?° 


realization in practice is rarely attained. Its existence 
merely guarantees that the number of basic qualities 
used and the degree of overlapping between classes 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


9 Notwithstanding what has been said in this 
paragraph, substantive classes must be related to 
‘one another in respect to at least one quality—else 
they could not be organized under the same heading. 
However, this relationship is usually only implicit; 
efforts are commonly directed toward demonstrating 
the differences between the classes in terms of their 
unique possession of certain functionally related 
qualities. 


10 Perhaps it should be added that the most obvi- 
ous properties are not always the most significant for 
realizing a given objective. Moreover, people can 
sort and recognize things in terms of unrecognized 
purposes without knowing how they sort them or the 
respects in which they are alike and different. These 
contingencies may account for many of the irrele- 
vant statements contained in the following studies, 
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SOME CASE ANALYSES 


Duvall’s study2'—In making her study, 
Duvall used four class levels—I, IT, III, and 
IV—selected “on the basis of their partici- 
pation in the status hierarchy.” They are 
subdivided by six principal categories 
of “social characteristics’—“Occupation,” 
“Source of Income,” “Area Lived In,” 
“Type of House,” “Education and Literary 
Interests,” and “Personal Appearance” (at 
home)? 

A cursory inspection of her Table 2 sug- 
gests. that social classes are used in a sub- 
stantive sense, with each class being defined 
by certain qualitative attributes. Each class 
is found in specific residential areas labeled 
“smart,” “good,” “fair,” and “poor”; each 
class reads specific magazines. But a closer 
inspection of the table indicates that in re- 
gard to “Type of House,” Classes I and H 
overlap, the former living in medium to 
large apartments, the latter in medium- 
sized apartments; the same is true of Classes 
HI and IV in respect to “poor conditions.” 
In regard to “Source of Income,” Classes IT, 
IIT, and IV have “wages” but apparently in 
varying degrees. There are no units of ob- 
servation or measurement for determining 
the presence or amount of any of the char- 
acteristics. Some of the class categories ad- 
mit of overlapping; others do not, and yet 
there is no apparent explanation for this. 
There is little evidence of a functional rela- 
tionship between the categories, and there 
is no way of knowing how representative the 
individuals included within each class are in 
terms of some larger population." 


u Evelyn M. Duvall, “Conceptions of Parent- 
hood,” American Journal of Sociology, LII (Nov- 
ember, 1946), 193-203. 


12 Ibid., Table 2, p. 194. 


- 13 Essentially the same criticisms can be made of 
Neugarten’s study (Bernice L. Neugarten, “Social 
Class and Friendship among School Children,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LI (January, 1946], 
305-13). 
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Davis and Havighurst’s study.4—These 
authors used a two-class grouping, middle 
and lower social classes, with two subdivi- 
sions for each, white and Negro. They indi- 
cate that the principal factors used in mak- 
ing this grouping were “occupation of par- 
ents and their siblings, education of parents, 
their siblings and grandparents, property 
ownership, membership in churches and 
other associations, and section of the city.” 
Since no information is given as to precise- 
ly which occupations, which educational 
groups or degrees of education, etc., are in- 
cluded in each of the social classes, there is 
no way of knowing whether these factors are 
treated as variables, as attributes, or both. 
If the social classes are distinguishable ac- 
cording to degrees of education, the result is 
aclassificatory definition. If the social classes 
are distinguishable by the section of city in 
which their members reside, it seems that 
the meaning of social classes is best defined 
in substantive or qualitative terms, and, 
accordingly, specific constructs, such as type 
of housing, should be given. 

Furthermore, since the authors fail to 
provide any unit of observation or measure- 
ment which would enable the reader to de- 
termine the degree of education of parents, 
parents’ siblings, and grandparents pos- 
sessed by each class or the attributes of the 
section of the city in which each class re- 
` sides, there is no way of indicating which us- 
age of social classes the authors have in mind. 
Because of their failure to present the kind 
of fundamental information called for by 
their study, there is no way of knowing 
whether each of the two hundred mothers 
studied could be placed without ambiguity 
in only one social class. There is no evi- 
dence given to contradict the assumption 
that a number of mothers would fall into 
more than one class as the observer passed 
from one to another of the measures (attri- 


u Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, “So- 
cial Class and Color Differences in CHfld-rearing,” 
American Sociological Review, XI (December, 1946) 
698-710. : 


1s Ibid., p. 702. 
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butes or variables?) determining class mem- 
bership, and there is no description of the 
characteristics of the mothers whose omis- 
sion or exclusion would define the hiatus 
between the classes. Functional interrela- 
tionships between the measures are not 
demonstrated, as would be necessary to sus- 
tain the substantive usage, and there is no 
way of knowing whether the four classes in- 
clude either all the members in the defined 
population or a representative sample of it, 
as would be necessary for a valid classifica- 
tory usage. 

Hollingshead’s study.*—This author’s in- 
vestigation of Elmtown indicated that the 
“social structure is composed of five strata 
whose members understand with varying 
degrees of precision how each ranks in the 
hierarchical order.” “Stratification was ac- . 
complished by a rating procedure developed 
in the community.” It was “based on the use 
of a standardized Control List of 20 fami- 
lies.”*7 Since the criterion or crizeria used in 
establishing the class groupings and in con- 
structing the “Control List” is not discussed, 
we have no way of knowing whether the so- 
cial classes are defined in substantive or in 
classificatory terms. It appears that Hol- 
lingshead’s 735 cases were placed into one of 
five classes in proportion to their possession 
of some fairly well-recognized but undefined 
variable. Following this, a stuċy was made 
of certain typical characteristics associated 
with each class. 

If it is assumed that.the author wished to 
use these typical characteristics as a basis 
for defining his social classes and he has 
successfully demonstrated that his five 
strata are found in varying but consistent 
proportions in all ecological areas, occupa- 
tional groups, religious affiliations, and edu- 
cational levels and each of the latter may 
be regarded as independent unilinear prin- 
ciples of division, he has correctly utilized 


6 August B. Hollingshead, “Selected Character- 
istics of Classes in a Middle Westera Community,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (August, 1947), 
385-95- 

17 Ibid., pp. 385-86. 
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the classificatory meaning of social classes. 
Suggestive of the classificatory use of social 
classes is the author’s application of chi 
square as a measure of the degree of overlap 
between the classes and his offer of objec- 
tive evidence regarding the exhaustiveness 
of the classification: all the adolescents in 

_Elmtown are directly or indirectly in- 
cluded. 

On the other hand, if it is assumed that 
all these characteristics combined are to be 
used in defining social classes, as is evi- 
denced by his more informal analysis but 
contradicted by the fact that he gives coeffi- 
cients of contingency for correlating them 
with class strata, then he is using the sub- 
stantive meaning of class, and the kind of 
analysis described in the above paragraphs 
is inapplicable. 

Mills’s study2*—At certain points Mills 
seems to exhibit some confusion between the 
classificatory and substantive usages of so- 
cial classes. He writes: “When the occupa- 
tions of a cross section of married men in 
Central City are coded in 24 groups and 
ranked according to average family income, 
five strata are crystallized out: between each 
of them there is a ‘natural’ break in average 
income whereas the average income of the 
occupations making up each income stratum 
are relatively homogeneous.” On a first 
reading of this passage it appears that Mills 
has successfully combined our two meanings 
of class. He has taken a variable (incomes) 
and found “natural? breakages within. it. 
But on a second reading of the passage it be- 
comes apparent that he has done this by 
confusing class membership with class inclu- 
sion. The relation of class inclusion is transi- 
tive. The relation of class membership is in- 
transitive; i.e., it does not follow that, if Ais 
a member of B and B is a member af C, 
A is a member of C. Because Mills’s married 
men-can be classified into twenty-four occu- 
pational groups and these occupational 


groups reclassified into five income strata, ` 


8C, Wright Mills, “The Middle Classes in 
Middle-sized Cities,” American Sociological Review, 
XI (October, 1946), 520-29. 


19 Ibid., p. 521. 
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it does not follow that all his married men 
will find a place in one or another of these 
five income strata. 

After having defined social classes in this 
way, Mills is concerned “with the degree and 
the content of political consciousness that 
they display, and with whether they reveal 
any independence of policy, or are political- 
ly dependent upon the initiative and ideolo- 
gies of other strata.’° As the above quota- 
tion implies, Mills combines variables (e.g., 
prestige ranking, amount of education, oc- 
cupation of father) and attributes (e.g., 
characteristic attitudes and ideological con- 
tents). It is not surprising, then, that “of all 
the strata in the middle-sized city, the small 
businessmen and the white-collar workers 
occupy the most ambiguous and least close- 
ly defined social position.’?! The fact that 
these strata are “the least homogeneous” 
and “make up the vaguer and ‘somewhere 
in-between’ strata” seems to us a logical 
consequence of the failure to distinguish be- 
tween the classificatory and substantive 
usages of social classes. 

Moore’s study#3—This author seems to 
use the substantive meaning of social classes 
more consistently than do most: “A social 
class is a group of persons of both sexes and 
all ages with a distinctive code of folkways 
and/or mores, and to whom deference is 
given by other similar groups, or from whom 
it is exacted by other similar groups.’ The 
author is interested in finding the relation- 
ship between the presence or absence of 
class struggle (measured primarily in terms 
of hostile behavior) in a particular society 
and the stability of the economic structure 
of the society (measured in terms of the 
presence or absence of two attributes—sta- 
bility in the distribution of economic goods 
and in the techniques of production for a 
generation or more). Thus qualitatively dis- 
tinct and identifiable classes are dichoto- 


30 Thid.,-p. 521. (My italics.) 

z Thid. * 

zB., Moore, “A Comparative Analysis of the 
Class Struggle,” American Sociological Review, X 
(February, 1945), 31-37- 

3 [bid., p. 31. ` 
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mized in terms of class struggle and corre- 
lated with qualitatively separable cultural 
attributes. It is unfortunate that space pro- 
hibited a precise description of the distinc- 
tive codes of folkways and mores which en- 
abled the author toidentify the social classes, 
the class struggle, and the economic stability 
of each culture. Without this information, 
confirmation of the substantive use of social 
classes must be withheld. 

While’s study24—In his study of low-in- 
come classes White seems to have closely fol- 
lowed the classificatory usage of social 
classes. His classes are in a certain sense 
subdivisions of a unilinear variable (in- 
come), though he introduces breakages in 
his income distribution.” These breakages 
serve to isolate one class from another and 
to define those individuals who are excluded 
from what might otherwise be an exhaustive 
classification. However, the result is in ef- 
fect the presentation of sample sectors of a 
continuous variable rather than discrete 
substantive categories. The unit of measure- 
ment is dollars and the classification demon- 
strates the relevance of this variable for pre- 
dicting expenditures. 

Our analyses of these and other studies? 


aR. Clyde White, “Low-Income Classes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (May, 1942), 
918-28. 


35 Ibid., p. 920. 


26 The method that Form used in “determining the 
existence and shape of the status structure . . . was 
largely concerned with the discovery of the existence, 
varieties, and directions of deference behavior.” 
Upon this basis he describes eight main status groups 
each of which contains deference variables and a 
number of attributes not found in certain of the 
other groups (William H. Form, “Social Stratifica- 
tion in a Planned Community,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, X (October, 1945], 605-13). Goldschmidt 
used substantive classes in the form of complex- 
es of cultural traits which comprise denomina- 
tional groups (“nuclear churches” and “outside 
churches”) and subdivides each by a classificatory 
variable (occupation) (Walter: R. Goldschmidt, 
“Class Denominationalism in Rural, California 
Churches,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX 
(January, 19441, 348-55). Schneider appears to have 
applied the classificatory usage. He demonstrates the 
relationship between social origins defined in terms 
of five occupational classes and activity-choice pat- 
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suggest that much of the confusion found 
in the recent literature on social classes 
stems from an indiscriminate mixing of the 


_ two schemes or usages discussed above and 


to the absence of any serious attempt at 
realizing scientific criteria. It may be added, 
moreover, that these studies generally seem 
to misconstrue the function of sociology. In- 
stead of seeking to find the “‘causative” fac- 
tors and methods of classification which will 
enable them to predict specific social occur- 
rences with the highest probability, they 
first select what they presume to be causa- 
tive factors in the form of pseudo-substan- 
tive or pseudo-classificatory classes and then 
seek to predict their influences upon certain 
social occurrences. Perhaps if these authors 
concentrated more upon the phenomena 
they wished to predict and less upon what 
seems to be a preconceived explanatory 
cause or principle, we believe that their work 
would be more in conformity with acceptable 
scientific procedures. Duvall, Davis and 
Havighurst, Goldschmidt, Gordon, Neu- 
garten, and others begin their definition of 
the problem with some kind of class analysis 
and then go on to investigate the effects or 
consequences of social classes upon some 
selected area of social phenomena.?? This is 
putting the cart before the horse. Their im- 
plicit concern may be in demonstrating the 
ontological priority of social classes as a 
fundamental force in society. From the 
standpoint of an objective sociological sci- 
ence, social classes might be more appropri- 
ately regarded as heuristic groupings the 
variables or attributes of which are dictated 
by and adjusted to the kind of social phe- 
nomena being investigated. 


terngdefined in terms of three classes of activities 
(Joseph Schneider, “Class Origin and Fame: Emi- 
nent English Women,” American Sociological Re- 
view, V (October, 1940], 700-712). 


27 Form’s study is an exception to this generaliza- 
tion. Following a description of the status structure 
in a planned community, he attempts to “induct the 
principles along which it was based.” These prove to 
be primarily organizational participation and sec- 
ondarily ccupation (op. cit., p. 607). 
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THE MOST COMMON PSEUDO- 
SUBSTANTIVE USAGE 


We have suggested scientific criteria for 
identifying and evaluating the substantive 
and classificatory usages of social classes. 
Let us examine what is probably the most 
common pseudo-substantive usage to be 
found—that which generally regards each 
class as possessing common interests and 
ideology and each individual in the’society 
as identifying himself with one and being 
loyal to it.” This usage often assumes that 
the division between bourgeoisie and pro- 
letariat or between owners and managers, sal- 
aried employees and wage-earners, respect- 
ively, is fundamental for an understanding 
of society and must always be considered 
regardless of what may be the specific pur- 
pose of the researcher. For those who accept 
these assumptions there is no possibility 
that other subdivisions or cleavages within 
society may be of equal or greater impor- 
tance for certain purposes and that in some 
instances it may be advantageous to dissect 
society along lines which cut across the more 
familiar class groupings. Before these as- 
sumptions can be widely accepted for social 
research, certain apparently contradictory 
observations must be shown to be inap- 
plicable. 

The assumption of class loyalty is contra- 
dicted and limited by the expressed desire of 
many individuals in the “lower classes” to 
move out of these classes into those of higher 
rank. Kornhauser found that people at the 
lower-income levels expect either themselves 
or their children to “get ahead.’° These in- 


28 “According to the subjectivists, classes are 
groups whose sources of income are similar and 
whose economic interests coincide. In this conception 
the subjective factor lies in a community of interest 
and outlook, rooted in the economic structure $f any 
given period... . . In such a view the common inter- 
ests, common ideology, common consciousness of 
cohesion, come to the fore.” Some subjectivists 
“conceive of social division according to rank and 
class as universal” (Paul Mombert, “Class,” Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, III, 531-36). 


29 A. W. Kornhauser, “Analysis of ‘Class’ Struc- 
ture of Contemporary American Society—Psycho- 
logical Bases of Class Divisions,” in Industrial Con- 
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dividuals are not likely to have consistently 
strong loyalties, personal identifications, or 
obligations toward those classes from which 
they would escape. The possibility that 
there are age and sex factors which mitigate 
against class loyalties should not be over- 
looked. Full awareness of one’s position in the 
hierarchy of social stratification is not likely 
to be grasped before the period of early 
adolescence, since it is only then that one’s 
aspirations must give way to the circum- 
stances limiting the realization of individual 
abilities. No doubt many youngsters are 
indoctrinated either to aspire to the symbols 
of a higher class or to react against the frus- 
trations of low-class membership (particular- 
ly lowincome) by strong ambitions to enter a 
higher class. Likewise, since the class mem- 
bership of young women is determined pri- 
marily by the class membership of their hus- 
bands and large numbers of young women 
hope to marry into a class above that of 
their origin, their class loyalties may be dif- 
ferent from that of their fathers. Conceiv- 
ably the influence of women who prime their 
daughters for higher-class marriages would 
tend to be antagonistic to their husbands’ 
class interests. 

A number of studies indicate that from 
one-fourth to one-third of the shifts in occu- 
pation are either up or down the scale. These 
groups cannot easily retain strong feelings of 
class identification. It is also possible that 
frequent shifts in occupation or vocation 
within the same status may produce an at- 
titudinal set against strong loyalties. These 
shifts may, in turn, encourage other more 
durable group loyalties or identifications 
such as educational, national, ethnic, reli- 
gious, geographical, and various personal- 
social allegiances which cut across class di- 
visions. These allegiances may unite indi- 
viduals of different classes and divide or 
estrange individuals of the same class.3¢ 
Hence, for some investigators it will be a 
plausible,hypothesis that the predominant 


fict, ed. G. W. Hartman and T. Newcomb (New 
York: Cordon Co., 1939), p. 241. 


3° Fbid., p. 244. 
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attachments are found in relationships of 
person with person or group with group 
which cut across the more familiar class 
groupings. 

There is considerable variety in the num- 
ber of classes believed to be descriptive of 
comparable social structures. MacIver offers 
a five-class system; Warner and his collabo- 
rators a six-class system; the Lynds, a two- 
class system; and so on. Such diversity of 
classification indicates a lack of consensus or 
consistency in what it is that is being ob- 
served. Moreover, the great variety of cri- 
teria or measures used to identify class 
members—economic, educational, religious, 
racial, or ethnic, etc.—attests to the absence 
of identifiable and determinate referents for 
the class names and to the presence of am- 
biguity in the use of class concepts. A repre- 
sentative list of connotations includes in- 
group and out-group feelings; special privi- 
leges and obligations; distinguishable cus- 
toms, conventions, and ideologies; hierar- 
chical social stratification; esprit de corps; 
common interests; characteristic ways of 
life; consciousness of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of class history; specific relations 
to a system of production; common atti- 
tudes, value sentiments, aspirations, or 
forms of behavior; and common descent. 
These connotations are not specific enough 
to lead to any kind of useful definition of the 
genus-species type. Furthermore, if they are 
to be taken as specific characteristics of the 
class of denotations designated by the sym- 
bols “social classes,” they should be func- 
tionally correlated. That they are not cor- 
related is evidenced by the fact that indi- 
viduals who rank relatively high in one are 
often found to rank relatively low in an- 
other. It appears, then, that within the pop- 
ulations selected there are no clear and co- 
incident referents that would indicate the 
presence of distinct and stable lines of divi- 
sion between population aggregates, typified 
by and differentiated in terms of specific 
social characteristics. 
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CENTERS’ STUDY 


The recent empirical study of Centers ap- 
pears to contain several limitations common 
to the type of substantive usage of social 
classes discussed above and may serve to 
exemplify in still other ways certain of the 
criticisms raised in some of our earlier para- 
graphs.3* 

In his sample of eleven hundred white 
male adults who responded to six questions 
designed to test conservative-radical orien- 
tations, Centers found that “less than 2 per- 
cent of large business owners and managers 
are either radical or ultra radica’”’ and that 
“the laboring groups are .. . the most radi- 
cal of all the groups in the who.e array.’ 
When the members of his sample were asked 
which of the four names—upper class, 
middle class, working class, lower class— 
they belonged to, 51 per cent affiliated them- 
selves with the working class and 43 per cent 
with the middle class. Moreover, “in order 
to discover the social definitions of the sev- 
eral classes, the members of each class were 
asked which of the several occupational 
groups listed below belonged to their 
classes.”33 He indicates that, in general, the 
working class classified their occupational 
groups in the working class and that the 
same relationship was true for the middle 
class. He further states that “by pooling the 
individual definitions of persons in a given 
class... we obtain a composite definition 
that tells us wko belongs to that class and 
hence, what sort of people an individual is 
identifying himself with, when he identifies 
himself with a given class.”34 

However, despite this general consistency 
between the class in which one places one’s 
self and the class in which one places one’s 
own occupational group, there is still “a con- 
siderable confusion and blurring of class 
lines” which suggests to the auzhor that oc- 

3 Richard Centers, “The Americen Class Struc- 
ture: A Psychological Analysis,” Readings in Social 
Psychology, ed. T. M. Newcomb and E. H. Hartley 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947), pp. 481-94. 

32 Ibid., p. 482. 


33 Ibid., p. 485. 34 Ibid., p. 485. 
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cupation may not be the only criterion of 
class distinction. When each person was 
asked what other things it was important to 
know in deciding whether a person belongs 
to one’s own class or not, nearly half said, 
“How he believes and feels about certain 
things.” Smaller numbers gave answers per- 
taining to education, family, or money. Cen- 
ters concludes that “the implications of this 
for an interest-group theory are so plain as 
to make much additional comment super- 
fluous.”’35 Finally, Centers shows that ‘“oc- 
cupational strata manifest the same trends 
of behavior with respect to both politico- 
economic orientation and class identifica- 
tion” and indicates by analysis that, when 

“people’s class identifications” and their oc- 
cupational positions are the same, these two 
factors are better indexes to conservatism- 
radicalism than if either is considered 
alone.36 

From this brief résumé a. number of ob- 
servations may be made and certain com- 
ments offered. 

1. Centers seems to have demonstrated 
little more than that people are in general 
agreement as to which of four categories of 
social status they may be placed in. The fact 
that most people can classify themselves and 
others with some consistency may mean 
only that they are aware of differences in 
wealth or of other criteria of status between 
individuals—an awareness which has not 
been demonstrated to be “class” linked in a 
substantive sense. His results may follow 
solely from the system of classification used, 
i.e., from the number of subdivisions as- 
sumed and the connotations of the names 
applied to them. A sixfold classification sug- 
gested by other names would probably indi- 
cate a similar degree of agreement after al- 
lowance has been made for finer discrimina- 
tion. 

2. The fact that almost half of Centers’ 
people reply that “how a person feels and 
believes about certain things” is most im- 
portant in deciding upon whether he belongs 
to a given class seems to support our inter- 
pretation, viz., the presence of some general 


35 bid., p. 487. 36 Ibid., pp. 489-90. 
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agreement that these words refer to atti- 
tudes and behavior indicative of relative 
position. To substantiate the claim that, 
this response indicates class identification, 
the “how a person feels and believes about 
certain things” would have to be specified 
by the interviewee and the “class” response 
elicited without first being suggested by the in- 
lerviewer. It seems to us that Centers, would 
have come closer to establishing class iden- 
tification in his people had he asked them 
what interest groups exist in society and 
specifically what feelings and beliefs are to 
be found in each group—or class, had he ob- ` 
tained this response. If class identification 
is an integral part of the thought and action, 
patterns of most people, then the interview- _ 
er should be capable of eliciting the appro- 
priate responses from the interviewee by 


‘recall rather than by recognition. 


3. Centers has shown that those people 
who place themselves within the working 
class have different opinions on major socio- 
politicoeconomic issues than do people who 
place themselves within the middle class, 
but, in so doing, he has not thereby demon- 
strated an awareness that their opinions are 
class linked. To establish class identification, 
it would be necessary to devise some method 
of showing that their opinions and their class 
membership are functionally interrelated in 
terms of each individual’s pattern of psycho- 
logical response. Though there may be a 
logical consistency between class member- 
ship defined in terms of occupation and 
opinions on certain issues, it is fallacious to 
assume on this basis that these people have 
tied the two together in a coherent attitudi- 
nal pattern to which the term “class identi- 
fication” may be applied. 

4. Centers does not write of the possibility 
that quite different conclusions from his may 
be suggested by the facts that a number of 
people in the same occupation put them- 
selves into different social cle,és; that a 
number ôf people of different ‘occupations 
put themselves into the same social class; 
and that a number of people of the same so- 
cial class differ markedly in degree of radi- 
calism and conservatism and vice versa. 
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Now, if his sample neither evidences inter- 

class homogeneity nor intraclass heterogene- 

ity, how can the various members of each 

> class identify themselves with one another? 

‘Without the presence of recognizable atti- 
tudes which stand as a constant function of 
class membership, is it still possible to have 
class idéntification? Perhaps Centers would 
reply that class identification exists among 
those individuals who are occupationally 
middle class, who classify themselves in the 
middle class, and who rate as conservatives 
on his issues and among those individuals 
who aré occupationally working class, who 
classify themselves in the working class, and 
who rate as radicals on his issues. But, even 
if he had shown that his people were aware 
of these interconnections, his diagrams indi- 
cate that the majority of his people fall out- 
side these two groups.3’ The logical conclu- 
sion, then, is that most people in his sample 
fail to identify themselves with any social 
class, 


We have stated that the analytic theo- 
rists frequently discuss social classes in 
terms of undefined, implicit, or convention- 
alized connotations which may be found by 
examination to be lacking in appropriate 

denotations or to refer to denotations which 
` may be described more accurately by other 
connotations. For example, what does the 
class consciousness of the upper, middle, and 
lower or laboring class mean, i.e., what does 


it represent in terms of observable indexes?’ 


Maclver states that class consciousness does 
not exist unless people feed their unity or 
separation and that it is “a sentiment unit- 
ing a whole group who occupy a similar so- 
cial status.”’s* We are suggesting the possi- 
bility that the concept of social classes as 
used by a number of writers is lacking an 
identifiable empirical content. It seems to 
have no distinct characteristics which can be 
correlated with other variables and used as 
an “explanation” of them. If there is no de- 
terminate measure of class per se, there are 


, ist Ibid., p. 490. 


© 38 R. M. MacIver, Society (New York: Farrar & 
‘Rinehart, 1937), pp. 167 and 174. 
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no relatively constant points at which vari- 
ables can be identified and measured. Lack- 
ing in determinate criteria, it can neither be 
used as a basis for explaining social variables 
nor, in turn, be explained by other variables 
historically antecedent or conditionally 
“outside” itself. Conceivably, if class per se _ 
were only inexactly defined, its precise ło- 
calization could function in analysis as that 
of an intervening variable or construct in- 
vented for the purpose of linking together 
logically disparate aspects of social phe- 
nomena which are inferred from observation 
to converge at a point or level beyond per- 
ception. 

The empirical researchers ozten classify 
groups in terms of identifiable characteris- 
tics having a testable sensory basis in the 
response of the classifier, but taese charac- 
teristics may be so unstable or so limited in 
application that they cannot be significantly 
related to acceptable scientific procedures or 
objectives. Such characteristics are found by 
careful analysis to be contingent or fluctuat- 
ing qualities or qualities which have no as- 
certainable functional or inferential rela- 
tionship with those characteristics whose 
delineation is essential for scientific general- 


ization and prediction. An apt illustration 


from another field is the anthropometric 
classification of racial groups in terms 
of certain morphological indezes—indexes 


. which can be fairly accurately located as 


discrete elements but not “placed” as com- 
ponents within a system of scientific vari- 
ables. Similarly, one may find that most 
people are in general agreement as to in 
which of a number of specified classes the 
various occupational groups should be 
ranked. But, as may be seen from Centers’ 
study, such fragmentary observations are 
open to serious questioning. Th2 ideal, here, 
is the construction of classes in terms of per- 
sistent and identifiable characteristics which 
may serve as a basis for predicting the future 
behavior of some social group defined as an 
interdependent system of functionally re- 
lated variables. For the scientist the problem 
of which properties or selective human re- 
sponses are to be chosen as basic is an ex- 
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perimental one, deliberately conceived, and 
is aided by a recognition of the need to dis- 
criminate between what it is necessary to 
know and what it is not necessary to know, 
usually in terms of scientific prediction. The 
principle of prediction serves as a criterion 
for the selection of the pertinent descriptive 
properties. It defines retroactively the no- 
tion of what are the basic concepts for 
analysis. 

We offer the following propositions as 
criteria of scientific research: 

1. The total number of social classes as- 
sumed should always be designated. 

2. Social classes should be defined either 
in terms of subdivisions of a unilinear vari- 
able or in terms of a functional relationship 
between certain kinds of attributes, but not 
in terms of both variables and attributes. 

3. The units of observation used to meas- 
ure or identify the variables or attributes 
constituting the social classes should be 
given, regardless of which usage is accepted. 

4. If social classes are defined in terms of 
subdivisions of a continuous variable, opera- 
tional evidence of the probable exhaustive- 
ness of the classification (i.e., the inclusion 
of all members of the defined universe or a 
representative sample of them) should be 
given; if they are defined in terms of a func- 
tional relationship between certain attri- 
butes, operational evidence of a constant 
conjunction between these attributes should 
be given. 

5. If social classes are defined in terms of 
the logic of classification, an estimation of 
the continuousness of the classes and the 
extent to which one class overlaps with an- 
other should be given; if they are defined in 
terms of isolated groups of functionally re- 
lated attributes, some description of those 
members excluded from the classes should 
be given. 

6. Both usages of social class should be 
provisionally constructed and experimental- 
ly modified so as to best realize the objec- 
tives of scilence—the answering of questions 
or hypotheses which, it is hoped, arise out of 
systematic social theory. The identification 
of variable characteristics and the construc- 
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tion of a useful classification should develop 
pari passu. A classification is built upon the 
observation of an identifiable variable, com- 
mon to a group of individuals being classi- 
fied, and, in turn, the presence of a classifi- 
cation enables the observer to identify the 
existence of a common variable in a group 
of individuals. , 
Concepts pose, create, and re-create dis- 
tinctions which serve as vantage points from 
which manifold social phenomena may be 
interpreted. The distinctions suggested by 
the words “social classes” have or may have 
had practical usefulness in respects which 
may be quite irrelevant for the realization 
of certain scientific or logical objectives. It 
is common knowledge io students of lin- 
guistics that primitive peoples classify their 
world in ways befitting their adjustment to 
what they find in it.39 The same motives no 
doubt apply to the citizen and the scientist 
of a more complex society. In this connec- 
tion it would be interesting to explore the 
likelihood that certain words, such as “social 
classes,” were’ first used as “instruments of 
action” having volitional and emotional ref- 
erence or as “keys to social attention” rather 
than as tools of conceptual analysis. It is 
even possible that for some people there may 
be something of the mythical in the class 
concept. Cassirer states that it is a familiar 
jact that all mythic thinking is governed and 
permeated by the principle of pars pro toto— 
“Whoever has brought any part of a whole 
into his power has thereby acquired power, 
in the magical sense, over the whole itself.’’4° 


39 Cf, W. H. Werkmeister, A Philosophy of Sci- 
ence (New York: Harper & Bros., 1940), pp. 199 ff.; 
B. L. Whorf, “Science and Linguistics,” Readings in 
Social Psychology, ed. Newcomb and Hartley, pp. 
210-19; L. Thompson, “In Quest of an Heuristic, 
Approach to the Study of Mankind,” A proaches to 
Group Understanding, ed. L. Bryson, L. Finkelstein, 
and R. MacIver (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), 
pp. 505-77. 3 

4 Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946), p. g2 and passim. His 
example is that of the bird and butterfly that, having 
the characteristic of flight in common, are regarded 
as belonging to the same classification and become 
one in all respects. Is it not possible that, when a 
number of individuals are found to belong to the 
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By maintaining a clear distinction be- 
tween substantive and classificatory usages 
of social classes and by offering criteria for 
each, we may seem to have assumed the 
presence of permanent gaps or cleavages in 
sociological data and thereby contradicted 
one of our main points, viz., that a classifi- 
cation should be consistent with a particular 
research objective. However, our concern 
has been more with the adequacy of any and 
all usages rather than with the specific cri- 
teria which sustain a particular application 
of one of the usages. We believe that aware- 
ness of the differences between the two gen- 
eral usages discussed above will contribute 
toward the realization of a scientific sociol- 
ogy. To say that such differences are “real” 
means only that they have a certain stabil- 
ity or persistence in terms of verified human 
responses and that such differences make a 
difference in terms of realizing scientific ob- 
jectives. We are reminded of other assump- 
tions of fundamental cleavages in social 
phenomena useful to science: viz. the 


same social class in respect to a single criterion, there 
is a tendency for many people to regard them as be- 
ing alike in respect to other criteria? 
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limits placed upon a dimension or measure 
such as intelligence; the notion of limits in 
the statistics of chance variations; consensus 
in the separation of subject and predicate, 
terms and relations, and the “‘all-or-none” 
reactions of people to traumatic experiences. 

We freely concede that more careful re- 
search may indicate that a given criterion of 
class membership may, in terms of certain 
specific scientific objectives, be neither uni- 
formly continuous nor subdivisible into dis- 
crete parts; rather, its distribution may be ir- 
regular. In certain social strata there may be 
heavy concentrations of individuals, while 
other strata may be occupied by as few as 
one individual. Moreover, a chenge from one 
social stratum to another may not be along 
the same vertical line defining a given cri- 
terion. A change from one occupation to an- 
other, for instance, may entail a consider- 
able change in income status without any 
actual change in occupational status. Like- 
wise, the same degree or amount of change 
at different strata within a given criterion 
may simultaneously entail different amounts 
of change in other criteria. 
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ABSTRACT 
Chinatowns have been affected (1) by a change in the economic, social, and political base of the larger 
community, of which the Chinatown is a part, and (2) by the population composition of the larger com- 
munity. Four factors may affect existing Chinatowns and hasten their decline: (x) occupational invasion 
and succession; (2) decline of Chinese population; (3) social change; and (4) ecological invasion and suc- 


cession. 


Although the general problem of ‘‘ghet- 


tos,” or segregated communities resulting 
from immigration into the United States, has 
been studied sociologically, little attention 
has been devoted to those inhabited by 
Chinese. Chinatowns are a type of segregat- 
ed communities of people separated from 
their homeland but whose dispersion differs 
from the historical “Diaspora” of the Jewish 
people scattered throughout the Graeco- 
Roman world.? While Chinatowns resulted 
from the immigration of an impoverished 
and politically oppressed people in search of 
economic and social betterment during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the com- 
munities created by them in a strange land 
were too small and specialized to maintain 
all the usual community functions, such as 
the reproduction of population, economic 
independence, and the perpetuation of Old 
World social institutions. 

Moreover, Chinatowns differ from ghet- 
tos and settlements which the European im- 
migrants established here. Denied the privi- 
lege of citizenship until 1943, alien Chinese 
seldom acquired real property. They did not 
become “rooted to the soil,” nor could they 
homestead upon a piece of land with a view 

1 “Diaspora isa Greek term for a nation, ora part 
of a nation separated from its own state or tegitory 
dispersed among other nations but preserving its 
national culture.... While the origin of the word 
‘Diaspora’ was largely due to repeated mass de- 
portation or exile of Jews, the emigration of eco- 
nomically depressed peoples, the settlement abroad 
of traders and similar trends helped create diaspore 
communities. . . . Persecution led to segregation and 
development of separate autonomous communities 
with their own indigenous cultures” (“Diaspore,” 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. V). 
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toward permanent settlement and eventual 
integration into the larger society.” Further- 
more, Chinatowns could not “disappear” at 
the same pace as European ghettos, because 
of racial and cultural dissimilarity. Ghetto 
walls were more rigid and inflexible, affect- 
ing their acculturation and amalgamation. 
Lastly, the sojourners, or early immigrants, 
sought different objectives.3 They emigrated 
to better themselves economically with the 
ultimate expectation of retiring to their 
home village, re-establishing themselves 
and enjoying their new status. 

Chinatowns have developed, flourished, 
and declined. Have they been affected by 
factors which can be used to measure their 
decline? What are they? Are they applicable 
to Chinatowns now in existence? 

An attempt has been made to discover 
the processes for the (1) historical decline of 
Chinatowns and (2) the logical order of de- 
cline, i.e., the processes for the measurement 
of the possible decline of existing and future 
Chinatowns. 

To limit the scope of the study and to 
permit intensive investigation of China- 
towns in decline, those formerly existing in 
the six Rocky Mountain States (Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana) were included, while the Butte, Mon- 

2 Joseph Slabey Roucek, “The Passing of the 


American Czecho-Slovaks,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XX XIX (March, 1934), 611-25. 


3 Sojouyners are Chinese immigrants “who come 
for economic gain and return to China when their 
objectives are accomplished” (Homer C., Loh, “Cul- 
tural Conflicts of Americans of Chinese Ancestry of 
Philadelphia” {unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1945], chap. vi, p. 8). 
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tana, Chinatown was selected as the prin- 
cipal area of detailed observation.‘ A num- 
ber of conclusions were obtained. 


I 


A Chinatown is a “ghetto” of Chinese 
persons, a community within a non-Chinese 
community, having no independent eco- 
nomic structure but attached symbiotically 
to the larger economic, political, and social 


4 Rose Hum Lee, “The Chinese Communities in 
the Rocky Mountain States” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 1947). 
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base. Thus, its prosperity and decline are 
interrelated to that of the larger community. 
What size of city, then, can support a 
Chinatown? 

In twenty-eight cities with established 
Chinatowns in 1940, it was found that six 
of them, ranging in population from 35,000 
to 100,000, had 2,747 Chinese (Table 1). 
Ten cities with populations between 100,000 
and 500,000 had 9,546 Chinese. Six cities 
having a population of 50c,o00—1,000,000 
had 20,569 Chinese, and six more with a 
population over one million had 20,556 
Chinese. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATIVE POPULATION AND CHINESE POPULATION 
FOR TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES, 35,000-1,000,000 AND OVER 
WITH ESTABLISHED CHINATOWNS, 1940 


7 Size or City City 


35, 000-100,000...... Butte, Mont. 


Fresno, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


El Paso, Texas 


100,000-500,000..... 


Oakland, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Newark, N.J. 


§00,000-I ,000, 000... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


1,000,000 and over... 
Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 








Stockton, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Ý Jersey City, N.J. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D.C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rrooklyn, N.Y. 


New York, N.Y. 





POPULATION . 
Native Chinese 
37,081 88 
54,714 1,052 
60,685 790 
65,414 431 
68,457 176 
96,810 210 
105,958 1,508 
253,854 471 
301,173 112 
302,163 3,201 
305,394 1,569 
322,412 Tio 
368 , 302 1,781 
429,760 259 
492,370 304 
494,537 230 
534,536 17,782 
603 , O91 656 
671,659 141 
770, 816 1,383 
7 859, 100 379 
876,336 308 
1,504,277 4,736 
1,623,452 583 
1,931,334 922 
2,698,285 I,251 
3,396,808 2,013 
gauaf 26,683,763 53,417 








Ea 
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Included in the cities with a population of 
35,000-100,000 is Butte, Montana. Its na- 
tive population had never reached 100,000, 
yet it had a Chinatown throughout its en- 
tire history. However, by 1940, signs of dis- 
integration became evident, and since that 
date its decline has been rapid. Hence, de- 
spite this limited sample, it may be at least 
suspeczed that a city of under 50,000 cannot 
indefinitely support a Chinatown. Moreover 
it appears that, if the larger economic base 


- iş centered around a single industry, its 


Chinatown disintegrates readily. Butte, 
Montena, for example, noted for its mining 
industry, offers limited possibilities for occu- 
pations and businesses customarily engaged 
“in by the Chinese when its economic status 
suffered from the curtailment of copper pro- 
duction. The decline of other frontier China- 
towns in this region (Denver, Boise, Salt 


Lake City, and Rock Springs, Wyo.) serves ` 


as other illustrations.s 

It would appear that cities which are con- 
nected historically with the first immigra- 
tion of Chinese have the largest Chinese 
populations, i.e., San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, and Stockton, California; 
Seattle, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 
The one exception is Boston, which had one 
of the first Chinatowns in the eastern part 
of the country. Other cities developed 
Chinatowns when a redistribution of popu- 
lation occurred after the disappearance of 
the traditional American frontier. 

Another factor considered in this study is 
the size of Chinese population needed to 
maintain a Chinatown. A part of the China- 
town’s economic structure supplies services 
to the larger community, while the other 
part provides for those needed by the Chi- 
nese themselves. Both are interrelated; the 
size of the population requiring services, of- 
fered by the Chinese determines the size of 
Chimese population. It appears that, the 
larger the city’s population and the more 
diversified its industries, the greater are the 
opportunities for Chinese services and occu- 
pations. Since a Chinatown serves as a social 
and commercial center for the Chinese resi- 


3 Ibid., p. 45. 
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dents in an area over which the community 
holds dominance, the size of Chinese popu- 
lation is of importance in its maintenance. 
Hence, a minimum population figure can be 
established. 

Twelve selected cities and states were 
used as a basis for the analysis (Table 2). 
To clarify the problem, those states which 
have moze than one Chinatown were ex- 
cluded, for the reason that a smaller China- 
town mzéy exist symbiotically upon the 
larger. California, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas have two or more 
Chinatowns. However, other states which 
have been known to have had a Chinatown 
were included. The comparison between the 
cities in selected states with a flourishing 
Chinatown and those with declining or de- 
clined Cainatowns should reveal the size of 
Chinese population needed to support them. 

Table 2 reveals that each of the China- 
towns in the selected cities has at least three 
hundred and sixty Chinese within the state, 
even if the population of the Chinatown it- 
self is much smaller.° Thus it appears that 
the rumber of Chinese in a Chinatown can 
be affecied by the numbers of them residing 
outside its immediate confines. An analysis 
of available data indicates that a Chinatown 
may be regarded as having disintegrated cor 
being in the process of disintegration when 
the state’s total Chinese population falls be- 
low two hundred and fifty. Thus, when in 
1940, Denver’s Chinese population had 
dwindled to a hundred and ten and the 
state’s total was about the same, the decline 
of its Chinatown was well advanced. By 
1942, on the original site there lived but four 
old Chinese residents. In the same year Salt 
Lake City’s Chinatown was reported to be 
in a state of absolute disintegration.’ Boise, 
Idaho, had had no Chinese community for 
more than a decade, and the one in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, has lost its identity.’ 

€Sirce 1860 the United States Census has fol- 


lowed the pmactice of tabulating Chinese population 
for citizs having three hundred or more Chinese. 


? Letter from Travelers’ Aid Society, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, December 17, 1942. 


8 Lee, op. cit., p. 43. 
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That of Butte has already been cited. In 
those cities in which a Chinatown has 
ceased to exist, only scattered establish- 
ments, such as laundries and restaurants, 
remain. 

Three Chinatowns located in cities of 
50,000 and over have a Chinese population 
only slightly larger than that of Denver— 
San Jose, Jersey City, and Pittsburgh 
(Table x). These exist in states in which two 
or more Chinatowns flourish, and their 
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other within the same state, or its location 
commands dominance ovez several states. 


II 


A second conclusion is that Chinatowns 
which have existed and declined have been 
affected by the changing composition of the 
population, especially the sex ratio, of the 
community of which it is a part. 

When the placer mining frontier of the 
United States had an undeveloped economy 


TABLE 2 


CHINESE POPULATION FOR TWELVE SELECTED CITIES 
AND STATES, 1910-40 












































POPULATION 

Cry 1910 1930 1940 
City | Other City | Other | State | City | Other | State 

Areas Areas Areas 
Portland, Ore....... 5,092) 1,671 1,244] 3,090) 1,416] 661] 2,075! 1.569] 517] 2,086 
Chicago, Tll.........). 1,778 325 433| 2,776] 2,757) 435] 3,192] 2.013) 4431 2,456 
Detroit, Mich....... 28 213 qor) 381) 1,081; 583) 3411 924 
New Orleans, La....} 219} 288 267| 55} 422] 230) 130) 360 
Baltimore, Md......) 245| 133 438} 54, 492| 379 58) 437 
Seattle, Wash.......} 924| 1,785 1,347, 848] 2,195] 1.781} 564] 2,345 
Boston, Mass....... 1,192] 1,390) 1,695] 1,278} 2,973) 1.383| 1,130) 2,513 
SaltLake City, Utah 193) 178 15s} I8% 342| 102| 126|` 228 
Butte, Mont........{ 281| 1,004 148! 338! 486 "88,  xı7o) 258 
Denver, Colo....... 227| 146 154 79) 233| «10! 106] 216 
Boise, Idaho....... 88 771 67, 268 335 41) 167) 208 
Rock Springs, Wyo.. 103) 143 55 75) 130 49 53| 102 

















survival may be explained (1) by the symbi- 
otic relationship to the larger Chinatown 
within the same state or (2) by a geographic 
location commanding dominance over sev- 
eral states. For example, Pittsburgh draws 
Chinese from Ohio, West Virginia, and parts 
of Pennsylvania. 

From the above it would appear that a 
given Chinatown can survive where these 
conditions are satisfied: (1) a native popula- 
tion of 50,000 and above; (2) diversified 
rather than a single industry; (3 a Chinese 
population of two hundred and fifty and 
above in the state where the Chinatown 
exists. Otherwise, a smaller Chinatown sur- 
vives by being attached symbiotically to an- 

















and its population was predominantly male 
and single, the Chinese were needed to per- 
form the “women’s work,’ i.e., cooking, 
washing, and domestic service, as well as to 
supply labor for railroad corstruction, tim- 
bering, mining, and ranching. The settle- 
ment of women in the region, as wives and 
as*competitors in the occupations and serv- 
ices offered by the Chinese, contributed to 
the decrease in Chinese population and 
Chinatowns. The development of a stable 
economy initiated a dispersion of the Chi- 
nese to other parts of the country where 
Chinatowns existed or to areas where their 
services were in demand. 

When the sex ratio of a city or a region 
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was two or more males to one emale, the 
Chinese population was largest. This was 
true in California, Montana, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah from 
1850 through 1890. As the sex ratio became 
more equalized, one and a half males to one 
female, the Chinese began to disperse and 
the Chinatowns disintegrated. As the sex 
ratio became equal, the Chinese found them- 
selves unable to compete with native 
women. ' 

‘An analysis of the distribution of the 
Chinese in the United States reveals three 
main trends: (x) concentration in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states from 1850 to 
1880; (2) dispersion to midwestern and east- 
ern United States from 1880 to roro; and 
(3) reconcentration in urban centers from 
IQIO to 1940. 

Period of concentration, 1850-80.—The 
first extensive immigration of Chinese into 
this country occurred shortly aiter the dis- 
covery of gold in California, where they 
continued to be concentrated in 1860. In 
that year their numbers totaled 34,933 for 
the entire country, of whom 2,719 were liv- 
ing in San Francisco and 7 in the area now 
known as Los Angeles. The remainder 
(32,305) were scattered throughout the 
state. An increase of 97.8 per cent was evi- 
dent over the population total of 1850 
(Table 3). , 

By 1870 the population had reached a 
total of 63,199, or an increase of 80.9 per 
cent during the decade. California contin- 
ued to have the largest proportion in the 
country—49,227 of a total of 53,199.9 The 
remainder had migrated to the Rocky 
Mountain, East South Central, and Middle 
Atlantic states. Gold had been discovered in 
the Rocky Mountain region, and that at- 
tracted almost ten thousand immigrants. 
Furthermore, the western frontier had a 
concentration of approximately o5 per cent 
of the country’s total Chinese population. 

Period of dispersion, 1880~-1910.—In 1880 
the total Chinese population for the country 


s United States Bureau of the Census, Ninth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1870), p. 13. 
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was 105,465, which represented an increase 
of 42,266, or 66.9 per cent, over the previous 
decade.’ A trend toward urbanization was 
developing. Twenty cities with a population 
of 100,000 and over-had a Chinese popula- 
tion aggregating 22,925, while twenty-five 
cities with a population of 25,000—-100,000 
kad a total of only 490. (Table 4). The great 
portion of them was in cities and unincor- 
porated areas under 25,000 population. 
Stated in another way, 22 per cent were in 
cities with a population of 25,000 and over, 
whereas 78 per cent were in less populated 


TABLE 3 


CHINESE IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE AND THE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1850-1940 








Percentage 


Year Total Increase of Increase 
or Decrease 

or Decrease 

1 et: Rar ee ere 
34,933 345175 97.8 
63,199 28, 266 80.9 
105,465 42,266 66.9 
107,488 2,010 1.9 
88 , 869 17,625 —16.4 
71,531 — 18,332 20.4 
61,639 — 9,892 —13.8 
74,954 13,315 21.6 
77,504 2,650 3-4 














areas. The latter includes the Chinese in 
rural areas. 

The following decade, beginning with 
1890, showed only a slight increase in Chi- 
nese population, as the Exclusion Act of 
1882 had been enforced for eight years be- 
fore the census enumeration. The country’s 
total for them was 107,488, an increase of 
2,010, or 1.9 per cent.” Beginning with 1900 
and for three successive decades, the Chi- 
nese pepulation declined steadily. 

However, the trend toward urbanization 
was increasing. Approximately 10,000 Chi- 


10 United States Bureau of the Census, Tent 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1890), p. 437- 


u United States Bureau of the Census, Eleventh 
Census cf the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Offiee, 1890), p. 437. 
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nese moved into urban centers having a 
population of 100,000 and above; thus 30 
per cent was concentrated in metropolitan 
cities. Another group, or 12.7 per cent, was 
in cities with a population of 25,000- 
100,000. The latter percentage showed a 
greater increase over the previous decade 
than for the metropolitan cities. The disper- 
sion was toward the New England, Middle 
and South Atlantic, East and West North 
Central, and East and West South Central 
states. The numbers resident in areas of 
under 25,c00 population decreased by 21 per 
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cent of the country’s total Cainese popula- 
tion, while those under 25,002 had 46.8 per 
cent. 

Period of vreconcentration, 1910-40. 
There was a further decline of 18,332 
Chinese by 1910, reducing the country’s 
total to 71,531." This represented a 20.4 per 
cent decrease since 1900 (Table 3). The 
trend toward concentration in metropolitan 
cities with a popluation of roo,coo and 
above was increasing. There was an increase 
of 7.5 per cent over 1900, or a total of 40.5 
per cent. Cities with a population of 25,000- 


TABLE 4 


CHINESE POPULATION FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR CITIES OF 100,002 
POPULATION AND OVER AND FOR CITIES OF 25,000-100,000, 1880-1940 














Year 1880 1890 1900 I910 1920 1630 1940 
Total United States......... 105,465 | 107,488 | 88,869 | 71,532 | 61,639 | 74,954 | 77,504 
Total cities with 100,000 popu- 
lation and over............ 22,925 | 32,664 | 29,630 | 29,002 | 34,670 | 48,068 | 55,030 
Percentages ei siorr iania 21.6 30.3 | 33.0 40.5 56.2 64.1 71.0 
Total cities with population of 
25,000-100,000............ 490 | 13,685 | 18,062 | 12,220 7,115 | 26,886 | 22,474 
Percentage...............00- 0.4 12.7 20.1 17.0 11.3 35.8 28.9 
Total cities under 25,000%,...| 82,050 | 61,139 | 41,971 | 30,309 | 19,854 | 26,886] 22,474 
Percentage... a...n nsore 77.8 56.8 46.8 42.3 32.2 35-8 28.9 
Total percentage........ 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.9 








* Includes rural areas. 


cent. Moreover, the population of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific states di- 
minished. 

Between 1890 and 1900, another decrease 
of 16.4 per cent, or 17,625, in Chinese popu- 
lation occurred, bringing the country’s total 
to 88,869. The dispersion was toward large 
eastern seaboard cities, especially New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Jersey City. The increase 
in these cities was largely due to the redis- 
tribution of Chinese population rather than 
to an increase in immigration. Citjes with a 
population of 25,000 and above had 53 per 


= United States Bureau of the Census, Twelfik 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1900); p. 492. 


100,000 showed a decline of 3 per cent, while 
areas with a population below 25,000 had a 
loss of 4.5 per cent (Table 4). Thus, over 40 
per cent of the Chinese were in metropolitan 
cities by 1gzo. 

The Rocky Mountain States and Califor- 
nia suffered the greatest loss in Chinese 
population. San Francisco, which had had 
the fargest aggregation since the early im- 
migrants entered this country, now had less 
than half its former Chinese population. 

In 1920 the Chinese total amounted to 
61,639, or a decrease of 13.8 per cent since 


13 United States Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1910), p. 273. 
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1g10."4 This figure represented approximate- 
ly 45,000 less Chinese than were enumerated 
in 1890, indicating the effectiveness of the 
three ten-year renewals of the original Ex- 
clusion Act. Further redistribution and con- 
centration were evident, i.e., the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states lost a Chinese 
population of approximately 16,000 to the 
eastern and midwestern states. Seventy- 
three metropolitan cities had over 56 per 
cent of the country’s Chinese population, or 
an increase of approximately 16 per cent 
over that of the past decade. For cities of 
25,000-100,000 the trend which began in the 
previous decade continued; this‘was likewise 
indicated for cities under 25,000, which 
showed a loss of approximately ro per cent 
(Table 4). 

The reason for the concentration of Chi- 
nese in cities with metropolitan status may 
be found in the nature of their principal 
occupations—laundries and restaurants. 
Steam laundries have replaced small hand 
laundries, and Chinese laundry operators 
must depend upon a specialized group of 
customers, i.e., those who prefer their wash- 
ing and ironing (especially shirts and per- 
sonal items) to be done meticulously and 
who are willing to pay a higher price for this 
service. It appears that, the larger the city’s 
population, the greater is the demand for 
Chinese laundry service. The same holds 
true for chop-suey and chow-mein estab- 
lishments. Competition by five-and-ten-cent 
stores, cafeterias, drug stores, lunch coun- 
ters, and canned foods has made it profitable 
for Chinese-owned establishments to cater 
to customers who prefer their food served in 
a novel atmosphere. In large metropolitan 
cities, where tourists, transients, and un- 
married persons congregate, a larger clien- 
tele is available. Furthermore, many China- 
towns, with their restaurants, curio shops, 
and cocktail lounges, are actually tourist at- 
tracting centers whereas the older China- 
towns which have disappeared-were created 
to provide a habitat for a Chinese popula- 

4 United States Bureau of the Census, Four- 


teenth Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
, Government Printing Office, 1920), ITI, 3r. 
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tion which served‘a predominantly single, 
male population of the dominant society. 

By 1930 an increase of approximately 
13,315, or 21.6 per cent, was indicated for 
the country’s Chinese population. The total 
was 74,954. This was due, in the main, to 
the increase in the birth rate among persons 
of Chinese ancestry and tended toward an 
equalization of sex ratio. This decade wit- 
nessed an even greater concentration of 
Chinese in metropolitan cities—64 per cent 
of the country’s total. Those cities having a 
population of 1,000,000 and over showed the 
highest concentration, i.e., Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York (including Brook- 
lyn), and Philadelphia. The one exception is 
San Francisco, which showed an increase, 
for the first time since 1890, of approxi- 
mately 6o per cent over the previous decade. 

The decade between 1930 and xr940 
showed an increase of 2,650, or 3.4 per cent 
bringing the total Chinese population to 
77,504.76 Seventy-one per cent of these were 
in metropolitan cities, while the remainder, 
or 29 per cent, were in cities below this 
status as well as in rural areas. Another re- 
distribution of population within the metro- 
politan centers seems to have occurred, as 
Chicago, Detroit, and Philadelphia suffered 
a decrease. On the other hand, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Oakland, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C., and New 
York showed gains. A considerable number 
of Chinese had migrated to cities having de- 
fense industries or to enter clerical services 
for the agencies which the Central govern- 
ment of China established in this country. 


HI 


A third conclusion is that the Chinese oc- 
cupations have experienced invasion, suc- 
cession, and accommodation. Unlike Euro- 
pean immigrants, the Chinese were unable 
to exercise free choice in the selection of oc- 


1s United States Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gev- 
ernment Printing Office, 1930), ITI, 35. 


16 United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940), IT, 16. 
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cupations and services in the New World. 
Racial and cultural differences further im- 
posed limitations. Occupying subordinate 
status, they performed services and engaged 
inoccupations of a symbiotic nature, supple- 
menting that of other ethnic groups. The 
group possessing the superordinate position 
generally succeeds in forcing out the sub- 
ordinate one by various methods: (1) prefer- 
ential employment practices, (2) restrictive 
legislation, and (3) citizenship requirements 
for specified professions and occupations. 

The occupations experiencing the great- 
est degree of succession are those of a purely 
service nature and those affected by techno- 
logical improvements. Technological ad- 
vances and changing methods in mining 
operations, as well as citizenship restric- 
tions, closed mining as an occupation. When 
woodcutting by hand was replaced by steam 
power, the Chinese found this occupation 
closed to them. Railroad construction was 
opened to Chinese laborers during the early 
years of their settlement, but, upon the 
completion of the transcontinental railroads, 
large numbers of them remained unem- 
ployed. Railroad repair gangs could not 
absorb them in great numbers, and many 
turned to working in cattle ranches and 
farms. In time, they left and were replaced 
by other oriental groups, the Japanese, 
Koreans, and Filipinos.*® 

Service occupations (porters, janitors, 
cooks, and domestic servants) were aban- 
doned when Chinese-owned establishments 
absorbed all available Chinese labor. This 
move also served to eliminate competition 
and conflict with members of labor unions. 

The principal occupations which have re- 
mained—laundries and restaurants—have 
experienced adaptations and are able to sur- 
vive by excelling in some form of service or 
goods attracting patrons. Chinese laundries 
are able to maintain themselves by catering 
to a group of patrons who desire better work 
at higher prices. These establishrfents are 

17 Milton R. Konvitz, The Alien and the Asiatic in 
American Law (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1946), Pp. 191, 195, 200. 

18 Lee, op. cil., pp. 83-90, 216-18. 
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facing very keen competition offered by 
American-owned and American-operated 
steam laundries, which have successively 
reduced the number of Chinese hand 
laundries. Chinese restaurants cater to 
two principaltypes of patrons—those seeking 
a varied Chinese menu amid an unusual at- 
mosphere and those seeking larger servings 
of food for the price paid. These can be 
either owner-operated or partnerships, de- 


_pending upon the size of the city and the 


type of patrons served. The larger the city, 


' the greater the investment in an establish- 


ment which employs more mea. The owner-- 
operator type of restaurant is typical of 
smaller cities. 

While the sojourners have become owners 
of businesses requiring a minimum of capital 
and have risen from the ranx of common 
laborers to small entrepreneurs, they evi- 
dence no vertical occupational mobility. 
However the Chinese-Americans are able to 
effect some vertical mobility because of ad- 
vanced training in instituticns of higher 
learning. This.enables them to engage in 
professions as well as being employed by 
American industry and state and federal 
agencies, as well as Chinese-owned estab- 
lishments. Some are proprietors of their own 
business and show a wider selection of enter- 
prises than that of the sojourners. Where 
possible, work in restaurants and, more es- 
pecially, in laundries is avoided.*9 


IV 


A fourth conclusion is that a Chinatown 
organized upon a primary, extended kinship 
structure contains within itself conditions 
which make for its possible decline. China- 
towns have been organized upon a primary, 
extegded kinship structure, similar to that 
of the home village from which the sojourn- 
ers emigrated, to attain solidarity and con- 
census. This functioned to meet life’s vicis- 
situdes—births, deaths, burials, old age, un- 


19 Beulah Ong Kwoh, “The Occupational Status 
of the American-born College Graduates” (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1947), 


_chap. iii, pp. 21-22; see also Lee, o). cit., chap. xi, 


Pp. 306-19. 


` 
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employment, and illness—in a new, hostile, 
and impersonal environment. Two types of 
familial associations for mutual aid and pro- 
tection were created: the four-clan associa- 
tion and the family association. 

The four-clan association is composed of 
‘members and families of four different clans 
(i.e., To’om, Tom, Huie, Chieh), functioning 
as one unit of “blood brothers.”?* The family 
association is for members and families of 
only one surname, as, for instance, the Lee 
or Weng clans. Members of small clans may 
reside in a given Chinatown but cannot join 
these associations and occupy a lower social 
status." 

The membership of the above associa- 
tions was increased by the admission of new 
immigrants and of relatives and husbands of 
families whose wives were related to mem- 
bers. With the decline of immigration and 
the departure of sojourners and families else- 
where, the membership fell. 

While primarily intended to provide mu- 
tual aid and protection to its members, 
these associations restricted the choice 
which Chinese-Americans could exercise in 
the selection of mates when they became of 

„age to marry. That is, the children whose 
parents belonged to either a four-clan as- 
sociation or a family association are consid- 
ered “cousins,” although no actual blood 
relationship is involved. This narrows the 
selection of mates for the second generation 
and functions adversely. where clan and 
family exogamy must be observed strictly. 
To solve.the problem, Chinese-Americans 
are forced to follow one of three courses: 
(1) remain single and stay in the city of their 
birth; (2) find mates in other Chinatowns; or 

20 “Sworn brothers are often gooc friends, known 
as ‘hands and feet of the body.’ In a ceremony wor- 
shipping Heaven and the ancestor, brotherhodd re- 
lationships are established. Documents containing 
names of blood brothers are kept, including names of 
ancestors of each blood brother for four generations 
past. A statement of sworn brotherhood is drawn; a 
copy is kept by each. It is the means of strengthening 
local ties when communications are lacking” (Y. K. 

. Leong and L. K. Tao, Village and Town Life in 
China (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1915], 
p. 81). 

a Lee, op. cit., pp. 226-33. 
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(3) permit parents to arrange a suitable 
marriage. ; 

The second course is followed more ex- 
tensively than the other two, thus initiating 
a redistribution of Chinese population to 
larger western and eastern Chinatowns 
where many clans reside. The comparative 
rarity of marriages in former Chinatowns 


. resulted in a steadily aging and male popu- 


lation. Hence, smaller Chinatowns organ- 
ized upon the extended kinship structure are 
rapidly disappearing through the loss of 
population. Today, seven out of the ten 
large Chinatowns have more Chinese-Amer- 
icans than sojourners. Another factor con- 
tributing to the decline of Chinatowns is the 
restriction of alien Chinese women immi- 
grants to the ten “admissible classes.’ 


Vv 


A fifth conclusion is that social change— 
wars and depressions—accelerate the decline 
of a Chinatown through weakening its eco- 
nomic structure and redistributing its popu- 
lation. These impersonal social forces have 
a greater effect upon the smaller communi- 
ty, symbiotically attached to the larger, 
than they have upon the latter. The loss of 
economic opportunities, employment, and 
businesses initiates a redistribution of popu- 
lation. The more enterprising members of a 
Chinatown emigrate elsewhere or return to 
China. This in turn affects the economic and 
social structure of the Chinatown and has- 
tens the disintegration of its social and 


23 Chinatowns in the United States are prin- 
cipally organized around one clan. Pittsburgh has 
many Yees; Philadelphia, Lees; Chicago, Moys; 
Denver, Chins; etc. Large Chinatowns, i.e., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York, have many 
clans, owing to the redistribution of Chinese popula- 
tion and the fact that Chinese-Americans regard 
clan affiliations as secondary to occupational oppor- 
tunities (ibid., p. 233). 


23 The Department of State, Admission of Chinese 
into the Ungted States (“Immigration Series,” No. 3 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1936]), pp. 11-18; see also Tso-Chen Shen, What 
Chinese Exclusion Really Mecns (New York: China 
Institute in America, 1942), and R. D. McKenzie, 
Oriental Exclusion (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927). 
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familial institutions. The remaining mem- 
bers are unable to cope with crises such as 
death, illness, unemployment, and old age. 
Reliance upon New World social agencies 
results. Remaining residents accept relief, 
old age assistance being the most common 
form of aid. Many sojourners were unable to 
journey to their home village during the last 
depression and World War II. The death of 
family members in China after 1937, who 
ordinarily would provide for them, is a con- 
tributing factor toward accepting aid. 

It would appear that many old immi- 
grants are left in isolated areas in this coun- 
try where Chinatowns once existed, to await 
the end of their natural existence. In the 
Chinese communities in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region many sojourners bemoan the 
“bitterness of their fate.” The status which 
they have labored for many and long years 
to create has never been realized. 


VI 


Ecological invasion and succession result 
in the Chinatown’s losing its identity and 
being submerged with the larger com- 
munity. 

A community has definite physical 
boundaries which marks it from the sur- 
rounding areas. It contains within its con- 
fines institutions which meet the needs of its 
inhabitants. Two processes, institution and 
population invasion, may alter the geo- 
graphic boundaries and the physical fea- 
tures of the community and result in suc- 
cession. 

A community loses its identity when 
business enterprises invade its environs, 
causing changing land use and land values. 
Accompanying this may be a population in- 
vasion, when new residents change the pop- 
ulation composition as well as the institu- 
tions of the neighborhood. In time the iden- 
tity of the original community is obliterated, 
and its life-cycle ends. The origjnal group 
becomes separated, and its identification as 
a distinct, segregated entity is terminated. 
The configuration of a community, once al- 
tered, seldom resumes its former charac- 
teristics. 
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The decline of a community is manifested 
in the disintegration and disappearance of 
its cultural and social institutions and in the 
loss of population. In time, only economic 
establishments remain, as, for example, 
Chinese laundries and restaurants. 

In summary, six factors were found to 
have contributed to the decline of China- 
towns. These can be divided into two 
groups. The first include these which have 
affected the historical decline of China- 
towns: (1) a change in the economic, social, 
and political base of the larger structure to 
which the Chinatown is attached symbioti- 
cally and (2) the changing population com- 
position, especially the sex ratio, of the re- 
gion or city. These two apply to the frontier 
Chinatowns which have disappeared grad- 
ually. 

The second group includ2 those which 
may be applicable to the logical order of de- 
cline of any Chinatown now existing in this 
country: (1) occupational invasion and suc- 
cession; (2) loss of population; (3) social 
change; and (4) ecological invasion and 
succession. 

It is pertinent to inquire what the future 
of the remaining Chinatowns in this coun- 
try is. Will the number of Chinatowns in- 
crease? If they do not increase, will those 
which now survive disappeaz, or will they 
continue to exist as segregated segments of 
their communities? 

The factors which must be considered in 
predicting the future of Chinatowns have 
been enumerated above. 

As the cessation of imporis from China 
and the overwhelming competition offered 
by American-owned enterprises serving 
Chinese dishes bring an end to the tourist- 
attracting features of Chinatowns, more 
Chinese will turn to occupations and busi- 
nesses that cater to the needs of the domi- 
nant society, i.e., articles for home decora- 
tions, frozen and canned foods, and the 
bottling of spices. The war has accelerated 
this trend, and these establishments, located 
away from Chinatowns, are seeking to be- 
come an integral part of the American econ- 
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omy. Strictly modern business practices are 
maintained, and a new type of customer- 
owner relationship has resulted. 

All available evidence points to the fact 
that no new Chinatowns will be created. The 
repeal of the Exclusion Act provides’ for a 
quota of one hundred and five Chinese na- 
tionals and grants them the privilege of 
entry and naturalization. This quota is di- 
vided into two parts., Seventy-five per cent 
of it permits entry to persons of Chinese an- 
cestry, whether citizens of China or not; 25 
per cent is reserved for alien Chinese resi- 
dents in this country. Therefore, the exact 
number of new immigrants permitted entry 
annually is around seventy-nine, and the 
addition of them will not substantially af- 
fect the Chinese population. Moreover, it 
appears that the numbers departing for 
China will offset any increase and may ex- 
ceed the slight increase caused by immigra- 
tion and the natural rate of increase. This 


conclusion is based upon the number of 


foreign-born males with no families in the 
United States and upon the departure of 
aging foreign-born aliens who for the last ten 
years were prevented from leaving because 
of war. The last census showed an increase 
of but 3.4 per cent, or 2,650 Chinese, and 
this may be attributed to the presence of the 
foreign-born group remaining. The next 
decennial census may show a population 
decline. 

It is probable that, as the Chinese reside 
longer in this country and the Chinese- 
Americans increase in population, another 
redistribution of their numbers may occur, 
with settlement in cities under metropolitan 
status. Where only a few Chinese reside in a 
community, they are socially well accepted. 
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Acculturation and assimilation are more 
rapid for “marooned families” and isolated 
individuals than for concentrated popula- 
tions. Examples are found in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the one Chinese family residing - 
in a middle-class neighborhood is highly re- 
garded by its neighbors; in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where a restaurateur has been ac- 
cepted into the Masonic order and where a 
drugless physician maintains an office in a 
leading medical center and treats onlyAmer- 
ican patients; and, in Arizona, where a Chi- 
nese has been elected a member of the state 
legislature. 

It appears that the number of China- 
towns in this country will decrease almost to 
the vanishing point. Only those of historical 
or commercial importance, as in San Fran- 
cisco and New York, will remain. Both 
these cities are important seaport and com- 
mercial centers linking the Orient and the 
United States. The Chinese population en- 
gaged in work needed by firms dealing in 
goods and services for international trade 
will be situated there. The smaller China- 
towns where sojourners predominate will 
lose their Chinese-American population to 
the larger ones. As Chinese-Americans be- 
come acculturated and strive for higher 
status through education and enter profes- 
sions or become employed by American in- 
dustries, their dispersion will be similar to 
that of any other small minority group al- 
ready an integral part of the American 
society. With acculturation and settlement 
among the members of the larger society, 
amalgamation will increase, and in time as- 
similation will be attained. 
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PSYCHOSES, INCOME, AND OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 
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ABSTRACT 


A study of 12,168 male first admissions from Chicago to public and private mental hospitals shows that 
the age-adjusted commitment rates by occupational groups are negatively correlated with the factors of occu- 
pational income and prestige. These results are tentatively explained by occupational selection and the 
differential experiences which men have as direct and indirect results of their occupation. 


The ecological studies of Faris and Dun- 
ham,? Green,? Mowrer,3 Queen,’ Schroeder,’ 
and Hadley‘ have demonstrated that in the 
city the distribution of all types of mental 
disorder shows a wide range of rates, with 
high rates concentrated at the. center and 
declining in all directions toward the periph- 
ery. The ecological distributions in nine 
cities support this finding. Although there is 
not complete agreement among sociologists 
as to the explanation, one rather widely ac- 
cepted view is that it lies more or less (a) in 
the differential composition of the popula- 
tions of the various areas as to age, sex, race, 
nationality, occupation, social class, person- 
ality types, social types, and (6) in the dif- 
ferential physical and social experiences 
which persons have by virtue of the fact that 
they live in one area rather than in another. 
Most of the differences in composition of the 
populations of ecological areas are tradition- 
ally related to the fundamental process of 


1 Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939). 

2 H. W. Green, Persons Admitted to the Cleveland 
State Hospital, 1928-37 (Cleveland: Cleveland 
Health Council, 1939). 

3 E. Mowrer, “A Study of Personal Disorganiza- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, IV (August, 
1939), 475-87. 

4Stuart A. Queen, “The Ecological Studies of 
Mental Disorder,” American Sociological Review, V 
(Apri], 1940), 201-9 E 

s C. W. Schroeder, “Mental Disorders in Cities,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (July, 1942), 
40-47. 

6E. E. Hadley et al., “Military Psychiatry: An 
Ecological Note,” Psychiatry, VIL (November, 
1944), 379-497. 


competition which is, for the most part, eco- 
nomic competition. Through competition 
different types of persons become segre- 
gated. But social and physical experiences 
differ in accordance with the characteristics 
of the “natural areas” of the city.” These 
characteristics include such factors as type 
of social organization (or social disorganiza- 
tion); degree of consensus; neighborhood 
traditions; amount of anonymity, secondary 
contacts, social mobility, social isolation, 
etc. As illustrations of differential social ex- 
periences based upon residence we can cite 
the articles of Faris’ and of Dunham,’ re- 
spectively. ` 
The present study is an effort to deter- 
mine statistically the relationship existing 
between occupational psychoses rates and 
the ranking of occupations by income and by 
prestige. In general the explanations for the 
relationships found by statistical means are 
similar to æ and b in the forezoing for the 
ecological studies except for zhe fact that 


7 Of course, not all persons living in a given area 
react Similarly to the same items in their common 
environment, each bringing to bear his own apper- 
ception mass, but it is assumed that the greater the 
number and strength of the disorganizing factors in 
an environment, the greater the proportion of per- 
sons who will be affected by them. It is also assumed 
that, since the mental-disorder rates of the various 
areas of the city are not distributed at random but 
fall into a pattern, some factor or factors associated 
with the ecological areas are respons:ble. 


8 Robert E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and the 
Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XX XTX (September, 1934), 155-69. 

9H. Warren Dunham, ‘“The Social Personality of 
the Catatonic-Schizophrene,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIX (May, 1944), 508-18. 
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here we are primarily interested in occupa- 
tional rather than in spatial categories. 
These explanations, we. must admit, are 
merely hypotheses which may explain some 
of the findings presented in this paper. , 
We may assume that the various occupa- 
tional groups differ with respect to certain 
traits which have a bearing upon the likeli- 
hood of persons becoming psychotic. We 
must first recognize that there are undoubt- 
edly a number of selective factors which de- 
termine the occupation into which a given 
man goes, such as constitutional differences, 
general intelligence,’ social adjustability, 
personality type,” special aptitudes, educa- 
tion, cultural background, social class and/ 
or occupation of his father.” Some of these 
selective factors may at the same time be 
segregating men according to their likeli- 
hood of becoming psychotic. Thus the pre- 
schizophrenic’s self-consciousness, his sensi- 
tivity, his withdrawal from normal social 
intercourse, his overconcern with his status 
and position, may prevent him from pushing 
himself forward occupationally and also may 
put him in a less favorable light when pro- 
motions are being handed out. The chronic 
alcoholics have been characterized*3 as de- 
pendent persons who shun responsibility. 


Persons with a strong need for dependency, 


whether alcoholic or not, would not be very 


likely to advance occupationally to positions. 


of leadership. But whatever the personality 


10 W, N. Proctor, “Occupation and Intelligence,” 
Journal of Educational Research, IL (September, 
1920), 537. . 


u Donald E. Super, ‘“The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory: A Review of Research,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XX XIX (1942), 105-6. 


1x2 Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Commynity 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937); see also Richard Centers, ‘‘Occupation- 
al Mobility of Urban Occupational Strata,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XIIL (April, 1948), 197-203. 


133 See Alexandra Adler, ‘“The Individual Psychol- 
ogy of the Alcoholic Patient,” Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology, III (July, 1941), 74; James H. 
Wall, “A Study of Alcoholism in Men,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, XCU (May, 1936), 1390; and 
E. A. Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942), p. 84. ; 
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of the alcoholic, his addiction to drink is not 
looked upon favorably by employers when 
they are seeking to fill positions of responsi- 
bility. The pre-paretic, who for a long period 
of time has suffered from syphillis, probably 
has been handicapped by his disease. For the 
general group of organic psychoses, espe- 
cially those in which the organic cause has 
been at work for a long period of time, the 
lessened physical and/or mental efficiency 
prior to the onset of the psychosis would be 
reflected in reduced occupational efficiency 
and success. Thus we see that conditions. in 
the eticlogy of some psychoses may at the 
same time be entering into the problem of 
occupational selection. 

Our other assumption is that differential 
occupational-psychoses rates may be viewed 
and interpreted as the resultant of differen- 
tial physical and social experiences which 
persons have as direct or indirect conse- 
quences of their places in the division of la- 
bor. The occupational differentials in ex- 
periences which may be related to occupa- 
tional differentials in psychoses rates have 
never been investigated thoroughly, but 
they may include (1) differentials in occupa- 
tional hazards of brain injuries, toxic poison- 
ing; (2) differences in occupational roles 
which may or may not be desirable because 
of (a) the operations which must be per- 
formed in one’s work, (b) the place and con- 
ditions found where one performs his work, 
(c) the prestige which one obtains from his 
fellow-workmen and from society at large; 
(3) occupational differences in income which 
may determine where a person will live in 
the city and which may cause some persons 
to be faced with special financial problems; 
(4) differences in occupational and class 
folkways and mores which may sanction or 
restrict one from engaging in activities such 
as intemperate use of alcohol, illicit sexual 
intercourse,*4 which may lead to alcoholic 
psychoses or general paralysis; (5) differ- 
ences in the way of life of the various social 


u A.C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Mar- 
tin: Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948), pp. 349, 353-54, 
and 430-31. . : 
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classes in so far as one’s social class is deter- 
mined by one’s occupation. Some of these 
experiences may well be considered in the 
etiology of some of the psychoses. We are 
not implying, however, that nonoccupa- 
tionally derived experiences are unimpor- 
tant or that every occupationally derived 
experience is important in the etiology of 
psychoses. 

It is also possible that occupational dif- 
ferences in psychoses rates could be due in 
part to nonoccupational factors which are 
simply correlated with occupation but which 
are not causally related to it. It is very diffi- 
cult, however, to think of any factors asso- 
ciated with occupation which cannot be 
partially attributed to (a) occupational se- 
lection or to (b) direct and indirect differen- 
tials in occupationally derived experiences. 

Let us now turn our attention to our oc- 
cupational data to see whether there is some 
relationship between psychoses rates and 
the factors of occupational income and oc- 
cupational prestige. Briefly, the method of 
study consisted in classifying 12,168 cases of 
male first admissions" to mental hospitals 
from Chicago into nineteen large occupa- 
tional groups. With the use of census data‘ 


1s The data consist of 12,168 male first admissions 
with psychoses in the age interval 20-69 years, in- 
clusive, from the city of Chicago during 1922-34, in- 
clusive, to Chicago, Elgin, and Kankakee state hos- 
pitals for the insane, and to a number of local private 
mental hospitals. It is estimated that these data 
comprise 96 per cent of all commitments of mental 
patients of the same sex and age group for the time 
period studied. These data were collected by W.P.A. 
Project 3564, carried on under the sponsorship of the 
Illinois Psychopathic Institute at the University of 
Chicago under the supervision of Miss Ethel Shanas. 
Funds for the machine sorting of the Hollerith cards 
were provided by the Social Science Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago. The cases were 
tabulated by race nativity, occupational group, type 
of psychosis, and age. 


x6 Special data from the Bureau of the Census 
were obtained for the city of Chicago for the year 
1930, giving a breakdown by race nativity, age, and 
occupation. The occupational data listed 638 differ- 
ent occupations, which were then classified into the 
same nineteen occupational groups as the psychoses 
data. Although the year 1928 was the midyear of the 
study, it is not likely that the relative size of the 


! 
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as a base, age-adjusted rates'? were calcu- 
lated for each occupational group. The oc- 
cupational groups were ther. ranked in order 
of increasing psychoses rates, then ranked 
again in terms of increasing income and 
prestige; and the two rankings were corre- 
lated. 

It may be well to evaluate the psychoses 
data before presenting the findings. These 
data were classified by age, race nativity, oc- 
cupation, and type of psyzhosis. How -ac- 
curately are the data classiied with respect 
to these classes? 

Age.—The data were sorted into, and age 
adjusted by, ten-year age intervals: 20-29, 
30-39, 40-49, 50-59, and 60-69 years. Al- 
though smaller age intervals may be more 
desirable, this was not feasible because some 
of the occupational groups would then have 
had too few cases in some of the age groups. 
The accuracy of reporting the age of pa- 
tients at time of admissior. is not known, 
but it is believed that most of the cases ` 
were placed in the proper ten-year interval. 


various occupational groups usec would change very 
much by 1930 even if interpolation were feasible. 

17 The adjustment of the psyhcoses data for age 
was accomplished by applying age-specific psychoses 
rates by ten-year intervals for each of the nineteen 
occupational groups to a standard population, which 
in this case was the age distribu-ion of all gainfully 
employed males in Chicago in the 1930 census. The 
formulas used were: 


and 


(6) ay. n-mg=S-4| (bom) (watz) (a): 


In formula (a) R refers to the age-adjusted rate, pa 
to the age-specific rate for a ziven occupational 
group, A, to the number in the standard population 
in,age-group s, and S to the summation sign. These 
symbols ‘have the same meaning in formula (b), and 
in addition øg refers to the standard error of the age- 
adjusted rate, gz to (1— pa), and 4 is equal to S(A;). 
In formula (c) we have a close approximation to the 
standard error of the difference Letween the rate for 
a given occupational group and all occupations com- 
bined indicated by cav. r-r; the number of persons 
in all occupations in age-group sis given by Ns; the 
rate for all occupations for age-group s is given by 
ps; and the remainder of the symbols have the same 
meaning as above. 
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Race nativity—The categories here are 
native white, foreign white, and Negro. 
Country of birth may be difficult to deter- 
mine accurately because of the changing of 
national boundaries; the problem of deter- 
mining whether a patient was born in this 


TABLE 1 


AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 100,000 MEN AGED 
20-69 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, FOR NATIVE-WHITE 
AND FOREIGN-WHITE MALE FIRST ADMIS- 
SIONS FOR ALL PSYCHOSES FROM CHICAGO TO 

` NEAR-BY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 1922-34, INCLU- 


SIVE 
(By Occupational Group) 











No Stand- 
Occupational Group Cases Rate ard 

i Error 

1. Large owners. profes- 
fessional............. 122 | 236T 22 
2. Major salesmen...... 125 | 328T 30 
3. Small tradesmen..... 200 | 349T 26 
4. Office workers........ 456 | 581T 29 
5. Policemen, firemen....| 113 | 597ł 65 
6. Clergy, teachers...... 66 | 624f 79 
7. Engineers............ 7o| 829f| ror 
8. Subexecutives........ 179 | 843T 66 
ọ. Semiprofessional..... 164 | 946 76 
io. Salesmen............ 86r |r, 009F 35 
rr. Artists, musicians... . 93 |1,036 109 
12. Barbers, beauticians. . 99 |I,213 125 
13. Skilled workers....... 3,122 |1,254* 23 
14. Minor govt. employees 94 |1,314 139 
1s. Domestic workers... . 228 |1,492* | 100 

16. Semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers. ...... 4,477 |1,512* 23 
17. Peddlers............. 59 |1,747* | 259 
18. Waiters............. IIg |2,058* | 196 
1g. Errand and office boys 69 |9,004* |1,516 











All occupations..... 10,716 |1,092 II 





* This rate is significantly above the rate for all occupations. 
t This rate is significantly below the rate for all occupations. 


country is easier. It is also relatively easy fo 
distinguish between white and Negro. The 
total number of cases in the unknown-nativ- 
ity group, aged 20-69 years, was 941, which 
is 5.9 per cent of the total number of cases in 
that age group. These data were omitted in 
the present study not only because they 
were a relatively small group and would not 
be likely to affect the results but also be- 
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cause for many of the cases in which nativity 
was unknown the occupation was also un- 
known. 

Occupaiion.—The psychoses and the cen- 
sus data were arbitrarily classified into the 
following occupational groups: 


1. Large owners, professional: manufacturers, 
managers and officials, bankers, dentists, 
lawyers, judges, physicians, etc. 

2. Major salesmen: commercial brokers, stock 
brokers, insurance agents, real-estate agents, 
wholesale dealers, etc. 

3. Small tradesmen: primarily retail dealers 

4. Office workers: accountants, auditors, book- 
keepers, cashiers, office-appliance operators, 
clerical workers, stenographers, typists, etc. 

5. Policemen, firemen: firemen (fire depart- 
ment), guards, detectives, sheriffs, police- 

: men, etc. i 

6. Clergy, teachers: editors and reporters, 
clergymen, college professors, architects, 
schoolteachers, trained nurses, librarians, 
etc. 

7. Engineers: civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
mining engineers 

8. Subexecutives: foremen and overseers, man- 
agers of small businesses, etc. 

9. Semiprofessional: druggists, undertakers, 
- chemists, designers, draftsmen, osteopaths, 
photographers, veterinary surgeons, chiro- 
practers, etc. 

ro. Salesmen: clerks in stores, commercial trav- 
elers, canvassers, salesmen, etc. 

rr. Artists, musicians: artists, musicians and 
teachers of music, actors, showmen, etc. 

12. Barbers and beauticians 

13. Skilled workers: inspectors, conductors, loco- 
motive engineers, blacksmiths, cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, compositors, dyers, 
electricians, cranemen, machinists, mill- 
wrights, mechanics, molders, painters, plas- 
terers, etc. 

14. Minor governmental employees: railway mail 
clerks; mail carriers; officials and inspectors 
employed by city, county, state, or federal 
government; notaries; etc. 

15. Domestic workers: domestic and personal 
service, including cooks, charmen, cleaners, 

. laborers, porters, servants, etc. 

16. Semiskilled and unskilled workers: opera- 
tives of various sorts, apprentices, filers, 
grinders, furnace men, laborers, delivery- 
men, newsboys, theater ushers, elevator 
tenders, janitors, etc. 
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17. Peddlers: hucksters and peddlers 
18. Waiters 
19. Errand and office boys 


The only cases excluded by virtue of occu- 
pation were those which had no occupation 
listed, the retired, illicit, major politicians, 
soldiers and sailors, ship officers, bartenders, 
landlords, farmers, and students. Not in- 
cluded in the study because of failure to list 
an occupation in the hospital records were 
14.7 per cent of the native whites, 13.4 per 
cent of the foreign whites, and 12.8 per cent 
of the Negroes. These race-nativity dif- 
ferences in percentages are not great enough 
to alter the relative rates of the respective 
race-nativity groups. It may further be as- 
sumed that, if the occupations of these re- 
jected cases were known, most of them 
would fall in the unskilled occupations, 
where the rates are already relatively high. 

Our occupational data were drawn from 
the face sheet of the hospital record of each 
patient. The question may be raised as to 
whether the occupation listed was the right 
one. This question I cannot answer except in 
a rough way with data collected almost ten 
years later from some of the same state 
mental hospitals by Morris Schwartz." 
Schwartz secured employment histories 
from about two hundred schizophrenic and 
manic-depressive patients. Using my occu- 
pational classification, and tabulating the 
Schwartz cases in each occupational group 
in terms of (a) the patient’s most typical 
occupation and (b) the occupation listed on 
the face sheet of the hospital record, I 
found that out of 169 cases where the occu- 
pation was given the total errors in the tabu- 
lation of the face-sheet data were 3.5 + 1.4 
per cent. If the accuracy of hospital records 
did not improve between my study and that 
of Schwartz, it may be that the errors in re- 
cording data on the face sheet of his cases 
may be a fairly representative sample of the 
errors in mine. It is not likely that the errors 
would vary greatly from one type of psy- 

18 Morris S. Schwartz, “The Economic and Spa- 
tial Mobility of Paranoid Schizophrenics and Manic- 


Depressives” (unpublished M.A. thesis, Department 
of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1946). 
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chosis to another, because most of the errors 
are not attributed to poor case histories but 
to the failure of the clerical staff in making 
the proper entry on the face sheet. There is 
no reason to believe that the clerical staff 
would be more careless with cases of one 
type of psychosis than with another. It does 
not seem likely that errors in my occupation- 
al data exceed 5 or 10 per cent, and this 
amount of error cannot explain the wide 
variation in rates. 

Psychoses.—Since this study is based 
upon all types of psychoses, the question of 
diagnostic error is almost nil. 

The age-adjusted psychoses rates for na- 
tive-white and foreign-white males show 
that in general the low rates are found in oc- 
cupations having high prestige and high in- 
come, while the high rates are found in oc- 
cupations having low prestige and low in- 
come. The age-adjusted rates for large own- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, etc.; major salesmen; 
small tradesmen; office workers; policemen 
and firemen; clergy, teachers; engineers; 
subexecutives; and salesmen are each sig- 
nificantly below the rate for all occupations. 
The age-adjusted rates for skilled workers, 
domestic workers, semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, peddlers, waiters, errand and office 
boys, are each significantly above the rate for 
all occupations. Except for the policemen 
and firemen and possibly part of the sub- 
executive group, those groups which have 
rates significantly below the average all fall 
into the group commonly called “white- 
collar workers.” Without exception, the oc- 
cupational groups which have rates signifi- 
cantly above the average are not white-col- 
lar workers. Thus low psychoses rates are as- 
sociated with high occupaticnal income and 
prestige, and high psychoses rates are asso- 
ciated with low occupational prestige and 
income. This does not, as we said earlier, 
necessarily imply any causal connection be- 
tween the associated factors. 

For the sake of accuracy let us compare 
the occupational rankings by psychoses 
rates with an objective ranking of occupa- 
tions by income and by prestige. Occupa- 
tions were ranked by prestige by combining 
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the results of three large independent 
studies—those of Counts,’ Nietz,?° and 
Maphe.s Smith.” The high agreement be- 
tween these studies gives the combined re- 
sults a high degree of reliability.” Also a 
wage-selary ranking of my nineteen occupa- 
tional groups was obtained by calculating 
the median income for each occupational 


group for reported income from wages and 


salary of $600 a year or more, as given in the 
1940 census of Chicago. The results are 
shown în Table 2. Prestige data were avail- 
able for only seventeen of the nineteen oc- 
cupational groups. The income ranking over 
seventeen occupational groups (given in 
parentheses) should be compared with the 
prestige ranking over. seventeen occupa- 
tional groups. The rank-order coefficient of 
correlation between the two series is +.8s, 
which gives mutual support to our prestige 
and income rankings. 

Using the occupational rankings by in- 
come and by prestige given above, we can 
quantify and verify our observation that 
psychoses rates are related 'to occupational 
income and occupational prestige by calcu- 
lating rank-order correlation coefficients be- 
tween psychoses rates and the factors of oc- 
cupatianal income and occupational pres- 


` tige. 


For native-white and foreign-white rates 
combined, the correlation of occupational- 
psychoses rates for the nineteen occupation- 
al groups is —.83. Even when we use the ten 
lowest-paid occupational groups, the corre- 


19 G. S. Counts, ‘The Social Status of Occupa- 
tions,” School Review, XXXIII (1925), 16-27. 


20 J. A. Nietz, “The Depression and the Social 
Status of Occupations,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXV (1935), 454-61. 


31 Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Scale of Pres- 
tige Status of Occupations,’ American Sociological 
Review, YIII (April, 1943), 185-92. 


2 For more details see Robert E. Clark, “The 
Relationship of Schizophrenia to Ocupational In- 
come and Occupational Prestige,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIII (June, 1948), 325-30; see also 
Robert E. Clark, “The Relationship of Occupation 
to Various Psychoses” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Sociology Department, University of Chicago, 
1947), pp. 2-6 and 99-100. : 
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lation of occupational income with occupa- 
tional psychoses rates is —.85. It may be 
well to point out the importance of the last- 
given correlation coefficient. If it is argued 
that many psychotics in the higher-income 
occupations are not committed to public or 


-private mental hospitals in the Chicago area, 


TABLE 2 


RANEING OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN 
ORDER OF INCREASING PRESTIGE 














AND INCOME 
RANK 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
Income Prestige 
1. Errand and office boys...} 1 9 |........ 
2. Peddlers............... 2 (1) I 
3, Waiters.............0405 3 +} 2 
4, Domestics.............. 4 3 4 
5. Barbers and beauticians.| 5 (4 5 
6. Semiskilled and unskilled 
WOKS sonei in 6 (5) 3 
7. Salesmen. oneen 7 (6) 9 
8. Skilled workers (machin- 
ists, carpenters, etc.)....] 8 (7) 6 
9. Office employees........ ọ (8) 10 
Io. Artists, actors, musicians.| ro  — |........ 
11. Semiprofessional (drug-| - 
gists, osteopaths, etc.)...| xr (ọ) 14 
12, Small tradesmen (mer- 
chants, etc.)............ 12 (10) 13 
13. Subexecutives.......... 13 (13) I2 
14. Policemen, firemen...... 14 (12) 8 
1s. Major salesmen (real es- 
tate, insurance salesmen).| 15 (13) IL 
15. Minor governmental em- 
ployees (postal employees)} 16 (14) 7 
17. Clergy, teachers, social 
workers, etc............. 17 (15) 16 
18. Technical engineers. .... 18 (16) 15 
1g. Large owners, doctors, . 
lawyers, dentists, etc.....) 19 (27) 17 











then a correlation coefficient based upon the 
lower-paid occupations would be expected 
to give a truer picture; for almost none of 
the persons in the lower-paid occupations 
can afford private treatment at distant 
mental hospitals. However, we see that our 
correlation goefficient is even slightly higher 
for the lower-paid occupational groups than 
iz is for the entire series of occupational 
groups. 

When we correlate occupational prestige 
with occupational-psychoses rates (over the 
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seventeen occupational groups) we find it to 
be —.75. Thus there is a real association be- 
tween high income and high prestige, on the 
one hand, and low psychoses rates, on the 
other hand. 

A comparison of the psychoses rates for 
native whites by occupation (table not 
shown) reveals that for about half the oc- 
cupations the native-white rates are higher 
and for about half they are lower than the 
foreign-white rates. 

The psychoses rates for Negroes fall into 
somewhat the same pattern that we have 
observed for the native and foreign-born 
whites. This is shown in Table 3. The rank- 
order coefficient of correlation of Negro- 
psychoses rates with income by occupational 
groups is only —.53, but this lower correla- 
tion coefficient for Negroes may be partly 
explained by the fact that the occupational 
ranking by income was based almost entire- 
ly upon data for whites. It may also be part- 
ly explained by. the large standard errors of 
rates, which could possibly mean that the 
ranking was influenced by sampling fluctua- 
tions. Using the same prestige rankings as 
we used for whites, we obtain a rank-order 
coefficient of correlation of —.60 between 
prestige-rank and psychoses rates for Ne- 
groes by occupation. 

' Using the sixteen occupational groups for 
which we have significant Negro occupation- 
al-rates, we obtain a rank-order correlation 
coefficient of +.74 between Negro and white 
rates. The correlation between native-white 
and foreign-white rates by occupation is 
-+.go. These coefficients indicate that many 
of the same social and occupational factors 
are operating in all the race-nativity groups. 

A comparison of the sixteen Negro occu- 
pational rates with the white occupational 
rates shows that the Negro rates are lower in 
only two occupational groups, namely, office 
workers and errand boys. If we assume that 
the chance that the white rate would exceed 
the Negro rate is 50-50 in each occupational 
group, the probability of the Negro rate be- 
ing lower than the white rate two or fewer 
times out of sixteen is .o02. We may con- 
clude that the Negro rates are significantly 
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higher than the white rates. However, this 
difference may be partly explained by the 
fact that the income and prestige level of 
Negroes in most occupational groups is low- 
er than that of whites, and so the occupa- 


TABLE 3 


AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 100,000 MEN AGED 
20-69 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, FOR NEGRO-MALE 
First ADMISSIONS FOR ALL PSYCHOSES FROM 
CHICAGO TO NEAR-BY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 
1922-34, INCLUSIVE 

(By Occupational Grcup) 



































No. Stand- 
Occupational Group Cases | Rate ard 

Error 

1. Office workers.......... 3 | 3s4tl 178 
2. Large owners, profession- 

AL sina serio Saas re aoe vie 53] 504tl 229 

3. Small tradesmen....... 12 | 8267] 244 

4. Policemen, firemen..... 6 {1,239 |. 580 

5. Semiprofessional....... 7 |1,306 | 528 

6. Salesmen.............. Il |x,392 | 458 
7. Semiskilled and unskilled 

workers... 0.2... eee ees 802 |1,919 73 

8. Skilled workers......... TOT [1,951 | 173 

g: Waiters. :secrsrcesoesà 65 12,465 | 339 

to. Damestics............- 265 |2,50r*} 159 

11. Artists, musicians...... 15 {2,766 | 816 

12. Clergy, teachers, etc..... 17 12,785 | 743 

13. Barbers, beauticians.... 27 |3,378"| 722 
14. Minor government em- 

ployees................ 23 |3,384*| 805 

15. Errand and office boys..| 11 |4,376*}2,228 

16. Peddlers............... 12 |2,944*|/1,405 

All occupations....... 1, 452411 ,932 53 








* This rate is significantly above the rate for all occupations. 
t This rate is significantly below the rate for all occupations, 
ł This total includes data for occupational groups having 


too few cases for their rates to be significant. Major salesmen 
had but three cases, subexecutives but one case, and engineers 
but one case. 

tional categories are not entirely compara- 
ble, 

The findings given above indicate that 
the occupational-psychoses rates fall into a 
pattern, with an inverse relationship be- 
tween psychoses rates and the factors of oc- 
cupational income and occupational pres- 
tige. Although there are variations in the 
rankings of a given occupational group for 
the various psychoses, the pattern remains 
the same for each type of psychosis except 


a 
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that of manic-depressive psychoses. This is 
. indiceted in Table 4. The rates for schizo- 


TABLE 4 


RANK-ORDER COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATICN 
CALCULATED OVER SEVENTEEN OCCUPATION- 
AL GROUPS BETWEEN VARIOUS PSYCHOSES: 


RATES FOR WHITE-MALE FIRST ADMISSIONS’ 


AND THE OCCUPATIONAL FACTORS OF IN-, 
COME AND PRESTIGE 











OCCUPATIONAL FACTOR ' 
Tyre or Psycuosis 
Prestige . 
Schizophrenia, all types..... — 81 
Manic-Jepressivé psychoses. . Or 
Senile psychoses and psy- 
choses with arteriosclerosis —.50 
Alcoholic psychoses...... the —.92 
Genera: paralysis........... = 173 
Other psychoses......... Pees — .63 
All psychoses... na...na — .83 





, 
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phrenia are calculated for age-group 20-49 
years; the rates for senile psychoses and 
psychoses with. arteriosclerosis for age- 
group 40-69; and the remainder of psychoses 
rates are calculated for age-group’ 20-69 
years, inclusive. These correlation coeffi- _ 
cients indicate that, although each psychosis 
has its own special etiology and can be un- 
derstood only in terms of it, there appear to 
be some factor or factors common to all ex- 
cept the manic-depressive psychoses. The 
manner in which these factors operate is out- 
side the scope of this paper. Their study 
would require the analysis ofa large number 
of detailed case histories of mental patients 
and normal persons, with particular atten- 
tion to occupational selection and occupa- 
tional experiences, income and prestige. ' 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF PREDICTION IN CRIMINOLOGY: 


LLOYD E. OHLIN AND OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN 


ABSTRACT 


An index is proposed for measuring the efficiency of prediction. Values are computed for the principal 
prediction tables in the literature, permitting rigorous comparisons of studies and alternate scoring methods. 
‘The efficiency of prediction is found to drop markedly in follow-up samples. The test of efficiency employed is 
contrasted with previous, inadequate methods of evaluation. The types of error in prediction suggest 


future research. 


Although there are a number of summary 
and critical articles dealing with prediction 
techniques applied to criminological prob- 
lems,? none presents a truly rigorous com- 
parison of their relative actual predictive 
efficiency. This paper attempts such a com- 
parison by a simple test of predictive effi- 
ciency, computed for the principal experi- 
ence tables. l 

It is assumed that prediction instruments 
are constructed in order to increase the ac- 
curacy with which human behavior may be 
forecast in specific situations. A successful 
prediction instrument must, therefore, dem- 
onstrate a gain in accuracy over predictions 

- made without such knowledge as the device 
affords. 


AN INDEX OF PREDICTIVE EFFICIENCY 


The proposed measure of relative pre- 
dictive efficiency may be most clearly ex- 
plained graphically. Figure 1 shows the fre- 
quency distribution of 5,624 cases paroled 
from the Stateville-Joliet Branch of the 
Ilinois State Penitentiary from January 1, 
1925, through December 31, 1935, according 
to scores given on the basis of twenty-seven 
predictive factors. The total group is broken 

t We wish to acknowledge the helpful suggestions 


of Dr. William F. Ogburn, Mr. Albert Reiss, and 
Miss Josephine J. Williams. i 


2 Cf. Elio D. Monachesi, “An Evaluation of Re- 
cent Major Efforts at Prediction,” Améican Socio- 
logical Review, VI (August, 1941), 478-86; and 
Michael Hakeem, “Prediction of Criminality,” Fed- 
eral Probation, IX (July-September, 1945), 31-38. 
The latter paper provides the most comprehensive 
bibliography of the subject available. 


down into violators (major and minor com- 
bined) and nonviolators of parole, the two 
subgroups comprising, respectively, 40.1 per 
cent and 59.9 per: cent of the total cases. 
This distribution is typical of those usually 
found in investigations of parole prediction. 
Inspection reveals that a certain degree of 
discrimination between the two subgroups 
has been achieved by the scoring device, de- 
spite considerable overlapping. 

To derive a measure of predictive accu- 
racy withoutreference to the discriminations 
achieved by the prediction scale, we note, 
first, that the total violation rate is 40.1 per 
cent. If the cases were taken in random or- 
der, the best prediction? for each individual 
would be “nonviolation” (or ‘success on 
parole”), since the over-all violation rate is 
less than 5o per cent. Our predictions.would 
be wrong in 2,258, or 40.1 per cent, of the 
total cases. 

On the other hand, utilizing the informa- 
tion yielded by the prediction scores, the 
best prediction would be “non-violation” for 
those cases scoring fourteen favorable points 
or higher (i.e., where the violation rates are 
below 5o per cent), and “violation” for those 
cases scoring thirteen favorable points or 
less.eUnder this procedure the error for the 
whole group would be 32.5 per cent, a differ- 
ence of 7.6 per cent from the previous error 
of 40.1 per cent. Graphically, this increment 

3“Best” in the sense of minimizing the total 
error of prediction for the populaticn as a whole on 
the principle of maximum probability. Cf. Paul 
Horst et. al., The Prediction of Personal Adjustment 
(Social Science Research Council Bull. 48 [New 
York, 1941]), pp. 258-59. 
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of predictability is represented by the shad- 
ed area in Figure 1. By relating the differ- 
ence of 7.6 per cent to the original error of 
40.1 Der cent as a base—i.e., 7.6/40.1 = 19.0 
per cent—we secure a measure which may 
be called the percentage reduction in the error 
of prediction.+ In other words, the use of the 
factor score for prediction achieves a 19 per 
cent decrease in error, relative to the error 
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above 50 per cent and “nonviolation”’ where 
the rates are below 50 per cent. Errors made 
in these predictions are totaled in column 6. 
The percentage reduction in error may then 
be computed directly from the absolute 
numbers—i.e.: (2,258 — 1,829)/2,258 = 19.0 
per cent—which is identical with the pre- 
vious result. 

With this objective index of predictive 





an 
16 18 20 22 24 26 


Fic, 1.—Frequency distribution of 5,624 cases paroled from Stateville-Joliet Branch, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, 1925~35, scored on twenty-seven predictive factors, by outcome groups (violators and non- 


violators). (From Table x.) 


entailed in prediction from knowledge of the 
over-all violation rate alone. 

The above computations may be fol- 
lowed through in detail in Table 1, which is 
the experience table for the 5,624 cases gep- 
resented in Figure 1. Column 5 of Table 1 
gives the violation rates by factor scores. On 
the basis of these rates the best prediction 
may be readily determined: “violation” for 
all cases where the score-specific rates are 


4 The use of this coefficient follows from sugges- 
tions in ibid., pp. 113, 262-63; while it represents no 
innovation in statistical technique, this measure has 
not previously been applied in this field. 


efficiency, it is possible to surmount the 
many serious objections to the use of inspec- 
tion and semi-intuitive devices for compar- 
ing the relative efficiency of different pre- 
diction techniques or of the same technique 
under different conditions. Certain contro- 
versial questions in the literature of crimi- 
nological prediction can also be clarified by 
this device. 


COMPARISON OF STUDIES 


Table 2 gives a summary comparison of 
the major prediction tables which have been 
developed in this field, showing for each 


` 
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table the error in prediction from the total 
rates and from the prediction scores, to- 
gether with the percentage reduction in the 
error of prediction.5 Since the formal prob- 


s In Table 2 the prediction tables are identified 
by author, date of publication, and table number. 
The full citations are as follows: Ernest W. Burgess, 
“Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parole,” 
in Andrew A. Bruce, Albert J. Harno, Ernest W. 
Burgess, and John Landesco, The Workings of the 
Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in 
Illinois (Springfield, 1928), pp. 205-49; Clark Tib- 
bitts, “Success or Failure on Parole Can Be Predict- 
ed,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXII 
(May, 1931), 11-50; George B. Vold, Prediction 
Methods and Parole (Hanover, N.H., 1931); Elio.D. 
Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation (Hanover, 
N.H., 1932); Courtlandt C. Van Vechten, Jr., “A 
Study of Success and Failure of One Thousand De- 
linquents Committed to a Boys’ Republic” (litho- 
printed Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1935); 
Barkev S. Sanders, ‘Testing Parole Prediction,” 
Proceedings of the Sixty-fifth Annual Congress of the 
American Prison Association, 1935, pp. 222-33; 
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lem of prediction is identical for parole, pro- 
bation, intramural classification, etc., speci- 


George B. Vold, ‘‘Prediction Methods Applied to 
Problems of Classification within Institutions,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI 
(July, 1935), 202-9; Elizabeth Redden, ‘‘Embezzle- 
ment: A Study of One Kind of Criminal Behavior, 
with Prediction Tables Based on Fidelity Insurance 
Records” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1939); R. L. Jenkins, Henry Harper Hart, 
Philip I. Sperling, and Sidney Axelrad, “Prediction 
of Parole Success: Inclusion of Psychiatric Criteria,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXIII 
(May, 1942), 38-46; Michael Hakeem, ‘The Valid- 
ity of the Burgess Method of Parole Prediction,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIII (March, 1948), 
376-86; and Sheldon and Eleancr T. Glueck, One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (Cambridge, 1934); 
Later Criminal Careers (New York, 1937); Juvenile 
Delinguenis Grown Up (New York, 1940); and 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect (New York, 1943). 
The data from the Stateville-Joliet and Menard 
studies were obtained from the Office of the Sociolo- 
gist-Actuary, Illinois State Penitentiary. 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIENCE TABLE FOR 5,624 PAROLEES FROM STATEVILLE-JOLIET 
BRANCH, ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY, 1925-35, WITH THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS OF PREDICTION 














No. of Favor- No. of No. of No. of me of Viola rors in 
able Factors Cases Nonviolators| Violators ue Prediction 
(x) . (2) (3) 4) (5) (6) 
Tatere o o re I E E o 
y E EE 6 I 5 83 I 
Ge ding ees 2I 4 17 8r 4 
ay EE 160 38 122 76 38 
te PEE 178 5I 127 71 EI 
Que hese ene 257 92 165 64 G2 
TOn uaa 309 124 185 60 124 
SG eee nee 388 157 231 60 157 
sh ee stw 418 Igo 228 55 Igo 
13s Satie take 508 251 257 5I 251 
eY cece E 580 326 254 44 254 
xcevesieaes 576 374 202 35 202 
See er ree 502 350 152 30 152 
a O T 435 362 e 123 25 12 
i: PETEN 391 31I 80 20 30 
Toe raa 312 246 66 2I 06 
BOL A dclaraey ie 253 226 27 Ir 27 
BISA Bes snes os 227 21 16 7 16 
Cy ee 36 35 I 3 I 
oA TA 15¢ I5 o o a 
DBE acc AEA I I o o o 
o E I I o o o 
by Ae re are o o E hin dahl oe o 
Total..... 5,624 3,366 25458)» | OEE 1,829 
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. fication. of the nature of the predicted be- 
havior is omitted, though the major portion 
of the discussion will be directed to parole. 
Certain studies which reported the expect- 
ancy tables in percentage form only are not 


included, since the basic data cannot be re- ' 


constructed. In general, we cite only the 
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and “control” groups, i.e., where the cases 
were divided into random halves. These 
comparisons are worthy of note, since they 
provide some indication of the differences in 
predictive efficiency which result from sam- 
pling variations. Absolute differences in per- 
centage reductions of error for the eight 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF PREDICTION STUDIES ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE REDUCTION IN 
THE ERROR OF PREDICTION ACHIEVED BY USE OF THE PREDICTIVE SCORES 























ERRCR or PREDICTION (Pex Cent) 
PERCENTAGE 
Sropy Eesha No. IN a o3 REDUCTION 
BLICATTON ASES From Total j From Prediction IN Error 
Rates Score 
} 
Burgess (1928)............. XXVII 1,000 28.5 — 24.3 14.7 
Tibbitts (1931)... ... 0...0.. XXVII "3,000 24.7 23.9 3.2 
Vold (1931)... o.an XXIX 1,192 21.8 20.4 6.5 
XXXV 542 24.7 18.1 26.9 ` 
XXXVI 65c 19.4 16.9 12.7 
Monachesi (1932)........... XXII 896 28.8 22.0 23.6 
XXIII 619 34.7 27.3 21.4 
Van Vechten (1935)......... LXIII 564 48.5 28.1 42.0 
Sanders (1935). ..-.-.0+005- I 5,683 10.7 | 10.4 3.0 
Vold (1936)......-.00- 20005 I 290 32.4 29.0 10.6 
Redden (1939). .......-..5. 56 10,210 24.0 18.0 25.3 
Jenkins (1942)... osese I 226 47.4 27.0 43.0 
Hakeem ef al, (1948)........ 5 9,729 4I.I 32.7 20.5 
Glueck fasa E XXXVI 905 11.8 II.2 5.6 
Glueck (1937)... 00an 30 200 69.5 60.5 13.0 
(sas) (21.0)* (18.0)* (14.3)* 
. Glueck (1940)... 6... cece ees 32 415 . 61.5 59.3 3.5 
(38.6)* (36.1)* (6.3)* 
70 364 43.1 39.6 8.3 
Ce (20.3)" (18.4)* (9-5)" 
ueck (1943)......-2.--06- 31 457 3.5 59.1 9 
` (26.9)* (24.3)" (9.8)* 
35 44 39-7 36.2 9.0 
R f ake (30.6)* (28.4)* (7.3)* 
Stateville-Joliet, Illinois State 
Penitentiary.............fe....0. 2200 5,624 40.1 32.5 19.0 
Menard, Illinois State Peni- 
fen Gary sock idedins ace same veedeee ds 2,772 27.2 23.2 14.9 








* Figures in parentheses refer to computations for the Glueck tables condensed to a dichotomous criterion to make them com- 


‘parable to other studies. 


most efficient of the several tables in a par- 
ticular monograph, or a representative sé- 
lection of tables, omitting those based on 
small numbers of cases. For the Glueck 
studies the coefficient is computed for the 
extended tables and for these tables reduced 
to a dichotomous criterion to make them 
comparable to other studies. 

Also not included in Table 2 are eight 
comparisons between Vold’s “operating” 


comparisons range from 4 percentage points 
to 13, with a mean of over 9. This seems to 
demonstrate that random fluctuations in the 
index of predictability may be quite large 
for groups of size 300-600. 

The amouht of predictability achieved is 


6 Prediction Methods and Parole, Tables XXX 
and XXXVII, XXXIX and XL, XLIV and XL, 
XLII and XLIII, XLVI and XLVI, LH and LII, 
LIV and LY, L and LI. 
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quite variable from study to study. In Table 
2 it appears that there is a slight relationship 
between the size of the error of prediction 
from total rates and the percentage reduc- 
tion in error. In other words, where predic- 
tion is poor to begin with, there is greater 
possibility of improving the predictability 
to a significant degree. The principal excep- 
tions to this observation are the Glueck 
tables, which generally show less improve- 
ment in predictability than those of other 
students. The superior results obtained by 
studies in state institutions over those of 
Sanders for the federal institutions may be 
due to the longer parole period customary in 
the former. In the shorter federal parole 
period fewer violations may be observed. 
Thus, on the whole, it is probably unwise to 
attempt refined prediction unless the error 
under the best existing method is quite sub- 
stantial. 

As a group, the results recorded in Table 
2 are somewhat disappointing. In only two 
instances do the reductions in error greatly 
exceed 25 per cent,’ and, of these two, one is 
based on a small number of cases. Among 
the tables not included in this compilation, 
the predictability runs even lower. Not a 
few prediction tables have been published 
where the reduction of error is exactly zero! 
Bearing in mind that all prediction tech- 
niques thus far developed rely on the same 
basic assumptions,® it is quite clear that 

7A coefficient of 25 per cent may well be con- 
sidered a noteworthy result from the scientific 
standpoint, in view of the inherent difficulties in pre- 
dicting human behavior. However, the predictabil- 


ity in subsequent samples is usually less than that of 
the original sample (see below). 


8 Prediction studies have relied principally on 
objective “background” factors and on records of 
judgments by officials or by the investigator, which 
are presumably relevant to prognosis. The basic as- 
sumption is that by scoring these factors correctly a 
predictive device can be derived which will represent 
a marked improvement over common-sense methods 
of prediction. For an extended discussion and 
critique of this assumption see Department of Jus- 
tice, Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
Vol. IV: Parole (Washington, 1939), pp. 650-54. 
Ferris F. Laune’s use of attitudinal datain Predicting 
Criminality (Evanston, 1936) is an exception to the 
reliance on objective and judgment factors; but, 
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routine application of these techniques to 
the types of data usually secured is in no 
sense a guaranty of substantial improve- 
ments in prediction over the crudest method 
available—prediction from total rates. 


COMPARISON OF SCORING 
TECHNIQUES 


Vold? and Monachesi** have compared 
tables based on identical cases, but scored 
and constructed by different methods, in an 
effort to determine which of several tech- 
niques gives the best results. When these 
comparisons are re-evaluatee according to 
the criterion of percentage reduction in er- 
ror, utilized in this paper, the following re- 
sults are obtained: 


1. “Burgess method” of scoriag versus “Glueck 
method.”’—Each slightly superior in one out of 
three comparisons; both fail te discriminate in 
the third (Vold, Tables XXXI and XLVIII, 
XXX and XXXIII, XLII and XLIX). 

Glueck scoring method superior to Burgess 
scoring method (Monachesi, Tables XXII and 
XXV). However, the Glueck scoring method 
was used by Monachesi on on-y a random half 
of the cases, as against the whole group for the 
Burgess scoring method in the comparison 
noted. Monachesi makes a comparison of score 
distributions based on identical cases in Figure 
VIII but does not provide comparable data on 
outcome, 

2. “Weighted deviation” scoring method.—In- 
ferior to the Burgess scoring method in one 
comparison (Monachesi, Tables XXIV and 
XXII). j 

3. Factors showing “high” relation to criterion 
versus factors showing “low” relation.—High fac- 
tors give superior results in three out of three 
comparisons (Vold, Tables XXXI and XXXIV, 
XLIV and L, XLV and LI). 

4. Number of factors—Twenty-five factors 
give better results than seventeen factors in six 
out of six comparisons (Vold, Tables XXXI and 
XXXV, XLIV and LII, XLV and LIII, XXXII 
and XXXVI, XLVI and LIV, XLVII and LV). 


since he gives no data on actual outcome, the study 
is incomplete, and the suggested prediction tech- 
niques remain untested. 


9 Prediction Methods and Parole. 


10 Prediction Factors in Probation. 
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5. Homogeneity of samples—Scoring based 
on daza from the prison or reformatory alone 
gives better results than scoring on the com- 
bined group data in.four out of six comparisons; 
both methods fail to discriminate in two com- 
parisons (Vold, Tables XXXVIII and XXXI, 
XXXIX and XLIV, XL and XLV, XLIII and 
XLVI, XLI and XXXII, XLIII and XLVI). 


While these results are more definitive 
than may be secured from mere inspection 
of the tables, they are not final, and caution 
should be exercised in interpreting them. 
Neither the Burgess nor the Glueck method 
of scoring appears to have demonstrated a 
noticeable superiority over the other,” 
though either seems preferable to the 
weighted deviation method experimented 
with ky Monachesi. The results appear con- 
clusively to discredit a prevalent misconcep- 
tion that it is a matter of indifference wheth- 
er the predictive factors bear a high or.a low 
relaticnship to the criterion. In fact, for the 
three comparisons noted in item 3, above, 
the mean difference between the two scoring 
devices is 12.2 percentage points in the co- 
efficient of reduction of error. The analysis 
further lends authority to the advantage of 


` 


basing experience tables upon homogeneous . 


samples. While the addition of factors yield- 
ed superior results in the above comparisons, 
the effect of this action on predictability in 
successive samples is as yet uncertain.” 


ERROR OF PREDICTION IN FOLLOW- 
UP SAMPLES 

The discussion of error of prediction thus 
far has been confined to relationships within 
the samples from which the original experi- 
ence tables were constructed. In actual 
practice, of course, such tables can be vali- 
dated only against a new group of cases, and 
the percentage reduction in error as calgu- 
lated above on the original sample can be 
regarded only as a sample estimate of the 
degree of relation between prediction score 


and outcome in some hypothetical popula- . 


1 These comparisons apply only to the scoring 
method proper and not to the relative merits of us- 
ing a few as opposed to a large number of predictive 

' factors. 


2 Cf, Horst ef al., op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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tion. When the efficiency of predictions 
made on a new sample from information 
provided by the original experience table is 
tested, the measurement of error remains 
the same. It is necessary only to com- 
pare the proportions of correct predic- 
tions under the two procedures, (1) where 
the best prediction is made solely on 
the basis of the original total rate and 
(2) where the best prediction is made from 
the scores. The computation may bė illus- 
trated by Vold’s study of 282 new cases on 
which predictions were made from Expect- 
ancy Table XXXV of the original study.%3 
Since the total violation rate of the original 
cases was less than 5o per cent, the best pre- 
diction on this basis alone is “nonviolation” _ 
for each case in the new group. Such a pre- 

diction would result in an error of 22.3 per 
cent, the violation rate of the new sample. 
Making the best prediction for the new cases 
from the score distribution of the original 
table leads to an error of 16.7 per cent. The 
reduction of error is 25.4 per cent, a slight 
loss from the estimate of 26.9 per cent cal- 
culated from the original table (cited in 
Table 2). In another attempt to test pre- 
diction Sanders constructed an experience 
table from the records of 5,683 federal 
paroled and conditionally released prisoners 
whose sentences terminated during the peri- 
od July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, inclusive. 
A reduction of error of 3.0 per cent is indi- 
cated from these original data. A second 


. sample of 2,657 similar cases whose sen- 


tences terminated between July 1 and De- 
cember 31, 1934, were scored according to 
the categories of the original sample. The 
coefficient of reduction in error ia to zero 
in this second sample. 

‘A follow-up sample of 120 cases was 
scored by’ Monachesi at a period approxi- 
mately fifteen years removed from the sam- 
ple upon which the original experience table 
had been constructed.‘5 The drop in pre- 

‘3 Prediction Methods and Parole, Appendix E. 

14 Sanders, op. cit., Table H. 

ts Elio D. Monachesi, “A Comparison of Predict- 


_ ed with Actual Results of Probation,” American 


Sociological Review, X (February, 1945), 26-31. 
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dictability was from 18.2 per cent reduction 
in error in the first sample to a —3.1 per 
cent in the second sample. This negative 
“reduction” of error in the subsequent 
sample is to be interpreted as an actual 
excess in the amount of error resulting from 
the use of the original experience table over 
what would be obtained by merely predict- 
ing on the basis of the over-all violation rate 
alone. 

In a recent article Hakeem claims con- 
siderable success in his attempt to validate 
a prediction table based on 9,729 cases pa- 
roled between 1925 and 1935 from a state 
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drop in predictability is from 20.5 per cent 
reduction in error to —4.0 per cent. The lat- 
ter computation is somewhat rough because 
of the form in which the data are presented. 
Both these studies actually show a negative 
predictability in the follow-up sample, i.e., 
a greater degree of error than would have 
been obtained by simply predicting from 
total rates. l 

Somewhat more favorable results were 
obtained from a prediction table based on 
2,772 men paroled from the Menard Branch 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary from 1924 
to 1932. These cases were scored by the 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIES ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE REDUCTION OF ERROR 
OF PREDICTION ACHIEVED IN ORIGINAL AND NEW SAMPLE 











Taste No. 1N PERCENTAGE REDUCTION 
5 No. or Caszs PUBLICATION | ny Error 
TUDY 
PREDICTED 
Original Sample} New Sample | Original Sample| New Sample 

Vold (1931).......0. eee eee 282 XXXV Appendix E 26.9 +25.4 
Sanders ts 1 EESAN 2,657 I II 3.0 0.0 
Monachesi eee NN 120 I 18.2 — 3.1 
Hakeem (1948)............- 1,108 6 20.5 — 18.2 
Clark (Hakeem {1948])...... 491 3 20.5 — 4.6 

Menard, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary e oes dca ceo F030. iara naota i A 14.9 + 2.4 








prison system.** As noted in our Table 2, the 
efficiency of this original table is computed 
as 20.5 per cent reduction in error. However, 
when the results of the follow-up study of 
1,108 cases paroled in 1939 and 1940 are 
re-evaluated in terms of the coefficient used 
in this paper, the predictability is seen to 
drop to a — 18.2 per cent reduction in error.?? 
Hakeem also refers to an earlier unpub- 
lished follow-up study of 491 cases,” for 
which the predictions were apparently based 
on the same original table. In this case the 


_ The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole 
Prediction,” op. cit. 

17 This computation refers to the Sample for the 
years 1939 and 1940 combined, the data for which 
are given in Table 6 (z0id.). 

8 Ibid., pp. 380-81, and Table 3, in reference to 
an unpublished study by Robert E. Clark. 


Burgess method on twenty-seven factors. 
The reduction in error computed from this 
table is 14.9 per cent. For 1,836 subsequent 
cases on which predictions were made from 
1933 to 1939, the reduction in error drops to 
2.4 per cent.” 

These results, summarized in Table 3,7° 


19 Unpublished data from the Office of the Sociol- 
ogist-Actuary, Ilinois State Penitentiary. 

2° In Table 3 the follow-up studies are identified 
by author, date of publication, and table numbers. 
The full titles are as follows: Vold, Prediction Meth- 
ods and Parole; Sanders, “Testing Parole Predic- 
tion,” op. cit.; Monachesi, “A Comparison of Pre- 
dicted with Actual Results of Probation,” op. cit.; 
Hakeem, “The Validity of the Burgess Method of 
Parole Prediction,” op. cit.; Clark, unpublished 
study cited by Hakeem, ibid. The data from the un- 
published Menard study were obtained from the 
Office of the Sociologist-Actuary, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary. 
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make it apparent that a very considerable 
drop and even a vanishing of the predictive 
ability of a particular experience table may 
not be exceptional when a test is made 
against new cases in subsequent time. In 
view of this fact, Vold’s unusually favorable 
results warrant a closer analysis. From in- 
spection of his tables it is clear that the fol- 
low-up sample differs in two distinct re- 
spects from the sample on which the predic- 
tive table was based: (1) the cases are dis- 
tributed in different proportions among the 
class intervals of predictive scores, display- 
ing a shift in the whole group toward the 
higher scores, and (2) the probabilities of 
parole violation for corresponding scores 
have increased in the new group. The sepa- 
rate effects of these two shifts may be readi- 
ly ascertained by means of the technique of 
standardization or “expected cases.” To 
hold constant the effect of changed score 
distribution, the 282 new casés are redis- 
tributed among the class intervals of scores 
in the same proportions as the old cases, and 
the actual new violation rates are applied to 
this standardized score distribution. Under 
this hypothesis, that no change in score dis- 
tribution of cases had occurred, the reduc- 
tion in error would have been 34.6 per cent, 
as compared to the 26.9 per cent in the 
original table and the 25.4 per cent reduc- 
tion in error actually found for the new 


group. Conversely, proceeding on the hy- 


pothesis that no change in score-specific vio- 
lation rates had occurred, these rates are 
“ held constant by applying the expected vio- 
lation rates from the original sample to the 
actual distribution of scores found in the 
new cases. The result is a drop in predicta- 
bility to 18.2 per cent. The actual result is 
thus intermediate between the two hypo- 
thetical results, and the rather remarkable 
stability demonstrated in Vold’s study is 
found io be a compromise between the 
separate effects of compensating fluctua- 
tions. 

In the instance of Hakeem’s study a 
standardization analysis shows that the 
considerable fluctuations in the probabilities 
of violation, rather than the change in score 
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distribution, are mainly responsible for the 
drop of predictability. The same appéars to 
be true of Monachesi’s study, though the 
number oi cases is too small for any conclu- 
sion to be drawn with confidence. 


OTHER TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING 
PREDICTION STUDIES 


The unsatisfactory results of prediction 
studies'to date, when examined under a 
rigorous criterion of predictive efficiency, is 
in marked contrast to the current optimistic 
evaluation of them. This discrepancy can be 
clarified by a comparison of the methodo- 
logical standpoint adopted here with that of 
previous writers. The several methods for 
evaluating prediction studies in the past 
may be briefly characterized as follows: . 

1. The most common device has been 
a semi-intuitive inspection of prediction 
tables. This procedure is clearly inadequate 
and has even led to certain erreoneous con- 
clusions, e.g., on the issue of “high” versus 
“low” factors. 

2. The contingency coefficients between 
predictive scores and outcome categories 
habitually reported by certain investigators 
may be misleading. A coefficient of consid- 
erable size may be found even though the 
predictive scale fails to discriminate be- 
tween violators and nonviolators in crucial 
portions of the score distribution. Though 
the indicated association of scores and out- 
come is high, there is no measure of the 
predictive efficiency which the scale is 
capable of achieving. 

3. Two further methods proposed for 
evaluating the association between predic- 
tion score and outcome are to compare the 
means of the two outcome groups on the 
prediction scale or to compute the critical 
ratio of the difference between the means. 
Comparison of the means alone fails to take 
into account the degree of overlapping be- 
tween the two score distributions. The criti- 
cal ratio does consider the overlapping, in 
that it involves the standard deviations; but 
it is also a Sunction of the number of cases. 
Hence, it is properly.a measure of sampling 
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reliability rather than of the degree of as- 
sociation. 

4. Comparison of alternate scoring meth- 
ods by correlating the predictive scores 
yielded by each of two systems” in the same 
sample does not actually compare the pre- 
dictive efficiency inherent in each. A high 
correlation may be obtained between two 
scales which discriminate between parole 
violators and nonviolators in different por- 
tions of the scale. Yet this place of discrimi- 
nation is of central importance to the 
question of predictive efficiency and may 
make one scale superior to the other. 

5. At least one study has presented a 
validation procedure based on comparing 
two separately selected outcome groups—in 
this case delinquents and nondelinquents— 
where the ratio of delinquents to nondelin- 
quents in the combined sample differed 
markedly from the ratio in a typical unse- 
lected population.” From such a weighted 
sample it is clearly impossible to determine 
the efficiency of prediction for the actual 
situation in which the predictive device is to 
be applied. 

6. A “pragmatic” conclusion frequently 
encountered is that a drop in the parole vio- 
lation rate occurs after the introduction of 
prediction procedures because of the dis- 
criminating use of the prediction instrument 
by. the parole board. This is accepted as 
prima facie evidence of the instrument’s 
validity. However, the data are not consist- 
ent in showing such a decline; and, even 
where a decrease in violations is the case, it 
is difficult to draw this conclusion without 
holding constant the many contingent fac- 
tors affecting the probability of violation. 

7. A great deal of confusion has been in- 
troduced by the practice of ascribing valid- 

at E.g., Vold’s often cited correlation of .g22 be- 


tween scores obtained by the Burgess method and 
those secured by the Glueck method. 

2H, Ashley Weeks, “Predicting Juvenile De- 
linquency,” American Sociological a Review, VIII 
(February, 1943), 40-46. 

23 The fallacy involved here was pointed out by 
Raymond G. Kuhlen, ‘Predicting Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Comment on the Paper by Dr. Weeks,” 
American Sociological Review, VIII (June,.1943), 33- 
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ity to prediction instruments, where only 
tests of reliability have been applied.*4 In 
attempting to validate a prediction device, 
several students have relied on a comparison 
of the rates of violation—total rates and/or 
score-specific rates—as between the original 
and the new sample. For example, Hakeem 
attempts to show that the differences be- 
tween the score-specific rates in the predic- 
tion table and the score-specific rates in the 
new sample are small, when certain correc- 
tions are made.*5 Lanne has advocated a 
measure, psi, of the “mean probability, per 
individual, that the observed differences in 
violation rates (as between prediction and 
outcome) are due to chance.” Vold and 
Monachesi assert that the total number of 
violations in the new sample is approxi- 
mately the number which would be expected 
if the score-specific violation rates re- 
mained constant. On this basis, Vold con- 
cludes: “Parole prediction seems to have 
worked within the limits of about a 2 per 
cent error.””7 

It is clear that this approach is exclusive- 
ly concerned with the stability or sampling 
reliability of the predictions and not with 
the accuracy of prediction as that term is 
used in this paper. In this concern with the 
stability of rates, no account is taken of the 
degree of association between prediction score 
and outcome, as measured by a coefficient 
such as that proposed here. 

Though this paper is not concerned with 
the relative merits of the measures of relia- 
bility that have been proposed,” it is recog- 

4 It has been pointed out in Horst etal. (op. cit., p. 
275) that the makers of predictioa studies have been 
“confusing sampling theory with the theory of pre- 
diction by bringing sampling problems in at the 
wrong places.” 

4s “The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole 
Prediction,” op. cil., pp. 385-86. 


_* William F. Lanne, “Parole Prediction as Sci- 
ence,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXVI (September, 1935), 396, 3. 27. 

27 Prediction Methods and Parole, p. 135. 
28 However, we wish to take exception to Ha- 
keem’s use of “‘corrected percentages of violation” 


(“The Validity of the Burgess Method of Parole 
Prediction,” op. cit., pp. 385-86). These ‘‘correc- 
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nized that the emphasis on reliability in 
previous studies has been well placed. Obvi- 
ously, even a high degree of association is of 
little value for prediction, if the predicting 
instrument is unreliable. But, in neglecting 
to measure the degree of association be- 
tweer. prediction score and outcome, stu- 
dents of prediction are left with no criterion 
of the extent to which their devices repre- 
sent an improvement over cruder tech- 
niques. It is the contention of this paper that 
useful prediction devices must demonstrate 
not only considerable reliability but also a 
significant degree of predictive efficiency. 
The evaluation procedures of Hakeem, 
Vold, Monachesi, and Lanne provide no 
measure of the latter. 

„Any conclusion which follows from this 
methedological discussion should be clearly 
qualified by the recognition that this paper 
has been concerned with prediction in a 
strict sense and not with the problem of se- 
lection. The two problems are sometimes 
confused in the literature. The pre-eminent 
justification for this narrowness of focus is 
the fact that the two problems, though re- 
lated, are methodologically and logically 
distinct. In particular, it should be noted 
that the efficiency of prediction can be 
measured unambiguously in terms of ac- 
cepted statistical criteria. On the other 
hand, the effectiveness of a device for select- 
ing, e.g., candidates for parole, can be meas- 
ured only in relation to a particular philoso- 
phy and policy of penal administration. A 
given scoring device, even though its corre- 
lation with outcome be slight, may make 
possible the reduction of parole violations to 
any desired minimum, provided those re- 
sponsible for administering parole are will- 
ing to reduce the number of paroles granted 
to the necessary degree. This, however, ingi- 
cates little as to the predictive power of the 
device with respect to the typical relatively 


tions” are introduced by Hakeem only after parole 
outcome is determinate. Such corrections could con- 
sequently be of no value in increasing the accuracy 
_of prediction in actual practice but represent rather 
an ex post facto manipulation of the data to give 
the predictions an appearance of greater reliability. 


unselected sample of parclees. For purposes 
of selection it may be necessary only that a 
device discriminate at one end of a score 
distribution, whereas, to achieve a substan- 
tial accuracy of prediction, it must discrimi- 
nate adequately throughout. If, as has been 
customary in the literature, the problem of 
prediction is to be given logical priority, it 
seems essential that the issue not be con- 
fused with considerations of selection, until 
the predictive powers of the proposed instru- 
ments are unambiguously demonstrated. 


TYPES OF ERROR IN THE PRACTICE 
OF PREDICTION 


In the ealistic prediction situation a pre- 
diction table constructed on a trial sample 
will be applied to a new sample subsequent 
in point cf time. In this situation the error 
of prediction which will be made in actual 
practice will have three theoretically sepa- 
table components: 

1. The lack of association between the pre- 
dictive factors and outcome in the population. 
—If muck of the variation in outcome is as- 
sociated with factors other than those cov- 
ered by the predictive battery, there will be 
certain inherent limits to the predictability 
which can be achieved even under the most 
ideal circumstances. 

2. Sampling fluctuations —Although it is 
not always clear to what hypothetical popu- 
lation a predictive device applies, the sta- 
tistical model of random sampling errors 
leads to the expectation of certain fluctua- 
tions which cannot be ertirely controlled 
even with large numbers of cases. The seri- 
ousness of this source of error is indicated by 
the discrepancies previously noted between 
Vold’s randomly divided “operating” and 
“control” groups. 

3. Errors correlated with time-——The cus- 
tomary treatment of such errors in the 
theory of prediction is in terms of contin- 
gency factors.’ Little or no attention has 
keen given this subject in the actual practice 
of prediction in the field of criminology. Yet 
a survey of the few studies where follow-up 
data are available indicates that this may be 


29 Cf. Horst ef al., op. cit., chap. v. 
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the most serious difficulty in applying a pre- 
dictive device in actual practice. The pre- 
diction techniques thus far devised have 
proved entirely inadequate to cope with the 
situation in which the probabilities associ- 
ated with outcome change markedly. 

In the studies discussed in this paper it is 
not possible to segregate these errors to as- 
certain their separate effects or to assess 
their relative contributions to the total error 
of prediction. It seems clear, however, that, 
with the types of predictive items thus far 
devised, a great deal of the variability in 
outcome is not covered by the predictive 
scale; hence, error of the first type must re- 
main quite large. From the fragmentary re- 
sults that have been obtained, it appears 
that sampling error will be serious where the 
number of cases is less than about five hun- 
dred. At this stage of research it is impos- 
sible to estimate to what degree errors cor- 
related with time would still vitiate predic- 
tion, even if proper control of the predictive 
device were exercised. 


CONCLUSION 


From these observations it seems that a 
really crucial test of the possibilities of pre- 
diction in criminology remains a task for 
further research. Students of prediction in 
the field of criminology are, of course, cog- 
nizant of various proposed refinements of 
techniques, e.g., the search for more reliable 
factors and more reliable definitions of the 
criterion of outcome; the possibility of 
utilizing more subtle types of personal and 
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attitudinal data; the maximization of pre- 
dictability through such technicues as factor 
analysis and weighting by the discriminant 
function; the advisability of employing more 
homogeneous samples. While experimenta- 
tion along these lines is to be encouraged, it 
seems probable that an even more radical 
reorientation of the problem of predicting 
human behavior in the specified situations 
is needed. One of the greatest flaws in pre- 
diction studies to data, as suggested by the 
above analysis, is the failure to reckon with 
errors associated with the lapse of time. Re- 
search must be directed toward the deter- 
mination of the specific effeczs of various 
external factors upon the total violation 
rate, the score-specific violation rates, and 
the score distribution over a period of time, 
to determine the feasibility of compensating 
adjustments in the predictions.’° A further 
question of considerable importance is the 
stability of the individual factors as predic- 
tive items over a period of time. Sociologists 
have been foremost in emphasizing the dy- 
namic character of the contemporary social 
universe; and certainly the sequential 
changes in the factors affecting behavior are 
fully as relevant to a scientific analysis as 
are the “background factors” in the histories 
of individuals. 

ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY 


AND 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


3° Such a study is now in process of organization 
at the Office of the Sociologist-Actuary, Illinois State 


Penitentiary. 


COMMENT ON “THE EFFICIENCY OF PREDICTION IN CRIMINOLOGY” 


GEORGE B. VOLD 


This paper offers a thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing discussion of a number of rather well-known 
parole prediction studies. This is all to the good. 
Since critical discussion is likely to be more 
fruitful than mere appreciation in the develop- 
ment of significant research in this field, the 
authors are to be commended and applauded. 
But whether the device utilized as a measure of 
the “efficiency of prediction” (i.e., “percentage 
reduction in error” when predicted outcome 
based on some method of scoring prediction fac- 


tors is compared with prediction based on “the 
crudest method available—prediction from to- 
tal fates”) represents any notable improvement 
in procedure is a more involved problem. 

In the twenty years that have elapsed since 
the original studies in parole prediction were 
carried out, there have been numerous develop- 
ments and refinements in the methods of social 
statistics. Especially significant is the much 
greater attention now given to sampling and its 
implications and ramifications and the develop- 
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ment of new types of measures of association. 
To a large extent the paper by Ohlin and Dun- 
can represents the application of present per- 
spectives in statistics to the tabular data and 
the statistical perspective of ‘twenty years ago. 
The fact that this can be done with results as 
provocative and as illuminating as those appear- 
ing in this paper suggests primarily the essential 
worth of the original efforts. 

It is not necessary to develop an arithmetical 
“index” of the “efficiency of prediction” to see 
that tables such as I published in 1931 are woe- 
fully inadequate and at best represent extremely 
crude methodology. Where, for example, one 
score point on the published scale makes a differ- 
ence in the prediction of probable violation of 
over twenty-six chances in one hundred (Table 
XXXV, p. tor, Prediction Methods and Parole 
[Hanover, N.H., 1931] gives the violation rate for 
score class “5-6” as 59.3 per cent; for score class 
“4 or less” the violation rate is 86.1 per cent), 
it is obvious without mathematical computa- 
tions that no great “efficiency of prediction” 
has been obtained. 

Determining more exactly how great the 
‘percentage reduction in error” of predictions 
made may be as compared to that obtained by 
use of the total rate does not help particularly 
in ovarcoming the basic problem of getting more 
meaningful and more accurate information into 
parole records befere they are subjected to ac- 
tuarial analysis and prediction methods. 

The most discouraging thing about the whole 
field of prediction in criminology is the con- 
tinued unreliability and general worthlessness 
of much of the so-called “information” in the 
original records. Opinions, hearsay, and haphaz- 
ardly recorded judgments still constitute the 
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bulk of any parole file. Statistics made of this 
can be no better than the original data. Since 
the nature of a parole violation is basically a 
shifting and uncertain condition highly colored 
by the idiosyncrasies of individual board mem- 
bers and the pressures of political groups in the 
general population, no prediction can hope to 
be more “efficient” than the degree of stability 
prevailing in the established procedures within 
any particular jurisdiction. This shifting insta- 
bility and unreliability of basic data is a funda- 
mental problem in parole prediction more im- 
portant and more difficult to deal with than the 
question of whether more than “inspection” 
is needed in- determining the essential lack of 
efficiency. 

As the author of one of the earlier studies, I 
have no quarrel with the authors of this paper. 
I applaud and commend their industry in re- 
computing and reinterpreting the older studies. 
I confess to some discouragement in seeing that 
twenty years of research in prediction has pro- 
duced much more concern with technical meth- 
odology than with the development of more 
meaningful and reliable basic information. 

We need new studies based on original data 
made up from information obtained at the time 
of agent contact with inmate and involving 
systematic measurement and standardized 
schedules much more than we need to measure 
the “efficiency of predicticn” of the old studies 
(or of any others) based on many unreliable and 
often meaningless data. To the extent that 
Ohlin and Duncan again focus attention on this 
problem, I am in entire agreement and am 
happy to add my commendation and approval. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LANGUAGE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
November g, 1948 
To the Editor: 


I should like to comment on Lowrie Nel- 
son’s “Speaking of Tongues” (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIV, No. 3) and 
E. K. Francis’ “The Russian Mennonites: 
From Religious to Ethnic Group” (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIV, No. 2). 
Professor Nelson’s contribution is one that 
was long overdue. The conclusion that “we 
definitely have a persistent bilingual situa- 
tion” in the case of the Dutch in Pennsyl- 
vania is based on a linguistic mistake. The 
so-called “Dutch”? in Pennsylvania are no 
Dutch at all but Pennsylvania Dutch, that 
is, Germans (Deutsche), speaking a Middle 
Rheinish, or Palatinate, dialect. They must 
be tabulated either as a separate group or 
together with Germans. Their persistence, 
along with the Spanish and French language 
groups in the Southwest, is attributable to 
the fact that they were first settlers, who 
either came alone or came together with other 
first settlers, as is pointed out by this writer 
in an extensive review of Heinz Kloss’s book, 
Das Volksgruppenrecht in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika (in American Journal of 
Sociology, LIJI, No. 4, 309-11). Continuing 
in terms of the classification which is pre- 
sented there, we may expect those who mi- 
grated into an already settled area alone to 
be next in persistence, while those who mi- 
_ grated into an already settled area together 
with other ethnic migrants would rank last. 
This is fully borne out by the census figures. 
It is a helpful classification, and I suggest 
that it be adopted by students of ethnic 
groups in the United States. 

As far as the religious core of ethnic group 
cohesion is concerned, I should like to sug- 
gest that both Professor Francis’ and Pro- 
fessor Nelson’s contributions be seen in the 


light of Emile Durkheim’s Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life, wherein religio , 
and ethnos are represented as two sides of 
one and the same thing. In a paper called 
“Religion and Nationality” (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLIX, No. 6) this 
writer tried to call attention to the fact that 
the dichotomy of folk society versus terri- 
torial society, while theoretically derived 
from the life of the Australian aborigines, 
has been most potent historically in the 
Near and Middle East. It was further 
pointed out there that the derivation of 
“folk” from “sect” is as frequently, if not 
more frequently, observable as the associa- 
tion of a particular “religion” with a pre- 
existent “folk.” The Russian Mennonites in 
Canada, having been molded into a people 
in the European East, are merely a case in 
point. If we apply this to Professor Nelson’s 
paper, it should be concluded that those 
ethnic groups in which the correlation of re- 
ligion and nationality is both high and of 
long duration, as is the case with the Jews 
and the Irish, are at the same time those 
who tend to maintain a high degree of ethnic 
cohesion, in spite of the fact that their lin- 
guistic persistence is very low. If this is con- 
sidered together with priority in settlement, 
as mentioned above, I am sure we have the 
nucleus of a more adequate theory of as- 
similation, or the lack of it, than those which 
are currently used. 

WERNER. J. CAHNMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


VERSTEHEN AS AN ART 


November 26, 1948 
To the Editor: 

It was fortunate that the editors pub- 
lished Robert Redfield’s articls, ‘“The Art of 
Social Science,” in the same issue of this 
Journal (November, 1948) as Theodore 
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Abel’s article, “The Operation Called 
Verstehen.” If these two articles are read in 
conjunction with each other, they constitute 
a welcome clarification of some fundamental 
issues which have beclouded sociological 
thinking for a long time. 

Abel’s analysis of the operation Verstehen 
as a psychological mechanism points out 
very clearly why Verstehen is not an alterna- 
tive scientific method which is unique to the 
social sciences and which can be juxtaposed 
to the usual procedure of the natural sci- 
ences in order to support the position that 
there exists a dichotomy of the sciences. In- 
deed, therecan be only onescientific method: 
The rundamental canons of science are the 
same wherever they may be applied. By 
showing that the operation of Verstehen 
lacks some of the basic attributes of a scien- 
tific method, in that.it does not lend itself to 
the discovery of new knowledge or to the 
verification of discoveries, Abel has per- 
formed a valuable service. 

While not a scientific method, Verstehen, 
as Abel points out, is nevertheless a highly 
useful operation, since it is one of the major 
sources which supplies the social scientist 
with “hunches” and “insights.” In fact, this 
role of Verstehen would seem to be much 
more important than Abel’s article implies. 
It is at this point that Abel’s analysis ties in 
with Redfield’s evaluation of the social 
sciences. 

Redfield emphasizes the role of creative 
thinking, of intuition and “hunches” in the 
field of social science, not as a scientific 
method but, rather, as preliminary to the 
creation of hypotheses, which then, in turn, 
must be subjected to all the rigors of sci- 
entific methods of procedure. He points out 
that American social science has tended to 
place. an ever increasing emphasis on trgin- 
ing in scientific method and techniques, to 
the neglect of what he calls the art of hu- 
mane insight. Competence in the use of sci- 
entific techniques is indeed an important 
goal of the social scientist, and Redfield does 
not deny it. But it is not enough. If we stop 
at the training in techniques, we will create 
proficient technicians adept at handling 
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trivial problems but we will not make im- 
portant discoveries. : 

Possibly as a reaction against the bold 
speculations of an earlier generation of social 
scientists who were rich in’‘intuition and in- 
sight but short on the analytical underpin- 
ning and painstaking verification of their 
hypotheses and theories, the pendulum has 
now swung too far to the other side. We are 
in danger of becoming experts in the execu- 
tion of scientific testing but very short on 
great hypotheses. 

What is needed in the social sciences is 
not merely a knowledge of the procedures by 
which one verifies and modifies hypotheses 
but the creative imagination to develop 
hypotheses in the first place. The methodo- 
logical procedures can be taught much as thé 
mechanics of driving an automobile can be 
taught, and our graduate schools in the so- 
cial sciences are more and more taking on 
the aspects of “drivers’ schools.” It is true 
that the processes of creating hypotheses do 
not lend themselves so easily to this kind of 
teaching. Creative imagination cannot be 
taught in the same way as can automobile- 
driving, but, as Redfield points out, like 
every other art it can be developed. People 
can be sensitized to the humanistic ap- 
proach. 

One of the ways in which this can be ac- 
complished is to pay close attention to the 
operation of Verstehen as a source of fruitful 
“hunches” and insights which help us in the 
formulation of hypotheses. There are, how- 
ever, two rather exacting preconditions 
which must be fulfilled before we can make 
effective use of Verstehen. One of them, as 
Redfield emphasizes, is a really solid hu- 
manistic education. The other is mature life 
experience. In using Verstehen we draw upon 
knowledge derived from personal experi- 
ence. The implication is that only one who 
possesses both a broad educational basis and 
mature experience, in addition to a mastery 
of methodological procedures, can hope to 
bea creative social scientist. This conclusion 
may not be welcome in many quarters; it 
does not fit in with “mass production” 
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methods of producing social scientists. But 
solid accomplishment knows no short cuts. 


Kurt MAYER 
New School for Social Research 


THE CONCEPT OF CLASS 


December 11, 1948 
To the Editor: 

In my article, “Kitty Foyle and the Con- 
cept of Class as Culture,” which appeared in 
the American Journal of Sociology for No- 
vember, 1947, I made the statement, which 
was not crucial to the main argument of the 
paper, that the concept of class as culture, 
although implicit in the studies of W. Lloyd 
Warner, Allison Davis, and associates, had 
not been explicitly articulated. Further work 
in the social class literature which I have 
been engaged in for a forthcoming analytical 
study reveals me in error on that point, for 
definite articulation of the concept of class 
as a cultural subgroup appears in three pub- 
lished papers of Davis and of Davis and 
Havighurst, the citations for which are as 
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follows: Allison Davis, “American Status 
Systems and the Socializacion of The 
Child,” American Sociologica! Review, VI, 
No. 3 (June, 1941), 345-54; Allison Davis, 
“Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” 
in Adolescence, Forty-third Yearbook, Part I 
(Chicago: National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1944), chap. 11 (reprinted in 
Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. 
Hartley [eds.], Readings in Social Psychology 
[New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947], pp. 
139-50); Allison Davis and Robert J. 
Havighurst, “Social Class ard Color Dif- 
ferences in Child-rearing,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XI, No. 6 (December, 1946), 
698-710. ; 

The authors of these articles have appar- 
ently been kind enough to overlook my in- 
correct incidental remark, if they noticed it, 
but I would appreciate it if this correction 
could be called to the attention of readers of 
the Journal. 


Mitton M. GORDON 


University of Pennsylvania 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Atlanta University—Mozell C. Hill was 
recently made head of the department of 
socialogy. His predecessors in this position 
have been W. E. B. DuBois and Ira De A. 
Reid. i 

Robert Armstrong is on leave from the 

‘department to pursue research work in 
Puerto Rico. 

Albert N. Whiting bas recently been ap- 
poinzed assistant professor. 

The department has begun an ethnologi- 
cal study of three Negro communities on 
St. Simon Island, Georgia. 

The department of sociology, in collabo- 
ration with the history and political science 
departments, is sponsoring a forum series 
this year on the general theme, “Peoples and 
Their Cultures.” Among the lecturers 
scheduled are John P. Gillin, Ira De A. Reid, 
Abram N. Harris, Evelyn M. Duvall, Mable 
Elliott, Maurice R. Davie, and Joseph D. 
Lohman. 


University of California, Los Angeles.— 
The regents have authorized the department 
of anthropology and sociology to grant the 
doctorate in sociology, in anthropology, and 
in the two fields combined. 

A number of graduate assistantships, 
carrying a stipend of $1,200, will be avail- 
able jor the year 1949-50, and applications 
should be made to the chairman of the de- 
partment, Harry Hoijer. 

Professor Hoijer has returned to residence 
after a sabbatical leave, as has Leonard 
Bloom, associate professor of sociology. 

Relph L. Beals, former chairman of the 
department, has been granted leave and is 
now making a survey of anthropological re- 
searci and teaching in South America. He 
will spend eight months in Ecuador in the 
study of an Indian community and will re- 
turn zo residence in September, 1949. 


Philip Selznick, instructor in sociology, 
has been granted a leave of absence to work 
with the RAND Corporation. 

Ralph Turner, who completed his doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago in 1948, 
has joined the department as instructor in 
sociology; and John James, candidate for 
the doctorate at the University of Washing- 
ton, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
sociology. 

Two papers were recently issued in the 
series, “University Publications in Cul- 
ture and Society”: The Administration of 
Justice to Minority Groups in Los Angeles, by 
E. N. Lemert and J. Rosberg, and A Con- 
trolled Altitude-Tension Survey, by Leonard 
Bloom. Two additional monographs, one on 
the TVA by Philip Selznick and the other on 
the socioeconomic aspects of the removal 
and resettlement of Japanese Americans by 
Leonard Bloom and R. Riemer, will be pub- 
lished in the spring. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
following grants have been made: $60,000 to 
Cornell University for fellowships in indus- 
trial psychiatry at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
and $100,000, payable over five years, to the 
University of North Carolina for the devel- 
opment of an interdisciplinary research prc- 
gram at the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. l 


Clearinghouse Children’s Bureau.—A 
clearing-house has been established at the 
request of scientists who feel the need for a 
center that will promote collaboration and 
interchange of information on current re- 
search in the various fields affecting child 
life. This clearing-house is a mechanism for 
collecting and distributing to research work- 
ers information about ongoing investiga- 
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tions that directly affect children and moth- 
ers. Its main purpose is to help to keep sci- 
entists informed about such studies in prog- 
ress that have not been fully described in 
publications and to bridge the time gap be- 
tween completion and published report of 
these research projects. The clearing-house 
will canvass investigators in various fields 
for reports on studies in progress and will 
release a bulletin in 1949 to inform scientists 
and a restricted group of authorized agen- 
cies and organizations about current inves- 
tigations relating to child life. In addition, 
the clearing-house will provide information 
to research workers upon request. 

Queries with regard to the clearing-house 
may be addressed to Clearinghouse, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

University College, Ibadan, Nigeria.—Ap- 
plications are invited for the post of director 
of the Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search. The appointment will be for five 
years in the first instance and will carry a 
salary, depending on the qualifications and 
experience of the holder, of £1,500 per an- 
num plus £450 per annum expatriation al- 
lowance with the status of professor or a 
salary in the range £1,000-£1,350 per an- 
num, plus £300-£400 expatriation allow- 
ance with the status of senior lecturer, to- 
gether with free passages to and from 
Nigeria, annual leave in the United King- 
dom with passages paid, and payment of 
contributions to any approved superannua- 
tion scheme to which the holder belongs. 
The primary responsibilities of the holder 
will be to initiate and organize the Institute 
and to plan and conduct social and economic 
research in British West Africa; but he may 
be required later to undertake some teach- 
ing duties. Applications giving particulars 
of age, academic qualifications, and pub- 
lished writings, together with names of three 
references who can speak from personal 
knowledge of the character and ability of the 
candidate, should be sent not later than 
March 31, 1949, to the Under Secretary of 
State, Research Department, Colonial Of- 
fice, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith 
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Street, London S.W. 1, from whom further 
particulars regarding the appointment can 
be obtained. 


The Colonial Social Science Research 
Council—The British colonies present a 
very great variety of problerrs which de- 
mand investigation by persons of mature 
experience in the techniques of modern so- 
cial science. Up to the beginning of World 
War II, such sociological or anthropological 
investigations as had been undertaken had 
been mainly sponsored by British universi- 
ties and had, in many cases, been financed 
from private benefactions, such as the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the International 
African Institute. Under the British Coloni- 
al Development and Welfare Acts of 1940 
and 1945 substantial sums were made avail- 
able for the betterment of social conditions 
throughout the British colonies. Provision 
was embodied in these acts that up to 
£1,000,000 a year may be contributed from 
United Kingdom funds for research and in- 
quiry into matters calculated to promote the 
development of the British colonies and the 
welfare of their peoples. In 1944 the Coloni- 
al Social Science Research Council was es- 
tablished to advise the Secretary of State 
concerning all schemes of a sociological or 
anthropological nature, with Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders, director, London School of 
Economics, as chairman. 

With these objects in view. Dr. Audrey 
Richards, a member of the Ccuncil, visited 
East Africa in 1944; and Professor Raymond 
Firth, another member of the Council and 
at one time its secretary, visited West 
Africa in 1945 and Malaya in 1947. Dr. 
Audrey Richards’ visit was a brief one and 
was later supplemented by a visit to Kenya 
by Professor Schapera of Cape Town Uni- 
versity, who reported in 1947 on the re- 
search needs of that territory. Professor 
Raymond Firth’s visit to Malaya was com- 
plemented by a visit paid at the same time 
to Sarawak by Dr. Edmund Leach, lecturer 
in anthropology at the Loncon School of 
Economics. 
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A number of research projects have al- 
ready been financed in various colonial ter- 
ritories on the Council’s recommendation. 
Examples of such projects are the economic 
and cultural status of women in the British 
Cameroons, mental illness and juvenile de- 
linquency in West Africa, national income 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a 
sociological study of the peasant community 
in Jamaica, municipal government in Ke- 
nya, a survey of the Friendly Societies 
Movement in the West Indies, native land- 
tenurz studies, studies of native law, and 
linguistic studies in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Uganda, Kenya, Fiji, and Malaya. 

The Council reached the conclusion, 
whick the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has accepted, that the best results from so- 
cial science research would be obtained only 
where there existed in each main colonial re- 
gion a university or university college hav- 
ing a strong research faculty in the social 
sciences which could assist in determining 
local research needs and to which research 
workers could be attached. The establish- 
ment of such faculties within existing coloni- 
al universities or the establishment of re- 
giona. social science research institutes 
where no university yet exists has accord- 
ingly assumed first place in the projects 
recommended by the Council. Schemes to be 


- assisted by funds made available under the 


Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 
1940 and 1945 are accordingly being worked 
out for the establishment of institutes of 
social and economic research in the follow- 
ing territories: (1) in Uganda (attached to 
Makerere College, to serve the East African 
territories); (2) in Jamaica (attached to the 
new University College of the West Indies, 
to serve the British West Indies); and 
(3) in Nigeria (attached to the University 
College at Ibadan, to serve British West 
Africa). To overcome the shortage of trained 
personnel, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies recently worked out two plans 
under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts. 

The first plan provides funds for the 
award of a limited number of postgraduate 
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studentships for social science research. 
These studentships are tenable at a univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom for a period of 
six months (which may be extended to 
twelve months in certain cases) and are de- 
signed to equip the student, who must have 
a good degree and show aptitude for re- 
search, with the necessary techniques re- 
quired for the undertaking of a research 
project in the colonial field. On satisfactory 
completion of this preliminary training, the 
student is required by the Secretary of State 
to undertake a specific priority research 
project, of about two years’ duration, in one 
or another of the colonial territories. Nearly 
all the studentships provided under this 
scheme have now been awarded, and: no 
further applications are being invited at 
present. These studentships are not confined 
to applicants from the British Common- 
wealth, and the first award was, in fact, 
given to an applicant from the Netherlands. ` 

The second plan provides funds to en- 
able a small number of qualified American 
sociologists or anthropologists to pursue a 
six-months’ preliminary course of study at a 
university or similar institution in the 
United Kingdom preparatory to undertak- 
ing a research project for not less than two . 
years in one of the British colonial terri- 
tories, probably in Africa. Candidates for 
these awards are expected to have obtained 
a good degree, in which sociology or anthro- 
pology figure as major subjects, and to have 
done some postgraduate work in these 
studies, not necessarily in the field, which 
has demonstrated an aptitude for research. 
Candidates are required to furnish a cur- 
riculum vitae, satisfactory testimonials, two 
personal references, and an indication of the 
particular problems in which they are inter- 
ested. The Colonial Social Science Research 
Council is now considering applications for 
awards under this scheme, which is at pres- 
ent a “pifot” scheme of an experimental 
nature. 

Information may be had from the Secre- 
tary, Colonial Social Science Research 
Council, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Bldg., 
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Great Smith Street, London, S.W.. 1., 
England. 


University of Colorado —Harry Elmer 
Barnes, visiting lecturer in sociology, will 
offer courses in social theory and problems 
during 1948-49. 

Gordon H. Barker has resumed his teach- 
ing after a quarter’s leave of absence. 


The sociology department is allied with. 


economics, political science, and anthro- 
pology in the department of social sciences. 
The sociology staff includes Gordon H. 
Barker, Joseph H. Greenberg, Howard Hig- 
man, and Edward Rose, assistant professors; 
Glenn McCann and Judson Pearson, in- 
structors. 

Ralph Dakin and Frank Scholfield, can- 
didates for the.Ph.D. degree, have accepted 
assistant professorships at Kansas State 
College and Colorado Western State Col- 
lege, respectively. 


Cornell University. —Until now, anthro- 
pology has been offered as a major for the 
M.A. degree only. A new Ph.D. is now of- 
fered in cultural anthropology. The innova- 
tion has involved increase of staff, expansion 
of research, and additions to course of- 


ferings. 


University of Hawaii.—Clarence Glick is 


teaching as visiting professor in the second 


semester and the summer school. 


University of Illinois.—The department 
of sociology has become the department of 
sociology and anthropology, with William 
Albig as chairman. 

J. C. McGregor, for some years acting di- 
rector of the Illinois State Museum, has 
been appointed associate professor of an- 
thropology. He is offering courses on ar- 
cheology. 

Oscar Lewis, biua associaté professor 
of anthropology at Washington University, 
has been appointed associate professor of 
anthropology, offering courses on ethnology 
and social anthropology. Professor Lewis is 
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completing his two-volume study of Te- 
poztlan. 

Melville Herskovits, of Northwestern 
University, is visiting the department as a 
half-time visiting graduate professor and is 
offering two graduate seminars, one on gen- 
eral anthropology and one on African 
ethnology. 

B. F. Timmons is on sabbatical leave for 
the year in southern California. 

Robert Dubin, formerly assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed associate professor of sociology 
and associate professor in the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. He is offer- 
ing a course on population and human 
ecology, as well as courses on human rela- - 
tions in industry, which he shares with 
Donald Wray. 

T. C. Esselstyn, formerly of New York 
University, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. Both he and D. B. Mitchell, re- 
search assistant, are assisting Professor 
Taft with his courses on criminology and 
juvenile delinquency. 

C. L. Folse has been appointed lecturer 
in rural sociology, assisting D. E. Lind- 
strom. 


The Indian Museum, Calcutta.—Jyoti- 
mura Sarma, who holds the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago, is engaged 
in a field of study of the Kan‘kkar tribe in 
Travancore, India. The research party in- 
cludes in addition to Dr. Sarma, physical 
anthropologists, psychologists, and social 
anthropologists. Last year the material cul- 
ture and social organization of this tribe 
were studied. 


The International Congress of Criminolo- 
gy.©The first International Congress of 
Criminology since the collapse of the Inter- 
national Congresses of Criminal Anthro- 
pology was held in Rome in 1938. The sec- 
ond congress is to be held in Paris in 1950 
immediately after the sessions of the Inter- 
national Psychiatric Congress. The chair- 
man of the Committee of Organization is 
Professor H. Donnedieu de Vabers, an au- 
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thority on international criminal law, who 
served as one of the judges in the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

The provisional program of the congress 
aims (1) to create an opportunity for crimi- 
nologists of various countries to communi- 
cate the results of their research and the im- 
provements in their methods to the congress, 
although it will be necessary, in order to 
make the meetings productive, to insist that 
all papers be prepared with the principle of 
synthesis in mind; (2) to study the basic 
problem faced by the evolution of criminolo- 
gy, namely, that of a distinctive method for 
criminology; and (3) to consider and discuss 
the organization of the International Center 
of Criminology, proposed by the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminology to the Com- 
mittee of Organization with a view of secur- 
ing che opinion of the congress. 

In preparation for the congress, six scien- 
tific committees have been set up, one for 
anthropology, biology, and typology; one 
for psychology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis; one including police sciences and 
legai medicine; one for sociology and moral 
and political sciences; one for penitentiary 
science; and one composed of specialists in 
juvenile delinquency from among the ex- 
perts on the first five committees to deal 
specifically with the criminological prob- 
lems of childhood. The Committee of Or- 
ganization hopes that a study group will be 
created within each country with the inten- 
tion of sending representatives to the plan- 
ning meeting, which will take place on 
January 5 in Paris. The program further- 
more announces that the Revue de science 
criminelle et de droit penal comparé has been 
selected as the official organ for the pre- 
liminary work of the congress. The secre- 
tariat is located in the Institute of Ctimi- 
nology, 12 Place du Panthéon, Paris (se). 


Miami University—Warren S. Thomp- 
son went to Japan in January for three 
months to participate in the Visiting Expert 
Program for General McArthur’s Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, as an expert on demog- 
raphy. 
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University of Michigan —Theodore M. 
Newcomb of the sociology department will 
teach at the University of Minnesota for the 
second half of the summer session, 1949. 
His subjects will be-social psychology and 
personality and culture. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith has established a Sigmund Living- 
ston Fellowship at the University of Michi- 
gan. Holders of the fellowship will be ex- 
pected to doa research project in the general 
field cf minority problems at the predoctoral 
or postdoctoral level and may or may not 
take academic courses. The stipend is $2,000 
for the academic year. Applications for the 
academic year 1949-50 should be made to 
the department of sociology before March r, 
1949. G. Edwin Swanson holds the fellow-- 
ship for the present academic year. 7 

The Survey Research Center will hold its 
special summer session in survey research 
techniques from July 18 to August 13, 1949. 
The following subjects will be offered: intro- 
duction to survey research, survey research 
methods, sampling methods in survey re- 
search (elementary and advanced), mathe- 
matics of sampling, statistical methods in 
survey research, and techniques of scaling. 
In addition, the introductory courses will be 
given from June 20 to July 16. This will 
permit students who are attending the full 
eight-week summer session of the university 
(June 20-August 13) to register for the in- 
troductory courses during the second four 
weeks. All courses are offered for graduate 
credit, and students must be admitted by 
the Graduate School. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Survey Research Center, . 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


Michigan Sociological Society——The fall 
meeting was held on November 17, 1948, at 


-the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 


lanti. Papers were delivered by W. W. Char- 
ters, Jr., Of the University of Michigan, on 
“Effects of Varying Group Membership 
upon Expressions of Attitude”; by Harold 
Sheppard, of Wayne University, on “Union- 
ism in Managerial Sociology”; and by Ches- 
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ter Hunt, of Western Michigan College, on 
“The Relation of Protestantism to National 
Socialism in Germany.” A panel discussion 
on the national polls was led by Theodore 
Newcomb, of the University of Michigan. 
Eugene Elliott, president of Michigan State 
Normal College, delivered the dinner ad- 
dress on the subject, “Problems Which 
Confront an Incoming Governor.” 

New officers of the Society are: president, 
H. Warren Dunham, of Wayne Uhiversity; 
vice-president, C. Loomis, of Michigan 
State College; secretary-treasurer, Elmer 
Akers. 


Mount Holyoke—The second session of 
the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations will be held from June 26 
through July 23, 1949. The Institute will 
again provide men and women concerned 
with world affairs with an opportunity for 
study and discussion in small groups with 
United Nations leaders, officials of the 
United States and foreign governments, and 
other specialists. in international affairs. 

Inaugurated last summer under the spon- 
sorship of Mount Holyoke College, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
and twenty-three other sponsors, including 
individuals and five New England colleges— 
Amherst, Brown, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Williams—the Institute is open to men and 
women able to make a direct contribution to 
international understanding in their com- 
munities: for example, college professors; 
„teachers in secondary and normal schools; 
leaders of community forums; heads of in- 
ternational relations programs in business 
and service clubs and civic organizations; 
radio and newspapermen; clergymen; li- 
brarians; and leaders in workers’ education. 
A limit of one hundred members has been 
set for each of the four weeks. Members will 
be accepted from all over the United States 
and from foreign countries. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships is available. 

Applications for admission and scholar- 
ships should be made immediately, for they 
will be considered in the order in which they 
are received. Address all communications to: 
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Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


National Education Association of the 
United States.—A comprehensive survey of 
what is being done in the field of character 
education in the nation, compiled by H. L. 
Smith, director of research fcr the Palmer 
Foundation, will be published by the NEA 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. The sur- 
vey, believed to be the only one of its kind, 
gives a full report on the mimerous pro- 
grams being carried on at this time to devel- 
op character and civic respoasibility. The 
Palmer Foundation, endowed with $100,000 
by C. E. Palmer of southwest2rn Arkansas, 
publisher, to promote the principle of the 
Golden Rule, has appropriated $2,000 to 
defray the costs of printing the report. It 
will be distributed under the direction of 
Joy Elmer Morgan, executive director of 
the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund and 
editor of the Journal of the Netional Educa- 
tion Association. The report will be mailed 
to county and city school superintendents, 
state superintendents of education, secre- 
taries of state educational associations, 
teachers colleges, and other interested 
persons. 


University of North Carolina.—Cecil 
Sheps, of the School of Publi: Health, has 
been appointed research associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science. His 


field of research will be the social aspects of - l 


health and medical care. In addition, it is 
expected that this appointment will facili- 
tate interdisciplinary research under Mau- 
rice Davie. 

e 


Northwestern University-—The Journal 
notes with regret the death of Arthur James 
Todd, at the age of seventy. Professor Todd 
taught at the universities of Illinois, Pitts- 
burgh, and Minnesota, before coming to 
Northwestern in 1921. He served as head of 
the department of sociology et Northwest- 
ern from}1926 to his retirement in 1943. 
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Ohio State’ University—John F. Cuber, 
director of the Marriage Counseling Clinic 
at the university, has been elected chairman 
of the Section on Marriage Counseling of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 

San Francisco State College-—A seminar 

in Europe is announced for the forthcoming 
summer under the direction of Alfred G. 
Fisk, professor of philosophy, and Louis 
. Wesserman, professor of government. The 
group will study the functioning of Euro- 
pean governments, progess of reconstruc- 
tion, political party alignments, and the 
’ East-versus-West orientation of peoples. 
Countries ‘visited will be Britain, France, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Finland, and Sweden. Interviews have been 
arranged with leaders in government, labor, 
business, and other fields. 

Twenty-four persons will be selected to 
make the trip. Applications should be di- 
rected to Professor Fisk, San Francisco 
State College, 124 Buchanan Street, San 
Francisco. 


University of San Marcos.—The univer- 
sity, in collaboration with other cultural in- 
stitutions, is offering a summer school for 
United States teachers, graduates, and 
students who wish to visit Peru and at the 
same time enlarge their knowledge of Peru’s 
ancient cultures and present development. 
The six-week summer course will be held 
from July 1 to August 12, 1949. The cost of 
the course is $260.00. Of this amount 
$160.00 is for room and board and $100.00 
for tuition. There are no special require- 
ments for admission to the school except 
that candidates must have a reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish. Students using the benefits 
of Public Law 346—the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights’’—should bring with them sufficient 
funds to cover their entire expenses, with 
the exception of tuition fees, since it is very 


unlikely that the American government. 


checks will arrive before the completion of 
the course. 

The summer school offers the following 
subjects from which the student may make 
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his selection: Spanish language and compo- 
sition (four different groups in accordance 
with previous knowledge); Latin American 
literature; Peruvian literature; history of 
Peruvian culture; Peruvian archaeology, 
problems of contemporary Peru; sociology 
and economics of Peru; Peruvian geography 
and arts, and folklore of Peru (painting, 
dances, music, etc.). 

Those desiring more detailed information 
about San Marcos University summer-ses- 
sion courses and regular courses should 
write directly to: Department of Special 
Courses, Seminario de Letras, Apartado 
1985, Lima, Peru. 


Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues —The Edward L. Bernays Inter- 
national Tensions Award for 1949-50, a ` 
$1,000 U.S. government bond, will be pre- 
sented to the individual or group contribut- 
ing “the best action-related research on 
some aspect of the problem of reducing in- 
ternational tensions in relations between na- 
tions.” All research published or completed 
during 1949 and 1950 is eligible for the In- 
ternational Tensions Award. The contest 
closes July 1, 1950. Manuscripts reporting 
research completed but not yet published 
will also be eligible. The award will be pre- 
sented to the winner in 1950 at the annual 
convention of the American Psychological 
Association, of which the S.P.S.S.I. is a 
division. 

Inquiries about the award should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Ronald Lippitt, presi- 
dent, Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Sociology Club of Pittsburgh.—The Soci- 
ology Club of Pittsburgh elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1949: president, Kusiel 
Channin,e Jewish Social Service Bureau; 
vice-president, Mable A. Elliott, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women; secretary-treasur- 
er, Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh. 
Joseph H. Bunzel continues as program 
chairman. 
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The 1949 series of discussions is devoted 
to problems of social research and the com- 
munity. The areas discussed first are: race- 
relation survey, C. J. Fischer-Motz; parks 
and recreation, Howard Stewart; Bureau of 
Social Research, Elbert Hooker. Meetings 
are held in the university usually on the 


second Thursday of the month. Visiting . 


sociologists are cordially invited. 


Tulane University-—During the spring 
semester and the summer of 1949, Clarence 
Glick will be away on leave as a visiting 


professor of sociology at the University of, 


Hawaii. During his absence Forrest E. 
LaViolette, of McGill University, will be a 
visiting professor. 

Under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, which Tulane shares with the 
University of North Carolina, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Vanderbilt University, 
area study training concerned primarily 
-with Middle America has been expanded. 
An interdepartmental program leading to a 
Master’s degree in Latin-American studies 
is now being offered. John Biesanz, Robert 
Wauchope, and Arden R. King, all members 
of the department of'sociology and anthro- 


pology, contribute directly to this program, - 


together with staff members in the depart- 
ments of history, Spanish, political science, 
and economics. As part of the program Dr. 
Biesanz offers a course on the sociology of 
contemporary Middle America; Dr. Wau- 
chope offers one on pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions and the present-day Indians of Middle 
America, and Dr. King gives one on South 
American Indians. 

Staff members in the department of soci- 
ology and anthropology now include: Pro- 
fessors Clarence E. Glick, Robert Wau- 
chope, and Logan Wilson; Associate Profes- 
sors John Biesanz, Harlan W. Gilmore, and 
William L. Kolb; Assistant Professor Arden 
R. King; and Instructors Doris Griscom and 
Dorrian Apple. Programs leading to under- 
graduate majors in either sociology or an- 
thropology and to the Master’s degree in 
sociology are offered in the department. 

Dr. Wilson and Dr. Kolb are collaborat- 
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ing on a book, “Sociological Analysis: An 
Introductory Case-Book,” soon to be pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Wauchope has recently published a, 
monograph, Excavations at Zacualpa, Guate- 
mala. It is one of the series of publications 
brought out by the Middle American Re- 
search Institute of Tulane University, of 
which he is the director.- 

Dr. Biesanz, who came in February, 
1948, from. the University af Pittsburgh, 
spent the summer of 1948 in Panama com- 
pleting the research for a social survey of 
Panama and the Canal Zone. 


United States Government Pellowships.— 
The fellowship programs to provide assist- 
ance to United States graduate students for 
study or research in the other American re- 
publics are administered jointly by the 
United States Office of Education and the 
Department of State. 


THE TRAVEL AND MAINTENANCE 
GRANT PROGRAM 


The United States government offers 
each year a limited number of travel and/or. 
maintenance grants to graduate students 
from.the United States for study or research 
in the other American republics. These 
grants are supplementary in nature and are 
awarded to students who have obtained 
grants-in-aid, veteran benefits, scholarships, 
fellowships, or travel grants from private 
organizations, colleges, and universities or 
who have limited personal funds. Although 
the applicant may apply for both a travel 
and a maintenance grant, bota grants, as a 
general rule, will not be made to the same 
applicant. The amount of the awards will 
be jn accordance with the individual needs 
of the students and the estimates of the cost 
of living in the countries in which study is 
to be undertaken. Fellowshids under the 
Travel and Maintenance Grant program are 
not limited to certain countries but apply to 
all the American republics. The United 
States Selection Committee will choose suc- 
cessful candidates in April, 1949; and notifi- 
cation of awards will be made as soon there- 
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after as possible. Grants cover a minimum 
period of six months to a maximum of one 
year and may be renewed when desirable 
and necessary to the completion of work be- 
gun, provided that funds are available for 
such extension. The final date for receipt of 
applications for these fellowships is March 
15, 1949. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR UNITED STATES GRADUATE 
STUDENTS UNDER THE CONVENTION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN CUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


Under this program two graduate stu- 
dents are exchanged each year between the 
United States and each of the republics sig- 
natory to the Convention: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. During the 
current academic year the following coun- 
tries thus far have indicated that they will 
receive students from thé United States: 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Transportation to and from the host coun- 
try is paid by the United States government. 
The receiving government pays tuition and 
a monthly maintenance allowance. Fellow- 
ships under the Convention are limited to 
countries participating in the program dur- 
ing the academic year for which application 
is made, The United States Selection Com- 
mittee will prepare panels made up of the 
names of five students for presentation to 
each currently participating government, 
whick, in turn, will choose two from the five 
for one-year fellowships. Applications for 
fellowships under this program should® be 

“received by the Office of Education not later 
than January 1, 1949. Applications received 
after that date will be considered for the 
following year. 

In order to apply for benefits under either 
of these two programs, students should have 
United States citizenship, a Bachelor’s de- 
gree cr its equivalent, the initiation or com- 
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pletion of some graduate study, a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try to which the student wishes to go, good 
health and moral character, intellectual 
ability, and a suitable plan of study ora re- 
search topic which has been approved by the 
student’s adviser or supervising professor. 
All other considerations being equal, stu- 
dents under thirty-five years of age and 
veterans will be given preference. 

Qualified graduate students wishing to 
apply for fellowships under either of these 
programs should write to the Division óf 
International Educational Relations, Ameri- 
can Republics Section, United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C., for 
application forms. 


Upstate New York Sociological Society.— 
The autumn meeting of the Upstate New 
York Sociological Society was held on Octo- 
ber 30, at Cornell University. After the wel- 
coming address by Leonard S. Cottrell, a 
symposium on “Problems in the Study of 
American Values,” chaired by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., of Cornell University, was 
held. Participants in the symposium were 
Arthur K. Davis, of Union College; Morris 
Opler, of Cornell University; and Louis 
Schneider, of Colgate University. A round 
table, ‘An Urban Community as a Social 
Research Laboratory,” with -William F. 
Whyte, of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, presiding, 
and John P. Dean and Edward A Suchman, 
of Cornell University, and Raymond B. 
Stevens, of Elmira College, acting as partici- 
pants, completed the afternoon session. The 
dinner session was followed by the principal 


address of the occasion, by Nathaniel 


Cantor, of the University of Buffalo, en- 
titled, “The Teaching and Learning of 
Sociology.” , 

At a short business meeting it was voted 
to change the name of the organization from 
Central New York Sociclogical Society to 
Upstate New York Sociological Society. The 
spring meeting will bé held at Colgate 
University. ; 
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NEWS ‘AND NOTES 


Yenching  University—-Dean Chao 
Ch’eng-hsin, of the College of Public Af- 
fairs, returns to the university in November 
after a year’s study in the United States. 
Under his leadership the college is reorien- 
tated for an integration of the social sciences 
in teaching and research. 

Two prewar journals have resumed their 
publication. The new issue of the English 
journal, Yenching Journal of Social Studies 
(Vol. IV, No. 1), appeared last August. The 
next issue will come out in February, 1949. 
The Chinese journal, formerly called The 
Sociological W orld, which has been issued up 
to Volume X, is now published under the 
title Yenching Social Sciences, with its cur- 
rent volume appearing in November. Both 
journals are under the management of a 
single editorial committee, which consists of 
Lin Yueh-hwa (chairman), Ch’en Fang- 
chih, Chao Ch’eng-hsin, Chao Jen-tsun, and 
Ch’i Ssu-ho. 

» The new issue of Venching Journal of 
Social Studies consists of the following 
articles: 


“A Comparison between Chinese and Euro- 
pean Feudal Institutions,” by Chi 
Ssu-ho 

“China’s Northern Frontiers: Historical 
Background,” by Agnes Fang-chih Ch’en 

“The Apprentices in Chengtu during and 
after the War,” by T’ai-ch’u Liao 

“Language Forms and Thought Forms,” by 
C. W. Luh 

“P’ing-Chiao-Tsun as a Social Laboratory,” 
by Ch’eng-hsin Chao 

“Adjusting Human Relationships through 
Social Habits,” by L. C. Porter 


The Table of Contents of Yenching Social 
Sciences contains the following articles: 
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“A Note on Chinese Loan Words,” by Luh 
Chih-wei 

“The Semantic Change of the Chinese Lan- 
guage and the Psychological Tendency 
of the Chinese People,” by Kao King- 
K’ai 

“Political Thought of the Western Chou 
Period,” by Ch’i Ssu-ho 

“The Diffusion of the Doctrire of the Sepa- 
ration of Powers during the Late Ch’ing 
Dynasty,” by Chang Hsi-t’ung 

“The Development of the Theory of Indus- 
trial Location,” by Ch’en Chen-han 

“The Living Buddhas of Tibet,” by Li 
Yu-yi 

“The Family and Marriage of the Giarung 
in the Border Region of Szechuan and 
Sikang,” by Lin Yueh-hwa 

“The Codifications during the Mongol- 
Yuan Period,” by Weng Tu-chien 


Charles W. Morris and Robert Redfield, 
of the University of Chicago, have been 
visiting the university this academic year. 
Professor Morris gives a series of lectures on 
the following subjects: “Man the Maker of 
Himself,” “Signs, Language, and Behav- 
ior,’ and “Patterns of Life Ideals.” He 
made a study of the life-pattern of Chinese 
students by sending out questionnaires and 
is presenting a preliminary report from the 
two hundred and seventy-seven cases which 
he studied. Professor Redfield was giving a 
series of lectures on the integration of the 
social sciences and conductinz the seminar 
on social anthropology. In late December, 
however, war conditions made it necessary 
for Professor Redfield to leave Peiping, and 
he is now lecturing at Lingnan University 
in Canton. 
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Caste, Class, and Race: A. Study in Social Dy- 
namics. By OLIVER CROMWELL Cox. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xxvi+624. $7.50 ` 


In this large book Dr. Cox, by attempting to 
relate the three phenomena of social differentia- 
tion, viz., of caste system, class society, and race 
relations, to one another and thus to distinguish 
them, has made a major contribution. As such 
it must be evaluated as a study in the social his- 
tory of mankind and also as an appraisal of an 
acute international problem. The author seems 
` impelled to make a study of caste system and of 
class society principally because a number of 
writers on race relations, particularly on the 
white-Negro relations in the United States, have 
tried to establish the identity of that social phe- 
nomenon with that of caste. Cox is quite posi- 
tive that “race relations” in general, and the 
white-Negro relations in particular, are funda- 
mentally economic exploitation and not caste. 
The particular arrangement of the three topics 
of the book seems to be dictated by this fact. 
He has emphatically and rightly insisted that a 
proper understanding of caste is essential for a 
correct appraisal of race relations. The essentials 
of class society, being more a matter of recent 
and contemporary social history of the West, 
are much better known. 

Cox may be congratulated on having per- 
ceived that caste and caste system in its proper 
working order is not a mere aspect of a society 
but a well-integrated society itself with a re- 
ligious basis. His contention that for its proper 


understanding thorough knowledge of the intel- 


lectual and political history of the Hindus is 
basic is refreshingly sound. It is rather painful, 
therefore, to the reviewer to find the author’s 
preparation for his task one-sided and inade- 
quate. For his understanding of the intellectual, 
religicus, and political development of the 
Hindus he depends mostly on books written by 
British bureaucrats and missionaries. And, 
though he lists Dasagupta’s book on the history 
of Hir.du philosophy, he hardly ever draws upon. 
it for the substantiation of his text. Not only 
has he not consulted such well-known Hindu 


scholars as R. G. Bhandarkar, Beni Prasad, and 
H. C. Raychaudhari on the political history, 
but he has, strangely enough, ignored the il- 
luminating interpretations of the Hindu mind 
offered by such international worthies . as 
S. Radhakrishnan and the late Rabindranath 
Tagore. The result of this neglect is reflected in 
his rather inaccurate, and sometimes funny, 
statements about a civilization which in its 
sheer length of continuity and width of extent 
stands almost supreme. Even Chinese civiliza- 
tion, which alone is its equal, derived the main 
religious strand of its culture from it. And this 
Hindu civilization during its continuous ex- 
istence of about four thousand years has re- 
ceived within its all-embracing fold a number of 
different tribes, nationalities, and religious 
creeds and cultures; has given asylum to all the 
well-known religions of the world; and, after its 
initial synthesis, has shown only religio-cultural 
discrimination but no racial prejudice against 
any group. 

The more deeply sociologists study this so- 
ciety, the better for civilization as a whole. But 
Cox’s interest in Hindu society is vitiated at the 
start as he thinks that “it is probably the great- 
est of ‘our primitive contemporaries’ ” (p. xii). 
The term within single quotation marks is gen- 
erally applied by anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists to the so-called “savage” or primitive 
peoples. About Brahmanic India and Hinduism 
he observes that “good behavior is caste be- 
havior” and that “the idea of ‘righteousness’ is 
foreign to it” (pp. 41 and 43). He has failed to 
appreciate that over and above the dharma of 
caste there is the general all-pervading dharma 
in Hindu thought whose components are all the 
major virtues. That self-control, peacefulness of 
mind, absence of anger and covetousness, truth- 
fulness, honesty, and compassion are the car- 


dinal virtues to be cultivated by everyone is a. 


teaching conveyed through direct precepts in 
the religious literature and through parables and 
stories about the life-incidents of famous per- 
sonages in the epic and other types of literature. 
It should be surprising for any student of Indian 
affairs to read that “Brahmanic India may be 
called a society without an organized state” 
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(p. 71). Historically speaking, not only was 
Brahmanic India an organized state at least 
from the time when Chandragupta, the Maurya, 
forced Alexander’s Greek regent in the regions 
bordering on the northwest of India to enter 
into a treaty favorable to him about 300 B.C., 
but it was also run by Brahmin kings for a cen- 
tury and a half before the beginning of the 
Christian Era, some of whom repulsed the 
Greeks who were trying to establish themselves 
in the Gangetic Valley. Cox has failed to note 
from his readings on India the existence of an 
early text on the organization of a Hindu state, 
Arihasastra of Kautilya, whose contribution to 
the theory and practice of administration is 
taken note of by Charles E. Merriam in his 
Political Power. 

In his understanding and evaluation of caste 
Cox’s eclecticism is perhaps not entirely inno- 
cent. He ignores not only the village community 
but also the modern political transformation of 
caste, whose significance the present reviewer 
was the first to-bring out in his book Caste and 
Race in India (1932). The author’s vacillation 
„and hair-splitting about the concepts and prac- 
tice of endogamy and hypergamy (the Index ap- 
pears to be defective, the last term not appear- 
ing there) are curious and not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in his argument regarding the 
origin of caste. The truth of the matter appears 
to be that, in spite of his referring to Dutt and 
Ghurye, who have principally given the history 
of caste, and his occasional reference to Manu, 
the Mahabharata, and Vishnu, Cox has failed to 
grasp the essential stages in the historical 
growth of the caste system. In the sacred law 
from the earliest to that of even Manu, hyper- 
gamous marriage in appropriate caste over five 
or seven generations is declared to effect a 
change in caste. And the issue of the different 
hypergamous marriages are given separate 
names. Thus were they kept separate, and mix- 
ture of “color” or race from the point of view of 
the supposedly blue-blooded high castes was 
avoided, for their caste names proclaimed their 
pure lineage, and the names of the issue of 
hypergamous marriages announced their mixed 
nature. Cox, who refers to hypergamy as sanc- 
tioned by Manu only in his treatment of race 
relations (p. 446) and who has failed to note 
that the issue of such marriage were given ‘dis- 
tinct names, makes the wrong statements that 
“in India superior-caste males may marry in- 
ferior-caste women, and this does not result in 
consolidation of castes”; that “hypergamy has 
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not resulted in a lessening of caste conscious- 
ness” (p. 446); and that “upper-caste men in 
India have always been able to marry women of 
lower castes without disturbing the caste sys- 
tem” (p. 494). Again, when dealing with recent 
caste system, he remarks that ‘‘caste-women 
may marry up without disturbing caste in- 
tegrity; such a relationship has been called 
hypergamy”’ (p. 57). Recent practice of hyper- 
gamy as between caste and caste, and not bé- 
tween subgroups of a caste, is very restricted in 
its distribution. It is practiced in parts of the 
Punjab, where caste system is notoriously leni- 
ent and lax, and on the southwest coast, where 
marriage is matrilocal and descent matrilineal. 
Recent practice of intercaste hypergamy with 
very few exceptions, therefore, cannot be 
treated as a characteristic or an attribute of the 
caste system and cannot be declared not to dis- 
turb caste integrity. Reading Cox’s statements 
about hypergamy, one thinks that in his opinion 
hypergamy is a characteristic of caste. Yet 
when it serves his purpose later in his treatment 
of race relations, he feels no constraint to invoke 
the aid of Risley to maintain that it is not so; 
He observes: “Although Herbert Risley wrote 
extensively on hypergamous marriage in India, 
he never saw hypergamy as a social phenome- 
non distinguishing caste and race relations” (p. 
446). This is what Risley wrote în The People of 
India (rev. ed.): , 

The origin of the custom of hypergamy is ob- 
scure. We find it in full force at the time of the law 
books . . „and it has been shown to be quite alive 
and continually assuming new forms at the present 
day.... The usage seems to be one which might 
arise wherever an invading race, bringing with it 
comparatively few women, took captives from 
among the people whose territory they occupied. 
Captured women would become the wives or con- 
cubines of their captors;... wherever one race 
has established a marked political ascendency over 


‘another, there hypergamy has necessarily estab- 


lished itself. The mixed or coloured races of America, 
Mulattoes, Quadroons, Mestizos, and the like were, 
in the first instance at any rate, the offspring of 
hyBergamous unions, corresponding to the anuloma 
marriages of the Indian law books [pp. 178-79]. 


It is clear that Cox has misunderstood Risley, 
whose opinion is just the opposite of what he 
would like his readers to believe. On page 54 the 
author immediately, after remarking that “we 
should probably be grossly misled if we were to 
think of endogamy, rather than that which its 
prohibition is intended to protect, as of primary 
significance,” observes: “Edward Westermarck 
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says with finality: ‘Endogamy is the essence of 
the caste system.’ ” On page 447 he says: “With 
the exception of hypergamy endogamy among 
castes in India is a basic trait. A group cannot 
function within the Brahmanic system if its so- 
cial area of choice of partners in marriage is 
undefined. The caste is a truly endogamous so- 
cial entity.” Yet on page 494 we meet with this 
statement: “Final test of caste is not endogamy 
but the social values.which endogamy secures. 
... Endogamy is not the essence of caste; if 
there is an essence of caste, endogamy merely 
bottles it up.” 

Cox’s treatment of the estates and the social 
classes in Western society, too, is one-sided. 
Appraisal of the association of these social cate- 
gories by previous students offering a general 
study of the phenomena should have provided a 
semi-independent test of any conclusions that 
~ the author reaches on his own. Westermarck 
studied them while exploring the history of 
moral ideas of mankind in his The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas. L. T. Hobhouse 
brought all such phenomena together under the 
large category of class relations in his Morals in 
Evolution. Lowie in his Primitive Society, which 
book is listed in the Bibliography, grouped the 
phenomena of differentiation in primitive so- 
cieties under the institution of “rank.” And, 
finally, C. C. North wrote a treatise in 1926 en- 
titled Social Differentiation. This literature of 
theoretical significance does not seem to have 
been consulted. Whereas the author’s use of 
American literature has enabled him to present 
a picture of class which is easy to understand, 
it has rendered his treatment not only one- 
sided from the viewpoint of the student of Ger- 
man social history as presented in Huebner’s A 
History of Germanic Private Law but has also 
bared it to the charge of partiality in the eyes of 
those who have learned to appreciate great dif- 
ferences in this matter between Britain, on the 
one hand, and Germany and France, on the 
other, as well as between Britain and the United 
States. D’Aeth in his paper published in the 
Sociological Review for rgro ointedp out the 
comparative rigidity of the British class system, 
while M. Ginsberg in Studies in Sociology, pub- 
lished in 1932, declared the results of his inquiry 
into the mobility of class which indicate only 
slight change during an eventful quarter of a 
century. On the political aspect of class, Ostro- 
gorski in his Democracy and the Organization of 
Political Parties (2 vols., 1902) not only cor- 
roborated the statement about rigidity of Brit- 


ish class structure before the nineteenth century 
but also reported on the partial success of an 
organized activity—that of the Primrose 
League, calculated to render structure of social 
classes politically innocuous. James Bryce’s ob- 
servations on class and political democracy are 
made in Modern Democracies (2 vols., 1922), 
though comparatively few are illuminating. 
From the viewpoint of power politics Charles E. 
Merriam has commented significantly in his 
Political Power (1934). It is unfortunate that 
Cox, who devotes a fair portion of his text to 
“political class,” to “political-class struggle,” 
and to “modern democracy and the class 
struggle,” should have ignored so much of this 
wise literature. 

The portion of the book which deals with 
race relations, though it purports to survey the 
whole field, is principally occupied with discus- 
sion of the relations between the whites and the 
Negroes in the United States. Other race rela- 
tions in the United States and outside are in- 
deed mentioned, but hardly any attempt is 
made to analyze their history. Cox has very 
rightly made the point that, irom the viewpoint 
of race relations, race is not the anthropologist’s 
concept based on his anthropometric data but 
the idea of the common man based on visual 
impressions. He has posed a number of race situ- 
ations theoretically and has attempted to illus- 
trate them before singling out his favorite 
theme of the Negroes in the United States. The 
shortcomings of this scheme establish the need 
for a more detailed and comprehensive account 
of all the known race relations. Thus the first 
race situation, styled “stranger situation,” is 
illustrated by him with the examples of a 
Hindu in the United States, a Negro in Canada, 
end a Negro in Argentina. While a Hindu, until 
the other day, represented a type which was 
culturable but politically dependent, a Chinese 
and a Japanese would have represented a cul- 
turable and a politically independent type. 
They, too, went to the United States as stran- 
gers. His “original-contact situation” is hardly 
different from the “ruling-class situation.” To 
group together under the “bipartite situation” 
both the United States and South Africa be- 
cause the whites insist in both that “the society 
is a ‘white m&n’s country’ ” is to miss much that 
is of interest in the two varieties of race rela- 
tions and to make the scheme unscientific. 
Whereas the whites in the United States stand 
to the aboriginal Indians, who are now insig- 
nificant in numbers, in the same relation as the 
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whites to the Negroes in South Africa, who are a 
thundering majority, the Negroes in the United 
States bear a different relation to the whites 
there. They were taken there as slaves and only 
lately emancipated and still form a hopeless 
minority. Cox indeed has not attempted an ac- 
count of all race relations. Anti-Semitism he 
brushes aside as belonging to the category of cul- 
ture ethnics and not racial ethnics (p. 318). The 
treatment of anti-Semitism and race relations 
by E. J. Dingwall in his Racial Pride and Preju- 
dice, published in London in 1946, brings the 
contrast sharply to one’s notice. Cox has hardly 
attempted to carry the discussion of the prob- 
lem to the basic psychological categories. Much 
of the literature probing the problem on the 
psychological level has escaped him. And Kim- 
ball Young’s convenient summary of it in his 
Handbook of Psychology (1946) as well as 
Samuel Tenenbaum’s treatment in his Why Men 
Hate (1947) have to be read to get a proper 
perspective. An earlier British investigation of 
attitudes to different racial groups published in 
the Sociological Review for 1943 may also be 
mentioned. Even in the discussion of the limited 
race problem, viz., of the Negroes in the United 
States, Cox has secured simplicity by eschewing 
certain vital considerations. Thus the problem 
of the differential birth rate, which is very 
sedately discussed by Lorimer and Osborn in 
The Dynamics of Population and nervously in a 
separate book by S. J. Holmes, is nowhere 
touched upon. What about the surplus white 
women and the supposed sexual superiority of 
the Negro males? I am convinced that the prob- 
lem is very much more complex than Cox is dis- 
posed to think. Despite his defective treatment 
of the problem with the help of the economic- 
determinism panacea, he deserves the thanks 
not only of the Americans but also of other 
world citizens; for the problems of race rela- 
tions, though some of them like that of the Ne- 
groes in the United States are only domestic to- 
day, are bound very soon to be all international 
ones of first-rate significance. 

It appears to the reviewer that most of the 
faults of the book, pointed out above, are due to 
the methodological approach of the author, who 
has explicitly stated that in social topics there 
can be only cynics or advocates. Having es- 
chewed the possibility of the position of a judge, 
Cox naturally has behaved as an advocate. The 
reviewer would have been extremely pained to 
find that this is the result of a century of so- 
ciology in the West if he were not certain that 
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Cox represents only an aberrant type. Witness 
the manner in which he disposes summarily or 
ceremoniously of the views on this subject of 
such sociologists as Kroeber, Lowie, and Mac- 
Iver. I think that not only social scientists but 
all cultured people should align themselves on 
the side of the downtrodden and the under- 
privileged when it is policy or action that is in 
question. But it is the supreme duty of social 
scientists, whatever others may do, to study all 
social problems with the attitude of a judge. In 
this inherently imperfect world there is no rea- 
son to add to its imperfections by avowal or 
practice or both of the impossikility of a judi- 
cious and dispassionate frame of mind. 

Though the review has become rather 
lengthy—I think the book deserves even a 
longer one or many—TI cannot close it without 
mentioning some of the errors and misprints I 
have come across. In the bibliographical list 
Cambridge History of India, Volume I is prop- 
erly given, though on page xiii it appears as 
Cambridge History of India, Volumes I and II. 
I believe Volume TI of the book is not yet out. 
Bhattacharya, J. N., is correct and not J. H.; 
Glotz, Ancient Greeks at Work, ought to be 
Ancient Greece at Work; “Gierke” appears as 
“Girke”; The Dravidian Element in Indian Cul- 
ture is not by Fleure, H. J., but by Slater, Gil- 
bert; “Macdonnel” for “Macdonell” (pp. xiiiand 
xv); “his” for “this” (third line from bottom, 
p. xvi); “Kumbi” for “Kunbi” (quotation, p. 
8); “Kobaile” for “Dobaile” (p. 12); “Kumbar” 
for “Kumbhar” and “distinguished” for “dis- 
tinguish” (quotation from Ghurye, p. 12, n. 37); 
“Shaddha” for “Shraddha” (p. 25); “Mayar” 
for “Nayar” (p. 30, n. 30); “Najundar” for 
“Majumdar” (108 n.; Index); “Visvametra” for 
“Visvamitra” (p. xır n.); “Adhvaryr” for 
“Adhvaryu” (p. 114 n.); “Rowlinson” for 
“Rawlinson” (p. 115, n. 99); “F.” for “J.” (p. 
168, n. 45); “Danzil” for “Denzil” (p. 461 n.); 
“St” for “its” (second sentence, p. 508). 


G. S. GHURYE 
University of Bombay 


Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry. By 
Wiiuiam Foote Wuyre, New York: Mec- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948. Pp. 378. $5.00. 


This is a popularly written account of the 
study by Whyte of twelve Chicago restaurants 
(and “some interviewing in 13 others, seven of 
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these being in other cities”), made during the 
years of the last war. The research was made at 
the request and with the financial support of the 
National Restaurant Association. The book 
should be of primary value to personnel managers 
in general and to theowners, managers, and super- 
visors of restaurants in particular. In short, this 
is personnel management material dealing with 
problems and presented in a universe of dis- 
course, familiar to the sociologist and undoubt- 
edly impressive to the restaurant manager. The 
latter figure and his associates will find the book 
replete with lengthy examples and quoted inter- 
views. Thus the remarks of Whyte (who has re- 
cently joined the Cornell faculty after several 
years at Chicago in association with Gardner, 
Hughes, and Warner) can be readily grasped. 
The relatively nontechnical style of writing is 
essential if the purpose is to impart “practical” 
suggestions to management. And such is the 
basic orientation of Human Relations, in the 
Restaurant Industry. 

“Status in the Restaurant Industry,” 

“Friends and Cliques,” “Building Teamwork,” 

` “Two-Way Communication,” “Understanding 
Symbols,” etc., are chapter headings which 
should indicate to the sociologist the general na- 
ture of the study. Within these and similar chap- 
ters, one finds a treatment of the “crying-wait- 
ress” problem, tipping, employee morale, wait- 
ress-kitchen relations, etc. Ample use is made 
of sociograms. . 

As mentioned above, Whyte’s book is di- 
rected toward a specific audience—employers 
and supervisors of restaurant employees. This 
means that sociologists will be unlikely to 
profit irom a reading of it except, of course, if 
they prefer to view it as another documentation 
of the innocent trend toward a “managerial so- 
ciology” apparently gaining uncritical accept- 
ance under the expression, “human relations in 
industry.” In this connection, the volume under 
review, like Gardner’s Human Relations in In- 
dustry, is an excellent example of the Mayo- 
Roethlisberger influence on the emerging field of 
industrial sociology. The Appendix acknowl- 
edges the author’s dependence on the Western 
Electric Hawthorne approach. 

Significant features of managerial sociology, 
of which the book is an example, are an empha- 
sis upon status instead of power; a delight in 
burying the straw Homo economicus; a focus on 
“communication” as constituting the essence of 
labor-management difficulties, on the impor- 
tance of “social skills,” and on paternalism in 


new dress; a concern with off-the-job factors 
only as they affect and determine on-the-job 
behavior, not vice versa; and advocacy of the 
informal, “natural,” primary group approach as 
a means of achieving and maintaining a mini- 
mum of labor unrest and a maximum of em- 
ployee efficiency. Managerial sociology, more- 
over, is animated by an ideology of factualism 
whereby controversial issues become somewhat 
reduced to terms of mere matters of administra- 
tive efficiency—reminding one of Mannheim’s 
remark that “the fundamental tendency of all 
bureaucratic thought is to turn all problems of 
politics into problems of administration”: “I 
am not concerned with defending whites or Ne- 
groes. I feel that the only practical question for 
supervisors is this one: What do I need to know 
and whet do J need to do in order to build both 
Negroes and whites into a smoothly running 
organization?” It follows from this ideology that 
investigations are carried on within a frame- 
work of values derived from, and research prob- 
lems defined by, the policy-maker financing the 
research, thus limiting the researcher essentially 
to a role of technician. This makes it quite pos- 
sible to become “objective” and sometimes even. 
critical when evaluating means but not ends. 
One might also include as an earmark of man- 
agerial sociology what C. Wright Mills (New 
Men of Power) designates as the sophisticated 
conservatives’ “liberal rhetoric” about collabo- 
tation and co-operation as levers of efficiency 
and industrial peace. 

Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry 
has within it many potentially valuable research 
hypotheses and suggestions that are not seized 
and elaborated upon by the author, perhaps be- 
cause of the purpose and specific audience of the 
study. One- would like to see a comparative 
analysis of differences between union and non- 
union restaurants or of the crucial differences 
between the conditions of one type of industry 
(restaurants, for example) and those of another 
(say, the auto industry) as they affect the kinds 
of questions asked, and methods used, in re- 
search, as well as the research outcome. Also, 
how are “human relations” affected by the na- 
ture and trends of the labor market, the busi- 
ness cycle, or degree of unionization? 

In a way, Whyte’s book is indirectly a re- 
minder to sociologists to seek opportunities to 
test systematically and conscientiously, rather 
than use uncritically, the many notions associ- 
ated with apparently the greatest source of in- 
fluence on contemporary industrial sociology, 
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‘namely, the Elton Mayo school of industrial re- 
lations, described by Stuart Chase as a “dra- 
matic new scientific, anthropological approach.” 


HAROLD L. SHEPPARD 
Wayne University 


The Chinese Student Movement. By WEN-HAN 
Kanc. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. x+176. $3.00. 


A more correct title of the present volume 
would be “Ideas behind the Chinese Students’ 
Movements from the Beginning of the Republic 
to the End of the Antiaggression War.” In his 
Foreword, Kenneth Scott Latourette states 
that it is “a comprehensive review of the Stu- 
dent Movement.” It definitely is not. If the 
sociologist looks for any hypothesis or any char- 
acterization of the Chinese student movement, 
he will be very much disappointed. There is no 
attempt at a classification of types of students’ 
movements, not even the mention of-the word 
“type.” There is no description of students’ 
organizations, local, regional, or national, except 
the mention of “student unions” and also a 
very sketchy one on “The Student Christian 
Movement” and students’ Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C’A.’s. Occasionally, there are descrip- 
tions of students’ demonstrations. But such 
descriptions are very brief. If the sociologist 
wants to know the number of students who 
took part in. these demonstrations, their con- 
flicts with police forces, their purposes, and 
public reactions, he will not find much. Two im- 
portant students’ demonstrations, one in Pei- 
ping (March 18, 1926) and the other in Canton 
(June 26, 1925), are not even mentioned. 

Indeed, what the author himself actually 
claims is, “in this study, we are using the his- 
torical approach to set forth the ideological 
background of the Chinese Student Movement 
as a connected development” (Preface, p. x). 
Certainly, there is not much more than a pres- 
entation of “the ideological background,” but 
the reviewer fails to see how all these move- 
ments are “connected” into a general one. Some 
of them may be related in many ways, but cer- 
‘tainly many of them are connected neither in 
time, in space, nor in ideology. Since there is no 
attempt at typological characterization, the 
present volume is actually an analysis of ideas 
behind movements and not behind a move- 
ment. Also the expounders of these ideas were 
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not “students” at the moment zhey made their 
ideas public.’ 

But, within a limited scope, the author has 
done a good job, and readers may find some 
partial satisfaction. The volume begins with 
an Introduction which gives a brief review of 
the rise of modern education in China, the role 
of the learned class in old China, and the role of 
modern. students in contemporary China. The 
main body of the text consists cf the four chap- 
ters on what the author calls the four “phases” 
of the Chinese student movement, namely, 
“The Chinese Renaissance,” “The Revolt 
against -Religion,” “The Nationalist Revolu- 
tion,” and “The United Front.” 

In the “In Sum” these four “phases” are 
tersely summed up, together with a section on 
the author’s own view of “The Outlook for 
Chinese Culture and Religion.” He is a Chris- 
tian and an executive secretary of the student 
division of the National Committee. of the 
Y.M.C.A. in China. He thinks that Christian- 
ity may have a great future in Caina, but he does 
not seem to assign any role played by Christian- 
ity in the past. He takes note of the prominence 
in national affairs of liberalism, nationalism, 
and communism, with their representative lead- 
ers, Hu Shih, Sun Yat-sen, and Mao Tse-tung, 
respectively. Furthermore, he says, “For the 
present, the political struggle dominates the 
minds of the Chinese students.... The real 
problem lies in the relations between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Chinese Communist Party. 
The co-operation or lack of co-operation be- 
tween these two major politizal parties shall 
determine the future destiny of the country” . 
(p. 145). “This seemingly irreconcilable conflict 
of ideologies also reflects the general trend of 
the postwar world. Therefore, the future de- 
velopment in China depends to a large degree 
on the relations between the Western de- 
mocracies and the Soviet Union” (p. 146). 

Such a conclusion is very gloomy indeed. It, 
however, represents the view shared by the 
majority of the intellectuals in China at the 
mpment. To the reviewer, the final statement 
is not necessarily a conclusion from the present 
volume. Furthermore, the real issue lies not in 
the relations between the two parties. While no 
one denies that immense destruction resulted 
from the military conflict, the real problem lies 
in the nature of yearnings of the common peo- 
ple. These yearnings at the tim2 are for material 
necessities. In the long run, those who can live 
and work together with the people will win. A 
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long period of wars, external and internal, had 
worked havoc‘on the middle group as well as on 


- the bottom group. The majority of the students 


in schools and colleges come from the middle. 
Their sufferings help them to understand the 
general masses better. The national outlook 
has recently taken a new turn and the move- 


ments of students thus assume a new meaning.’ 


Some minor weaknesses: first, the author has 
not mentioned the movement for Latinization 
of the “people’s language” following the Decem- 
ber 9 outburst in Peiping in 1935. Second, the 
romanized titles of books and articles-have very 
little meaning, indeed if any, to readers who 
know nothing about the Chinese language. 
Because of the way they are presented in the 


chapter notes and bibliography, the reviewer. 


on many occasions finds identification difficult. 
The Chinese characters should be printed 
whenever possible. Finally, the beginning of the 
last paragraph on page 41 is misplaced. This is, 
however, the fault of the press. 

Cy’ENG-HSIN CHAO 


Yenching University 
Peiping, China 


Problems of American Society: Values in Conflict. 

' By Jonn F. CUBER and ROBERT A. HARPER. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. 
xviti+-394. $3.25. 

In their preoccupation with banishing values 
from science, many sociologists have eliminated 
the study of social values, although they admit 
that it would come within the purview of posi- 
tive science. The gap has had especially serious 
consequences for the study and teaching of 
social problems. This textbook on social prob- 
lems attempts to overcome this lack, and the 
results are most promising. One finds intellectu- 
al stimulation, ideas for whole new fields of 
research, facts that answer the questions of 
students rather than give them something 
esoteric to memorize. The authors acknowledge 
a great intellectual debt to the late Professer 
Richard C. Fuller and, secondarily, to Lawrence 
K. Frank and Willard Waller and recognize that 
the outstanding empirical study using an orien- 
tation of conflict of values was the Myrdal 
study cf the Negro problem in the United 
States. . 
Among the orienting ideas given to the stu- 
dent are that isolated facts mean nothing, that 
a point of view is essential, that there is a 
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sociological point of view, that society is con- 
stantly in flux, that value conflicts are a source 
of social problems. There is a brief description 
of “our dynamic society,” emphasizing popula- 
tion and economic changes. The considerations 
involved in the treatment of social problems are 
analyzed for the reader without giving him the 
treatment itself. The specific “major” social 
problems chosen for presentation are those of 
‘ncome and its distribution, physical health, 


‘mental health, crime, social class, race, educa- 


tion, recreation and leisure, marriage and the 
family, and government. 

Only thirty pages are devoted to the tradi- 
tionally predominant problem of crime and de- 
linquency. Practically no attention is paid to the 
other old problems of alcoholism, homelessness, 
and suicide or to the increasingly recognized 
problems of adolescence and women’s adjust- 
ment. Thus, there is a certain incompleteness 
about the book which is unfortunate in view of 
the high caliber of its theory and analysis. There 
are numerous easy-to-read tables and charts, 
but many of them are not adequately related to 
the text. There are a few minor factual errors. 
For one thing, on page 121 the authors say that, 
in the Army, at each step closer to combat more 
and more men had mental breakdowns because 
different people have different “psychoneurotic 
breaking points,” Actually, the army studies 
seemed to show that there were different causes 
of breakdown in garrison and in combat, so that 
Cifferent types of men broke down in the two 
situations. Again, the impression is given (p. 
165) that a “non-filterable virus” is a virus that 
has not been discovered. This is true of the com- 
mon cold virus but not for other viruses. On 
page 175 is found the statement that “race and 
nationality variations in crime strongly suggest 
that these factors operate pretty, much as class 


factors.” Actually, the situation is far more’ 


complicated than that. 

The analysis in terms of conflict of values 

is so fruitful that this book may become a land- 
mark for future studies of social problems. The 
chief suggestion for future studies is this: 
... by a rational examination of the value make-up 
of a society, it is possible to explain why certain 
social problems come to the fore rather than others 
and even in considerable measure to predict what 
further issues Will arise as long as the value structure 
remains as it is.... Much of the value conflict in 
American society stems from the crucial incon- 
sistencies between the older non-rational acceptance 
of value positions and the somewhat rational pro- 
cedures [pp. 376-77]. > 
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Crime is thus shown to be a concept of changing 
content, for as values change so does the defini- 
tion of crime. Recreation and leisure are shown 
to be problems in that ‘‘values which many 
American citizens believe should be inherent in 
their recreation and leisure are apparently not 
being fulfilled” (p. 262). Society’s efforts to solve 
its problems are not overlooked. The concept of 
social disorganization is shown to be misleading 
because it contains implications of moralization 
and because it fails to distinguish between “dis- 
organizing” and other types of social change 
(p. 340). 
There can be little question that this is one 
of the most stimulating, readable, and im- 
portant texts on social problems that has ap- 
peared for some time. 
ARNOLD M. RosE 
Washington University 


Penology from Panama to Cape Horn. By NEG- 
LEY K. TEETERS. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. xiv-+269. 
$3.50. 


This book represents the observations of a 
very competent historical penologist on 
penological development in Latin America, as 
collected during a four-month tour. Actually the 
volume concerns South America with the ex- 
ception of one report on Panama. The insights 
seem to be good, in spite of the fact that the 
author admits the shortcomings of a whirlwind 
investigation. 

There are many important observations and 
points regarding the handling and treatment of 
offenders in South America and Panama. Crime 
is not so serious a problem in South America as 
is the Indian problem or even the problems of 
transportation, sanitation and health, education 
and housing. Professional crime, racketeering, 
large-scale robberies, and white-collar crime 
seem not to exist. Crime consists mainly of 


murder and petty stealing mainly practiced by: 


the Indian population and by the poverty- 
stricken masses. It is Teeters’ belief that the 
feudal system in South America has suppressed 
crime by keeping the masses docile and sub- 
servient. ° 

The expert thinking on the problem of crime 
is mainly in biological terms. South American 
authorities look for morphological and psycho- 
logical properties which define the “real” crim- 
inal. The author feels that this biological em- 
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phasis in the explanation of crime represents a 
sort of rationalization of white superiority, since 
the degraded people are criminals. 

Very few persons are interested in penal re- 
form, although brilliant legal minds contend 
about small points in the criminal law. The 
prison structure usually follows the Pennsyl- 
vania pattern of solitary confinement in single 
outside cells extending outfromacentral octagon, 
as spokes in a wheel. There are some new prisons 
and some good prison administrators. Likewise, 
there are some penal institutions which have 
provision for hobbies, schooling, bands, and 
paid labor. Several prisons have diagnostic 
clinics in which the main interest is to find the 
hidden criminal nature of the person. The Na- 
tional Penitentiary at Santiago, Chile, has a 
clinic in which there are two women social 
workers. 

Parole is generally absent in South America, 
although conditional release is used. However, 
there is no supervisory personnel. The released 
prisoner may get some help from the Patronata, 
which are usually private charitable organiza- 
tions with some government subsidy. Probation 
is nonexistent. The jails are exceedingly bad. 
They have congregate housing with no beds, 
very little food, no health control, no program. 
Bail is theoretically possible, but very few of- 
fenders have the money to pay it. 

Some young delinquents are to be found in 
the prisons, but usually the very young delin- 
quents are treated pretty much as neglected and 
dependent children and are cared forin Catholic 
institutions which are operated on a highly 
regimented level. Likewise, adult females may 
sometimes be found in a wing of a prison, but 
they may also be cared for in special institutions 
operated by Catholic orders. 

The book makes excellent reading and is cer- 
tainly to be recommended as a reference work 
in courses in criminology and penology. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohig State University 


American Opinion on World Affzirs. By LEON- 
ARD S. COTTRELL, JR., and SYLVIA EBER- 
HART. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pages xxi+152. $2.50. 


If proof is necessary that American thinking 
about international issues is, by and large, a 
vast illogic of wishful thinking, faith in our 
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magical immunity, ethnocentrism, and just 
plain ignorance, it may be obtained from this 
brief essay, summarizing and interpreting the 
results of two 1946 surveys of American opinior: 
. about world affairs, especially as these relate to 
atomic energy. Put briefly, the surveys indi- 
cated that most Americans were aware of the 
existence of the atomic bomb and knew of its de- 
structiveness (p. 15) but that there was “no evi- 
dence that this knowledge has served to inten- 
sify concern with our international relations” 
(p. 20); that, despite the fact that most felt that 
other countries already have or soon would ob- 
tain the “secret” of the atomic bomb (p. 16) and 
that there was real danger that the bomb might 
be used against the United States in the future 
(p. 24), people paid at best only lip service to the 
idea cf international control of atomic energy 
and irsisted that the United States should keep 
the “secret” rather than turn it over to the 
United Nations (pps. 30-31); that, in any case, 
American science can be trusted to work out a 
defense against the bomb (p. 18); and, finally, 
that these are all problems for “the govern- 
ment,” anyway, and there is neither need nor 
use for the average person to concern himself 
with them (p. 29), especially when we can trust 
our gcvernment to do the “right” thing, inter- 
nationally, even at the expense of self-interest 
(p. 52). The picture of naïve, uninformed, com- 
placent inertia which emerges is certainly a 
datum for those who are interested in analysis of 
contemporary American ideologies, though 
these sociologists may well prefer to turn either 
to the sixty-page appendix of statistical find- 
ings or to the previously published detailed re- 
_ port of these findings in “Public Reaction to the 

Atomic Bomb and World Affairs” (lithoprint, 

Cornell University, April, 1947). 

Beyond their interest in it as an item in the 
sociology of kncwledge, sociologists will prob- 
’ ably find that the discussions of such technical 
problems as sampling methods in opinion sur- 
veys, extensive versus intensive interviewing, 

measuring changes in opinion attributable to a 

given event, and the issue of how to define and 

whom to include in the “public”—all of which 
are touched upon—too brief and too popularized 
to be of mùch use to them. An appendix contain- 
ing the protocols of three intensive interviews 
may, however, be of interest to those who have 
not had occasion to acquire firsthand familiarity 
with this technique. 

The fact is, of course, that this little volume 
is intended for a popular audience, being (to 
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quote the jacket blurb) “a report to the public 
by the Committee on Social and Economic 
Aspects of Atomic Energy of the Social Science 
Research Council,” which financed the studies. 
Nevertheless, sociologists ought to take a close 
look at it or one of the many books like it, for 
there is a vast and growing popular literature 
dealing with one or another contemporary prob- 
lem and intended to convince people that 
“something should be done about it.” This 
book, like the rest of its genre, concludes, per- 
force, with a statement of objectives rather than 
with a program of action. These many calls to 
action, which, paradoxically, are unaccom- 
panied ty any concrete proposals may serve to 
remind sociologists that their discipline has far 
to go before it can contribute useful social 


techniques. SHIRLEY A. STAR 


National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


The American People: A Study in National Char- 
acter. By GEOFFREY GorEeR. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1948. Pp. 246. $3.00. 


It has been fun to read this book. Ostensibly 
a scientific essay in “cultural anthropology,” 
Gorer’s composition is disfigured by none of the 
stigmate of his discipline. He rarely deviates 
into the vocational dialect; he sets forth his con- 
clusions without evidence and his inferences 
without the data from which he says he draws 
them; and he does so with the scalpeled sim- 
plicity that English writers on the United 
States sc often manifest. Occasionally, Gorer’s 
style brings to mind Bertrand Russell at his 
most sardonic. But there is no irony in this cul- 
tural anthropologist. He is, at least so far as this 
essay goes, a very earnest young man of the 
faith of the authors of the constitution of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., and he offers us his portrait as a 
work in that faith. He avers in his Foreword: 


I believe that the future peace and prosperity of 
the world depend on the mutual understanding and 
fruitful ccllaboration of the English and American 
peoples aad governments, and that such under- 
standing and collaboration are our only safeguard 
against the inconceivable horrors of another war, 
or the hor-ora, only slightly less grim, of totalitarian 
domination. But mutual understanding cannot 
endure if it is founded on delusions and falsifications; 
it must be based on the acceptance of our widely 
differing characters and ways of looking at the 
world. Tk:s book is an attempt to contribute to such 
understanding. 


PA eee 
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From what I had heard about the reception 
of this generous undertaking, I doubted whether 
it could be called successful. And, having read it, 


- I can see, even if it were not the high deductive 


fantasy it is, why it must have failed. According 
to Gorer’s own account, his studies in the cul- 


tural‘anthropology of a primitive society were. 


cut off by an illness which became chronic and 
caused his return to a civilization nurturing a 
Rockefeller Foundation, which allowed him a 
grant on which he could study American radio 
and films. From this jungle he passed on to the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale Univer- 
sity, where, as an associate of Messrs. Earl Zinn 
and John Dollard, he fell into making researches 
in the detailed record of a New England schizo- 
phrenic. The latter led him “to study fairly con- 
sistently the early lives of Americans who did 
not develop such symptoms.” From Yale, 
Gorer transferred his activities to Washington, 
where he served as a functionary of one of the 
British war missions. His job was “liaison.” 
This, he says, brought home to him how hard it 
came to people to endure differences, especially 
slight ones, or to acknowledge the other fellow’s 
tight to be different. Everywhere, he concluded, 
men went about thanking God that they were 
not as other men. Presumably nowhere, not 
among psychoanalysts, nor even in himself, did 
he encounter a mind that could feel that “there 
but for the grace of God go I.” 

As he tells it, Gorer visited forty of our forty- 
eight states. His contacts, however, do not seem 
to have been of a different order from the pro- 
fessional and social peers he met in New Haven 
and in Washington. This, he asserts, does not 
matter, since the American people are a people 
in motion, not inbred, so that a generalized con- 
clusion about the “concatenation of their char- 
acteristics,” their “pattern of behavior” as 
those mold the institutions in which the whole 
society lives, can be readily developed as a “con- 
sistent theme.” Gorer’s account of the American 
people is thus a reduction of every aspect of the 
national being except the religious and the mili- 
tary to a few simple, continuously operating 
causes. He accounts for the family, for love and 
friendship, for competition and emulation, for 
business, industry, and education by deducing 
them from identical postulates. He excuses his 
silence on religion by a claim of ignorance. In 
view of his method the claim seems disingenu- 
ous, and too many reviewers indicate that a 
similar but sincere modesty with respect to the 


rest of the national being would have improved 
the book. 

But the reviewers do Gorer wrong, I think. 
They are penalizing him for his findings—which 
may or may not be more or less correct—when 
they are in fact reacting to a manner and meth- 
od which would anywhere render all findings 
suspect. For this reason, I shall confine my ob- 
servations to Gorer’s procedures and remark 
upon his assertions only to illustrate the pro- 
cedures. 

First, as to manner. It impresses me as dog- 
matic and absolutist, an utterance of contro- 
versial statements as if they were infallible de- 
liverances, and in too apt a literery style. I rec- 
ognize that Gorer aimed at a sho-t and readable 
book; but what is the use of making a book 
short and readable if its effect is to repel the 
very reader he wants to persuade? A writer’s 
alternatives are not necessarily to gore or to 
bore. 

Then, as to method. Somewhere Thomas Jef- 
ferson observed that “the moment a person 
forms a theory, the imagination sees in every 
object only the facts which favor the theory.” 
Our cultural anthropologist’s judgment con- 
cerning the American people seem to me apt to 
this observation. Basically, his method is not 
empirical, not inductive, but hypothetico- 
deductive. He takes for true certain proposi- 
tions concerning human nature end human rela- 
tions which are still highly controversial. He 
employs them dogmatically, without proof or 
argument, as his “frames of reference,” and he 
selects and organizes his observations to con- 
form to his dogmas. Thus he has made of his 
essay the argument of a foregone conclusion 
from premises on which a consensus among 
anthropologists, to say nothing of other social 
scientists, is still remote. These premises are 
Freud’s familiar Oedipus complex, some vari- 
ants from the Gestaltists, and Margaret Mead. 
If their employment is a try at thinking scien- 
tifically, as Gorer avers he trizd, then, in an 
effort such as his to contribute to international 
urfderstanding, a prior step would have been to 
justify the selection of these postulates, as 
against others, to the community of social scien- 
tists by whom ultimately his essay will be rated 
for scientific competency. 

Another step would have been for Gorer not 
merely to say, as he does, that he has adequate 
documentation but to produce it, if not in the 
body of his text, at least in an appendix. It 
would be a pretty naive cultural anthropology 
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that expects highly controversial propositions to 
be accepted on an pse dixit. Still another step in 
methcd would have been to evince a decent re- 
gard for those data which do not harmonize with 
the writer’s postulated universals. Take Gorer’s 
employment of authentic American proverbs, 
such 2s have come from American experience. 
Obviously, if it is proper for him to cite “A 
sucker is born every minute,” it is improper not 
to cite its obverse, “The customer is always 
right”; if it is proper to educe the Americans’ 
craving “to make more and better things,” it is 
improper to belittle or ignore the hardly less 
spontaneous and voluntary effort to apply the 
method of science also to improving human re- 
lations throughout the national being. Gorer’s 
remarks upon American Jewry seem to me espe- 
cially evidential of the dangers of his method. 
To many they will read as anti-Semitic con- 
struction, or, in the Freudian dialect, a defense 
mechanism evoked by his country’s dishonor- 
able conduct with regard to the Palestinian 
mandate, or by something obscenely deeper. 
They will in the Freudian manner make a great 
- deal of the fact that Gorer, in the course of a 
footnote of comment on Emma Lazarus’ oft- 
quoted poem about Bartholdi’s Statue of Lib- 
‘erty, adds irrelevantly “some twenty years 
after writing the sonnet she became one of the 
leading Zionists.” They will point out that The 
Colossus was written in 1883, that its author 
died in 1887, and that the Zionist movement did 
not get launched until 1896. They will suggest 
that, though this kind of writing may be the 
new cultural anthropology, it can hardly be sci- 
entific correctness, at least in nontotalitarian 
countries. , 

Many of the things, however, which Gorer 
has to say about our national character seem to 
me certainly perceptive and perhaps just. I 
think it is a pity that the method by which this 
admirable writer came to them and the manner 
in which he said them cannot but render them 


suspect and defeat the purpose for which he tells . 


us he said them. I hope he will try again, with 
adequate documentation, due consideration fr 
nonconforming facts, and a lively realization 
that the way to understanding is an art of com- 
munication other than that he has so skilfully 
practiced in this very entertaining imaginative 
exercise in seeing “in every object only the facts 
which favor the theory.” 

H. M. Kaien 


New School for Social Research 
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The American Democracy: A Commentary and an 
Interpretation. By Harotp J. Lasxr. New 
York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x+-78s5. $6.50. 
It is probably safe to assert that Professor 

Laski’s large and meaty book is the most impor- 

tant commentary on American institutions, 

traits, and ideals by a foreign observer since 


- James Bryce’s American Commonwealth was 


published in 1888. It takes its place with Alexis 
de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America and 
Bryce’s classic work as one of the three epoch- 
making efforts of intelligent and sympathetic 
outsiders to estimate the nature, operations, and 
future prospects of the civilization of the United 
States. 

The ideological contrasts in these notable 
works, appearing at intervals of approximately 
a half-century are worthy. of comment. De 
Tocqueville wrote as an aristocratic French lib- 
eral who had many misgivings about the Ameri- 
can democratic experiment, all too. many of 
which have been borne out by the experience of 
a century, even if not always for the reasons 
given by De Tocqueville. Bryce was a learned 
Victorian libertarian, full of’ sympathy for 
American democracy, though acutely aware of 
its defects and problems, He lived to write a new 
edition in which he admitted that, while his 
earlier hopes for American democracy had not 
been entirely blasted, they had been notably 
deflated. Doubtless, he would feel far more 
strongly on this matter if he were writing in 
1948 instead of in 1920. Laski writes in the spirit 
of moderate socialism after the pattern of the 
British Labour party’s economic and social 
philosophy. . 

Each of these writers was fairly representa- 
tive of the dominant ideological spirit of western 
Europe at the time he wrote. It is interesting 
and illuminating to note that, in the periods of 
De Tocqueville and Bryce, the United States 
was ahead of the institutional procession in Eu- 
rope, while today it lags behind the trends in 
western Europe, of which Laski’s frame of refer- 
ence may be regarded as reasonably typical. In 
other words, the United States is no longer lead- 
ing, except perhaps from the standpoint of sheer 
power based on its remarkable technological 
achievements. The United States may be the 
most powerfel great state in the mid-twentieth 
century, but it is surely no longer the most 
progressive. 

The coverage of Laski’s volume is compre- 
hensive and impressive. Though some might 
have supposed that" he would concentrate 
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mainly on American political and economic in- 
stitutions, he deals with nearly every aspect of 
the American scene. He leads off with an ac- 
count of the basic traditions and spirit of Ameri- 
can culture. Then he treats our federal, state, 
and local political institutions. Next he takes up 
the problems of business, mainly big business, 
and labor relations in the United States. Fol- 
lowing this comes an elaborate survey and 
analysis of American religion, education, cul- 
ture (in the conventional use of the term), com- 
munication agencies, and professions. American 
minority problems are then dealt with, followed 
by an evaluation of American foreign policies 
and the role of the United States as a world 
power. The book concludes with a critical but 
basically sympathetic interpretation of the 
American way of life as a pattern of civilization 
and a powerful factor in shaping the destiny of 
the world in the next half-century. 

Some reviewers have contended that Laski 
would have done better to have stuck to his 
specialties of political and economic institutions 
and that his treatment of social, intellectual, 
and cultural factors and processes in American 
life is inferior to the chapters on economics and 
politics. I do not share this view. It seems to me 
that the material on fields other than politics 
and economics is, on the whole, the best. Cer- 
tainly, itis more original and useful, for we have 
previously known Laski’s ideas about our po- 
litical and economic life, and the present volume 
adds little to his former comments on American 
economic activities and political institutions. 
Especially to be commended are his observa- 
tions on American education, notably higher 
education. 

This volume is so large and comprehensive 
that no review could do justice to its merits or 
point out its shortcomings, though the former 
far exceed the latter. A long review could be 
composed on the basis of almost any single page 
in the book. Only general characterizations and 
appraisals can be set down here. 

The book reveals, as anybody familiar with 
Laski’s writings would expect, an amazing body 
of varied and cogent information, well organized 
and expressed with superb literary skill. Surely, 
the majority of his expositions, analyses, and 
strictures are sound, and even wherg he would 
appear to many American experts to fall into 
error or be ignorant of important and corrective 
facts his presentation is stimulating and provoc- 
ative. 

Naturally, the book is as much Laski as the 
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United States‘and is more properly described as 
Harold Laski’s interpretation of American de- 
mocracy than as American democracy, in any 
cold, realistic, and objective summation. But 
this is inevitable in the case of any writer pos- 
sessed of enough creative imagination to write a 
book of this sort. It is no more true of Laski’s 
book than of John Gunther’s Inside U.S.A., 
and, as an interpreter of American civilization, 
Laski compares with Gunther about as John 
Dewey does with Dale Carnegie. 

Throughout the book one constantly runs 
into Laski’s lofty and pontifical tone, with its 
note of finality, his intellectual exhibitionism in 
parading varied and often obscure information, 
and his effort to convey the impression that he 
has known intimately almost every important 
figure in all aspects of American life, has 
searched their souls, and has milked them dry of 
all relevant information. Yet, in his acknowledg- 
ment of aid and in personal references through- 
out the book, he often proclaims that he re- 
ceived much aid from those who could not have 
helped him a great deal, while others on whom 
he obviously leaned heavily are neglected or 
wholly ignored. For example, it is hard to see 
just how Professor Rostovtzev’s great work on 
The Social and Economic History of the Hellen- 
istic World could have been “a continuous 
source of illumination” in preparing a book on 
the United States in 1948, while there is no men- 
tion of Professor Wilfred E. Binkley, whose 
book on Powers of the President was the source of 
so much inspiration and information for Laski’s 
The American Presidency. 

Especially in dealing with education and the 
professions does Laski boost his cronies, often 
fantastically, while overlooking those of far 
greater significance in American thought and 
learning. One man who wrote an interesting but ` 
thin little volume, aside from his main profes- 
sional interests, is mentioned a number of times, 
mainly on the basis of this book, as though he 
were a leading figure in shaping contemporary 
American social thought, while men like James 
Haryey Robinson do not appear in the text or 
the Index. One teacher in the social science field 
who was possessed of real intellectual subtlety 
but was notoriously ineffective in classroom 
forensics is repeatedly cited as.though he were a 
spellbinder of students, while such great class- 
room orators as William Graham. Sumner, Ed- 
ward A. Ross, Franklin Henry Giddings, and 
Carlton J. H. Hayes are overlooked. 

The interpretation of recent American social 
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and moral philosophy is overwhelmingly New 
Dealish, even though the latter fell far short of 
being anything like as far-reaching as Laski’s 
socialistic program. Hence, those who have 
sharply criticized Roosevelt, the New Deal, and, 
especially, our intervention in the second World 
War are excoriated. Notable here is the bitter 
comment on Henry L. Mencken, for whom Laski 
often had kind words before 1938 (pp. 422-23), 
and the almost complete reversal of his previ- 
ous reverent attitude toward the juristic ideas 
of Roscoe Pound (pp. 443-44). The late Charles 
Beard escapes, apparently because his book on 
President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 
I941, did not appear until after Laski’s bock 
was on the presses, and he had seemingly over- 
looked Beard’s first book on Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. i 

The basic philosophy and underlying analv- 
sis taroughout the book is a consistent, if rea- 
sonable, economic interpretation of history, 
though Laski slips when his warm sympathy for 
Roosevelt and the New Deal clashes with it. 
The underlying theme is the rise of American 
big business and its effect on all American insti- 
tutions and intellectual trends. Laski concedes 
to biz business a large share in producing Ameri- 
can material prosperity, unmatched in the mod- 
em world, but he contends that this contribu- 
_ tion has been seriously tempered or tainted with 
waste, exploitation, intolerance, bad taste, and 
an impulse to imperialism and war. 

Tae thesis of the malevolent effect of big 
business is often rammed home with effect and 
conviction, but it is at times overdone, espe- 
cially in connection with American militaristic 
and expansionist. trends. This may have been 
true with respect to the pressures toward inter- 
vention in the first World War, though it was 
the bankers rather than the businessmen who 
were leaders in our interventionism in 1916-17 
and in our imperialism between the two world 
wars. But big business was strongly against in- 
tervention in the second World War. Interven- 
tionism and international aggressiveness, if they 
can ke charged against the United States since 
1929, must be attributed almost wholly to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and late New Deal policies, even 
if big business and the Republicans have since 
climbed aboard the interventionist band wagon. 

Laski’s interpretation of the United States as 
a world power is consistently interventionist, at 
times approaching the preposterous, as, for ex- 
ample, his estimate of the dolorous results which 
would surely have followed our failure to inter- 
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vene in both world wars (p. 502). But he sanely 
admits that probably neither the destiny of the 
League of Nations nor the trend of world poli- 
tics would have been notably altered if we had 
joined the League in 1920. While Laski properly 
stresses the importance of “manifest destiny” 
in our history, he does not sufficiently empha- 
size the enormous effect of the doctrines of Ad- 


_miral Mahan, though he is mentioned (p. 560). - 


Our participation in the two world wars is inter- 
preted as a noble effort to mobilize our highest 
aspirations, though more competent commenta- 
tors, such as the late Dr. Beard, regards this 
policy as a possible prelude to American and 
world ruin. Neither extreme interpretation need 
be accepted, but the critical view is entitled to 
serious consideration. 

In conclusion, Laski thus phrases the funda- 
mental crisis in American civilization today: 
“The true crisis of a community comes when its 
members have to learn to regard its traditions 
from a new angle, and to anticipate its future 
with a new emotion, and to do both of these 
upon premises sufficiently alike to enable them 
to discuss their implications peacefully in terms 
of reason. For persuasion, and not force, is the 
real safeguard, where it can be had, of civilized 
living.” 

One may give hearty assent to this sage 
proposition, but many will find it difficult to 
understand just how this deliberation, perspec- 
tive, and sweet reasonableness can be attained 
so long as we continue to operate our govern- 
ment primarily upon the basis of the emotion- 
charged foreign emergencies, which are an al- 
most inevitable and permanent accompaniment 
of the American foreign policy which Professcr 
Laski so fervently commends. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


England: A History of the Homeland. By HENRY 
Hamitton. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1948. Pp. 597. $6.00. 


This is a very substantial, intelligent, and re- 
liable history of England in modern times. It is 
particularly valuable to American readers in 
these days when England has reached a critical 
period in its social development and seems to be 
launched on revolutionary and far-reaching de- 
partures. The book helps us to understand what 
led to the Labour party victory in 1945 and 
what had produced the policies that the Labour 
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government is now initiating and seeking to 
execute. This it does by supplying an ample his- 
torical background for studying English social 
problems as they have developed under the 
strains of world wars, especially World War IT. 

While Professor Hamilton frequently goes 
back to-early modern times to illustrate social 
trends, the emphasis is primarily on what has 
happened in the last hundred years and particu- 
larly between 1890 and 1939. The author is an 
economic historian, which probably accounts 
for the fact that the book contains a very mini- 
mum of the traditional political, military, and 
diplomatic history and is almost wholly devoted 
to social, institutional, and economic history. 

The treatment is topical rather than chrono- 
logical. Part I, entitled “Our Needs,” treats 
mainly of physical factors: the land and people, 
agricultural problems, food, dress, and health. 
Part IT is on “Our Work” and handles indus- 
trialism, capitalism, finance, and commerce, in- 
cluding an excellent chapter on the development 
of capitalism in the United States: Part III, 
dealing with “Human Relations,” considers the 
rise of classes, professions, and specialization, 
the labor movement, and the place of woman in 
modern society. Part IV, devoted to “Other Hu- 
man Beings,” covers communications, commer- 
cial expansion, imperialism, and colonial gov- 
ernment. Part V considers “Our Institutions” 
and takes up government, social security, edu- 
cation, and civil liberties. Especially cogent, 
timely, and helpful is the chapter on “Social 
Security from Elizabeth to Beveridge.” Written 
during the second World War, the book does not 
get down to the actual installation of the Labour 
government of 1945. 

The book is provided with a number of excel- 
lent pictures, maps, and charts, and it is clearly 
and interestingly written: The tone of the book 
is liberal and progressive, and the author is pre- 
sumably sympathetic with the Labour party 
program. The volume is free from the insularity, 
the provincialism, and the arrogance of toomany 
English historians. The author recognizes that 
there are other people than the English in the 
world who have done things in modern times 
and also that some of the things the English 
have done have not always been for the benefit 
of either England or the world at large. He has a 
clear conception of cultural lag as the basis of 
most of the problems and perplexities of our 
time: 

We train technicians to turn a blind eye on the 
social consequences of scientific discovery. We train 
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administrators to carry out their responsibilities in 
complete ignorance of the forces which are revolu- 
tionizing human institutions and human aspirations 
in the age of potential plenty. We have not begun to 
train a generation of citizens alert to the common 
resources science has made available for the satis- 
faction of our common needs. Meanwhile technology 
has palced at our disposal new techniques for 
shaping public opinion, the daily press, the film and 
the radio. We have thus acquired new instruments 
for adult education before we have brought the tech- 
nique of educating youth into line with the basic 
requirements of democracy defined as the promotion 
of social adjustment by rational assent arising from 
growing understanding of needs we share and wide- 
spread knowledge of the available means for satisfy- 
ing them. . 


All in all, thís book is a splencid example of 
the so-called “New History” and is the best so- 
cial history of modern England known to the 
reviewer. Indeed, there are few, if any, better 
social and economic histories of eny country in 
modern times. Sociologists interested in con- 
temporary social problems, in sccial economy, 
and in social evolution will find the book most 
informing and stimulating. While not historical 
sociology, it is social history’at its best. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Das sittliche Problem der Macht (“The Ethical 
Problem of Power”). By GEEHARD RITTER. 
Bern: A. Francke A.G. Verlag. 1948. Pp. 176. 
Fr. 6.60. 


Professor Ritter’s constructive contribution 
to the ethical problem of power is timely indeed 
in a situation where precisely this problem is 
bound to become increasingly pressing and bur- 
densome for the American mind. Modern man— 
to put it mildly—has proved himself no wiser 
and no better than the Founding Fathers. At 
home the powers of government have vastly in- 
creased beyond the intent of the founders. 
Abroad American power extends over great, if 
vaaquished, nations without their consent. Eco- 
nomically the fates of more than half the world 
are given within the power of America. And, 
above all, this country holds the power over the 
very “to be or not to be” of civilization in the 


Shape of the atom bomb. i 


No matter what their material achievements, 
all states are works of-human engineering, de- 
signed to operate on the basic power sources of 
ethical convictions, be they religious or politi- 
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cal. And since these ideological power fuels are 
highly diverse among nations, no task could be 
more important today than to trace conflicting 
national ideologies back to their point of'origin, 
for we might possibly discover some common 
pool of ethics from which the high-octane fuels 
of democracy were generated as well as the 
steam of the Soviet revolution and the high ex- 
plosives of fascism. Discovery of some common 
pool of what might be termed an “ethical crude” 
would bring us a large step forward in the co- 
ordination for smooth operation of the various 
governmental machines. 

Ritter, 4 historian of Freiburg University, 
has blazed the trail in this direction, even 
though the trail does not reach its goal. His work 
has beén handicapped by political captivity un- 
der the Nazis and postwar hardships, but typi- 
cally, also, the author’s observation point is 
elevated above the turmoils of the day. Even 
at the height of the Greco-Roman civilization, 
he peints out, international ethics was practi- 
cally unknown. Even after the policy of city 
destruction, extermination, and enslavement of 
“barbarians” was superseded in the pax Romana 
by the policy of sparing the vanquished, that 
policy was not based on ethical precepts but 
much rather upon the self-interest of Rome. Of 
the inherent conflict between ethics and power, 
Roman civilization became aware only in its 
declire when from their ivory towers of rational- 
ism the Stoic philosophers looked down with 
smilirg resignation upon the vain and futile 
turmoils of the world. 

International ethics became possible only 

‘ through the Judeo-Christian faith in a univer- 
sal God whose common fatherhood made broth- 
ers of all men. Yet it was not until Christianity 
became—by the default of paganism as much as 
by its own efforts—the state church of the 
Roman Empire and a world power that its senti- 
ment of human brotherhood acquired political 
expression in the church’s successful attempt to 
build God’s kingdom on earth. The unique rec- 
onciliztion between ethics and power which kept 
the Christian world in peaceful co-operation 
from the ninth to the fifteenth century was ` 
based upon theocracy; the powers that be, in 
other words, were held small in their own eyes 
and responsible for their every act in the eyes of 
God. Likewise “justice” was seen as based upon 
divine, not mundane, laws. This magnificent 
edifice of international ethics collapsed when in 
the Renaissance the “modern” man was born 
with his “not heaven, but the earth” for Leii 
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-motiv and with his claims to be the measure of 


all things. When “modern” man created for 
himself the “modern” nationalist state, when 
mundane and spiritual rulers could no longer, 
agree upon their competences, and when in one 
significant year we find three popes and three 
emperors locked in internal and external bat- 
tles, the sun sets over international ethics, and 
the long night sinks in which still we live: the 
dark age of power demonism. 

Within Christianity the engines of the vari- 
ous nationalist states still pump up their ideo- 
logical fuels from the basic “ethic crude” but 
have developed from it widely different derivates 
to suit their specific situations and needs. Of 
these the author describes the four most impor- 
tant: the political ideologies of Machiavelli and 
Thomas More and the spiritual ideologies cf 
Luther and Calvin. These four significantly 
have arisen almost simultaneously in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century after the spiritual 
collapse of the Holy Roman Empire; and, also 
significantly, they still are driving forces in the 
modern states, be they democratic or Fascist or 
Communist. 

Machiavellism, the author holds, must be 
viewed and judged on the background of Italy’s 
political atomization and invasion by foreign 
powers. The unethical aspects of Machiavellism 
are explained as the ethics of the suffering pa- 
triot to whom the ends of national regeneration, 
liberation, and unity justify all means of power 
politics, no matter how dubious. Plainly there is 
but one step from sixteenth-century Machiavel- 
lism to twentieth-century fascism, and the iden- 
tical situation of Machiavelli’s split and occu- 
pied Italy and the Germany of today shows the 
grave danger of Fascist revival. 

Thomas More’s Utopia in contrast is the 
New Deal of the sixteenth century. Not power 
is the goal of the state but the commonweal. 
This ideal state builds not upon obsolete tradi- 
tions but upon simon-pure rationalism; it 
stresses the civic virtues, not the soldierly ones. 
However, for the realization of the ideal highly 
artificial means are needed. One of them is the 
abolition of money and of private property. An- 
other is an “iron curtain” against the rest of the 
world. If forced to defend their soil, the utopians 
prefer to spgre their own precious blood and do 
their fighting with hirelings. Economic enslave- 
ment of enemies, the stirring-up of revolutions 
in enemy lands, and the bribing of traitors are 
viewed as means for the “humanization of war- 
fare” and as quite legitimate in the “morally 
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superior” people’s hands. The histories of both 
Britain and America in some respects are chap- 
ter and verse to the utopian ethics and precepts. 
Generally one might say that the European con- 
tinent has embraced its Machiavelli in the pur- 
suit of power politics, whereas insular states, 
like Britain and America, have taken their cue 
from Thomas More’s ideas. 

Ritter politely refrains from comparing the 
ethical contents of Machiavellism and utopian- 
ism, perhaps because—being a German—he 
does not feel in a position to do so. But then, to 
this reviewer, it would appear that the means 
proposed by More for the creation of the ideal 
state are not at all less reprehensible than those 
proposed by Machiavelli. For history proves— 
as in the example of the Romans—that from 
utterly ruthless and barbarous beginnings high 
civic virtues and responsibility of power may 


eventually develop, while, on the other hand, . 


the attempted defense of self-styled “moral su- 
periority” by cold wars of economic coercion 
and political bribery ends in the depravation of 
the very morality which such a “humanization 
of warfare” wants to preserve. 

As certainly as Machiavellist ethics leads to 
fascism does utopianism lead to the Communist 
system with its own and peculiar power demon- 
ism in the end. 

If from these opposed ethics the “insular” 
and the “continental” power politics have failed 
increasingly to understand each other and have 
grown apart ever since the sixteenth century, 
the same schism has occurred in the religious 
field. Luther did not believe in the perfectibility 
of human nature, which to him appeared once 
more as a “mass of perdition.” He never con- 
ceived of a Christian state but only of Christian 
princes to whom God had given the sword so 
they might defend the good and ward off evil. 
Even under the best rulers Luther sees no hope 
that wars and other mundane evils could ever be 
abolished, but then to him this is the very rea- 
son Christian man should fight the evil, though 
the battle can never end. Since all government 
is viewed as God-ordained, Lutheranism is po- 
litically passive as long as freedom of religion is 
given. Lutheranism thus is a main source for 
that “spineless subservience” to almost any 
form of government with which the Germans 
are charged foremost from the Anglo-Saxon 
side. 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries Calvinism, and 
later on its offspring, Puritanism, emerged vic- 
torious from the reformatoty struggles. Its dọc- 
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trine of an unbounded optimism stands in sharp- 
est opposition to Luther’s pessimism. Its ideal is 
the Christian state; if rulers stand in the way of 
that ideal, they are un-Christian despots who 
must be overthrown by force of arms. From the 
Calvinist battles against despots taere emerges 
the idea of democracy as the only true form of 
the Christian state. Once liberated from godless 
despotic rule, Puritanism holds, the people’s 
Christian virtues will almost automatically as- 
sert themselves. But when democracy is real- 
ized—as in the example of America—the main 
goal of the Christian state becomes the mundane 
welfare of its citizens, the unhampered pursuit 
of their happiness and acquisition of property. 
The religious ideal of liberty thereby is replaced 
by a purely humanitarian ideal. Strict Luther- 
anism, of course, must view such a goal as vain- 
glorious and hypocritical, just as pragmatical 
Calvinism must needs condemn Lutheran pas- 
sivity in the face of all kinds of even godless 
governments. 

Evaluation of the two doctrines is again left 
mostly to the reader. To this reviewer it ap- 
pears that Ritter’s message reacs in essence: 
“Lutheranism is as one-sided as is Calvinism. 
Lutheran resignation to the world as an unalter- 
able ‘devil’s tavern’ is just as wrong as Calvin- 
ism’s final surrender to the matezialism of the 
social welfare state. Religiously and—as a con- 
sequence—politically, both the ‘continental’ 
and the ‘insular’ sectors of Westen civilization 
have fallen from the high ethical level achieved 
by the Civitas Dei ideal of the Middle Ages. In- 
creasingly we have worshiped lower forms of the 
deity, more localized and more tribalized gods in 
a quasi-return to paganism. As a consequence 
the unmitigated fury of power demonism has 
been unleashed in our midst. The only possible 
salvation from this fury lies in a return to basic 
Christianity, human brotherhood under one 
universal father-God. However; it is highly 
doubtful whether such a return will come to 
pass before mankind has been castigated by a 
final discharge of the highly explesive ideologies 
whith the various nations have developed from 
the once: common ethics pool end which are 
fueling the power engines of their states.” 

As the author thus lays bare the roots of con- 
flicts within Western civilization, the inevitable 
American question presents itself: “What can 
be done about it?” Answering from the corner 
where he stands (ie., Germany), Ritter very 
rightly thinks that the intellectual effort of get- 
ting at the bottom of our ideological conflicts is 
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in itself a large step toward eventual reconcilia- 
tion. The new German school of thought, as rep- 
resented by Ritter, the two Juengers, and 
Mitcherlich, to name just a few, views as its 
most important goal the demassing of the 
masses, the regeneration of the mass units to 
individual responsibility before God and fellow- 
men. Taking a leaf from Benjamin Constant, 
who a century ago predicted that democracy 
would eventually develop into the most despotic 
of all despots, this new school warns against the 
outright grafting of American democracy upon 
the German tree because, fed by the roots of 
that tree, the shoots of democracy might easily 
bear the radical fruits of either communism or 
fascism. What it recommends instead is a return 
to the native German liberalism, born with 
Kant and Wilhelm von Humboldt—a liberał- 
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ism based not upon the eudemonist morality of 
happiness pursuit and mundane welfare but 
upon Kantian austerity and the inexorability of 
Christ’s commands. Considering the factual sit- 
uation of ruined Germany, it would appear that 
such a spiritual austerity program lends itself 
pre-eminently for moral support of that physical 
austerity program which must inevitably bur- 
den that country for a great many years. Mast 
qualified observers of postwar Germany would 
subscribe to the author’s comment that “ever 
since the downfall of the Hitler tyranny there 
has been more talk about the blessings of free- 
dom than is well. Since so far we have freedom 
programs rather than realities, there is grave 
danger that nobody will listen any more.” 


HEINRIcH HAUSER 
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chologist, who pioneered in old age counseling. 


DEGRAZIA, SEBASTIAN. The Political Community: A 
Study of Anomie. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. xx+258. $4.0c. An attempt to 
apply to current society Durkheim’s theory of 
anomie. 


EBERSON, FREDERICK, M.D. Microbes Militant: A 
“Challenge to Man. New York: Fonald Press Co., 
1948. Pp. x-+ 401. $4.50. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS Drvision. Textbooks: Their Ex- 
amination and Improvement: A Report on Inter- 
national and National Planning and Studies. 
Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, October, 
1948. Pp. 155. $1.05. 


Forman, Harrison. Changing China: A Factual Ac- 
count of China as It Was and as It Is. New York: 
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Crown Publishers, 1948. Pp. 337. $4.00. The or- 
ganization of the family, the problems of len- 
` guage, education, transportation and communi- 
cation, resources, commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture, food, ethics, and religion, with special at- 
tention to the many peoples and races of China. 


Grin, Joun Lewis, and GILLIN, Jonn Pap. 
Cultural Sociology, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. vili+-844. $5.00. A completely revised 
and reorganized edition of the authors’ earlier 
Introduction to Sociology. 


GOLDSTEIN, Naomi FRIEDMAN. The Roots of Preju- 
dice against the Negro in the United States. Boston: 
Boston University Press, 1948. Pp. ix+213. 
$2.50. A sociopsychological analysis, 


Gorros, Myron. Discharge for Cause: A Study of 
Arbitration Awards in Cases of the New York 
State Board of Mediation, 1937-1946. (Special 
Bull. No. 221.) New York: Division of Research 
and Statistics, State of New York, Department 
of Labor, 1948. Pp. vili+88. $0.70. 


HarLmay, James L., M.D. Psychosocial Medicine: 
A Study of the Sick Society. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 278. $3.50. Applies 
the concepts of psychosomatic medicine to the 
illness of communities and social groups. 


HANDLIN, Oscar and Mary F. Danger in Discord: 
Origins of Anti-Semitism in the United States. 
(“Freedom Pamphlets.”) New York: Anti-def- 
amation League of B’nai B’rith, 1948. Pp. 39. 
$0.20, 


Harsison, Freperick H., and Carr, Kine. Causes 
of industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining: A 
Case Study. Washington, D.C.: National Plan- 
ning Association, 1948. Pp. xii+63. $1.00. 


HARTMANN, EDWARD GEORGE. The Movement To 
Americanize the Immigrant. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 333. $3.25. A 
careful historical study of Americanization ef- 
forts over the last century. 


. Heny, GEORGE. The Symbol of the Faith: A Study 


of the Apostles’ Creed. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. xi-+ 173. $2.50. An interpretation of the 
Apostles’ Creed in terms both of its history and 
of modern thought. 


kd 
Hicupaucu, Irma. Family Life in West China. New 
York: Agricultural Missions, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi+ 
240. $2.00. A detailed and intimate study of fam- 
ily life in two western Chinese communities. 


HosHousre Memorrat Trust. Hobhouse Memorial 
Lectures, 1930-1940. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. $3.50. Contains the first ten lectures 
delivered in memory of L. T. Hobhouse, Martin 
White Professor of Sociology at the University 
of London, 1908-29, by distinguished scholars. 
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INTER-PROFESSIONS CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. Education 
Jor Professional Responsibility. Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Press, 1948. Pp. x-+207. Papers by repre- 
sentatives of the various professions. 


Jounson, Arvin W., and Yost, Franx H. Separa- 
tion of Church and State in ihe United Staies. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. Pp. 279. $4.50. A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s Legal Status of Church- 
State Relationships in the United States. 


Jones, Ernest, M.D. What Is Psychoanalysis? New 
York: Internationa] Universities Press, 1948. Pp. 
126. $2.00, $ 


KARPMAN, Benjamin, M.D. The Alcoholic Woman: 
Case Studies in the Psychodynamics of Alcoholism. 
Washington, D.C.: Linacre Press, 1948. Pp. 

+ x+ 241. $3.75. Case histories of women emotion- 
ally dependent on alcohol. j 


KIRK, SAMUEL À., and ERDMAN, ROBERT L. Educa- 
tion of Mentally Handicapped Children: Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. (University of Illinois 
Bull) Urbana: Bureau of Research and Service 
College of Education, 1948. Pp. 47. 


KRECH, Davin, and CRUTCHFIELD, RICHARD S. 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xv+639. $4.50. A new textbook with an inte- 
grated approach. Part I deals with basic prin- 
ciples, Part I with social processes, and Part IIT 
with applications to such problems as racial and 
industrial conflict and international tension, 


LEUBA, CLARENCE. Ethics in Sex Conduct. New 
York: Association Press, 1948. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


Lowrey, Lawson G., and SLOANE, VICTORIA (eds.) 
for the AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. Orthopsychiatry 1923-1948: Retrospect 
and Prospect. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub, 
Co., 1948. Pp. vii+623. A series of articles by 
eminent psychiatrists and social scientists. 


Lysenxo, Trorm. The Science of Biology Today. 
New York: Internationa! Publishers, 1948. Pp. 
62. $1.25. A series of papers bythe eminent Soviet 
biologist, dealing especially with genetics and 
agronomy, as seen by a strictly communistic 
theorist. 


Netson, Lowry. Can Farmers Afford To Live Bet- 
ter? An Agriculture Committee Report. (“Planning 
Pamphlets,” No. 65.) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, November, 1948. 
Pp. viii+32. $0.50. 


NIEDERLAND, Wiziiam G., M.D. Man-made Plague: 
A Primer on Neurosis. New York: Renbayle 
House, 1948. Pp. xiv-+304. $3.50. Primarily for 
the layman. ` a 


CURRENT BOOKS 


OVERSTREET, Bonarpo W. The Responsibility Is 
Ours: The Individual and Our Humon Relation- 
ships. (“Freedom Pamphlets.”} New York: Anti- 
defamation League of B’nai b’rith, 1948. Pp. 
35- $0.20. 


Pence, Owen E, (prep.). Present-Day Y.M.C.A— 
Church Relations in the United States: A Diag- 
nostic Report. New York: Association Press, 
1948. Pp. ix+ 196. 


Porrerrrerp, Austin L.; TALBERT, Rogert H.; 
and MunpHENKE, HERBERT R. Crime, Suicide, 
and Social Well-being in Your State and City. Fort 
Worth, Tex.: Stafford-Lowdon Co., 1948. Pp. 
vii+ 12r. $2.25. A statistical study with inter- 
pretations of social well-being, crime, and suicide. 


Reeves, Froyo W.; HENDERSON, Atco D.; and 
CoweEN, Purp A. Matching Needs and Facilities 
in Higher Education: A Report to the Temporary 
Commission on the Need for a State University. 
(Legislative Doc. [1948] No. 31.) Albany: Wil- 
liams Press, Inc., 1948. Pp. 126. 


Ross, ARNOLD. The Negro in America. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xvii+325. $3.75. A 
condensed edition of Gunnar Myrdal’s two-vol- 
ume work, An American Dilemma, prepared by 
one of the principal assistants on the original 
study, including facts and trends which have de- 
veloped since the publication of the original book. 


Ruesca, Jurcen, M.D., et al. Duodenal Ulcer: A 
Sociopsychological Study of Naval Enlisted Per- 
sonnel and Civilians. Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1948. Pp. vii+118. $4.00. 


Sarton, GEORGE. The Life of Science: Essays in the 
History of Civilization. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1948. Pp. 197. $3.50. A series of arti- 
cles by a renowned historian of science. 


SCHNAPPER, M. B. (ed.). The Truman Program: Ad- 
dresses and Messages by President Harry S. Tru- 
man. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1949. Pp. x+ 261. $2.96. 


SCHREIBER, S. ETTA. The German Women in the Age 
of Enlightenment: A Study in the Drama from 
Gottsched io Lessing. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. Pp. 257. $3.25. 


SECRETARIA DE EDUCACIÓN PUBLICA. Anales del In- 
stituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Vol. 
Il: 1941-1946. Mexico: Talleres Graficos de la 
editorial stylo, 1947. Pp. 472. Diverge essays and 
studies ón archeological, anthropological, and 
ethnographic aspects of Mexican groups. 


SELLIN, TuorsteN. Penal Questions in the Northern 
Countries: An Introduction to the 1946-1947 Year- 
book of the Norihern Assotiations of Criminalists. 
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Stockholm: Ivar H. Aeggstroms Boktryckeri 
A.B., 1948. Pp. 47. 


SHARP, PAUL. The Agrarian Revolt ix Western Can- 
ada. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. Pp. ix-+204. $3.00. Analyzes the western 
Canadian farmers’ movements and compares 
them with similar organizations in midwestern 
United States. 


Sxizuinc, Hucs Hitprets. Exploring Electricity: 
Man’s Unfinished Quest. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1948. Pp. vii+ 277. $3.50. A volume 
in the “Humanizing Science Series” designed to 
present in a readable fashion the history and 
present status of the study of electricity. 


Smara, T. V. Constructive Ethics wita Contemporary 
Readings. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xiv+382. $3.50. The discussion is 
organized around the following topics: ‘The 
Moral as the Right”; “The Ethical as the Good”; 
and “The Mora] Life as Synthesis.” 


SOULE, GEORGE. Introduction to Economic Science. 
New York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 154. $2.50. 
Recent discoveries and ideas resulting from the 
application of scientific methods in place of ab- 
stract principles. 


Srruix, Dirk J. A Concise History of Mathematics, 
Vol. I: The Beginnings—the Beginnings in West- 
ern Europe; Vol. II: The Seventeenth Century— 
the Nineteenth Century. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1948. Pp. Vol. I, xviii+123; Vol. 
II, 125-299. $1.50 per vol. $3.00 per set. Illus- ° 
trated with 49 portraits, drawings, and texts. 


Tart, Panir. Economics and Problems of Labor. 
New York: Stackpole & Heck, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xx+822. $5.00. A second edition of a well-known. 
text dealing comprehensively with the problems 
of labor in relation to economics. 


THOMPSON, WARREN S. Plenty of Peaple: The World’s 
Population Pressures, Problems, cnd Policies, and 
How They Concern Us. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1948. Pp. xiv-+ 281. $3.50. A revised edition. 


THORNER, MELVIN W., M.D. Psyckiatry in General 
Practice. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 
Pp. xi+659. Designed primarily to acquaint the 
internist and general practitioner with those as- 
pects of psychiatric theory and practice which are 
of constant daily concern to him. 


Tomasic, Dinko. Personality and Culture in Eastern 
European Politics. New York: George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc., 1948. Pp. 249. $3.75. An analysis 
of the factors that account for the “Balkan cock- 
pit,” making use of the concepts of psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, and history. 


Urwick, E. J. The Values of Life. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. lxv-+244. $3.50. 
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The mature reflections of an eminent social sci- 
entist on man’s ends and ideals. 


Wuetrrton, P. K. Assisted by Hore Tispate Er- 
DRIDGE and Jacos S. Srecex of the Bureau of the 
Census. Forecasts of the Population of the United 
States, 1945-1975. Washington, D.C.: United 
Statés Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 
vit irg. $0.45. 


WIENER, NORBERT. Cybernetics or Control and Com- 
munication in the Animal and the Machine. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948. Pp. 194. 


$3.00. The application of statistical mechanics 
methods to communication engineering. 


Wittems, Exito. Cunha tradicao e transicdéo em 
ume cultura rural do Brasil. São Paulo: Secretaria 
da Agricultura, 1947. Pp. 240. An intensive socio- 
logical study of rural culture in Brazil. 


Yover, DALE. Demands for Labor: Opportunities for 
Research. (Pamphlet Prepared for the Committee 
on Labor Market Research.) New York: Social 
Science Research Council, November, 1948. Pp. 
vi+ 40. $0.50. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


DICTIONARY OF 

SOCIOLOGY 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, Ed. 

“Represents a tremendous amount 
of work by a board of distin- 
guished sociologists. Will be con- 
sulted ae and ‘with profit.” 
. — John A. Fitch, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


CHINESE-RUSSIAN 


By MICHEL N. PAVLOVSKY 


For a period of over 150 years, |. 


Russia was the only power with 
permanent 


torical background is essential i in 
understanding Far Eastern prob- 
lems. i $3. Tai 


$6.00. 


RELATIONS . 


representation in - 
‘Peking. A knowledge of this his- | 


IN MODERN MARRIAGE 
-By SONYA RUTH DAS 


Discusses thoroughly and freely 
all aspects of the subject—from 


conjugal relations to property 


rights. $3.75 


A TREASURY OF 


AMERICAN SUPERSTITIONS 
By CLAUDIA DE LYS 


© “Each. page is crowded with 
- interesting fact and commentary. 


It may rightly be called a treas- 
ury.”—Library Journal. $5.00 


SERPE IDEOLOGIES | 
FELIKS GROSS, Ed. ; 
“No area of knowledge has greater 
significance today than that 
which explores the idea-systems 
ef our age. This book is a contri- 
bution to that knowledge.” 
—R. M. MacIver. $12.00 


“At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 66 


NEW YORK £6, N.Y. 


+ (Expedite Shipment by Enclosing Remittance) 





Columbia Books for Sociologists 


MOST OF THE WORLD: The Peoples of Africa, Latin America, and 
the East Today. Edited by RALPH LINTON 


Fourteen social scientists give fcsthand reports on ten regions of the world in 
which two-thirds of the world’s >eople are busily forging their own kinds of so- 
cieties, independent of both Russa and the West. 15 maps $5.50 


THE MENTALLY ILL IN AM&RICA: Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. By ALBERT DEUTSCH 


Written from a broad social view point, this history of the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill from colonial days to the present is a pioneer work by a rec- 
ognized authority. $5.50 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 4AND ITS SCHOOL 
By LORENE K. FOX 


A study of Chautauqua Bit New York, an area typical of the older farm 
communities where scientific and zechnological changes are creating serious social 
problems. King’s Crown Press. $3.25 


THE FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY AND VEBLEN’S SOCIAL 
THEORY By LOUIS SCHNEIDER 


An investigation of the relationshb between sociology and psychiatry, as dynami- 
cally exemplified in the theories o: Freud and Veblen. King’s Crown Press. $3.25 


ZULU WOMAN By REBECCA HOURWICH REYHER 


The life story of a native woman who rebelled against the system of polygamy 
under which she was forced to live: $3.00 


FATHER LAND: A Study of Autho-itarianism in the German Family, 
- By BERTRAM H. SCHAFFNER, M.D. 


Studies of individual Germans examined by the author in an AMG Information 
Control Division Screening Cente-. $3.25 


THE MOVEMENT TO AMERICANIZE THE IMMIGRANT 
By EDWARD GEORGE HARTMANN 


An important phase of American. social history of the first two decades of this 
century. Studies in History, Economics, and Pubiic Law, No. 545. $4.00 


THE CHINESE STUDENT MOVEMENT By WEN-HAN KIANG 


The role of the student in the revolutionary and evolutionary tides of China. 


King’s Crown Press. š ` $3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 





CURRENT TRENDS IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 1948 


$3.50 


The second annual series of lectures in psychology sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh. A summary of the current situation and an assessment of future developments 
in several areas of social psychology. 


The New Social Psychology 
Wayne Dennis, professor of psychology and head, department of psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

A Program Experimentation on 

Group Functioning and Group Productivity 


Ronald Lippitt, associate professor of psychology and sociology, program director of 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan. 


Cultural Diversity and World Peace 


K. T. Behanan, senior educational specialist, Trusteeship Department, 
The United Nations. 


An Approach to Social Perception 


Jerome S. Bruner, associate professor of psychology, department of social relations, 
and Leo Postman, assistant professor of psychology, department of social relations, 
Harvard University. 


Experimental Sociometry and the 


Experimental Method in Science 
J. L. Moreno, M.D., chairman, The Sociometric Institute. 


The Social Psychology of Housing 


Robert K. Merton, professor: of sociology, associate director of Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 


Communication Research and the Social Psychologist 


Paul Lazarsfeld, professor of sociology, director of Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. 


Psychological Approaches to the Prevention of War 
James G. Miller, M.D., professor of psychology and psychiatry, chairman, depart- 
ment of psychology, University of Chicago. 


The first annual series of lectures in psychology sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh and published 
in 1947 under the title, Current Trends in Psychology, is now out of print. The third anrual series of 
lectures, to be held in 1949, will have as its topic, Current Trends in Industrial Psychology. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 





A Distinguished Series of Texts 
HARPER’S SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Under the editorship of F. STUART CHAPIN 
` AMERICAN MINORITY PEOPLES: A Study in Racial and Social Con- 


fricts. By Donan YOUNG. 1932.00.02... 02000 eee eee eee ... $4.00 


- CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES. By Prrrm™ A. 
SOROKIN | 1928555 Soc ES BEEE Soviets io $4.50 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL. By Lowexz Jumuiarp Carr. 1941.... $3.75 


` EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 
By F. STUART CHAPIN. 1947.00.00. cece ee eee ee $3.00 


FAMILY AND CIVILIZATION. By Carre C. Zimmerman. 1947... $4.50 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By Ricttarp M. Macoun. 1948......... $3.00 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND: An Inquiry into the Science of 
Human Relations, By Stuart mase. 1948.0... 0000. eee eee $3.00 


SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS: An Observational Approach to Introductory 
Sociology. By LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR. 1948.0... cece eee $2.50 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION, Revised Edition. By MABEL A. ELLIOTT 
and Francis E. MERRILL. 1941.00... 00. eee eee $4.00 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND STRUCTURES: A Study in Principles of 
Sociology. By E. T. HILLER. 1947.......,......00. eR ies ne dink $4.50 


SOCIETY, CULTURE, AND PERSONALITY: Their Structure and 
Dynamics (A System of General Sociology). By Prrirm A. Soroxin. 1947 .. $5.00 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By James H. S. 
BOSSARD £1948 co... aliae trate Mkt dese bate sds Gave panera ie MANS a $4.50 
MOAT: nce aa healt te, Sra Neate odd adh fel Ste Bebe lo ate k BGA Rass, SETS ES $4.00 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Siang-Feng Ko, an adviser to the census bureau 
of China, past president of the Chinese Sociological 
Society, and a member of the departments of 
sociology at the University of Nanking and National 
Central university, reports in this issue his dis- 
coveries about the marriage customs of the tribal 
Lolo people of west China. He describes them as a 
classic instance of a cultural complex integrated 
with all other aspects of the culture and highly re- 
sistant to change. 

In “Research on the Chinese Family” Rose Hum 
Lee, assistant professor of sociology at Roosevelt 
College of Chicago, criticizes the sociological con- 
ceptions of the Chinese family as unrealistic and 
oblivious to deviations and current trends. The 
situation is righting itself, she thinks, since, while 
descriptions of the Chinese family have hitherto 
been made entirely by Western observers, they are 
now being produced by Chinese sociologists, who 
see it in its proper cultural context. 

In “Leisure Activities and the Socioeconomic 
Status of Children” three social scientists at the 
University of Chicago report differences in the 
hobbies and recreation of children according to 
social class. They find that children who deviate 
from the leisure activities typical of their class are 
learning other cultural ways that prepare them for 
class mobility. The authors are Margherita Mac- 
donald, research assistant; Carson McGuire, of 
the Committee on Human Development; and 
Robert J. Havighurst, secretary of the committee 
and professor of education. 

Paul Glick is family analyst in the Population 
Division of the Bureau of the Census. He is at 
present engaged in a study of data on remarriage 
and the. duration of marriage, widowhood, and 
divorce by social and economic level. In “Family 
Life and Full Employment,” in this issue, he reports 
on the housing of married couples, the employment 
of married women, and family income under cur- 
rent conditions. - 

That marriage in American society is largely 
endogamous within the occupational classes is a 
fact established by Richard Centers in “Marital 
Selection and Occupational Strata.” The author, 
assistant professor of psychology at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, has published a num- 
ber of articles on class relations and ideologies. 


Harvey J. Locke, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Southern California, and Muriel 
Mackeprang, a graduate student in the department, 
contribute to this issue “Marital Adjustment and 
the Employed Wife.” Glick’s statement (above) 
that there are now more married women than single 
in employment gives importance’ to their finding 
that the wife’s employment appears to play no role 
in marital adjustment. 


The possible effect which nonparticipants might 
have had upon a survey is always the subject of 
speculation among investigators. In “Volunteer 
Subjects as a Source of Sampling Bias,” Paul 
Wallin, professor in the department of sftiology and 
anthropology, Stanford University, compares the 
nonparticipating population, in a study of the pre- 
dictability of success in marriage, with the com- 
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MARRIAGE AMONG THE INDEPENDENT LOLOS OF WESTERN CHINA 


SIANG-FENG KO 


ABSTRACT 


The isolated tribal Lolo people of western China maintain marriage customs peculiar to themselves. 
The structure of their feudal, slaveholding society, their endogamy, and all aspects of their marriage prac- 
tices combine to make a highly consistent cultural situation, which shows, as yet, no evidence of social 


change. 
I 


The present study is based on expeditions 


~ made in 1939 and 1940 to the so-called 


“Lolo country.” China has for centuries 
been a melting pot of many races or tribes 
inside and outside her borders, among them 
the Lolo people, who call themselves 
“Nosu.” The Lolos living in the mountain- 
ous region, the Liang-shan or ‘Cool Moun- 
tains” of southwestern China, however, 
have hardly been acculturated or Sinicized. 
They have been conquered from time to 
time by the government troops, since 
Chu-keh Liang’s conquest (A.D. 225-26), as 
related in Chinese history as well as in Lolo 


legends; but, as soon as Chinese military. 


force was relaxed, they revolted. Their sub- 
jugation never lasted long. They always 
claimed that they had not yet been really 
conquered, and actually they have submit- 
ted only once in a while in name to the Chi- 
nese political regime. They even come down 
from their mountains, year in and year out, 
to capture the common people, most of 
whom are peaceful peasants, of the districts 
surrounding the mountains, by surprise 


strategy. These poor people, once captured, 


are made slaves, treated as chattels, bought 
and sold as merchandise, and sometimes 


tortured as beasts. The Lolos are nicknamed.. | 


“Black-bones” and the captured slaves, 
“White-bones.” The Lolos are characteris- 
tically robbers and murderers and proclaim 
themselves born rulers and urconquerable. 
For this reason they have been labeled “In- 
dependent Lolos,” and nicknamed the “Iron 
Peas,” i.e., the indigestible element, of the 
Chinese people. 

A study of the Lolos entails many diffi- 
culties. First, the Chinese have been and are 
now often looked upon by them as enemies 
or at least as unfriendly people. Second, they 
are suspicious, and their confidence is very 
hard to secure. Third, it is sometimes impos- 
sible to reach their dwellings on the steep 
mountains and cliffs. They believe that 
roads threaten their safety, and they have 
destroyed any roads that the government 
has built and thus intentional_y made their 
whereabouts more or less inaccessible. Final- 
ly, they are likely to rob, murder, or capture 
and enslave a stranger. In 19c9 a Britisher, 


` Mr. Donald Burk, having taken a group of 


interpreters and coolies or porters into the 
mountains to make a study of these people, 
was slain and his followers enslaved. Troops 
were then sent in to punish the Lolos, wha 
merely handed over a few slaves, who might 
have been innocent, for execution, while 
some of the leading Black Lolos, who*were 
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the real criminals, fled to the jungle lard 
among the deep mountains. A few years 
later they killed a French priest at Chao 
Ten Ping in the mountains. 

The first place I chose for study was a 
village in the mountains near the O-Pien 
district, about twenty miles away from the 
site of the city. This village was selected be- 
cause it represents a typical pattern: a Black 
Lolo lives as a feudal lord, surrounded by 
his serfs and slaves, who dwell on his land in 
the vicinity of his house. The second visit 
was made in the Ma-Pien district to some of 
the serfs’ homes to get supplementary infor- 
mation. These places were chosen after con- 
sultation with the district magistrates and 
their secretaries and one or two traders. The 
Lolos, lacking salt, cotton, and cloth, obtain 
these goods from traveling merchants, to 
whom they give hides, drugs, and other 
products. Once in a while, however, even a 
merchant is captured and sold as a slave; 
but certain influential merchants are never 
molested, for they are leaders of secret soci- 
eties in the district and have a group of fol- 
lowers consisting of gangsters, racketeers, 
policemen, and soldiers, as well as common 
people. Not only do these societies have 
* power over the local officials, but the Lolos 
solicit their good will, lest they retaliate for 
an injury done a trader by molesting the 
Lolos, who sometimes come to the city or 
district market to do business or to have a 
good time. 

My field party consists of a student as- 
sistant and, as interpreter, an influential 
merchant and one of the first-rank (Ren 
rank) leaders of the secret society of the 
_O-Pien district. The interpreter, who knew 
the Black Lolo well, was asked to take him 
a message first (in this region, of course, 
there is no post office, nor can the Lolos 
read). It was sent to some of the Lolos who 
knew both parties; as it happened, they hac. 
just arrived in the city to do some business. 
The message was that a Chinese scholar and 
his secretary known and backed by the 
Central government at Chunking, the war- 
time gapital, would make a friendly call. At 
that time the Lolos had some confidence in 
our central government but not in the local 
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. government. Salt, cloth, needles, threads, 
and some ordinary medicines were brought 
tc be used as gifts to the Black Lolo and his 
family members and other informants. 

The mountain is high and steep. Roads 
are narrow, and some places are practically 
devoid of any passable trail. The distance is 
about twenty miles. The house of the Black 
Lolo was built among steep mountains, 
somewhat above other houses, which were 
scattered on the lower levels of the slope. 
We were introduced to the Black Lolo by 
the interpreter and presented him gifts. We 
were warmly accepted and accommodated 
in his home for some weeks. Through his 
help, I secured most of my data. Later the 
interpreter hinted that for safety’s as well as 
health’s sake we would have to leave. Our 
firdings were not complete, but, scanty as 
these were, they were secured by running 
the risk of being either murdered or en- 
slaved. 

The present account is based partly on 
my own observation and interviews and 
partly on the findings of my colleagues, 
Professors I. T. Hsu and C. S. Ma, and 
other scholars, Professors Tseng Chao-lun, 
Y. H. Lin, Chang Long-ching, and Lin 
Kwan-tien. We obtained most of our own 
data as nonparticipant observers. 

Before analyzing their marriage system, 
let us first consider some of the basic factors. 


I. ENVIRONMENT 


Most of the Lolos live in and near the 
mcuntainous region of southwestern China, 
where the provinces of Szechwan, Yiinnan, 
and Sikang meet. A great portion of the 
Lolos have been acculturated one way or 
another through imitation and intermar- . 
riage with the Chinese and neighboring 
tribes during the past centuries. And some 
of them now do not even claim to be Lolos. 
It is only those Lolos who live in the moun- 
tainous region, the so-called “Ligna-shan”’ 
or ‘‘Cool Mountains,” where temperature is 
always lower than in the plains near by, who 
concern us. This group has avoided subjuga- 
tion by, or co-operation with, the Chinese. 

The Cool Mountains region consists of 
three parts: (x) the Ta Liang Shan, or the 
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Major Cool Mountains, which is their prin- 
cipal habitat; (2) the Siao Liang Shan, or the 
Minor Cool Mountains; and (3) the sur- 
rounding districts: Lui-Po, Ma-Pien, 
O-Pien, and Ping-Shan of the Province of 
Szechwan; Yueh-Hsi, Hsi-Chang, Chao- 
Choh, Hwei-Li, Mien-Lin, Ning-Nan, 
Liang-Yen, and Kiu-Long of the Province 
of Sikang; and Yong-Shan, Chao-Tong, and 
one or two others of the Province of Yiinnan. 
The region occupied by the Independent 
Lolos is chiefly the Major and the Minor 
Cool Mountains. The dividing line between 
the two is the Hwang Mao Kan or the Yel- 
low Grass Ridge. The Major Cool Moun- 
tains, which are higher and situated on the 
western side, are occupied mostly by the 
Black Lolos; and the Minor Cool Moun- 
tains, which are lower and situated on the 
eastern side, are occupied mostly by the 
White Lolos. Although some Black Lolos 
live in the Minor Cool Mountains, they al- 
ways move to the Major Cool Mountains, 
where it is much pleasanter during the 
summer months. The whole region extends 
from the O-Pien district on the north to the 
Ching Sa Chiang, or the Gold Sand River, 
on the south, a distance of about three hun- 
dred miles, and from the Lui-Po district on 
the east to the Chao-Choh district on the 
west, a distance of about two hundred miles 
—altogether about sixty thousand square 
miles. Although this region is filled with 
mountains, the altitudes of the different 
parts vary from three hundred to four thou- 
sand meters in height. And the temperature 
and rainfall, too, vary from place to place 
and from season to season. In some places, 
rice is plarited; but in most places oats, rye, 
corn, and potatoes are grown. Other areas 
are pasture for raising sheép, goats, horses, 
cows, and the like. In short, the chief sub- 
sistence is agricultural-pastoral, but -the 
produce in the mountainous region is al- 
ways limited, and food is often gcarce. 


2, RACE AND POPULATION 


Little is known about the origin of the 
Black Lolos, as they call themselves. Ac- 
cording to legends, theré are two origins: one 
is that these people immigrated from some 
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place between Tibet and Burma and the 
other that their ancestors were the natives, 
or aborigines, of this region and of the sur- 
rounding territory and that they were grad- 
ually pushed back into the mountains by the 
neighboring people, who had a higher cul- 
ture and were more numerous. These two 
explanations are not necessarily contradic- 
tory, for the aborigines of most places origi- 
nally came from somewhere else, human 
migrations having been universal in past 
ages. 

The physical characteristics of the Lolo 
are not known because no complete meas- 
urements have been made. Our observations 
show that the head is more dolichocephalic 
than mesocephalic; the body type is more or 
less tall and slender; the skin color is deep, 
darkish yellow; the hair is black but 
straight. There is little body hair; no mous- 
taches or beards were seen because the few 
men who do have facial hair pick the hairs 
out during their leisure hours; eye color is 
yellowish-black, and there is no inner’ or 
epicanthic fold on the upper eyelid. In short, 
the Black Lolos differ from the common 
Chinese type, whereas the White Lolos are 
quite similar to it. 

The Black or true Lolos form the ruling 
group or class, though they constitute only 
about one-tenth the whole pcpulation. The 
majority of the population arz the so-called 
“White Lolos.” The latter are the slaves and 
serf-tenants, forming the ruled class. Ac- 
cording to the data* secured and estimated 
by Chang Long-ching and his colleagues, 
there are 2,225 Black Lolo families and 
14,733 White Lolo families cn the eastern 
part of the Cool Mountains region. The 
western part probably has about the same 
proportion. This means roughly that the 
Black Lolo families number around 4,500 
and the White Lolo families around 30,000. 
According to the data? secured by Ren 


«Chang Long-ching and Others, An Investiga- 
tion of the Lui-Po, Ma-Pien, Ping-Shan, and O-Pien 
Districts—a Repor .(Nanking, China: Academia 
Sinica, 1934), chap. ii. 

2 Ren Chen-tong, “A Study of the Rural cono- 
my of the Lolo,” Reconstruction Weekly (in Chinese), 
VTI, No, 13, 9. 
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Chen-tong, an agricultural economist and 
one of the experts of the frontier-develop- 
ment work in China, the average size of the 
Black Lolo families is 5.30, and each has an 
average of ro slaves, while the average size 
of the White Lolo families is 6.34. Thus, in 
this region the Black Lolos number 23,850. 
the slaves, 45,000, and the White Lolos, 
190,200: the total population being around 
258,350. The proportion between the Black 
Lolcs and their serf-tenants and slaves is 
about 1 to ro ora little less. The Black Lolos 
are taller, tougher, or stronger and more 
energetic than the White Lolos. Their tem- 
perament is sober and serious. When fight- 
ing, they are always daring and brave, and 
they fight in the front. They fight to the 
death if their pride is in any way offended. 
Their chief trouble, however, is covetous- 
ness, which has led to their pillaging, mur- 
dering, and fighting among themselves. 


3. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Lolo society is hierarchical. The 
Black Lolos form the highest stratum. The 
White Lolos, or the more liberated slaves, 
who have become serf-tenants, together 
with the slaves serving in the Black Lolos’ 
households, form the next stratum. The 
White Lolos may also buy or capture other 
slaves, who form the lowest stratum and are 
called the ‘‘third-class slaves.” 

The origin of the White Lolos is obscure, 
but undoubtedly they include the descend- 
ants of some conquered peoples of other 
tribes as well as some Chinese, the latter, 
perhaps, constituting the great majority. 
The procedure of slave-taking is amazingly 
cruel. The Black Lolos suddenly come down 
from the mountains to attack the near-by 
villages during the night, carrying away 
loot and making slaves of the members” of 
the families. The buildings are sometimes 
burned. When the captives are brought to 
the mountains, they are usually sold to other 
parts of the region as slaves. The captive 
family is usually broken up. The father may 
be so_d to the east, the mother to the west, 
a soy to the north, and a daughter to the 
south. The older folks and weaklings are 
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sold at lew prices, but the able adults, being 
better laborers, bring higher prices—the 
prices vary from ten to hundreds of silver 
taels. The babies and small children may be 
kept with their mothers for some time, but, 
as soon as they grow up, they also are sepa-. 
rated and sold to other households. When a 
captive is bought by another Black Lolo, 
who becomes the captive’s new lord or mas- 
ter, the slave is forced by torture to follow 
the Lolo’s way of living. They have poor 
food and clothing, no shoes, speak the Lolo 
language, and work hard, tilling the land, 
looking after sheep, housekeeping, cooking, 
and the like. To avoid death, they must be 
submissive and accept the Lolo culture. And 
after one or two generations, their descend- 
ants regard themselves as Lolos. After some 
years of faithful service, a Black Lolo may 
let capable slaves manage his household af- 
fairs or be his chief servants. He may also 
choose a slave girl from his own household or 
elsewhere to be the spouse of his manager. 
But the slave couple and their children are 
still looked upon as his property. Sometimes 
the chief servant and other slaves in the 
household may gain the favor of their mas- 
ter, who allows them to rent some pieces of 
farm land from him, where they start a new 
home. Because their status is similar partly 
to that of tenants and partly to that of 
serfs, I call them “‘serf-tenants.” In terms of 
mutual rights or claims and obligations, the 
relationship is similar in part to that be- 
tween landlords and tenants and in part to 
that between feudal lords and serfs. Even 
though some of these seri-tenants gradually 
become wealthy, independent, or liberated, 
they are still considered to be the lord’s sub- 
jects or Peh-Sin. The more subjects, serf- 
tenants, and slaves a man has, the more in- 
fluential he is. The most influential persons 
are usually regarded by the Lolo as chiefs, 
or Tu-Si. The Chinese central government 
sometimes gives them official titles in order 
to effect an indirect rule over these people. 
Generally speaking, the obligation of these 
Black chiefs and Black Lolos toward their 
subjects, serf-tenants, and slaves is to insure 
their safety, to adjust disputes among them, 
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and the like. On the other hand, the obliga- 
tion of the ruled class, especially the serf- 
tenants, is to pay a certain amount of the 
grain they produce on the master’s land, to 
help the master in agricultural work, to send 
him gifts at births, deaths, and on other 
occasions, and to fight as his soldiers when 
war is waged with other clans. As the White 
Lolos may also become wealthy by working 
hard, saving, and capturing slaves them- 
selves, they can also buy land and slaves of 
their own. And either by doing extra work 
for their master or by paying a certain 
amount of ransom, they can be liberated and 
thus become his ‘“‘subjects.’’ The slaves of 
the serf-tenants and the subjects are called 
the “third-class Whites.” But no matter how 
the Whites are differentiated, a White Lolo 
is always a White Lolo, a member of a sub- 
ordinate group. While each has his own 
master or lord, all the other Black Lolos in 
the region help keep an eye on him. Diagram 
A gives a picture of their relations. 
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II 
Marriage among the Lolos is much more 
than a personal matter. © 


The status of females is not lower than 
that of the males, although the family sys- 
tem is of a patriarchal type. This is shown 
by several facts. First, there is no infanticide 


of girls; both sexes are highly and equally 
prized. Second, both boys and girls have 
certain sexual freedom, except that the 
taboos against marriage and sexual relations 
between the Blacks and the Whites must be 
observed by everyone. Third, the wife or 
daughter of a Black chief, or Tu-Si, can in- 
herit chieftainship if the chief is without a 
son. Fourth, women are allowed to attend 
religious ceremonies just as mn are. And, 
finally, a woman, especially a bride, can 
usually stop or mediate a feud between two 
clans or lineages. When a war is imminent or 
has already started, a married woman may 
come forth to stand between the combatants 
and ask them not to fight but to come to- 
gether to discuss peace terms. If it happens 
that one party does not want zo stop fight- 
ing, the woman will regard it as so great an 
insult to her that she may commit suicide by. 
dashing to the cliff and jumping off. In this 
event the clans of her husband, her parents, 
her mother’s mother, her aunts and uncles, 
and so on will join the fight against the party 
which refused to stop the war. 


I. PRENUPTIAL PERIOD 


Both boys and girls have free social inter- 
course with one another, and after puberty 
they have a certain sexual freedom. Outside 
the homes, in the forests, on the grassland 
under the moonlight, there is plenty of space 
and opportunity for love trysts. Music is 
played with flutelike instruments and moon- 
shaped mandolins. Love songs, some of them 
very beautiful, are sung. 


2. NUPTIAL PERICD 


a) When to marry—When children reach 
puberty, their engagement and marriage are 
arranged. The earliest age for marriage is 
generally thirteen to fifteen, but most mar- 
riages occur between fifteen and twenty-one. 
My colleague, I. T. Hsu, found that, in a 
majority of cases, the wives were a little 
older than the husbands, next in frequency 
were husbands who were older than their 
wives, and last were cases where both 
spouses were of the same age. The couple 
however, does not necessarily begin fo live 
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together at marriage. In most cases it is just 
a formality to start a matrimonial relation. 
Marriage is preceded by engagement. The 
time of marriage is usually decided by the 
sorcerer, or the Pi-mo. Some Lolos marry 
quite early, even at the age of four or five 
‘years. Others may not marry until after 
twenty if the Pi-mo has divined that it 
would be dangerous to do so sooner. 

b) Whom to marry,—Although the young- 
sters have some sexual freedom, they are not 
free to marry for love only, that is, lovers do 
not always become spouses. Instances have 
been cited of young lovers, who, being pro- 
hibited from marrying by the mores or other 
causes, went hand in hand to the top of a 
cliff and jumped off together. When I went 
to O-Pien, people told me that near a cliff 
called Red Flower Cliff such a suicide had 
recently occurred. 

The choice of a spouse has various limita- 
tions. First, the Lolos practice caste or class 
endogamy; that is, the Black Lolos marry 
only other Black Lolos. And the Ty-Si’s 
children marry only children of Tu-Si’s. 
Marriage between inferior and superior 
classes within the same caste is sometimes 
allowed by special arrangements, as when 
more betrothal money and gifts are paid as 
compensation. White Lolos marry only 
among themselves and sometimes with the 
chief servants of the Black master’s house- 
hold. But intermarriage or sexual relations 
between the Whites and the Blacks is strict- 
ly prohibited. In the case of marriage or 
adultery between a Black male and a White 
female, both parties would be seriously 
punished and children born to them might 
“be put to death. If such a thing is discovered 
between a White male and a Black female, 
the offenders are always put to death. The 
Black Lolos are aware of the fact that en- 
dogamy actually strengthens their solidarity 
as the ruling group. Endogamy furthers so- 
cial integration of this ruling group, and it 
effects social segregation between it and that 
of the Whites, whose destiny it is to toil and 
to be governed. Moreover, the Lolos do not 
wish to marry the Chinese and other for- 
eigneys. Nor do the latter like to marry the 
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Lolos, as the Lolos never even take baths. 
The Black Lolos told me that to their mind, 
“cows are always cows, buffaloes are always 
buffaloes. These should not and cannot be 
mixed.” The Black Lolos’ tradition of re- 
fusing to intermarry with other people has 
existed ever since this people has been 
known to us, and they are very reluctant to 
change even at the present time. This is one 
of the main reasons why their acculturation 
or Sinicization is so slow. f 

Second, the Lolos have a patrilineal kin- 
ship system which is exogamous when the 
lineage is small and its members are closely 
related. When the lineage has been enlarged, 
divided, and subdivided for some genera- 
tions, endogamy is allowed. Endogamy 
functions to reintegrate lineages which have 
become subdivided and widely scattered. 
Marriage is more an affair between two 
families, even between two lineages, than 
one of personal concern. It establishes a 
close relationship with the wife’s lineage and 
family. Whenever war takes place, the hus- 
band’s lineage can usually persuade the 
wife’s lineage to become an ally on account 
of the conjugal relation. For this reason, 
marriage into a powerful or influential fami- 
ly is highly preferred. The daughters of such 
influential families bring a much higher 
bride price, and most people are willing to 
pay it. 

Third, within these limits, there is always 
preferential mating, that is, marriage be- 
tween cross-cousins but never between 
parallel cousins. In China, not only cross- 
cousins but also parallel cousins on the 
maternal side may marry, while parallel 
cousins on the paternal side, or children of 
the brothers and even cousins bearing the 
same surname, should not marry. I asked 
them, as a Chinese: “We do not understand 
why the children of two sisters cannot in- ' 
termarry since they have different family 
names.” They said they did not understand 
the Chinese practice and asked why, if the 
children of two brothers may not marry, it 
should be different with the children of two 
sisters. And I told them that, biologically 
speaking, their viewpoint is not necessarily 
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wrong. Preferential mating is, moreover, 
strictly practiced here. Parents should give 
their daughter’s cross-cousin’s parents the 
first chance to ask for her hand before con- 
sidering other proposals. If the boy’s parents 
do not approve of the marriage, her parents 
may then give their consent to some other 
suitor. If the parents of the daughter fail to 
consult them, the boy—or the daughter’s 
- cross-cousin—and his family may later ask 
for compensation if she is already married 
or insist that an engagement already made 
be broken so that the cross-cousins may 
marry. This practice would unite and re- 
unite the two lineages or two families from 
time to time; the integrated relation among 
them is thus aimed at and secured. 

c) How to marry.—There is always a peri- 
od of engagement preceding the marriage. 
When marriage is contemplated, a friend or 
acquaintance, usually the chief servant or 
manager, will volunteer to act as a match- 
maker or go-between to suggest to and nego- 
tiate between the two families. This is not 
to say that many engagements are not pre- 
viously agreed upon by the parents, who 
know each other and who ask someone to 
act asa matchmaker mainly in order to fulfil 
the formality. An age-old Chinese practice 
is stated in an old saying: “How to get a 
wife? Well, you must find a matchmaker! 
Just as to chop a tree, you need to have an 
ax.”3 This is one of the customs that the 
© Lolos had adopted and still maintain. 

Ordinarily, in arranging a betrothal the 
matchmaker first asks the parents of the 
boy whether they would like his help in ap- 
proaching the family of the girl in which he 
is interested. If they agree, the matchmaker 
then informs the girl’s parents that a match 
is desired. He always describes the good 
features of each party to the other: the beau- 
ty of the girl, the ability of the boy, and the 
wealth and influence of the families. Before 
consenting, the girl’s parents have a Pi-mo, 
or sorcerer, compare the two youngsters’ 
horoscopes so as to know whether they will 
be inimical to each other if they marry. If 


3A phrase borrowed from a couplet of the an- 
cient Chinese Book of Poetry: 
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the horoscopes are satisfactory, the match- 
maker discusses and arranges the betrothal 
money which the boy’s parents are to pay. 
Several visits to each family are usually re- 
quired to reach an agreement on the amount 
and the instalments. The amount varies 
with the status of the girl’s family. For a 
daughter’ of a Black chief, the amount is 
from 600 to 1,000 taels of silver (the value 
of a tael of silver is little less than the 
American dollar now) ; for an orcinary Black 
Lolo, from 300 to 500 taels of silver; and for 


_a White Lolo, 100 taels of silver or less, This 


payment is, however, not necessarily a pur- 
chasing price, because when the girl is ready 
to set up a new home with her husband after 
marriage her parents usually give her a 
trousseau or dowry, including money, cloth- 
ing, cattle, and sometimes slav2s and land. 
As soon as mutual consent has been secured, 
the boy’s family will have a pig killed and 
wine fetched. The matchmaker and the par- 
ents or brothers of the girl are invited to 
join this happy gathering, drinking and eat- _ 
ing pork together. The next day, the girl’s 
parents invite the matchmaker to have a 
drink. At this time the matchmaker takes 
one or two pieces of silver from the boy’s 
parents to the girl’s parents as the first pay- 
ment of the betrothal money. Part of the 
betrothal money may be paid in the form of 
weapons, clothing, or cattle, but at least one- 
third to one-half should be paid in silver. 
The boy’s family is glad to pay in goods be- 
cause it can place a higher value on them 
than their actual cost—for instance, a piece 
of cloth worth x tael of silver will be counted 
as 1} taels of silver. A family’s ability to 
make the payments depends a good deal on, 
luck, and, if it cannot easily pay, instal- 
ments may be arranged. As scon as 50 per 
cerft of the sum is paid, marriage may take 
place. Ordinarily, payments continue for 
some time after marriage. , 

For those who cannot afford to pay the 
agreed betrothal money, there are some- . 
times other ways out. If the young couple 
are already lovers, an elopement may be ar- 


- ranged. Or the girl may be abducted by the 


boy’s relatives, for example, by his brothers 
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and uncles or even by his serf-tenants or 
slaves. In this case, marriage being a fait ac- 
compli, negotiations are carried on to ar- 
range a reduction of the payment. Abduc- 
tior. is practiced by both the Black Lolos 
and the White Lolos, and it is similar to the 
custom of peasants-in a few places in China, 
a survival, perhaps, of some ancient practice 
of marriage by capture. 

d) Marriage ritual—After the engage- 
ment and when more than half the betrothal 
money is paid up, a date can be chosen for 
marriage. For various reasons marriage may 
be postponed several years. The date is 
usually chosen by the boy’s family, after it 
has asked a Pi-mo, or sorcerer, to ascertain 
whether the date will be inimical to the 
parents and to the young couple. If the year 
is found to be unpropitious, the marriage is 
postponed for two years, because they 
usually marry at an age of odd years; if one 
could not, for instance, marry at fifteen, 
then he should wait until he is seventeen. 
However, in case they must get married for 
som2 compelling reason, they can do so 
safely if, ona certain day, the bride wears a 
straw suit and sits in a newly built tent 
outside the bridegroom’s house during the 
whole night to observe the moon and stars, 
finally entering the bridegroom’s house just 
before dawn. 

As soon as the marriage date is settled, 
preparations begin. They make new suits: 
they buy jewelry or ornaments, such es 
bracelets, rings, and the like; they accumu- 
late money and goods for the celebration; 
etc. I had the chance to attend a wedding 
when my assistant, my interpreter, and I 
were taken as guests by my host to a bride’s 
home so that we might watch the ceremony. 

We arrived at the scene of the wedding 
about three o’clock in the afternoon and 
found about nine to eleven men (usually the 
number is odd), who had been chosen and 
sent over by the bridegroom’s parents. Most 
of them were Whites, serf-tenants and sub- 
jects of the bridegroom’s family. Usually 
such a delegation consists of strong men. 
These men could not enter the bride’s house 
at fitst, because a group of girls, including 
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the bride’s aunts, sisters, and girl friends and 
the daughters of slaves and neighbors, tried 
to stop them. The women had placed water 
in barrels before the door, and, as the men 
tried to get in, they poured water on them 
with bowls. Most of these men were soaked, 
but as soon as the water was used up, they 
rushed in. The girls next tried to stop them 
with their hands, which they had coated 
with soot from the iron cooking pot and 
rubbed on each man’s face. The girls also 
playfully beat them. 

After wine was served, the men, including 
the bride’s brothers, uncles, cousins, and 
some slaves and serf-tenants, accompanied 
the visitors to a near-by open space, where 
they played games. These included tests of 
strength or wrestling between individuals 
from each side. First, two children held each 
other’s shoulders, each trying to throw the 
other down on the ground. After the chil- 
dren had wrestled, each side sent adult rep- 
resentatives, one after another, to wrestle. 
When this was finished, it was becoming 
dark, and we all went into the house. 

All the men, but no women, seated them- 
selves around the fireplace which was in the 
middle of the room. As a guest of honor, I 
sat in the middle on the guests’ side against 
the wall.. My Black host, my assistant, and 
my interpreter sat on each side of me. A big 
iron pot for cooking bean-curd soup hung in 
the fireplace. (In other families, sometimes 
a present of a pig and wine was carried to the 
bride’s house by the men sent from the 
bridegroom’s house, to be consumed during 
this occasion.) Corn wine from a barrel was 
served in a bowl of Chinese pottery. I was 
asked to drink first, after which the same 
bowl was passed around to each member of 
the group, who took a mouthful.4 As they 
chatted about this and that, soup was 
served. Drinking continued, and couples got 
up to dance—always a man with a man ora 

4 We may note that in ancient China we also 
had this practice, the so-called “passing of a cup.” 
The term still exists in Chinese literature, but the 
practice has vanished. Here we find another instance 
of a lost cultural trait that may still be found in 


the “wild” or backward region, as often stated by 
the Chinese scholars. . 
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girl with a girl. They sang while dancing. 

The bride meanwhile remained concealed 
in the inside room. After midnight, she 
dressed in new clothes and put on jewelry, 
helped by her sisters, aunts, or other girl 
friends. I’ presented her with two Chinese- 
made silver rings, which were very much 
appreciated. It was now near daybreak. The 
bride knelt down before her parents to weep 
and to bid goodbye tothem and her relatives. 
Everybody felt quite sad, many persons 
weeping, because she was to leave her family 
to become a member of another and strange 
household, where her future happiness was 
uncertain. Finally, the bride, weeping still 
more bitterly, was led out of the room by her 
family and given to the bridegroom’s men, 
who placed her on a horse (or sometimes on 
the back of a strong man) to be carried to 
the bridegroom’s home. 

I was told subsequently that when the 
bride arrived at the bridegroom’s house, she 
was first seated on the ground in a newly 
built tent outside the house. As long as she 
had remained unmarried, she had only one 
queue. Now that she was married, her hair 
had to be done with two queues, which sig- 
nify a married woman. This redressing is 
usually the job of the bridegroom’s sisters. 
A man then carried. the bride on his back to 
the bedroom of the new couple. Outside the 
room the relatives and guests sat around the 
fireplace, dining and wining. The bride- 
groom was busy serving or looking after 
them. 

As a general practice, the bride slept with 
her own maids (usually the Black Lolos or 
the wealthy White Lolos sent maids with 
their daughter to stay with her) and not 
with the bridegroom on her wedding night. 
He slept elsewhere. Marriage at first is 
therefore more a formality than an actual 
mating. The next morning, the bride’s 
brothers, cousins, and other men, who had 
accompanied her the night before, were sent 
back home. One of them, usually,her broth- 
er, was given a horse and some silver by the 
bridegroom’s father as a gift or as traveling 
expenses. The bride’s sisters and maids 
stayed with her. After three or four days 


the bride also went home with her sisters 
and maids. So far, the bridegroom had had 
no intimate contact with his bride. 


3. POSTNUPTIAL PERIOD AND THE 
‘SIOME-SITTING” CUSTOM 


After the bride returned home, she was 
still allowed sexual freedom for a time. She 
could have social and sexual relations with 
any. boy she liked, including her cross- 
cousins and neighbors. Her parents did not 
interfere with her or even disapprove of her 
remaining away at some unknown place 
overnight. Usually she returned home car- 
rying some fuel, such as grass and wood, as 
if to show that she had been out for this pur- 
pose. The boys always tried their best to get 
the bride’s love, and the champion was al- 
ways envied. Consequently, bitter struggles 
among the boys were unavoidable. The hus- 
band, too, might come to try to seduce his 
wife, but he usually had a hard job to get 
her. The husband, though ultimately en- 
titled to have her for intimate relations, was 
usually rejected at first. He generally used 
force to seize his wife, who tried to defend 
herself, pushing him away. In this struggle, 
the husband might succeed the first time, or 
he might be defeated several times and 
carry scratches on his face or his body before 
he finally won her. The explanation given 
for this struggle is that the man wants to 
show off his strength and courage, and the 
woman wants to prove her chaszity. It seems 
that all this is done in a dramatic way. Once 
he has won her love, the husband may visit 
his wife often. This “home-sitting” usually 
lasts from one to two years. 

As soon as the wife becomes pregnant, 
she will be asked to go to the home of her 
husband. There is a celebration which is 
even more pleasant than the matrimonial 
ritual, because the Lolos regazd pregnancy 
as a blessing, worthy of congratulation. The 
husband’s parents give the new couple some 
land, slaves, and a place to build their own 
house. The wife’s parents send their daugh- 
ter’s trousseau to her, and a new homie is 
thus started. 

If the bride does not become pregaant, 
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she may stay or “sit” in her own parents’ 
home for years. And sometimes, if the wife 
has become too lax sexually or if the hus- 
band gets another mistress, the marriage is 
dissolved, or a divorce takes place. If it is the 
fault of the husband, the betrothal money 
will not be refunded; if it is the fault of the 
wife, the whole or a part of the betrotkal 
money will be refunded. Actually, divorce is 
rare in this society. As to the loose sexual 
relations, it is not so much that the Lolos 
have a lax standard as that they want the 
women to have more chances to become 
pregnant. Of course, the husband does not 
know whether the first-born child is really 
his. The Lolos usually have more affection 
for their youngest son and give him more 
property. Perhaps this is because his pater- 
nity is known. However, as soon as a child 
is korn to the couple, the new home is 
started, for childbearing and child-rearing 
make the family tie permanent. 


4. MONOGAMY, POLYGYNY, AND 
REMARRIAGE 


Most Lolo men practice monogamy be- 
cause they are financially unable to support 
more than one wife or a large number of 
children and because they cannot afford to 
pay the considerable amount of the betroth- 
al money more than once. However, some 
Lolos may take plural wives because the 
first wife has had no children for many years 
or because the man is wealthy enough or be- 
cause, by marrying an additional wife, he 
may be united with and obtain help from a 
certain influential lineage. The second wife 
is nct regarded as or called a concubine but 
is treated as an equal of the first wife. Plural 
wives call each other “sister.” This does not 
mean, however, that the first wife is nct 
jealcus or that her parents are happy about 
the matter. Therefore, before a man takes a 
second wife, he should obtain the consent cf 
his first wife and her parents and placate 
them with gifts, such as gold, silver, cloth, 
and cattle. If the wives are going to live 
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separately, the first wife must be given a 
larger share of his property. 

When a wife dies, the widower will re- 
marry if he can afford to. He usually marries 
an unmarried sister or aunt of his wife, be- 
cause, in this way, he can get some compen- 
sation. If he marries another girl, he might 
get back a part of the betrothal money from 
his first wife’s parents. On the other hand, 
if the husband dies, the widow’s remarriage 
is mostly determined by the members of the 
husband’s family, if she is still young or has 
only young children with property. Usually, 
she is obliged to marry her husband’s 
brother or cousin or other male relative, 
such as an uncle, regardless of generation, 
because a married woman is regarded as a 
source of wealth to the family. Her betroth- 
al money, her labor, and the conjugal rela- 
tion with another family or lineage have 
made her an asset. There are special cases, 
however. Some widows may refuse to re- 
marry at all and, when pressed too hard, 
may commit suicide. Other widows may 
want to marry a man of their own choice of 
another family. They may do so if their own 
parents can afford to refund the betrothal 
money before the remarriage. 

In conclusion, the marriage system of the 
Lolos has for its foundation physical envi- 
ronment, biological and racial conditions, 
cultural contacts, and, no, less important, 
certain ideologies. And it is seldom or never 
that one institution can stand aloof or inde- 
pendent of other institutions. There is a 
close Zunctional relationship between caste 
endogamy, exogamy of immediate lineages 
but endogamy of remotely rated lineages, 
the idea that marriage is the affair of the 
lineage and family rather than of the indi- 
vidual, preferential mating of cross-cousins, 
some prenuptial sexual freedom, the “home- 
sitting” custom, the betrothal money, the 
part played by the sorcerers, and the re- 
marrying of widows to male relatives of 
their husbands regardless of generation. 
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The Chinese family is not as a rule analyzed in the social setting of which it is a part. Recent social 
changes have impinged upon its structure, functions, practices, and composition. A critical 2xamination of 
research trends, methods, and concepts, as well as possible areas of research, is needed. 


The Chinese family is being portrayed in 
sociological literature as the most “typically 
consanguine” of modern times and as analo- 
gous to the early western Greek and Roman 
families. The extended clan and tribal kin- 
ship systems remain as tangible evidence 
that China is a familial society. Western and 
Chinese sociologists have encountered great 
difficulty in keeping abreast of the Chinese 
family as it is affected by rapid and cata- 
strophic social changes. It is apparent that 
both the clan and the immediate family 
units are going through a period of sig- 
nificant transitions A review of the litera- 
ture to date, indicating research trends, 
methodology, and the misconceptions aris- 
ing therefrom, may clarify to some extent 
the distorted picture of the Chinese family 
which is entertained by most Westerners. 


TRENDS IN FAMILY RESEARCH 


Much has been written about the institu- 
tionalized Chinese family, its composition, 
genealogical terms, and the structural prin- 
ciples of the extended kinship system.? A 


1 Ernest G. Osborne, “Problems of the Chinese 
Family,” Marriage and Family Living, X (winter, 
1948), 8: “China isa family-centered society. And yet 
itis hard to give a very definite and accurate picture 
of the status of the family in China.” 

2 Han-Yi Feng, The Chinese Kinship System 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard~Yenching Institute, 
Harvard University Press, 1948); Sing Ging Su, 
The Chinese Family System (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1922); Hiram B. Wilkinson, 
The Family in Classical China (Shanghai, China: 
Kelly & Walsh, 1926); Olga Lang, Clainese Family 
and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946), chaps. i-vi; and Lin Yueh-hwa, The Golden 
Wing: A Study of Chinese Familism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947). 


number of writers have portrayed the role 
which the Chinese bride plays in the family,3 
while others have stressed filial piety and 
ancestor worship as pivotal.4 Recent re- 
search has emphasized the means of support 
of the family and correlated these with the 
occupation of the head of the household, 
establishing a differentiation between the 
various family types—landowner, part- 
owner, landless laborer, nonfarming villager, 
wage-earner, businessman, gentry, and pro- 
fessionals A common approach is to view 
the family as a functional unit within the 
village.® Social surveys have covered larger 
areas and have compared the size and com- 


3 Martha F. Crawford, The Chinese Bride (Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Pub. Soc., 1869); 
F. M. T., My Chinese Marriage (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1921); and Martin C. Yang, Chinese 
Village (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), chap. ix. 


4E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945), PP. 34-473 
Hsiao-tung Fei, Peasant Life in China (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939); Yang, op. cit., chaps. v-x; 
Daniel H. Kulp II, “Chinese Continuity,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CLII (1930), 18-29, and his Country Life 
in South China (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1925); Y. K. Leong and L. K. Tao, Village and 
Town Lifein China (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1915); and Frances K. L. Hsu, Under the 
Ancestor’s Shadow (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947). 


s Fei, op. cit., pp. 1-66 and 117-244, and his 
Earthbound China (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945); Ta Chen, China’s Modern Population 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946) (alsoas 
Vol. LII, American Journal of Sociology [1946]); 
Lang, op. cit., Part IL. 


6 Yang, op. cit.; Fei, Earthbound China; Kulp, 


op. cit.; Leong and Tao, op. cit. . 
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position of families in selected rural com- 
munities.’ Some monographs compare the 
income of various urban families.® 

Novels written by Western and Chinese 
authors have attempted to portray intimate 
family interaction and have emphasized per- 
sonal and social expectations.® Rickshaw 
Boy, by Lau Shau, reflects a trend which 
was accelerated by the last war—the life of 
the lower classes is also receiving attention. 


METHODOLOGY 


The research methods used in studying 
the Chinese family have influenced its find- 
ings. Considerable data were obtained by 
student trainees, relatives, and investigatozs 
acting as participant-observers in a given 
village, town, city, or family. The time spent 
in gethering interviews, statistics, case rec- 
ords, and personal histories has varied from 
a period of several months to many years.” 
Earlier studies have substantiated the valid- 
ity of present findings. 

In the main the techniques followed have 
‘been anthropological rather than sociologi- 
cal. The stricture of the extended kinship 


7Loesing’ Buck, Lend Utilization in China 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937) and his 
Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago: University cf 
Chicago Press, 1930); Department of Sociology and 
Social Work, Ching Ho: A Sociological Survey 
(Peking, China: Yenching University, 1930); 
Lewis Smythe, “The Composition of the Chinese 
Family,” Nanking Journal, IL (1935), 371-93. 


8 Sydney Gamble, How Chinese Families Live in 
Peking (New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1934); 
S. K. Yang and L. K. Tao, Standards of Living in 
Shanghat (Peking: Institute of Social Research, 
1931); Bureau of Social Affairs of the City Govern- 
ment of Greater Shanghai, Standards of Living of 
Shanghai Laborers (1934). 


9 Pearl Buck, The First Wife and Other Stories 
(New York: John Day Co., 1933), her Good Earth 
(1931), and Pavilion of Women (1947); Lin Yu 

. Tang, A Moment in Peking (New York: John Day 
Co., 1939), and his A Leaf in the Storm (1942); 
Nora Waln, A House of Exile (Boston: Little Brown 
& Co., 1933). l 

1 Loesing Buck, op. cit.; Lang, op. cit; Waln, 
op. cit.; Yang, op. cit., pp. ix-xii; Fei, Earthbound 
China, pp. ix-x, 13-18; and Irma Highbaugh, 
Family Life in West China (New York: Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 1948), see Book 3. 
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system, as well as the sex and age status of 
the family members, have therefore received 
undue prominence. The result is to assign 
“anthropological inferiority” to daughters, 
wives, and women in general. 

Because of the infant stage of sociological 
research in China, the techniques utilized in 
the United States and Europe have been 
extensively imported. Established frames of 
reference and concepts have been adopted to 
“fit” findings, without a critical, exhaustive 
examination of their suitability." For ex- 
ample, the concept “family” should be de- 
fined according to the meaning it has in an 
agricultural, semifeudal society rather than 
that in the industrialized West. Where com- 
parative studies are made, the items may 
not be carefully selected, but existing ones 
used in a similar study may be incorporated 
in toto. In many instances recognition has 
not been given to the diversity of dialects, 
customs, habits, and beliefs prevailing in 
various parts of the country.!? Therefore, no 
single set of conclusions can be applicable to 
the entire society. 

To date, definitive research has been 
seriously hindered by (1) breadth of scope, 
(2) limitation of research funds, (3) absence 
of research societies and foundations to pro- 
mote projects, (4) lack of trained personnel, 
and (5) prolonged civil and global wars. 

From the mid-twenties to the present 
time, more studies have been undertaken by 
Chinese rather than by Western sociologists, 
which augurs well for the future. With the 
growing number of Chinese-trained and 
Western-trained personnel, more definitive 
research and the utilization of scientific 
methods should increase. Perhaps some of 


the following misconceptions resulting frora |` 


the aforementioned defects can be corrected. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE 
CHINESE FAMILY 
THE CLAN 
One of the foremost misconceptions con- 
cerning the Chinese family is that each unit 
u Fei, Earthbound China, pp. 4-7. 
z Osborne, op. cit., p. 8. 
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is tied to a clan. While this is partially true, 
the role of the clan has been grossly over- 
emphasized." The clan had historical sig- 
nificance for the gentry, who utilized it as a 
means of achieving social solidarity and 
power; but not so for the peasant. Moreover, 
the clan has had wider acceptance in the 
south than in the north of China. 

The major reasons for this misconception 
are two: Data and documents concerning 
the Chinese family have emanated from 
either of two groups, i.e., Chinese literati or 
Western authors and researchers who relied 
upon the educated Chinese to communicate 
ideas. Therefore, the behavior of the upper 
classes—always a minority in any society— 
has been represented as typifying that of the 
lower and even of the middle classes. The 
lower classes, being illiterate and thus liter- 
ally inarticulate, lacked the means of record- 
ing their manner of living in dynastic litera- 
ture. This gap between the upper and lower 
classes has not been bridged."4 


FILIAL PIETY 


Another misconception is the overempha- 
sis accorded to the practice of ‘filial piety.” 


13 Lang, op. cit., p. 139: “The myth that the joint 
family of several generations and branches is 
‘normal’ has arisen because the conditions in the 
upper class have been taken as representative of the 
population as a whole. The Chinese who have spread 
the myth in the west have usually belonged to rich 
families and have not known how the poor lived.” 


14 Ta Chen, “The Foundations of a Sound Social 


` Policy for China,” Social Forces, XXVI (December, 


1947), 143: “Before the war we undertook a rather 


` extensive survey of Chinese middle [high] schools 


~ 


inquiring into the student enrollment, the sources 
from which the students were chiefly drawn and the 
students’ expenses at these schools. It turned out 
that they came from three principal social classes, 
i.e., the official, the industrial and commercial, and 
the educational. Though the other social classes 
also had their sons and daughters educated in the 
middle schools, they were numerically unimportant. 
The peasant and the city workers who constituted 
the two most numerous groups in Chinese popula- 
tion had very few children in the middleschools. . . . 
This situation is not altered during and since the 
war.” Also see Hsiao-tung Fei, “Peasantry and 
Gentry: An Interpretation of Chinese Social Struc- 
ture and Its Changes,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LIT (1946-47), 1-17. . 
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The strict observance of true Confucian 
ethics is time-consuming, expensive, and 
tedious, and none but the exceptionally 
wealthy adhere faithfully. 

Filial piety has been characterized as the 
major method of formal and informal social 
control. A society of filial sons and daugh- 
ters is envisioned as able to resist social 
change and thus to solve problems of social 
and personal disorganization. A realistic ex- 
amination of Chinese society and thus of the 
Chinese family, since both are interrelated, 
would, even from the layman’s observation, 
bear out the falsity of some of the conclu- 
sions presented heretofore. Since China’s 
history contains countless eras of unrest, dis- 
organization, and corruption, the family 
must have suffered and thus cannot be, as 
claimed, “happy, content, stable, and cohe- 
sive.”!ć A few writers have recer:tly admitted 
that crime rates and personal disorganiza- 
tion for both sexes have manifested them- 
selves, owing to “urbanization and westerni- 
zation.’? Indeed, rural and urban families 
alike are facing an era of deep psychological 
change. ui a 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS . . 


Another commonly sanctioned miscon- 
ception is that of favoritism shown to sons, 
while daughters are unwanted, unwelcomed, 
unloved. Little attention has been paid to 
frustrations resulting from distorted parent- 
child relationships, due to an age-old atti- 
tude that solution of personal problems is a 
family prerogative and that any outsider’s 
interest, if solicited, is to give advice but to 
refrain from suggesting final solutions. This 
has led to the assumption that when children 
reach adulthood their personal adjustments, 
being unique (Chinese!), naturally followed 
and maladjusted childhood behavior magi- 


Lin Yu Tang, The Gay Genias (New York: 
John Day Co., 1947), pp. 40-43. 

%6 Thid., p. 255. 

17 Cheng Ch’eng-K’un, “The Chinese Large 
Family System and Its Disorganization,” Social 
Forces, XVII (1939), 538-45; Ching-Yueh Yen, 
“Crime in Relation to Social Change in China,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XL (1934-35), 
298-308. 
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cally disappeared. No research has empha- 
sized the effect of this upon husband-wife 
roles and its relationship to marital adjust- 
ment. 

Of “submissive daughters-in-law” the 
claim is that they peacefully bide their time 
until they, in turn, become mothers-in-law, 
when their accumulated frustrations are 
‘unleashed upon their unfortunate daugh- 
ters-in-law.** No analysis is made of the 
causes and extent of tensions existing be- 
tween personalities reared in two different 
family groups. Pertinent would be a study 
of “who dominates whom?” If there are sev- 
eral daughters-in-law living under one roof, 
are all “submissive” and dominated by the 
mother-in-law? How do the unfavored ones 
connive to counteract the dominance? How 
can “henpecked husbands’—not an un- 
known phenomenon—explain to their associ- 
ates the wives’ so-called “submissiveness”? 
May not the “inferior” status that women 
occupy be caused by “anthropological rat- 
ing,” i.e., age and sex, rather than inter- 
personal inferiority? 


., ARRANGED MARRIAGES 


Another area of misconception concerns 
the arrangement of marriages, initiated by 
parents for their children through go-be- 
tweens. Children are regarded as possessing 
no choice or “will” of their own but as pas- 
sively acquiescing to a tradition. While this 
practice may continué to exist, for over 
three decades the younger generation in 
urban areas have been increasingly in revolt 
against parental interference in mate selec- 
tion. This now appears to have penetrated 
the rural areas.” 

An unhappy marriage may cause a son to 
leave the family roof, choose one or more 
concubines, and alter the configuration sf 
the unit. The bride-to-be, likewise, can ex- 
press her disapproval by resorting to tears, 
protests, quarrels—all of which act as im- 
pediments to the arrangements. With the 


18 Yang, op. cit., pp. 54768. 


19 Hollington K. Tong (ed.), China after Seven 
Years of War (New York: Macmillan Co., 1945), 
Pp. 4-12. 
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war separating parents and children, the 
trend toward individual selection of mates is 
increasing.” The services of go-betweens are 
decrezsing, and introductions through the 
good offices of friends, schoolmates, and as- 
sociates have become more common.” 

Marriage is said to be the rule rather than 
the exception in China.” No research has 
been conducted on the ‘very poor” family 
which cannot afford the expense“of a wed- 
ding and the support of additional members. 
This situation applies to the marriages of 
sons as well as daughters. Filial piety, which 
demands support of parents before that of 
the wite, can function adversely for the indi- 
vidual financially unable to support parents, 
wife, and children. Unmarried sons and 
daughters are not unknown. 


POSSIBLE AREAS OF RESEARCH 


Possible areas of research include (1) a 
classification of the various family types, 
(2) “broken” families, (3) perpetuation of 
family lineage and its effect upon personal- 
ity development, and (4) the family and 
social participation. 


CLASSIFICATION 


One of the basic needs for more definitive 
research is to define “family” according to 
the meaning and context of the society of 
which it is a part. In China the family may 
be one of the following: (1) extended family 
(clan) ; (2) household of two or more genera- 
tions, including relatives; (3) immediate or 
conjugal family; and (4) joint family or sev- 
eral conjugal families under one roof.?3 

An exhaustive study of the changing oc- 
cupational and social structure should be 
correlated with the social and economic fac- 
tors which contribute to the continuance of 
each type of family. Special attention should 


2 Lang, op. cit., pp. 120-27. 
z Tong, op. cit., pp. 4-12. 
2 Chen, og. cit., p. 40. 


23 Su, op. cit., pp. 32 and 47; Kulp, of. cit., pp. 
135-48; Lang (op. cil., pp. 13-14) uses the following 
classification: (1) economic family, (2) conjugal 
family, (3) stem family, (4) the joint family, and 
(5) the modernized conjugal family. 
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be paid to the lower classes and their sub- 
types of family. Since the rate of social 
change is more rapid in urban centers than 
in rural, such an analysis would reveal the 
social processes affecting the Chinese family 
in transition from the extended kinship to 
the modernized conjugal family. 


“BROKEN” FAMILIES 


An inquiry into the kinds of “broken” 
families should be undertaken. Why is this 
phenomenon more prevalent in rural than in 
urban areas??4 Is the “one old woman” wid- 
owed, separated from her husband for per- 
sonal reasons, or is he away on business in 
another village, city, or foreign country? Or 
is she living with the son because the hus- 
band has another family elsewhere? Al- 
though polygamy is now legally proscribed, 
it continues to be practiced and may result 
in separate households.’ Other reasons may 
be malicious desertion or because the wife 
prefers living with the son rather than the 
husband because of personality conflicts. If 
the latter is the cause, the unit is a “psycho- 
logically broken home.” 

The continued absence of the husband 
from the family domicile presents a research 
problem. Some criteria should be estab- 
lished as to what constitutes a “broken fam- 
ily” for the Chinese society. It would appear 
that as long as the husband supports the 
wife, whether intermittently or otherwise, or 
can. delegate this responsibility to another 
(his family, son, or sons), the family is not 
“broken” in the Chinese sense. A husband 
may leave his wife in his home on the hour or 
day of his marriage and never return, and 
yet the unit is regarded as “unbroken.” Fur- 
thermore, in southern China, where men mi- 
grate frequently to foreign countries and the 
fiancées they left behind must leave their 


` homes no later than their twenty-fifth birth- 
days, they must contract the marriage by 


3 Lang, op. cit., pp. 137-38: “The broken stem 
family consists of one parent (usually%he old moth- 
er), a married son, his wife, and one or more chil- 
dren....It is ‘the most prevalent type in rural 
villages.” 


35 Chen, op. cit., p. 39. 


gor 


proxy. The emigrant may evidence no inter- 
est in the engagement or marriage, since his 
parents arranged it, or he may have con- 
tracted a marriage abroad. Each spouse may . 
never see or speak to the other during their 
lifetime, and yet the family is considered as 
intact. Hence the words “broken family,” 
used in different societies, can have dis- 
similar meanings and thus influence the 
research findings. 

Since women did not have the right to se- 
cure a divorce until 1930, a differentiation 
between the two uses of the term “broken,” 
i.e., previous to and after 1930, should be 
included.** Consideration should be given to 
the ‘‘puppet” divorces permitted by law since 
1940, when either party to a marriage, sepa- 
rated for three years but possessing no newsof 
the other because of the interruption of com- 
munication during the war, is free to re- 
marry.??7 What is the status of the “first 
wife” or “first husband” when he or she re- 
establishes contact with the sdouse or when 
either one appears unannounced on the 
threshold of the “puppet family”? Does the 
husband support both families and maintain 
them in separate households, or must both 
families live together? Do the spouses accept 
the inevitable and strive to work out satis- 
factory adjustments for both units? Does 
this make the “puppet family” a polyga- 
mous unit, symbiotically atzached to the 
main unit, or do the spouses regard them- 
selves as legally divorced? Since three sets of 


26 Lang, op. cit., pp. 40-41; and Su, op. cit., 
Pp. 59, 67—68, and 71: “One set has traditionally 
accorded the husband the right to secure a divorce 
from the wife on seven grounds: (r) disobedience to 
husband’s parents, (2) failure to bear children, 
(3) adultery, (4) exhibition of jealousy, (5) some 
repulsive disease, (6) garrulousness, (7) theft.... 
The second set of laws permit either party to securea 
dworce, contained in the Provisional Civil Codes of 
1930 and 1931; (1) bigamy, (2) adultery, (3) if 
either party intends to kill the other, (4) if wife iH- 
treats husbaid’s relations, (5) if husband illtreats 
wife’s relations, (6) gross insult cr illtreatment of 
either party, (7) malicious deserticn, and (8) where- 
abouts of eack other unknown.” 

27 The third set of divorce laws was promulgated 


during the last war, known as the “puppet law” 
(see Chen, op. ct., p. 39). e 
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laws related to “broken” homes and affect 
varicus age and class levels, clarification is 
_ needed in order to enable an understanding 
of current attitudes and values which appear 
to be undergoing change. The “puppet mar- 
riage3” present more difficulties than the 
polygamous ones, since the wife and children 


have become accustomed to regarding them- - 


selves as the “legal unit.” Society, as well, 
has eccorded them, status and recognition. 
In passing, it should be noted that remar- 
riages of widowed and divorced women are 
gradually being accepted.” 

Another virgin field of study may center 
around the methods of family rearing, which 
influence men to desert their families. The 
concentration is upon the male, rather than 
the female, because formerly the latter, 
being economically dependent and unable to 
return to her own family, seldom deserted. 
Escape from the control of mores, a double 
sex standard, and public sanction may be 
contributing factors, provided by society, 
whick may cause men to desert. A study of 
the various methods of imparting social ex- 
pectations to infant boys and girls, cor- 
related with their psychogenic and socio- 
genic conditioning, may reveal divergent 
personality patterns between sexes. 


PERPETUATION OF FAMILY LINEAGE AND ITS 
EFFECT UPON PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Another frequently discussed topic, need- 
ing great clarification, is the desirability of 
sons who will continue the family line and 
indirectly that of the extended kinship sys- 
tem. No research has been done as to the 
effect which this practice has upon personal- 
ity development. 

It would appear that the treatment ac- 
corded sons and daughters in the family 
varies with its socioeconomic status. Jn 
poorer homes the sister is a little mother. In 
the upper classes and some middle-class fam- 
ilies, a special amah (servant or nurse) is 
employed to perform various services, but 


28 Ibid., p. 39: “In communities where folkways , 


on marriage have become more tolerant, remar- 
rlages between the widowed and divorced are 
graduadly becoming more common.” 
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sisters are expected to protect brothers while 
at play, at school, and at home. At an early 
age a girl can develop tendencies toward in- 
dependence, i.e., make decisions in times of 
trouble and learn to play the dominant, pro- 
tective role. The reverse is true for the boy; 
he may be dependent, first, upon his mother, 
second, upon his sister or sisters, and, later, 
upon his wife to take the initiative in family 
crises. 

What should be studied is the personal 
roles played by women in the Chinese fam- 
ily, as contrasted to the social roles which 
imply submission but, upon analysis, may 
reveal the reverse.?? One reason for the neg- 
lect of this aspect is that researchers, being 
predominantly male, approach the task 
with a definite bias. They reinforce an age- 
old ideal that a woman’s place is in the home 
and that an “ideal” woman is gentle and 
mild.3° 

Factors for measuring the degree of domi- 
nance manifested in the family should cen- 
ter around social situations requiring major 
decisions, such as births, deaths, financia? 
crises, education of children, etc. Variations 
as they relate to different social classes 
should be considered and, upon analysis, 
may reveal an exchange of the traditionally 
rigid roles through consensus, necessity, and 
expediency. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


An area of inquiry much needing atten- 
tion is the relationship between family edu- 
cation and social participation in secondary 
agencies. By this is meant that the family 


2A. R. O'Hara, The Position of Women in 
Early China According to the Lich Nu Chuan: The 
Biographies of Eminent Chinese Women (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: University of America Press, 1945); and 
Lin En-Lan, “The Role of Women in Chinese 
Society Today,” China Monthly, IX (September, 
194), 256-58. 5 

3° Lin, op. cil., p. 257: “The degree of accessi- 
bility of the women in the community is in direct 
proportion to,the wealth of the family to which the 
women belong. The poorer the family... the 
freer the women, who are less bound by etiquettes. 
Women of well-to-do families are imprisoned by 
etiquettes in the inner rooms... for the fine arts 
of embroidery. The idea! is to be gentle and mild.” 
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must encourage its members to assume and . 


share responsibilities which pertain to the 
larger society and to enlarge its horizons be- 
yond that of the conjugal family, village, or 
extended family. This education appears to 
be neglected, owing to the lack of under- 
standing of its importance by the family 
elders. 

Western novelists, correspondents, and 
sociologists, have denounced the widespread 
practice of nepotism on the local, provincial, 
and national level. Some have correlated 
this phenomenon with the extended kinship 
structure, but few have understood the com- 
plexity of extended primary relationships 
and the neglect to educate persons for par- 
ticipation in secondary contacts. The lack of 
trained leadership to organize individuals on 
a nonfamily basis, to replace familial re- 
sponsibility and authority, acts as a great 
hindrance. As a consequence, individuals 
and families are prone to rely upon familial 
ties for assistance and solution to personal 
and social crises. This leads to the enlist- 
ment of family members and kinsmen to 
share in the trial of new practices, whether 
it be in public office, dispensing relief, farm- 
ing, or the management of a business or fac- 
tory. Since methods of formal social control 
have not been tried and sufficiently tested to 
insure orderliness, informal social control is 
continued in nonfamily situations and has 
fostered widespread nepotism. 

The education for the creation and ac- 
ceptance of secondary agencies and associa- 
tions has not permeated the rank and file of 
Chinese society. Moreover, many family 
elders have neither the experience with, nor 
the understanding of, the role that they play 
in a nation-state. The resistance to change 
has other reasons, both attitudinal and emo- 
tional. Attitudinally, the educated and up- 
per classes still glorify and cling to the fam- 
ily as the basic unit of society and consider 
it the only group that gives support and se- 
curity. Emotionally, they fear the decay of 
the unit that once afforded them status, 
prestige, and traditional privileges. Where 
they undertake positions in agencies which 


3 Lang, of. cit., pp. 181-92. 
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symbolize national over familial control, 
their attitude is, on the one-hand, that of 
groping for solutions and, on tke other hand, 
of attempting to discover how their own 
status quo can be safeguarded and main- 
tained. Accustomed to participation on an 
extended primary basis, even national lead- 
ers rely upon age-old techniqu2s and experi- 
ences to cope with modern pclitical, social, 
and economic’ changes. 

Correlated with the problem of nepotism 
is the degree of functions maintained by the 
family.33 Care of the old is centered in the 
Chinese family, since custodial institutions, 
old age assistance, and social security are 
still in the blueprint stage. Indeed, institu- 
tions for the old are so rare that they can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, while old 
age assistance and social secuzity appear to 
be unlikely to be realized in tke near future. 
Recreation is a family affair clustering 
around festivals, funerals, marriages, and 
births, when an assemblage of the family 
and kinsmen is expected. Since China is pre- 
dominantly agrarian, economic self-suffi- 
ciency is dependent upon the adversity or 
prosperity of the family and relatives; thus 
nepotism becomes a mechanism for “‘spread- 
ing the cost and risk” as well as excluding 
those not familially connected but who may 
be worthy of assistance. 

In Western societies the struggle to free 
families from strict authoritarian control, 
culminating in its present form, resulted 
from the clear separation between church 
and state and the Industriel Revolution. 
The state gained dominance and regulated 
the life and welfare of its citizens and fam- 
ilies, while the church receded to the back- 


37 Chinese Ministry of Information, The Col- 
lected Wartime Messages of Generalissimo Chiang 
Beai-Shek (New York: John Day Co., 1945), I, 
35-40 and 55. 

33 W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), pp. 699, 
708, 714-17, and 748-49; M. K. Nimkoff, Marriage 
and the Family (New York: Hougaton Mifflin Co., 
1947), pp. 92-94 and 97-106; anc W. F. Ogburn, 
“The Family and Its Function,” Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), Vol. I, chap. viii. © 
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ground, but not without a tenacious 
struggle. In China the rise and development 
of a modern nation is centered around the 
struggle between the family and the state. 
The family, with its complex, extended 
structure and functions, has usurped -the 
roles which Western religious and economic, 
political, and social institutions have devel- 
oped and maintained. The family will react 
as did the church in Western societies— 
clinging to its status and authority until the 
state gradually supersedes, for the former 
has been the monopolizer of power, the dis- 
penser of relief and charity, the promoter of 
private and public economic enterprises, and 
the centroller of education. Through ritual- 
ized ceremonies and ancestor worship, fa- 
milial control has dominated all areas of 
human activities and relationships. 

The writer may hazard a guess that the 
Chinese family will yield more quickly to the 
state than the church did in Western so- 
ciety, since the establishment of secondary 
agencies to assume some of the age-old func- 
tions of the family has already begun. Pre- 
cipitated by war, industrialization, and 
Westernization, the trend has been acceler- 
ated. Attitudinal changes, furthermore, 
even though only slightly perceptible, are 
becoming increasingly evident and can be 
detected among the students who have par- 
ticipated in mass demonstrations, protests, 
and general unrest. They are voicing loud 
and ardent criticisms of ancient controls and. 
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practices. They are seeking national ideolo- 
gies and beliefs to replace parental and 
familial controls.3 


SUMMARY 


More definitive research for the Chinese 
family is needed and should center around 
“specific” rather than “general” areas. It 
would appear that postwar sociological stud- 
ies of the family are to be related to “‘com- 
munity” projects and that the scope may 
remain broad. Refined techniques have not 
been employed, probably because of sit: 
ficient knowledge of them. 

A major need is to recognize sectional and 
regional differences, as wellas to safeguard 
against overgeneralization. China isa fertile, 
unexplored field forsociological research, and, 
whether this is undertaken by Chinese or by 
Westerners, a thorough knowledge of the 
subcultures concerned is of vital and para- 
mount importance. No suggestion is indi- 
cated for the study of tribal units and ethnic 
groups located in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Tibet, end Turkestan because of the writer’s 
unfamiliarity with them. Indeed, to know 
intensively one province of the country is a 
lifetime task. 
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34 A. S. Chin, “Some Problems of Chinese Youth 
in Transition,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LIV (July, 1948), 1-9. 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES AND THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS OF CHILDREN 


MARGHERITA MACDONALD, CARSON MCGUIRE, AND ROBERT J. HAVIGHJRST 


ABSTRACT 


Data on leisure activities of children from family backgrounds at four socioeconomic levels tend to sup- 
port two separate but not mutually exclusive hypotheses. First, children from different sacial-class back- 
grounds engage in leisure activities which are quantitatively and qualitatively different. Second, children 
whose behavior is not typical of their class culture pattern prepare for social mobility by interacting with 
children from families at other class levels. They thus have the opportunity to learn technicues and ways of 
thinking and feeling which prepare them for upward mobility. 


- In this paper we shall do two things. First, 
we shall test the hypothesis that children of 


` different socioeconomic groups have differ- 


ent leisure activities. Second, we shall look 
at the leisure activities of children which are 


` not typical of their socioeconomic groups 


and explore the possibilities for social mo- 
bility indicated by them. 

A number of investigations have proved 
that different socioeconomic groups in the 
United States have different cultures—that 
is, different ways of thinking and behaving." 
At the same time, these groups also share a 
common American culture, including lan- 
guage, political attitudes, styles in clothing, 
interest in sports, and many other things. 
Thus Americans are culturally alike in some 
ways and culturally different in others. The 
differences between socioeconomic groups 
include attitudes toward education, prop- 
erty, child-rearing practices, sex and sexual 
practices, vocabulary, etiquette, and so on.” 


1W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941); Allison Davis, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941); 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Florence Kluckhohn, “Ameri- 
can Culture: General Orientations and Class 
Patterns,” in Bryson, Finkelstein and Maclver, 
(eds.), Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947), chap. ix; Allison 
Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Class and 
Color Differences in Child Rearing,” American 
Sociological Review, VI (1946), 698-710; A. B. 
Hollingshead, Elmtown: Social Classes and Adoles- 
cent Behavior (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949). 


2 In this article we are sliding over the very im- 
portant distinction between socioeconomic status 


These differences are leamed. Middle-” 
class children learn middle-class cultural 
patterns, while upper-class and lower-class 
children learn those of the upper and lower 
classes. Children learn the respective cul- 
tural behaviors chiefly in the family but also 
in the neighborhood and community groups 
in which they participate. Middle-class 
parents see to it that their children belong 
to organizations which teach middle-class 
ways, and they control their informal play 
so as to keep them in the company of other 
children who have the “right” manners, 
language, and attitudes. Furthermore, the 
public school is staffed by teachers with 
middle-class values and habits, and thus the 
school tends to teach middle-class ways to 
all the children who attend it. Upper-class 
parents frequently send their children to 
private schools, where they associate mainly 
with other upper-class children. Lower-class 
parents tend to leave their caildren to the 
street and alley play-groups of the lower- 
class neighborhood and to support the child 
if he gets into trouble with schoolteachers, 
thus undermining the middle-class influence 
of the school. However, exceptions are fre- 
quent among lower-class parents. Many of 
these parents encourage their children to 
follow the guidance of the schoolteachers 
and to associate as much as possible with 
children of families higher on the social 


and social class. We are using socioeconomic status 
as a determinant of social-class position. This is 
defensible in an exploratory stud; because socio- 
economic status does indicate social-class position 
with high accuracy. ° 
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scale. Thus they help them to become so- 
cially mobile. 

How do children learn the culture of a 
given social class? In our judgment the best 
answer to this question follows from the 
theory of social learning stated by Miller 
and Dollard’ that the child learns the ways 
of behaving and believing which make up 
the culture of his social group through two 
general processes. First, he learns through a 
set of systematic rewards'and punishments 
given by parents, other adults, and his age- 
mates. Second, he learns through forming 
the habit of unconscious imitation of those 
who are in positions of prestige in the chil- 
dren’s world—father, mother, and older 
brothers and sisters, teachers, Club leaders, 
and cther adults, age-mates and those 
slightly older. 

With this theory of social learning and 
with a knowledge of the social-class struc- 
ture oi an urban community, ic is possible 
to state a hypothesis of the relation of chil- 
dren’s leisure activities to their social-class 
positions, namely, that there is = systematic 
relation between the social-class position of 
a child and his leisure activities. Children of 
different social classes will belomg to differ- 
ent clubs, form different afterschool play 
habits, and vary in the movies they attend, 
the bcoks they read, the amount of time 
they spend with their families, etc. 

This hypothesis has been tested on a 
group of children in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades (ages ten to twelve) of a public 
school in a heterogeneous urban commu- 
nity. All the children lived witain an area 
of about half a square mile. They had the 
same geographical access to Y.M.C.A., 
settlement houses, churches, movies, li- 
braries, playgrounds, and parks. In this com- 
munity the social-class range ran from lowers 
lower class to upper-middle, with a very few 
upper-class families. These latter sent their 
children to private schools, as did a minority 
of the upper-middle-class famiies. In the 
public school there was a fairly even distri- 


3 Neal Miller and John Dollard, Sectal Learning 
and Tmitation (New Haven: Yale Untversity Press, 
1941). 
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bution of children from families of upper- 
middle-class to lower-lower status. 

A second hypothesis was also tested, 
which had to do with social mobility. Social 
mobility, or movement up or down the so- 
cial scale, is a significant phenomenon of the 
American social system. It is this which 
makes it possible to claim that the 
American ideal of opportunity for all to rise 
in the social scale has a basis in fact. If social 
mobility is present in American society and 
if a person has to learn the ways of a social 
class other than the one to which he was 
born in order to be socially mobile, then 
there is a strong probability that some of 
the children of the community are learning 
cultural patterns of social classes different 
from those of their own families. These chil- 
dren are preparing, more or less unconscious- 
ly, to be socially mobile, upward or down- 
ward. 

Accordingly, the hypotkesis can be stated 
that there is not a rigorous separation of 
children in their leisure activities, whereby 
the children of a given social class would be 
insulated from contact with other social 
class groups, but rather that some children 
will be exceptions to the general tendency 
for different social classes to show different 
patterns of leisure activities. These excep- 
tional cases will consist of children who are 
associating with a different social class from 
their own and who are being rewarded for 
learning cultural ways different from their 
own. These exceptional children, in short, 
are learning the things that will make them 
socially mobile, upward or downward. 

Only a part of this hypothesis has been 
tested in this study—that which states that 
there will be exceptions to the general cul- 
tural patterns of leisure activities shown by 
children of a given social class. The presence 
of such exceptions has been proved, and ~ 
some notion of the frequency of such excep- 
tions has been gained. However, this study 
has not proceeded to the point of testing the 
second part of the hypothesis, namely, that 
the exceptional cases consist of children 
who are clearly tending toward social mo- 
bility. To test this latter part would require 
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special study of such exceptional cases as 
were found to exist. 


PROCEDURE 


The children in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades were asked to record in diaries 
their daily activities for each of two weeks. 
There was an interval of one month between 
the entries made by the children in the first 
and second diaries (herein referred to as 
“schedules”). Schedule I was recorded for 
the week of April 7-13, 1947, Monday 
through Sunday; Schedule II correspond- 
ingly for the week of May 19-25. The sched- 
ules were in booklet form, with a page for 
each day of the week and a title-page read- 
ing: 


PUPIL SPARE-TIME ACTIVITY REPORT 


What do Chicago boys and girls do in their 
spare time? On the following pages you have the 
opportunity to write the things that you do in 
your spare time—before school, at noon, after 
school and after dinner on week days, and also 
what you do on Saturday and Sunday when 
there isn’t any school, 

Please feel free to write down whatever 
you do. Put down as many activities as you 
wish. If you don’t have enough room in the 
space provided, you may use the back of the 
page. 


The pages for the weekdays contained the 
headings “Before School,” “At Noon,” and 
“After Dinner.” Saturday and Sunday pages 
were divided by “In the Morning,” “In the 
Afternoon,” and “After Dinner.” Space was 
provided after each of these headings for 
the child to write down all the things that 
he had done. * 

When Schedule I was completed by the 
children, their responses were read carefully 
so that improvements might be made in 
Schedule II. However, little revision was 
made. Major changes would have made it 
impossible to compare the children’s activi- 
ties during the two different pefiods and to 
average the results so as to obtain more re- 
liable data. The following minor changes 
were made in Schedule IT. Spaces were pro- 
vided for recording the time of getting up 
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and going to bed and for the place where the 
child had eaten lunch. Reminders such as 
as “What Clubs?” and “What Movies?” 
were written at the side of the page. 

The field worker met with each of the 
classes in its homeroom at the school at the 
beginning of the week. Instructions were 
read with the children, and their questions 
were answered. She explained that every 
morning during the week they would be 
given time to fill in the previous day’s ac- 
tivities on the appropriate page of the diary. 
During the week the homeroom teachers 
passed out the booklets immediately after 
the morning opening exercises and collected 
them when the class had finished each 
day’s recording. If each child had kept the 
diary at his desk, it might have led to com- 
paring notes and other irregularities. At the 
end of each of the weeks, the field worker 
carefully went through each child’s sched- 
ule. Wherever ambiguities -were found, she 
interviewed the child concerned and en- 
tered supplementary comments on this 
schedule. 

Since the project called for the identifica- 
tion of the social-class membership of each 
of the children, a method had to be found 
to measure or predict the status of each 
family. A socioeconomic index was used for 
this purpose.4 

The criteria used for the socioeconomic 
index were two: namely, occupation of par- 
ents and “house-type’” of the home. In 
questionable cases, when occupation was 

4Social-class participation of en individual or 
family is measured directly by discovering the 
names of the people with whom the individual or 
family associates on intimate terms and by locating 
these people on a scale of social reputation which is 
implicit in the community and which can be discov- 
ered by interviewing people in the community. 
This is called the method of “eva-uated participa- 
tion.” Social-class position can also be predicted 
from a socioeconomic index based on such points as 
occupation, source of income, house-type, and edu- 
cation, This is a shorter procedure than the method 
of evaluated participation and was used in the 
present study. For a full description of the two 
methods see W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia L. Meeker, 
and Kenneth S. Eells, The Measurement of Social 
Status (Chicaga: Science Research Asspciates, 


1949)... 
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not clearly stated, the reputation of the 
family was ascertained to guide the social- 
class placement. Data on occupation of par- 
ents were obtained from the school records, 
and house-typing was done by the field 
worker. 

The area in which the childzen lived was 
compact but heterogeneous. The private 
‘dwellings ranged from mansions to small 
three-room houses. The apartment buildings 
varied from those with penthouses and door 
attendants to shabby rooming-houses and 
slum tenements. The slum terements were 
a stone’s throw away from a beautiful home 
with landscaped grounds. 

The occupations of both the father and 
the mother were obtained from records in 
the school. When there were doubts about 
entries, the children were consulted for 
further information. A three-way classifica- 
tion system, which gave one of three values 
from a scale of seven to each occupation, 
was decided upon. The arbitrarily assigned 
numbers were r (high), 4 (middle), and 7 
(low). These weightings take into account 
the “source of income” (used in the Warner 
study) as well as the relative velue attached 
to each kind of occupation ir placing the 
status of people. The categories and some of 
the occupations included in taem were as 
follows: 


Scole value r: Professional people and busi- 
ness executives: e.g., doctors, ministers, law- 
yers, professors, and managers of large cor- 
porations. 

Sccle value 4: Skilled and clerical workers: 
e.g., barbers, electricians, printers, carpenters, 
painters, tailors, and clerks. 

Scele value 7: Unskilled and semiskilled 
workers: e.g., truck drivers, cooks, chauffeurs, 
factory workers, janitors, waiters, and bar- 


tenders. 
e 


A three-dimensional scheme was con- 
ceived for rating the homes of the children. 
The factors taken into account were (a) size 
of living space, (b) age of dwelling, and (c) 
general upkeep of the build:ng and the 
premises. The basic house-t:7pe scheme, 
modified to place both houses and apart- 
ment, is shown in the accompanying tabu- 
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lation. Combinations of these three factors 
were used to rate each residence on a seven- 
point scale ranging from 1 (high) to 7 (low). 
“Large, not modern, well-kept” homes were 
ranked 1, along with the “large, modern, 
well-kept” homes and apartments. A num- 
ber of different classifications were placed in ` 
the same category. For example, homes and 
apartments to be ranked 2 were one of the 
following: “large, old, well kept”; “large, 
modern, moderately well kept”; or “medi- 
um, modern, and well kept.” This rating in- 
cluded “English row-houses” which were 
“medium, modern, and well kept.” After 
some experience with the range of homes, 
the field worker was able to classify houses 








a) Living Space} 6) Age of Dwelling c) Condition 





I. Large, | A. Modern (recent)| 1. Well kept 
II. Medium | B. Not modern 2. Moderately 


well kept 
III. Small C. Old 3. Poorly kept 


in accord with this scheme and its extension 
to the remainder of the seven possible 
rankings. 

A rating of the family’s reputation was 
made with the aid of the principal of the 
school, who was familiar with the life- 
histories of many of the children and their 
families, since he had been at that particu- 
lar school and had participated in neighbor- 
hood activities for many years. Each child 
taking part in the study was discussed with 


-him. He made comments on the family’s at- 


titude toward the school and the commu- 
nity, their participation in various social 
groupings, and their recognition by other 
members of that part of the city. He also 
brought up any unusual circumstances. In 
some families the father or mother was ab- 
sent; others depended upon assistance for 


. food and clgthing. The knowledge of family 


reputation was valuable as a deciding factor 
in assigning the class position of families 
whose “house-type” or “occupation” ratings 
seemed unreliable and in establishing the 
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“break-points” between the several class 
levels on the socioeconomic scale.s 

‘The two ratings, one for “house-type” 
and one for “occupation,” were added to 
give a total score for each individual family. 
These scores ranged from 2 (1 plus 1) to 14 
(7 plus 7). A frequency distribution was 
made of the scores. With the information 
gained from the “reputation” ratings, the 
distribution of the total group of 241 cases 
was differentiated into four socioeconomic 
groups, as shown in Table r. Of the 241 chil- 
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dren placed in terms of sociosconomic sta- 
tus, 223 completed Schedule I and 231 com- 
pleted Schedule IT. 

There are no reports on sex differences, 
although there were some in leisure activi- 
ties. For example, girls reported more church 
participation than did boys. It seems prob- 
able also that the girls reported their doings 
more completely than the boys did, for the 
girls, as usual, co-operated more fully in this 
task set by the school than did the boys. 
However, the authors believe that such sex 




















TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIOECONOMIC RATINGS 
NuMBER 
RATING Basi + Crass DESCRIPTION 
Boys Girls Total 
ee “| : 
EAEE II Upper-middle with some upper-class families 
Aoi er 29 | 30 34 64 A in terms of participation and reputation 
SETA 23 
Goo etas 6 : 
| oe 22 P š B Lower-middle-class “white-collar” workers 
Seessaad 17 7 3 59 and skilled tradesmen with “good homes” 
Ovid aaa: T4 
Pariroa: as Upper-lower-class “‘workingpeople,” who 
Pees 19 35 37 72 c “don’t take part” 
5 ¢ eee 25 
E E ee 3I i zi 
FEA z a 22 24 46 D Lower-class families 











s The reliability of the house-typing was not 
subject to a formal statistical check, as would have 
been desirable. However, two of the authors worked 
together in the initial phases, making separate 
determinations on a given house and then compar- 
ing notes. This procedure showed that a high pro- 
portion of complete agreement was achieved be- 
tween the two judges. In the occupational ratings 
the principal source of error was vagueness of 
statement of occupation in the school record. A 
parent who was noted merely as a “salesman” or 
as a “factory worker” could not be placed on the 
occupational scale without further information. 
Information supplied by the school principal usually 
cleared up these cases. 

As a check on the validity of thesocioeconomic 
index for predicting social-class participation, the 
list of names was submitted to a man who lived 
in the neighborhood of the school, had children in 
the school, and had been making some sociological 
studies of the community. He picked out one 





differences as existed did not distort the 
social-class differences. The ratio of girls to 
boys was approximately the same in all four 


socioeconomic groups, as may be seen in 
Table x. 


family which had been rated as B and which he 
thought belonged clearly in A, and one family rated 
as C which was notorious for its disorganization and 
the semidelinquent behavior of ics children. This 
family scored 12 on the socioeconomic index, 7 for 
occupation and 5 for house-type. The house-type 
was questionable in this case. In general, it seems 
fair to say that, for a statistical study, the pro- 
cedures in assigning socioeconomic status were 
decidedly satisfactory, but certainly a few jndivid- 
ual errors were made. 
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RESULTS 


The first hypothesis, that there is a syste- 
matic relation between the social-class posi- 
tions of children and their leisure activities, 
was tested by examining the differences 
among ckildren of the four social classes, 
both in their group and in their individual 
activities. 

Six categories of group participation and 
six kinds of individual activities have been 
selected for interclass comparisons. The 
basic data appear in Table 2. The o indi- 
cates the number of children who did not 
engage in the reported activity and the r 
shows the number of children who recorded 
it once. The entries after 2 indicate the num- 
ber of children in each social-class group who 
reported the activity two or more times for 
either Schedule I (April) or Schedule II 
(May). Tae number of children from each 
of the different family backgrounds—D 
(lower-lower), C (upper-lower), B (lower- 
middle), and A (upper-middle) as differen- 
tiated largely by socioeconomic criteria— 
appears at the top of the columns for 
Schedules I and II. Comparisons among the 
social-class groupings were made in separate 
calculations of a chi-square’ test of signifi- 
cance’ for each reported activity. The prob- 
ability of there being significant difference in 


6 Tke original classification was made in thirty- 
three categozies. Some of these categories were varia- 
tions of those that appear in this study. For ex- 
ample, “play inside,” “play outside afternoon,” 
and “play outside afternoon and evening” were 
tabulated by frequency in each of the two weeks, in 
addition to “play outdoors evening.” Others did 
not reveal a statistically significant class difference 
in either Schedule I or Schedule II. These included 
“chores,” “work for money,” “read comics,” and 
“read the paper.” These are activities common to 
approximately the same proportion of all status 
levels, although the exact nature of the activity 
may vary. Still others, like “hobbies” and “go to 
the library,” appeared too infrequently to be worth 
statistical analysis. 

7A model of the analysis appears in Table s. 
Some tests were made on the basis of those who did 
and those who did not report an activity during the 
week. Others were based upon frequency of partici- 
pation. The trend of the signs + or — of the “ob- 
served’' in comparison with the “expected” fre- 
quenciés in each cell was also considered in analysis, 
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class behavior appears in parentheses under 
the name of the activity, that for Schedule I 
appearing first. Such probabilities (P from 
x?) are shown at the z (0.07), 2 (0.02), and 
5 per cent (0.05) levels of confidence. The 
positive, +, and negative, —, signs in the 
table indicate the entries that contribute 
most to the chi-square values and hence to 
the variance in the sample. 

The first four headings name organized 
group activities in which children interact 
with one another in more or less adult-con- 
trolled situations. It was immediately ap- 
parent that a significant number of A chil- 
dren reported participation in the Boy or 
Girl Scouts, almost half of them being mem- 
bers. Nearly one-quarter of those in the B 
and C groupings likewise reported Scout 
membership. This, of course, would tend to 
substantiate the second hypothesis, that 
some children learn cultural ways different 
from those of their own social class, and 
would suggest social mobility. On the other 
hand, a significant proportion of C and es- 
pecially D children indicated participation 
in the Neighborhood Club. Very few B and 
A children went to this agency, operated by 
middle-class people for “children and youth 
in need of recreation facilities.” The Youth 
Center was likewise little attended by 
middle-class children. However, compara- 
tively few children from the two lower-class 
groups reported participation in the Youth 
Center. This is explained in part by the 
greater use made by this center by high- 
school students. Participation in the neigh- 
borhood Y.M.C.A. was recorded by not 
more than one-fifth of the children in any 
of the four groupings, and there were no ap- 
parent differences. The Y.M.C.A. would 
have shown a reliably greater attendance by 
middle-class children if it had not been for 
an arrangement with the Youth Center 
where the Youth Center group went swim- 
ming on Saturday mornings in a special 
group at tke Y.M.C.A. Thus the Youth 
Center participants who swam at the 
Y.M.C.A. also were credited with participa- 
tion in the Y.M.C.A. Two significant stes 
of facts may be learned from this part of the 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES BY SOCIAL CLASS OF CHILDREN 








SoctaL CLASS oF CaiLpren—Granzs Y, VI, VII 














TOTAL 
ACTIVITY 
(P rrom x?) F D Cc B A 
I H I Il I Ir I u I 
Sample V=]....... 43 43 | 68 69 53 58 50 6I | 223 | 231 
; o 38 35 | 53 52 42 45 32 | 166) 164 
Scouts, Girl or Boy.... iF 3 7j 13 13 Io 10 | +25 | +22 5I 
(0.01, 0.01) 2+ 2 I 2 4 x 3 I 7 6 
o 38| 40] 60 59| 44 51 49 53 | IQI | 203 
VM CA eaa dee tis I 3 2 3 3 3 3 4 4 I3 
(—, —) (2+ 2 x 5 7 6 4 6 4 19 
o 39 4I 59 64 52 356 59 61 209 222 
Youth Center......... I 2 I 3 2 o I o o 5 
(0.05, — la+ 2 I 6 3 I I o o 9 
25| 33] 5° 57] 49 52| 58] § 182 | 200 
8 





o 8 
Neighborhood Club.... i +8 3| 10 |+ — o 3 I I 19 
o 2 





























(0.01, 0.02) 2+ | +ro| +7 8 4 4 3i — 22 
o 26 30; 48 48 30 27 26 26 | 130] 131 
Family activities...... I II 8] 14 13 16 16 20 15 6I 
—, 0.01) 2+ 6 5 6 8 7 15 13 | +z0| ‘32 
{ 18 17 | 30 29 18 26 24 23 go 
Church activities...... I 22 19 | 32 34 22 15 20 22 96 
—, 0.05) 2+ 3 7| 6 6} 33] 17] 5] 16) 37 
Í 15 9| 33 1s] 30] 17| 41| 26] 119 
Evening play Se I II 6] 14 17 14 mj- 4 2 43 
0.05, — 2+ 17 28| ar 37 9 30 I4 22 61 IIQ 
o 33 39 | 43 54 37 52 28 45 | 141| 190 
Homework........... I 5 2| 10 | +9 7\—1 10 7 32 
(0.02, 0.05) (2+ | — 5 2] 15 6 9 5 | +21 9) 50 
fo 4| 4] 59 so} 46| 49| 50] 49| 196| 198 
Music Jessons......... I -a2|-—2 9 6 8 9 9 26 
0.05, 0.05) 2+ o o o 2 I I o 3 I 
o 27 33| 50 53 32 39 34 33 | 143 | 158 
Read a book.......... I 9 7 8 I0 10 Ir 13 33 
(—, 0.05) a+ 7 3| 10 6] un 8| if +t5| 47 
o 18 Io 16 II Ir 7 16 9 61 
Listen to radio........ I 8 I0 | 14 16 5 8 y 14 34 
(eo. 01,— 2+ | —17 23| 38 42 | +37 43 36 38 | 128] 146 
o -4 Io] 10 14 13 1r | +26 | +25 53 
Go to movies......... I 20 13| 30 28 22 25 22 25 94 
(0.01, 0.02) * {2+ IQ 20| 28 27 18 22 | —II | a1 76 
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table. First, the Scouts are made up of chil- 
dren who are preponderantly of middle-class 
orientation, and the organization appears to 
be favored by the upper-middle class. Sec- 
ond, agencies like the Neighborhood Club 
and the Youth Center, which are directed 
by middle-class adults, attract the children 
from the lower classes. They have very few 
middlz-class members. 

Approximately half the children from 
each of the status levels did not enter into 
organized group activities in one or the 
other week (Table 3). A good proportion of 
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gether in one another’s houses. There were 
two small clubs reported by C and D boys, 
the Night Hawks and the Three Musketeers. 
Still there was a considerable group at all 
social levels who reported no organized or 
informal group activities. 

In Table 2 the entries “family activities” 
and “church activities” refer to a kind of 
group participation which tends to be under 
the influence of the family value system. It 
would appear that middle-class children, 
particularly those in the A grouping, more 
frequenily took part in activities with other 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILUREN WHO DID NOT PARTICIPATE IN 
ORGANIZED GROUP ACTIVITIES 








Dip Not PAETICIPATE 





PARTICIPATED IN 


Socrat CLASS Schedule I Schedule II Either Period Church Movies 
Only* Onlyt 
No Per Cent No Per Cent No Per Cent (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

Ainge ee eats 28 47 26 43 17 28 II 17 
Baross peeeeees 29 55 3I 53 22 40 3 I5 
O EEE S 30 44 35 5I 24 36 5 18 
Diere wane. 22 51 29 67 18 42 5 19 
Total group. 109 49 I2I 52 8I 36 6 17 





ipan 


* This group participated in church but had no other organized group activity. They are included in the numbers of nonpartic- 
ts. 


} This group went to the movies but had no ‘‘organized activity” and no church activity. 


each group did not participate during either 
week of the study. A significantly large pro- 
portion of D (lower-lower) children reported 
no organized activity during the second 
week. 

The rather high proportion of all children 
who reported no participation in organized 
group activities deserves further study. Was 
it due to lack of opportunity? Certainly not 
entirely, for all four of the organizations 
studied and several others in the commu- 
nity hed room for more children. Was the 
time of the nonparticipants spent in infor- 
mal social groups? To a certain extent this 
was true. Thus a group of six A girls who re- 
ported very little participation in organiza- 
tions had an informal club and played to- 


members of their family. Similarly, the A 
and B children were more often at a gather- 
ing connected with the church when com- 
pared with the C and D children, although 
the percentages of those attending once dur- 
ing the week were similar. This is partially 
explained by the fact that the churches at- 
tended by middle-class families and their 
children have a number of associated clubs 
operating during the week. On the other 
hand, the churches in which the majority of 
lower-class families have membership have 
fewer nonreligious and weekday activities. 
it should be noted that the trend is for lower- 
class children to attend church but not to 
engage in family activities. 


“Evening play outdoors” 


may mean a 
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number of things from solitary play to 
“clique” or “gang” activities with age- 
mates. There was a significant difference be- 
tween Schedules I and IT both in the num- 
ber of children who went out-doors to play 
after dinner and in the frequency of doing 
so. This was to be expected because of the 
longer evenings and better weather in May 
as compared with April. During April a 
greater proportion of C and D children went 
out to play than of A and B boys and girls. 
In the case of the A (upper-middle) families, 
those who did permit their children to go 
out did so quite frequently. 

“Homework” and “music lessons” are 
generally regarded as part of the middle- 
class pattern of “getting ahead.” They are 
not group activities; théy indicate that a 
child is “improving himself” or his family 
is pushing him to do so. It is evident that, 
other than the A children for Schedule I, the 
majority of children did not do homework 
or take music lessons at this age level in any 
of the class groupings. Significantly few D 
(lower-lower) class children reported either 
activity. However, more C status children 
than one would normally expect noted time 
spent at homework or with a music teacher. 
This finding on both schedules agrees with 
the hypothesis that some of the children are 
learning the things that will make them so- 
cially mobile. We should expect to find a 
certain number of families classified as 

- upper-lower status (in either the socioeco- 
nomic or social-class sense) teaching their 
children middle-class values and skills. 

The last three categories of Table 2— 
“Read a book,” “Listen to radio,” and “Go 
to movies’’—represent individual activities 
in which differences among the four group- 
ings appeared. The trend was clearly toward 
more frequent reading of books as one 
moved from the diaries of the lower- to the 
middle-class children. The incidence of read- 
ing books was quite significant for the A (up- 
per-middle) group, although nfore than half 
of them did not report this behavior.’ Fewer 
D (lower-lower) children than one would 
expect on the basis of chance reported listen- 
ing to the radio, especially in April. This 
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leisure pursuit was recorded rather frequent- 
ly by the middle-class children, the variation 
being statistically significant for the B 
(lower-middle) boys and girls. The differ- 
ences between D and A behavior are quite 
clear in the case of movie attendance. Very 
few lower-lower-class children failed to re- 
port “going to movies,” whereas only one 
out of five upper-middle-class boys and girls 
went more than once’ a week. C children 
tended to go more often shan B. Thus 
middle-class children, especially those from 
families of higher socioeconomic status, 
tended to read books and listen to the radio 
more frequently and to be somewhat re- 
stricted in their attendance at the movies.® 
It would be valuable to know the class dif- 
ferences in book titles, radio programs, and 
motion pictures selected by those who did 
attend. 

Another way „of looking at the data is 
presented in Table 4. The activities are 
shown in rank order for each class grouping 
according to the percentage of the children 
engaging in them. No attention was paid to 
the frequency of report, which might be any- 
where from one to twelve times a week, de- 
pending upon the activity. The table simply 
indicates the average percentage of children 
who recorded the activity one or more times 
during the two weeks. Upon scanning the 
table, one begins to see that comparatively 
few boys and girls participate in organized 
group activities. The exception to this gen- 
eralization was that almost half the A 
(upper-middle) children were Scout mem- 
bers. Comparisons of the rankings of each 
activity and the percentage of each of the 
four groupings reporting them across the 
table reinforce the previously discussed in- 
terclass similarities and differences. Again, 

eit is possible to see that some of the lower- 
class children were participating in group 
activities with middle-class children or 

8 There were no significant differences among 
children of the four social class2s in “reading the 
comics,” although a larger proportion of D children 
reported reading them. The percentage of children 
reading comics found by averaging the two reports 
was A, 18 per cent; B, 20 per cent; C, 21 per cent; 
and D, 35 per cent. 
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learning the same kinds of behavior, either 
in individual pursuits or in organizations di- 
rected by middle-class adults. 

A polygonal graph? (see Fig. 1) has been 
used to chart the percentage of children in 
each of the social-class groupings engaged in 
the several group and individual activities. 
Careful examination of the graph permits 
one tc obtain a visual picture of the pat- 
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ticipation for middle-class children differs 
from that of most lower-class children, al- 
though the same term is used to classify 
both. Moreover, as in the case of movie at- 
tendance, there are variations in the fre- 
quency of engaging in the activity, lower- 
class children who attend doing so many 
more times in the week than middle-class 
children. Only the differences in proportion 


TABLE 4 


RANK ORDER OF ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN IN GRADES V, VI, AND VII BY PER CENT 
OF EACH CLASS ENGAGED: IN SUCH ACTIVITIES* 











SocraL CLASS oF CHILDREN 












































Rank D Cc B A 
Activity bal Activity e Activity a Activity ae 
PRS sie Movies 84 | Movies 82 | Radio 84 | Radio 79 
2.......| Evening play 72 | Radio 80 | Movies 78 | Church ÓI 
k Radio 67 | Evening play 65 | Church 59 | Movies 57 
P oe reser Church 59 | Church 57 | Evening play 58 | Family 57 
IRTEN Family 35 | Family 30 | Family 49 | Evening play 52 
6.......] Neigh’d Club 33 | Homework 28 | Read books 36 | Scouts 46 
7.......{ Read books 30 | Read books 25 | Scouts 22 | Read books 44 
8.......] Homework 16 | Scouts 23 | Homework 20 | Homework 39 
Qantas Scouts 15 | Neigh’d Club 22 | Music 16 | Music 22 
TO... see. Y.M.C.A. 9 | Music 14 | Y¥.M.C.A, 14 | ¥.M.C.A. 15 
ee Youth Center 7 | YMCA. 13 | Neigh’d Club 9 | Neigh’d Club 3 
EE aes Music 4 | Youth Center ro | Youth Center 3 | Youth Center o 
Schedule I-V=. P A OE E E paced 08 EE Xe eee eee 59 
H-N = AZ: EEEE 00. EEE BB E ae teeth 61 
TOtRS E deeees BO) Paces eer ale waa oy nl ee eee eee sE R Gill eee nee 120 














* Average of Schedules I and II, 


terns of behavior which characterize children 
from different status levels in the cammu- 
nity. It is evident that some activities are 
common to children from all social levels. 


But there are class differences in th2 pros 


portion of the children from each grcuping 
who engage in them, and there are differ- 
ences in the activities themselves. As has 
been pointed out, family and church par- 

? For a method of constructing and consistently 
interpreting a polygonal graph see A. H. Hutcainson, 
“The Pclygonal Presentation of Polyphas2 Phe- 


nomena,” Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3d sez., Sec. IV, Vol. XXX (1936). 


are shown in the four patterns on the polyg- 
onal graph. 

Among those who do take part in the 
four organized group activities—Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Youth Center, and Neighbor- 
hood Club—it is possible to show a system- 
atic social-class difference in frequency of 
participation. This has been done by 
means of a ghi-square analysis, shown in 
Table 5. For each organization, the symbol o 
is used to denote the “observed” number of 
participations as reported by children from 
each group in Schedules I and II. The sym- 


joy 


= 





Fic. 1.—Per cert of each social class engaged in certain activities 


5%6 


bol e indicates “expected” number on the 
basis of chance distribution by calculation 
from totals given on the right of the table. 
The rows marked x? show the chi-square 
value for each cell, together with a + or — 
sign to' indicate the direction of deviations 
of reported frequencies of attendance from 
the “expected” frequencies, assuming that 
all classes have an equivalent frequency of 
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approximation of the correlation coefficient 
derived from the chi-square table, substan- 
tiates the existence of the relationship." 

It would appear that the Scouts is a 
middle-class activity and that a significant 
number of A (upper-middle) class children 
attended Scout meetings. Similarly, fre- 
quency of participation at the Y.M.C.A. 
was statistically significant for the B (lower- 


TABLE 5 


FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN ORGANIZED GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(SCHEDULES I AND II) AND SOCIAL CLASS OF CHILDREN 
IN GRADES V, VI, AND VII 











Socrar Crass 























ACTIVITY TOTALS Pe) 
D C B A 
0 17 41 33 68 159 
, A e 3 54 32 37 
Scouts’ Boy or Girl.... 3 A S3 0.03 +25.07 30-33 
200.4 EE eM ele steed 0.0L 0.01 
0 19 36 38 36 129 
Y.M.C.A, boys’ and é % 43 25 29 
girls’ programs 3 : 
Nene ys A — 4.04 — 1.80 + 6.77 + 1.68 14.29 
O05 Votes nace OOL | nvresienwe 0.01 
fe 17 44 5 o 66 
e 15 23 13 I5 
Youth Center......... x 0.26 +19.18 — 4.92 —15.00 39.36 
RP jewiwtcagedkss 0.01 0.05 0.01 0.01 
[o 60 5I 21 9 I4t 
. e 32 50 27 32 
Neighborhood Club.... x? 4-24.45 oi — 1.33 16.52 42.32 
P (o e3 AAE CETE ER ©,Q1 0.01 
Totali; yc ha glans Pees 113 172 97 113 495 
(OST. P e P Sx? 38.75 24.13 13.05 59.17 135.10 
P(x’) 0.01 0.01 0.02 0.01 0.01 














participation. The P rows refer to the prob- 
ability of the chi-square values being sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent or 5 per cent level 
for appropriate degrees of freedom. 

For the table as a whole, the probability , 
for the total chi square (135.10 for 9 d.f.) 
indicates that there were highly significant 
differences in frequency of participation 
among the four social-class groupings in the 
four activities. The trend analysis of + and 
— signs reinforces this interpretation, since 
they form a consistent pattern. The contin- 
gency cpefficient (C = 0.46), which is an 


middle) children, although a good number 
of A and C boys and girls went there. On 
the other hand, both the Youth Center and 
the Neighborhood Club seem to have been 
conceived as places where lower-class chil- 
dren go. The C (upper-lower) children who 
were members were more often at the Youth 

10 The analysis is not rigorous in a statistical 
sense. The freqyencies are based upon varying num- 
bers of children from each of the class groups. How- 
ever, it is internally consistent, since the “expected” 
numbers are based upon marginal totals of rows 


and columns and the total reported frequency of 
participation during the two weeks. 
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Center than were those from the other three 
groups combined. Many more visits to the 
Neighborhood Club than could be expected 
on the basis of chance were made by D' 
(lower-lower) class children. 

Befote turning to the test of the hy- 
pothesis that small groups of children of 
each class are associating with children of 
other classes and are learning the behavior 
and attitudes of social classes different from 
their own, it will be useful to describe the 
organizations to which the children may 
belong. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in this 
community are mainly organized by the 
churches, but there was also a Boy Scout 
and a Girl Scout group meeting in the 
Neighborhood Club. All the Scout groups 
were led by middle-class adults. 

The Scout groups of the Neighborhood 
Club were made up mainly of D and C chil- 
dren, with a few B and A children. Thus 
most of the D and C children who partici- 
pated in Scouts did so in lower-class Scout 
groups in an institution that was frequented 
mainly by lower-class children. Hence they 
were not so much under middle-class influ- 
ence as were the C and D children (about a 
third of:them from those classes who re- 
ported Scout participation) who belonged to 
Scout groups sponsored by their churches. 

The Y.M.C.A. conducted a varied pro- 
gram for boys, and also swimming and 
gymnasium classes for girls (there was no 


© Y.W.C.A. in the community). With the 


staff and the majority of its members being 
middle-class people, the Y.M.C.A. also pro- 
vided a middle-class learning situation, 
though it was not so definitely dominated 
by middle-class children. The figures in 
Table 4 are deceptive, for they include the 
Youth Center children who went to a special 
swimming class on Saturday at the Y.M.C.A. 
but otherwise had no contact there. Still, 
there were some D and C children who were 
regular members of the ¥Y.M.GA. This or- 
ganization appears for this particular com- 
munity and age group to be a more heterog- 
enous one than the other three in Table 5. 
The Youth Center was a club sponsored 
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by the Y.M.C.A. añd a philanthropic wom- 
en’s organization for underprivileged boys 
and girls aged eight to eighteen. Member- 
ship was free and did not carry with it any 
contact with the Y.M.C.A. except for the 
special swimming class. At the date of the 
study, the Youth Center was. drawing a 
group of predominantly C children of the 
age group under consideration. There was a 
considerable overlapping with the clientele 
of the Neighborhood Club, several young- 
sters reporting that they went to the Neigh- 
borhood Club in the afternoon and the 
Youth Center in the evening. (The Neigh- 
borhood Club did not admit children under 
fourteen in the evening, but the Youth 
Center did.) 

The Neighborhood Club was a modified 
settlement-house organization, with a mid- 
dle-class board of directors and a middle- 
class staff. It was supposed to be open to 
everybody but drew mainly on the “under- 
privileged” groups. 

It offered a gymnasium, classes in cook- 
ng, sewing, woodwork, folk-dancing, a 
gameroom, and Boy and Girl Scouts. As 
seen in Table 4, 33 per cent of the D chil- 
dren and 22 per cent of the C children par- 
ticipated there, as against 9 per cent of the 

-B and 3 per cent of the A children. Investi- 
gation of the schedule showed that the A 
children who reported going to the Neigh- 
borhood Club either went to play basket- 
ball in a league game representing their 
churches or went to the Scout meetings. 
Nearly all the B children went there for the 
same reasons, 

Thus about 5 per cent of the D children 
and to per cent of the C children were par- 
ticipating in Scouts or Y.M.C.A. with 
groups of predominantly middle-class chil- 
dren. Another ro per cent of D children and 
I§ per cent of C children were participat- 
ing in middle-class organizations (Y.M.C.A. 
and Scouts) but under tke auspices of 
lower-class organizations and in groups of 
lower-class children. It is probably signifi- 
cant that both the Youth Center and the 
Neighborhood Club maintained a kind of 
formal middle-class contact through the 
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Y.M.C.A. and Scouts, respectively. Prob- 
ably the children from these organizations 
who went to the Y.M.C.A. for special classes 
or who belonged to the Scouts were the ones 
who were showing other evidences of up- 
ward mobility. f 

Another type of evidence that some of 
the lower-class children were learning habits 
and attitudes that would make them socially 
mobile is to be found in the figures for music 
lessons and the reading of books. These ac- 
tivities aré probably taught by parents who 
have middle-class goals for their children 
and who may have had some middle-class 
values and habits themselves, although they 
were low in the socioeconomic séale. 

The evidence which has been cited as 
bearing on the hypothesis that a small pro- 
portion of the lower-class children are learn- 
ing middle-class ways is reasonably con- 
vincing but not so strong as the evidence 
that might be gained from individual case 
__ studies of the lower-class children who could 
` be selected by various criteria as probably 
socially mobile. Such a study was not at- 
tempted by the authors, but the following 
illustrations, taken from twoschedulesalone, 
show that a pattern of mobility-learning be- 
havior can be seen, at least in some children. 

James M. was a fifth-grade, ten-year-old 
boy in group C. His father was a factory 
worker, and the family. lived in a flat over a 
store. The following is his report for after- 
noons and evenings: 


Monday Afternoon: Played some baseball and 
went to the Neighborhood Club and worked 
on my breadboard (workshop). 

Monday Evening: Washed the dishes and then 
went to bed. 

Tuesday Afternoon: Went to the Neighborhood 
Club and worked on my breadboard. 

Tuesday Evening: Washed the dishes, then 
went to bed. 

Wednesday Afternoon: Went to the Y.M.C.A. 

Wednesday Evening: Worked on a Cub Scout 
project. 

Thursday Afternoon: Went to Cub Scouts. 

Thursday Evening: Washed the dishes and 
played until 9:00, Then I went to bed. 

Friday, Afternoon: Went home and played. 
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Friday Evening: Washed the dishes and then 
played until bed time. 

Saturday Morning: I got some breakfast then 
worked until rr:00. At 11:00 I went down 
to the plant where my father works. 

Saturday Afternoon: Went to the airport and 
went up in a plane for my first time. 

Saturday Evening: Went downstairs and got the 
Sunday papers. Then went to bed. 

Sunday Morning: I got some breakfast and got 
ready for Junior Church. Then I went to 
Junior Church. 

Sunday Afternoon: Went to the movie at the 
Kimbark Theatre. 

Sunday Evening: Went to bed. 


Schedule II, a month later, follows a 
similar pattern, with the following addi- 
tions: 

Monday Evening: Dried the dishes while my 
sister washed them. Then my father read us 
a story of a monkey. 

Saturday Afternoon: Went to see the play 
“Harvey” with my parents, my brother and 
sister, and my Grandmother. 

Sunday Evening: Finished the story “My Friend 
Tote.” 


James’s schedule has been quoted ver- 
batim. There was not a single word mis- 
spelled, and the grammatical construction 
was quite mature for a ten-year-old. He 
obviously was a good student. He was a 
regular member of the Y.M.C.A., a member 
of a Scout group sponsored by his church, 
he used the woodshop of the Neighborhood 
Club, he went to movies only on Saturday 
and Sunday, his father read to him and his 
brother and sister, the whole family went to 
see a play together. This is a middle-class 
pattern, and James is learning middle-class 
ways from his teachers, Scout leader, 
Y.M.C.A. staff, woodshop instructor, and 
father. He will almost certainly move up the 
social scale. Contrast this activity with a 
second case: 

Robert K., a D boy, is of the same age 
and in the same school grade as James M. 


Monday Afternoon: Went fishing at the Jackson 
Park lagoon with my cousin and brother 
Monday Evening: went outside and played 
chase one chase all, with about 20 or 21 

boys and girls. 
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Went to bed at: 10 o’clock 

Tuesday Afternoon: went fishing by my self 

Tuesday Evening: went boat riding with my 
cousin 

Went to bed at: 11 o'clock 

Wednesday Afternoon: went bick riding with my 
cousin 

Wednesday Evening: went to the show with my 
cousin. and we saw “Till The Clouds Roal 
By” 

Went to bed at: 12 o’clock 

Thursday Afternoon: went and played baceball 
with about 16 boys 

Thursday Evening: went outside and played 
ditch with about 6 boys 

Went to bed at: 10 o'clock 

Friday Afternoon: went to the store. and went 
bike riding with my cousin and my brother 

Friday Evening: read some comic books and 
went to bed 

Went to bed at: g o’clock 

Saturday Morning: I fixed my bike and wet the 
midway. to play baceball. our side wone 
3 to 8. 

Saturday Afternoon: wend on my bike out to 
C.V.S. [Vocational School] with my cousin 
and a bounch of outher kids. my cousin goes 
to C.V.S. 

Saturday Evening: lisend to the radio and heard 
“Can you top this” it was very funny. 

Went to bed at: 8:30 0’clock 

Sunday Morning: went fishing and caught 
about 27 herring. I went fishing with about 
7 outher guys. 

Sunday Afternoon: helped with diner. 

Sunday Evening: lisend to the radio. “thake it 
or leave it.” 

Went to bed at: g o’clock. 


Robert had an active and healthy week, 
with probably no exposure to middle-class 
influence except through his schoolteacher. 
His constant companion, and probably one 
from whom he learns much by imitation, is 
his older cousin, who goes to a vocational 
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school. Robert goes to movizs on school 
nights, plays out many evenings until bed- 
time, or reads comic books at home or listens 
to the radio. f 

SUMMARY 


The children aged ten to twelve in a pub- 
lic school of a heterogeneous urban neigh- 
borhood were asked to keep diaries of their 
leisure activities for two separate weeks in 
April and May, 1947. They were classified 
into four socioeconomic groups on the basis 
of parents’ occupation and type of house. 
The four groups ranged from upper-middle 
down to lower-lower on the social-class scale. 
The activities reported were categorized, 
and the frequencies in the various categories 
were compared by social-class groups. 

There were systematic class differences 
in participation in organized recreational 
groups, and in certain individual activities, 
such as taking music lessons. The middle- 
class children took part mainly in Scouts 
and Y.M.C.A., while the lower-class chil- 
dren took part mainly in two centers or clubs 
for “underprivileged children.” 

There were a small number of exceptional 
cases of lower-class children who partici- 
pated with the middle-class children in 
middle-class organizations. It is probable 
that these children were learning attitudes 
and habits leading to upward social mo- 
bility. l 7 

When the findings of this study are in- 
terpreted in the light of a theory of social 
learning, it is seen that most of the children ` 
were learning the ways of behaving and be- 
heving of their own class cultures but that a 
significant minority of lower-class children 
were learning the ways of middle-class chil- 
dren and adults. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tkere were about 3 million more marriages and about r million more divorces than the expected number 
from 1940 through 1947. As a net effect, the proportion cf the adult population merried in 1947 was the 
largest on record. The number of married couples without a housing unit of their own was nearly 1 million’ 
greater in 1947 than in 1940. Married women with jobs cutside the home increased to a point where they 
outnumbered, for the first time, single women with such jobs. In spite of rising prices, real disposable income 
rose in 1946 and 1947 to a level about 40 per cent above tiat in 1939. 


During the last few years American fam- 
ilies have undergone a number of significant 
changes that have been measured and ana- 
lyzed. We know, for instance, that in many 
respects our families are better housed than 
they were before the war but that in other 
respects the housing situation has deterio- 
rated. We can document the greatly in- 
creased participation of married women in 
the labor force since 1940, the large-scale 
movement of families away from farms and 
to the West, the unusually rapid increase in 
the number of non-white families outside the 
South, the spectacular marriage and divorce 
booms, the exceptionally sharp rise in the 
number of births, and the continued reduc- 
tions in mortality rates. 

The wealth of measurable facts about the 
family life of the nation that has been ac- 
cumulated during the recent eventful years 
has been impressive indeed. Many impor- 
tant insights have been gained from this 
stock of numerical data that might well 
have been overlooked if the figures had not 
been collected and analyzed. Yet there is no 


reason to claim that they tell the whole - 


story. They represent simply the contribu- 
tion of the demographic statistician to a 
field of social research in which there isẹa 
high degree of specialization. 

We may consider ourselves fortunate 
that we have the 1940 census as a bench- 


1 Presented before the Society for Social Re- 
search at Chicago, Illinois, on May 29, 1948. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Emanuel Landau in the preparation of the factual 
material on which the paper is based. 


merk with which to compare the findings of 
surveys that have been made during the 
years since that time. That census can serve 
as a standard against which to measure the 
effects of full employment during the war 
ani postwar years. This paper will presert 
highlights selected from the many changes 
in family life during the 1940’s. 

This is not, however, to be taken as an 
uncritical acceptance of 1940 as a normal 
year, Many of the indices of the level of well- 
bemg oi families in 1940 bear testimony that 
this country had not fully emerged from the 
depression of the 1930’s. Unemployment was 
stil widespread; available housing was 
short, and much of it below the minimum 
standards of adequacy; fertility rates were 
below the level of replacement; and heavy 
mcvement of population had taken place 
on.y a few years before then. To some ex- 
tert, of course, economic recovery had pro- 
gressed, but not enough to make 1940 nearly 
so .deal a year as one might desire for use as 
a tase. 

Nor should the remarks that follow be 
corstrued as implying that our current full 
employment is the sole reason for the status 
of tamily life as it is observed today. Certain 
aspects of the demographic picture bear 
unmistakable evidence that recent changes 
reflect the influence of other factors, includ- 
ing compensations for many lags in popula- 
tion development that were produced by the 
depression, further advances in medical sci- 
ence, many ‘tangible and intangible out- 
growths of the war experience, the vastly 
greater size of our peacetime military forces _ 
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as compared with those we had in 1940, and 
postwar shortages and price inflation, par- 
ticularly in the field of housing. Neverthe- 
less, without employing the technique of 
multiple-factor analysis, it is still safe to as- 
sume that the high level of employment has 
been one of the most important factors con- 
tributing to recent changes in family life. 
Our attention will be focused in this paper 
on four aspects of family life: marriage and 
divorce, household formation, household 
composition, and socioeconomic aspects. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


The fact that recent marriage rates have 
been high is more commonly known than 
are the extent and implications of their devi- 
ations from expected rates. On the basis of 


' long-time trends, we could have expected 


somewhat less than 1,400,000 marriages per 
year. since 1940.7 The records of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics show, how- 
ever, that during every year from 1940 to 
1947—and during the first quarter of 1948— 
the actual number has exceeded the ex- 
pected number.’ The greatest excess was in 
1946, the first full postwar year, when there 
were 2,300,000 marriages, or nearly a million 
more than normal and about half a million 
more than the previous all-time record. Tak- 
ing the eight years 1940 through 1947 as a 
whole, there were 3 million more marriages 
than normal. 

A minor part of this excess in the number 
of marriages may be accounted for by re- 
marriages of an unusually large number of 
divorced persons. The expected number of 
divorces per year since 1940 was between 
250,000 and 300,000. In no year, however, 


2 The method used in estimating the normal or 
expected number of marriages is presented in the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Population— 
Special Reports, Ser. PM-1, No. 3, “The Wartime 
Marriage Surplus.” 


3 National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Sta- 
tistics—Special Reports, Vol. XXWII, No.’ ro 
“Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United States, 
1946”; Monthly Marriage Report, Vol. H, No. 3, 
“Marriage Licenses Issued in Major Cities’; and 
Federal Security a press release, dated April 


15, 1948. 


was the actual number as low as normal. 
The greatest excess, as in the case of mar- 
riages, was in 1946. During that year there 
were 615,000 divorces granted, or more than 
twice the normal number. Once again, if we 
consider the entire period from 1940 through 
1947, we find that there were approximately 
x million more divorces than normal. 

Thus, if we discount from the 3 million 
surplus of marriages the entire x million sur- 
plus of divorces as though they all remarried 
during the period, we would still show a net . 
excess of 2 million marriages since 1940.4 
And there is evidence that the remarriage 
rate among divorced persons since 1940 has 
been very high. From ro4o through 1946 
about 5.5 million married persons obtained 
divorces, but during these seven years the 
number of divorced persons who had not 
remarried increased by only 0.5 million. 

During 1947 the trend of both marriages 
and divorces turned downward, but both 
were again well above normal. Preliminary 
figures indicate a total of about 2 million 
marriages and 450,000 divorces for 1947. 
These figures represent a decline of one- 
eighth in the number of marriages from the 
1946 peak, but a decline twice that great 
(one-fourth) in the number of divorces. 

One way of showing the relative magni- 
tudes of the marriage rate and the divorce 
rate in 1947 is to show what percentage of 
those persons “exposed” to marriage or di- 
vorce actually got married ar divorced in 
that year. Thus we find that zo per cent of 
the unmarried women (fifteen years old and 
over) in 1947 were married in that year, 
whereas only a little over 1 per cent of the 
married women in 1947 obtained a divorce 
in that year. f 

As a consequence of the high level of the 
raarriage rates, there is a far larger propor- 
tion of the adult population married today 
than at any time since statistics on marital 

4National Conference on Family Life, “The 
American Family—a Factual Background, ’ chap. 
i, “Basic Family and Population Statistics” (May, 
Tad). This is a report, so far unpublished, pre- 
pared by federal government agencies. Several of 


the findings given in the present paper appear ina 
different form in the conference report. 
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status were first compiled in 1890. Con- 
versely, never in this period has the propor- 
tion of bachelors and spinsters been so small. 
However, there is still a substantial number 
of marriageable persons in the population. 
About 25 per cent of the population twenty 
to forty-four years old are unmarried today, 
whereas all but about ro per cent of that 
population group will probably eventually 
marry." i 

To some extent the high marriage rates of 
recent years are compensations for low mar- 
riage rates during the 1930’s. This inference 
seems warranted because of the sharp de- 
creases since 1940 in the proportion of single 
persons in the middle ages of life. Yet the 
largest increase in the proportion married 
has occurred among those between twentv 
and cwenty-nine years old. The number of 
married persons in their twenties increased 
by about zo per cent between 1940 and 1947; 
whereas the civilian population in this age 
range increased only about 3 per cent. This 
fact accounts largely for the decline since 
1940 of about one year in the median age at 
first marriage. The increase in the propor- 
tion married at a relatively young age would 
have been somewhat less spectacular, but 
not much less so, if men living away from 
home as members of the military forces 
(most of whom are single) had been includec 
in the current figures. On the other hand, it 
is quite safe to say that, if the housing 
shortage had not been so acute, the number 
of marriages during recent years would have 
been even greater by several hundred thou- 
sand than it actually has been. 

Increases in the proportion married have 
been registered not only among the young 
and middle-aged but also among older per- 
sons as well. The percentage single among 
persons over age fifty-five has declined one- 
fifth since 1940. The percentage widowed 
fell somewhat, among men in particular, a 
fact which indicates an increase in remar- 

5 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reporis, Ser. P-20, No. 10, “Characteristics of 
Single, Married, Widowed, and Divorced Persons 
in 19477; and Population—Special Reports, Ser. 
P-45, No. 10, “Marriage Prospects of Single Men 
and Women, by Age.” 
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riege of widowers. A part of the increase in 
the proportion married among older per- 
sons, however, undoubtedly resulted from 
improved economic conditions and medical 
care, which tended to enhance the survival 
of both spouses who began married lize 
together. 

Taking all the facts into account, it seems 
likely that full employment and psychologi- 
cal factors growing out of the war probably 
deserve a large share of the credit for the 
marriage boom of recent years. Since there 
is reason to believe that the employment 
level will remain high for several years, it 
seems probable that at least a part of the 
net gain in the number of marriages will be 
preserved—but only a part. Some of the 
marriages during recent years undoubtedly 
represent a kind of borrowing of marriages 
from the future. To some extent, therefore, 
the large numbers of marriages during re- 
cent years will inevitably be compensated 
for, in turn, by numbers of marriages below 
expectancy at some time in the near future. 
It is too early to determine whether there 
has been a permanent change in the direc- 
tion of earlier marriage. Until we build up 
more evidence than we now have, it seems 
best to assume that such a change has not 
been made. 

The point that should be stressed here, 
however, is that the recent gains in the pro- 
portion of adults who are married have oc- 
curzed in every age group of the population 
during a time when economic activity was at 
an all-time high and even while housing 
space was at a premium.® This point merits 
the consideration of those who areconcerned 
about what full employment means to the 
future welfare of the nation. 

The discussion of marriage and divorce 
thus far has related to the country as a 
whcle. Certain variations from the general 
pattern among selected segments of the pop- 
ulation merit brief comment. 

6 To this night be added the fact that statistics 
show that married men in each age group have a 
higher educational and economic level than other 
men do (Current Population Reporis, Ser. P-20, 


No. zo). Presumably this relationship is attributable 
largely to selection in marriage. 
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The farm population did not contribute 
proportionately as much as the nonfarm 
population to the marriage boom of the 
1940’s—-or the non-white population as 
much as the white. Both the farm and the 
non-white population did, however, contrib- 
ute proportionately more than the rest to 
the boom in divorces. A part of the failure of 
farm areas to show as much gain as the aver- 
age in the proportion married may be ac- 
counted for by the obscuring effects of selec- 
tive migration from farms to nonfarm areas. 
The similar failure of the non-whites oc- 
curred in spite of the relatively greater eco- 
nomic gain among non-whites during this 
period of favorable business activity. Al- 
though there was a large increase in number 
of divorced persons on farms, the proportion 
of the farm population divorced is still only 
about two-thirds that of the nonfarm. 
Among non-whites the increases in divorce 
resulted in part from a reduction in separa- 
tions; however, the proportion of non- 
whites who are married but living apart 
from their spouses is still three times as large 
as that for whites. 

In this connection it might be pointed out 
that statistics recently collected tend to sup- 
port the widely held notion that “separation 
is the poor man’s divorce.” This point can 
be illustrated by comparing the figures for 
skilled workers and domestic workers—a 
higher and a lower occupational group. 
Among men the proportion of skilled work- 
ers who are divorced and not remarried is 
about twice as large as the proportion of 
skilled workers who are married but not liv- 
ing with their wives; on the other hand, 
among women the proportion of domestic 
service workers who are married but living 
apart from their husbands is about twice as 
large as the proportion of such workers who 
are divorced and not remarried. 


HOUSEHOLD FORMATION 


In general, when a couple merries, a new 
household is established, and when their 
marriage is broken by widowhood, divorce, 
or separation, a household is destroyed—but 
only in general. For instance, in normal 


times, roughly 20 per cent of the newly mar- 
ried couples do not form a houszhold of their 
own, but during recent years considerably 
more than the usual proportion have been 
forced to share the living quarters of others 
because of the housing shortege. Thus, in 
1947, one-fourth of all married couples with 
the wife under twenty-five years old were 
living in a household which they did not 
maintain.” These couples had probably been 


-married, on the average, about three years. 


Although past trends indicate that the 
expected net increase in the number of 
households is about $ million per year, the 
actual increase in 1946 was about ł million 
and in 1947 an estimated 13 million.® The 
number of new housing units constructed 
last year, though a record number, was less 
than go00,000.° These and other facts indi- 
cate that, in spite of the housing shortage, 
there has been more than the expected 
amount of net increase in the number of 
households since 1940. 

Furthermore, a larger proportion of all 
households in 1947 than in 1940 was main- 
tained by married couples, lergely because 
of the high marriage and remarriage rates 
that have prevailed and beceuse of the in- 
creasing period of joint survivorship of hus- 
bands and wives. Three-fourths of this in- 
crease occurred among houserolds with the 
husband over thirty-five years old.*° Since 
husbands under thirty-five years old tended 
to have lower average incomes and therefore 


7 Ibid., Table 5. 


’The estimates presented here for 1946 and 
1947 are revisions of estimates published in the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Population— 
Special Reports, “Estimates of Number of Families 
in the United States: 1940 to 1960.” A set of revised 
estimates is now being prepared for publication by 
the Bureau of the Census. 


° > Bureau of Labor Statistics, Construction (April, 
1948), Table 1; and Bull. ors, Construction in the 
War Years, 1942-45 (July, 1948), Table 13; see 
also National Conference on Family Life, op. cit., 
chap. v, “Housing for American Families,” Appen- 
dix Table XXV. 

1° Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, “Households by Type, 


Composition, and Housing Characteristics in 1947,” 
Table 2. ° 
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to be at a competitive disadvantage in bar- 
gaining for the limited number of new houses 
that became available at inflated prices dur- 
ing recent years, they did not establish their 
share of the new households. 

Although married men living with their 
wives were heads of 78 per cent of the house- 
holds in 1947, there remained a noteworthy 
proportion of households, 22 per cent, witha 
head who was widowed, divorced, single, or 
married but not living with his or her spouse. 
Among these types of households, those with 
‘a male head declined by nearly 4 million, 
whereas those wtih a female head gained $ 
million. The loss among male heads can be 
traced to such circumstances as higher mar- 
riage and remarriage rates, which trans- 
ferred them to the husband-and-wife type o7 
household, and also to a growing tendency 
for widowed and divorced men not to keep 
up a home of their own. Only 52 per cent of 
the widowed men and 27 per cent of the di- 
vorced men in 1947 were living in homes of 
their own. Among widowed and divorced 
women, the corresponding proportions were 
somewhat larger but still low, namely, 57 
and 48 per cent, respectively. 

A large part of the increase in the number 
of women who were heads of households oc- 
curred among those over fifty-five years old, 
particularly among widows. This develop- 
ment took place in spite of a decline in the 
proportion of older women who were wid- 
owed, but during a period when the survival 
rates of women were rising more rapidly 
than those of men.” Such factors as the con- 
tinued participation of larger numbers of 
older women in the labor force and increas- 
ing numbers who are recipients of insurance 
and social security benefits have made it 
possible for more and more of the aging 
women to remain financially independent 
and therefore able to provide separate living 
quarters for themselves. Furthermore, un- 
der conditions of full employment, more and 
more young and middle-aged persons are in 

Based on Federal Security Agency press re- 
lease dated April 9, 1948, and Bureau of the Census, 
Vital Statistics in the United States, 1900-1940 


(1943); see also National Conference on Family Life, 
op. cit., chap. iv, “Family Health.” 
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a position to help support their aged parents 
in separate living quarters. 

The number of new housing units con- 
structed from 1940 through 1947 was equal 
to only about three-fourths of the net in- 
crease in the number of households.” The 
excess over new construction has come about 
by more complete utilization of previously 
existing structures. Two or more homes have 
been carved out of a structure once occupied 
by one household, by reducing the number 
or size of rooms or by making minor addi- 
tions to the structure; many more seasonal 
dwellings have been used on a year-round 
basis; and vacancy ratios have been reduced 
toward the vanishing point in nonfarm 
areas. Although there were 400,000 fewer 
households on farms in 1947 than in 1940,” 
despite some new construction, and al- 
though certain nonfarm areas have lost pop- 
ulazion, a large proportion of the dwelling 
units thus released are not located where 
they are needed. 

The dislocation of the housing supply has 
been made worse by the tremendous amount 
of migration since 1940. To illustrate, during 
the seven years ending in April, 1947, one- 
third of the non-white households on farms 
moved into cities and villages. This loss of 
non-white farm households accounts for 
nearly all the loss in the number of farm 
households since 1940. A large part of it rep- 
resents movement away from the South. 
Because of this movement, the number of 
non-white households outside the South in- 
creased by 50 per cent—an exceptional 
change indeed for a seven-year period. And 
it came about, no doubt, mainly because 
employment opportunities—if not housing 
condcitions—were more favorable at their 
destinations than. at their origins. Differ- 
ences between the cultural settings of their 
origins and those of their destinations may, 
however, have been a very important con- 
tributing factor. 


z See sources cited in nn. 8 and 9g. 


133 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 11, “Household Composi- 
tion and Characteristics in 1947, for Urban and 
Rural Areas and Regions.” 
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HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 


When a family forms a household of its 
own, there are usually just two members in 
it, a young man and his wife. The family ex- 
pands as the children enter it and grow. 
Then it contracts to the two original mem- 
bers, and eventually one and then the other 
spouse dies. In the early and middle phases, 
the family cycle takes the most dynamic 
form." Thus we shall be concerned largely 
with changes during recent years in these 
stages of family development. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the 
impression that one gets from studying re- 
cent findings on fertility is to state that the 
current trend is toward an increase in mod- 
erate-sized, but not childless, families. The 
increase in lifetime childlessness has slowed 
up; in fact, since 1920 the proportion of life- 
time childlessness has probably been near 15 
per cent of all married couples.5 On the 
other hand, there has been a continuous de- 
cline for many decades in the proportion of 
completed families that are large. Increas- 
ingly, therefore, the completed family of 
one, two, or three children—especially the 
two-child family—has come to prevail. Since 
1940 there has also been a tendency for fer- 
tility- to rise the most among those groups 
that originally had the lowest fertility. 
These facts have significance for such pur- 
poses as the formulation of a national popu- 
lation policy: 

Our primary concern in this section, how- 
ever, is in the analysis of changes in the 
number of people living together in a house- 
hold at a given time rather than changes in 
fertility throughout the reproductive history 
of a family. More specifically, we shall focus 

14 Paul C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,” American 
Sociological Review, XII, No. 2 (April, 1947), 164-74. 

5 For evidence of recent trends toward moderate- 
sized families and for recent data on fertility differ- 
entials see the report of the Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 8, 
“Differential Fertility: June, 1946,”,and Ser. P-20, 
No. 18, “Fertility: April, 1947.” Data on childless- 
ness in 1940 by age of woman are presented in the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, Differential 


' Fertility, rọ40 and 1910—Fertility for States and 


Large Cities (1943), Tables x and 3. 


our attention on the number of surviving 
dependent children and on the presence of 
sub-families in the household. 

Although only about 15 per cent of all 
married couples go through life without hav- 
ing any children, about half of a]l households 
at the time of the 1940 census had no de- 
pendent children under eighteen years of age 
living at home. This proportion was prac- 
tically unchanged in 1947. This type of infor- 
mation on the present composizion of house- 
holds has special value in appraising the cur- 
rent welfare of families; for instance, it can 
be used in the study of the razio of depend- 
ents to workers or in the analysis of housing 
requirements of households with differing 
composition. 

_ As would be expected, the majority of the 
young children have relatively young par- 
ents. Thus, approximately two out of every 
three heads of households with no dependent 
children under eighteen are forty-five years 
old or over. On the other hand, about two 
out of every three dependent children under 
eighteen have parents under forty-five 
years. Because of the recent high birth 
rates, an unusually large percentage of all 
children under eighteen are now under six, 
and a correspondingly large percentage of 
the parents are under thirty-five. 

The responsibility for rearing young chil- 
dren tends to be concentrated at any one 
time on a very small segment of the popula- 
tion, particularly on those with large fam- 
ilies. Thus in 1947 about 53 per cent of all 
children under eighteen living with relatives 
were concentrated in that 14 per cent of the 
households with three or more children. 
Households with two children represented 
28 per cent of all children and 15 per cent of 
all households. Those with only one child 
sepresented 19 per cent of all children and 21 
per cent of all households. Finally, as indi- 

x National Conference on Family Life, op. cit., 
chap. i, Appen. I. This appendix contains tables on 
household composition that have not been published 
elsewhere. Several of the tables saow the number of 
children living in households with selected char- 
acteristics. The usual practice in Census publica- 


tions has been to show the number of households 
with given characteristics. ° 
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cated above, those with no dependent chil- 
dren under eighteen accounted for 50 per 
cent of all households. 

Between 1940 and 1947 the number of 
households in the United States increased 
by 12 per cent. This increase was unequally 
distributed, however, among households 
with different numbers of children. The 
greatest gain, 19 per cent, was registered in 
the number of households with two depend- 
ent children. The fact that this finding 
agrees with the long-time trend in fertility 
of married couples (toward the two-child 
family) is an interesting coincidence; bu 
whether it is more than that the writer is not 
prepared to say. There were gains of an in- 
termediate magnitude in the number ož 
households with no children or only one, 
namely, 13 and ro per cent, respectively, 
and kardly any gain at all in the number 
with 3 or more (2 per cent).?” 

It may seem surprising to some persons 
that the number of households with no de- 
pendent children gained by even an inter- 
mediate proportion in view of the high birth 
rates since 1940. A major reason is the com- 
pensazing effect of the aging of the popula- 
tion, including the heads of households. 
More and more parents are having small or 
middle-sized families and so are surviving 
for longer periods after their children have 
left home. Thus, between 1940 and 1947, 
there was an increase of 29 per cent in the 
number of household heads who were 
seventy-five years old and over. This figure 
stands in sharp contrast with the increase of 
only 12 per cent in the number of household 
heads vf all ages.: Also, at the other end of 
the age scale are the many young couples 
who have married and established a home 
during the recent period of high marriage 
rates but who have not yet had a child—the 
high birth rates notwithstanding. 

One long-time trend that has continued is 
the mcre rapid increase in the number of 
households than in the total number of in- 
habitants. Thus, although the number of 

11 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table 6. 

38 Thiam, Table 2, 
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households increased 12 per cent in the 
seven years from 1940 to 1947, the civilian 
population as a whole increased only 8 per 
cent. This tendency for households to in- 
crease faster than the population extends as 
far back, and will extend as far forward, es 
the decline in the size of households, since 
that is the reason for its occurrence. This 
fact has been of great value to research 
workers in the fields of family welfare and 
housing and in those types of marketing in 
which the unit of consumption is a house- 
hold. 

The median number of related persons 
per household, including the head, has con- 
tinued to fall, the decline being from 3.15 in 
1940 to 3.07 in 1947. A part of the decline in 
household size is explained by the 15 per 
cent reduction in the number of households 
comprising seven or more related persons 
and by the 20 per cent increase in the num- 
ber with only two.?° 

In seeming contradiction to this down- 
ward trend in size of household, there has 
been a simultaneous increase in the number 
of zelated subfamilies and unrelated second- 
ary families to add congestion to the house- 
holds affected. The number of married 
couples without a housing unit of their own, 
that is, couples who were sharing the hous- 
ing accommodations of others in ordinary 
homes or who were living in hotels or large 
rooming-houses, increased from about 
1,950,000 to about 2,900,000, or by about 
50 per cent, between 1940 and 1947. In ad- 
dition, there were 800,000 parent-and-child 
subfamilies, and 200,000 other groups of re- 
lated persons (not including a married 
couple) doubling up in households, hotels, 
and large rooming-houses in 1947. In all, 
there were close to 4 million families and 
subfamilies not enjoying the advantages of 
separate living quarters in 1947." This is © 

19 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 


ports, Ser. P-20, No. 3, “Changes in Number of 
Householcs ang in Marital Status, 1940 to 1947.” 


20 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table 5. 


21 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Ser. P-20, No. 17, “Characteristics of Fami- 
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one-tenth as large a number as the number 
of households. Were it not for the increase in 
the amount of doubling up, the size of house- 
holds would have declined still further. 

Nor have the changes in household com- 
position been uniform among all groups of 
the population. Farm households and south- 
ern-non-white households have shown the 
sharpest decline in the number with a very 
large size. They have also lost heavily in the 
number with a very small size. The net ef- 
fect has been to increase the proportion of 
middle-sized households among these groups. 
Both groups have experienced large de- 
creases in the number with three or more 
children. And the amount of doubling up 
among non-whites continues to be relatively 
great among non-whites.” 


SOCIOECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Changes in educational attainment and 
economic characteristics of the population 
have an effect upon family life. 

A husband and his wife who typify mar- 
tied couples in their late twenties or early 
thirties today are high-school graduates. 
Their brother and sister, ten years older, 
have gone through only the second year of 
high school. And their father and mother, 
about fifty-five years or older now, have 
barely passed the eighth grade.?3 Thus the 
current generation that has completed its 
education has about four more years of 
schooling than the previous generation. 

But if we think in terms of a cross-section 
of all persons who are heads of households, 


we include in the total about one-third who . 


are over fifty-five years of age. For the en- 
tire group, the median number of years of 
school completed is now about nine years. 
In 1940 it was about eight years. About one- 
fourth have not completed elementary 


lies and Subfamilies in the United States in April, 
1947,” Tables r and 4. : 

22 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 11, Tables 3, 4, and 11. 

23 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table 8. 


1947,” Table 7. 
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school, but one-tenth have gone to college 
for at least one year.?4 

It would be expected that, as the educa- 
tional attainment of the principal adults in 
the household increases, these persons would 
be able to earn a better livelihood and to 
manage their homes more efficiently. Any 
improvement recorded in the educational 
level of home-providers and homemakers, 
therefore, should be looked upon with favor 
by those who are concerned with the prog- 
ress of family life. 

.One of the most noteworthy récent 
changes affecting the economic welfare of 
families has been the phenomenal increase 
in the number and proportion of wives who 
are working outside the home. Between 1940 
and 1947 there was an increase of 50 per cent 
in the number of married women in the labor 
force. In 1947, for the first time on record, 
married women with jobs outside the home 
outnumbered single women with such jobs. 
In fact, half the women now in the labor 
force are married women.” Five-sixths of 
these women have either no dependent chil- 
dren in the home or children who are of 
school age only. 

Even more married women with children 
of school age would be working and thus 
raising their families’ standards of living if 
more part-time employment were available. 

3 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table 9; see also National 


Conference on Family Life, op. cit., chap. ili, 
“Education and American Families.” 


3 Statistics for 1947 are presented in the report 
of the Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table 9. Corresponding 
figures for 1940 are revisions of data published from 
the 1940 census, Revised totals for 1940, not by 
marital status, are presented in the report, Ser. P-so, 
No. 2, “Labor Force, Employment, and Unem- 
ployment in the United States, 1940 to 1946.” 
Thus, in April, 1947, there were 16,323,000 women 
in the labor force as compared with 13,840,000 in 
March, 1940. There were 7,545,000 married women 
in the labor force in 1947 and 5,040,000 in 1940. 
The number of single women in the labor force was 
6,181,000 in 1947 and 6,710,000 in 1940, 

26 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-50, No. 5, “Employment Character- 
istics of Households and Married Couples: April, 
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For example, a working day from ten o’clock 
in the morning until two o’clock in the after- 
noon would permit mothers to be with their 
children until they left for school and when 
they returned from school. These hours usu- 
ally coincide with rush hours in retail stores. 
They are also feasible for other types of em- 
ployment, such as selling insurance. 

In three-fifths of the husband-and-wife 
households, however, the husband is still the 
sole provider. In an additional one-fifth a 
grown child or other relative than the wife 
is also in the labor force.?7 

In spite of the increased labor-force par- 
ticipation of married women, only 20 per 
cent of those who are living with their hus- 
bands are in the labor force. This percentage 
contrasts sharply, for instance, with that for 
divorced women, namely, 70 per cent.?® The 
increase in labor-force participation since 
1940 was shared by married women in each 
age group but was relatively small among 
those twenty-five to thirty-four years old, 
the group most likely to have children of 
preschool age. 

About 40 per cent of the employed mar- 
ried women in 1947 were skilled or semi- 
skilled workers. In addition, married women 
were relatively numerous in occupational 
pursuits closely associated with those of 
their husbands. Single women, among whom 
a large proportion have been in the labor 
force for a long period, showed twice as large 
proportions as any other marital-status 
group in clerical and in professional occupa- 
tions. Widowed and divorced women were 
employed in substantial numbers in the 
types of occupations in which earnings are 
generally small, such as service work.” 
Quite often women will quit work outside 
the home when they marry and return to 
work after their marriages have been broken 
by widowhood or divorce. Because of inter- 
ruption in their work experience, many of 
them have lost the occupational skills they 


27 Thtd., Table 2. 


28 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table 9. 


a Ibid., Table ro. 
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once had and therefore accept employmer.t 
in lines of work that require little training cr 
experience. 

Among women who are heads of house- 
holds, two-thirds are either widowed or di- 
vorced.3° The great majority, about three- 
fourths of all employed female heads of 
households, are service workers, semiskilled 
workers, or clerical or sales workers. Only 
cne-third of the male heads are found in 
these occupation groups.** 

Married men tend to be in the types of 
occupations that require financial resources 
and-special training and that yield relatively 
high incomes. For example, they are likely 


_to be farmers rather than farm laborers or to 


be skilled, rather than unskilled, workers. 

Family cash income has risen very sharp- 
ly since pre-war years. In 1939 the median 
civilian wage and salary income of primary 
nonfarm families was about $1,400. In 1944 
it was $2,700; two years later, in the first full 
postwar year, it was $3,000.33 Thus the me- 
dian family wage or salary income level more 
than doubled in the short span of seven 
years. 

The rise in consumer prices, however, par- 
ticularly since mid-1946, has cut deep into 
the gains in money income. Real disposable 
income per household dropped in 1947 to 
about 8 per cent below the wartime peak but 
still remained about 40 per cent higher than 
in 1939 and about 25 per cent higher than in 
1929.34 ; : 

As indicated above, comparisons with a 
pre-war year, in this case 1939, are of limited 
validity, since in 1939 there were 9% million 
workers unemployed as compared with our 


3° Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 16, Table r. 


31 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-50, No. 5, Table 3. 


32 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. P-20, No. 10, Table ro. 


33 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Ser. ®-60, No. 1, “Income of Nonfarm 
Families and Individuals,” Table 2. 


34 Bureau of Labor Statistics; see National Con- 
ference on Family Life, of. cit., chap. ii, “The 
Family in the American Economy.” 
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present 2 million, farm incomes were seri- 
ously depressed, and production and profit 
were irregular and uncertain. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
family income gains over the decade: more 
family members at work, greater regularity 
of employment, a longer average work-week, 
and a sharp rise in wage rates. Cash incomes 
of farm families have risen more rapidly 
than those of urban families, but still they 
remain relatively low, on the average. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Many of the recent trends in family life 
just reviewed are transient and certain to 
change direction in the near future. The 
marriage boom, for instance, is passing. It 
has been one phase of a cycle that seems 
bound to have a counterphase in the offing. 
In fact, both marriage and divorce rates are 
already heading downward. 

The high rate of household formation will 
probably be slower to fall. The pace that will 
be set in this field is going to be determined 


. by the rate of housing construction. The 


pent-up demand for living space is so great 
that a building rate in excess of that at pres- 
ent would not produce more homes than 
could be absorbed for several years to come, 
provided that there is a moderate decline in 
the cost of the finished product and contin- 
ued large-scale employment. 

A trend toward a larger proportion of the 
small and moderate-sized families and rela- 
tively little change in lifetime childlessness 
were pointed out. If economic prosperity 
continues, these trends also seem likely to 
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continue. But the proportion of households 
with no dependent children under eighteen 
years of age at home seems likely to increase 
because of the prospects for longer joint sur- 
vival of married couples and continued re- 
duction in the proportion of very large fam- 


` ilies. As the housing situation improves, the 


practice of sharing living quarters will fall 
off. There is evidence, however, that as 
many as a million couples would continue 
living in the homes of others by choice, re- 
gardless of the amount of housing that may 
become available. 

On the economic side of family life, the 
recent changes have marked definite im- 
provements in general. There has been some 
unevenness in the gains, of course, with 
variations according to the degree of fixed- 
ness of families’ incomes and other factors. 
One possible future development that would 
improve standards of family living is a sub- 
stantial increase in the extent of part-time 
employment among married women who 
have no children of preschool age. Such a 
development, however, calls attention to the 
fact that full employment itself is dynamic 
and responds to changes in traditions, atti- 
tudes, and personal habits. 

The conclusion seems warranted that the 
net effects of those changes in family life 
that have grown out of our full employment 
of the 1940’s have been definitely in the na- 
tional interest. If these changes are a token 
of what is in store as long as business condi- 
tions remain good, they should serve as a 
stimulus for the maintenance of a high level 
of employment. 
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ABSTRACT 


Ar. analysis of prevailing marriages of various occupational strata is presented by cross-section survey 
methods. The data are viewed from the position of the male, of the female, and of the parent, with the 
findings in each case tending to confirm prior studies in showing a substantial amount of occupational 
endogamy. Marriage within the person’s own or a contiguous stratum is highly typical. More higher- 
level persons marry down than up; more lower-level persons marry up than down. 


It is a commonplace for American social 
scientists to observe that, while social strati- 
fication does exist in America, ours is an 
“open-class” system where movement of the 
individual from one stratum to another can 
and does occur. Moreover, much research 
over the years has been devoted to the at- 
tempt to measure the amount of such mobil- 
ity a3 actually occurs, with the result that 
today we have fair estimates? of at least one 
type of mobility, namely, that manifested in 
the comparison of occupational positions of 
sons with those of their fathers. 

Another aspect of social mobility that has 
also been subjected to some scrutiny but 
which warrants still more attention is that 
of the marriages of persons of the various 
socioeconomic levels. D. M. Marvin,’ for 
example, in an analysis of Philadelphia mar- 
riages of 1913-16 indicated that intermar- 
riage between men and women of the same 
industry was distinctly more common than 
chance expectancy, revealing something of 
an endogamous trend. Subsequent research 
has in a rather general sense lent confirma- 
tion to this finding, and a much more recent 

1 The material for this report was obtained by 


the writer during his connection with the Office of 
Public Opinion Research of Princeton University. 


e 
2 See, e.g., the writer’s “Occupational Mobility 
of Urban Occupational Strata,” American Sociològi- 
cal Review, Vol. XIL (1948); and P. E. Davidson 
and H. D. Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an 
American Community (Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937). 


3 “Occupational Propinquity as a Factor in 
Marriage Selection,” Publications of the American 
S tatistical Association, XVI (1918-19), 131-50. 
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and more adequate analysis by T. C. Hunt,‘ 
based on data from marriages occurring in 
Norwood, Massachusetts, a single commu- 
nity of about 15,000 population, in the pe- 
riod of 1923-37, provides an estimate of the 
extent of occupational endogamy and exoga- 
my. According to his findings: 


During the last fifteen years males and fe- 
males of a particular socio-economic status, as 
defined by occupation, have, with a few minor 
exceptions, married individuals of the same 
status more frequently than individuals of 
any other particular status. Except for semi- 
skilled and unskilled males, however, the de- 
gree of this “class endogamy”’ is less than 50 
per cent—i.e., males and females of a particu- 
lar socio-economic status marry most fre- 
quently individuals of other statuses combined. 
These “‘exogamic” marriages tend, neverthe- 
less, to be between individuals of contiguous - 
social classes, so that wide disparities in the 
status of marriage partners is very infrequent. 


It was clearly realized by Hunt, however, 
that his conclusions might not be of general 
validity because of the relative narrowness 
of his sample characteristics. “How many,” 
he asks, “of these statements are valid only 
for Norwood? How different is the marriage 
role of occupational status in other com- 
munities? How is occupational status re- 
lated to the many other factors determining 
marriage choice? The answers to these ques- 
tions, and to numerous others related to as- 
sortative nating, await further research.” 
Fortunately, data accumulated by the 


4 “Occupational Status and Marriage Selection,” 
American Sociological Review, V (1940), 495-504. 


o 
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writer may provide at least a tentative an- 
swer to the first of these questions, inasmuch 
as the marriages examined are derived from 
a sample of more or less national scope. 

In connection with a survey conducted 
by the writer through the facilities of the 
Office of Public Opinion Research of Prince- 
ton University in July, 1945, an originally 
representative cross-section of the adult 
white male population was questioned as to 
the nature of both the occupation of the 
respondent and that of his wife’s father. The 
data to be presented here are, however, 
drawn from simply that portion of this 
sample which was married, could and would 
state both its own occupation and its father- 
in-law’s, was of urban (nonfarm) occupa- 
tion, and had contracted its present mar- 
riage with the daughter of a male of urban 
(nonfarm) occupations This latter restric- 
tion, though undesirable, is necessary be- 
cause respondents who had married farmers’ 
daughters commonly did not supply any 
more information than that to the effect 
that the father-in-law was a farmer of some 
kind and thus made it impossible to treat 
separately farm owners, farm managers, 
tenants, sharecroppers, and farm laborers. 
The data are, however, by this limitation, 
made more comparable to Hunt’s, for he, 
too, excluded farm marriages from consider- 
ation. 

The data presented here are unlike 


` Hunt'’s in another important respect: where- 


- as he used the occupation engaged in by the 


wife, if she had one, as a basis for assigning 
status, the wife’s status is here derived from 
her father’s occupation. An important ad- 
vantage of this lies in being able thus to give 
every wife a definite place, whereas in the 


SIt is not maintained that the sample thus re- 
maining constitutes a representation of the national 
population, and hence no attempt will be made to 
state żotal relationships on the basis of the data they 
provide. However, the remaining sample, including, 
as it does, members of various occupational levels 
drawn without any strict selection fram the various 
sections of the country, or for age or other character- 
istics, contains typical members of each of the 
various levels and may be properly used to de- 
scribe tendencies representative of those various 
levels. 


` 
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other treatment a definite position could be 
assigned only to those wives who had occu- 
pations at the time of marriage. Also, the 
marriages treated are not limited to a short- 
time period, as in Hunt’s and other studies, 
but represent a sampling of the marriages 
entered into by people who range in age from 
eighteen to eighty years, and they thus ex- 
tend back in time possibly as much as sixty 
years from 1945, that is, to as far back as 
1885. 


MARRIAGES AND THE MALE’S STATUS 


It is useful to view marriage relations 
from several different vantage points but 
perhaps most proper, since the data here ~ 
were provided by male respondents of vari- 
ous occupations, to consider such relations 
from their position first. 

in Table 1 are shown the percentages of 
males of various occupational strata who at 
the time of the survey were married to fe- 
males of the several occupational levels. 
There is an orderliness and an endogamous 
tendency distinctly apparent in such mar- 
riages. Males tend to be married to females 
whose fathers’ level is the same as their own. 
This is merely a general and predominant 


6 The occupational categories used in the several 
tables are defined as follows: business executives 
consist of persons owning or managing banks, fac- 
tories, wholesale businesses, the larger retail busi- 
nesses, etc.; professionals include persons such as 
teachers, professors, lawyers, engineers, artists, 
writers, editors, and physicians; small business 
represents owners and managers of smaller retail, 
service, and repair enterprises, contractors, and 
nonfarm proprietors of almost every sort; white- 
collar workers are a large heterogeneous category 
of clerical and technical workers, such as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, typists, draftsmen, sales- 
people, and others whose work is primarily non- 
managerial and nonmanual; skilled manual workers 
are those such as bricklayers, plumbers, machinists, 
lacomotive engineers, printers, as well as all fore- 
men, and skilled service workers, such as cooks and 
barbers; semiskilled manual workers are truck 
drivers, machine operators, service-station attend- 
ants, waiters, countermen, and others whose work 
is primarily manual and involves a minor degree of 
skill; unskilled manual workers are the lowest-grade 
workers in point of skilland responsibility : sweepers, 
porters, janitors, street cleaners, construction labor- 
ers, bootblacks, and other workers of similar char- 
acter. . 
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tendenty, however, and cannot be said of 
all the. occiipational groups. It is true for the 
small-business owners and managers and for 
the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled man- 
ual workers but not for the business execu- 
tives, professionals, and white-collar work- 
ers. Men of these latter groups are found 
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own than are mated to women ‘i it.7 But, 

again like his data, the data here show 
(Table 2) that these “exogamic” marriages 
are predominantly between individuals of 
contiguous occupational strata, so that any 
wide disparity in the statuses of the spouses 
is uncommon. 


TABLE 1 
URBAN MARRIAGES OF URBAN MALES 








PERCENTAGES MARRIED TO WOMEN OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL StRATA* 


OCCIPATIONAL STRA- 














No. N d 
TüM Or Mate Business | Profes- | Small | White- | Skilled | Se™ | Unskilled 
Executive sional Business Collar Manual Fis s Manual 
. anual 
Busiress executive..] 40 15 I5 33 13 20 2 2 
Professional........ 44 7 25 30 2 23 13 een 
Small business... .. © 78 3 8 40 8 25 Bae) 6 
White-collar........] 88 |......4.. 5 32 23 24 13 3 
Skilled manual... .. » &r I I4 9 46 24 6 
Semiskilled.........] 85 2 12 8 27 4I 10 
Unskilled......-... BZ fuses said a EEES 3 12 9 36 40 





* The occupational stratum of the woman is defined by her father’s occupation. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF MALES WHO ARE MARRIED TO FEMALES OF 
THEIR OWN OR A CONTIGUOUS STRATUM 





Occupational Stratum of Male| Per Cent 
Business executive........ 30 
Professional.............. 62 
Small business............ - 56 
White-collar.............. 79 
Skilled manual............ 79 
Semiskilled............... 78 
Unskilled................ 76 


married to women of some similar or con- 
tiguous stratum more commonly than to 
women of their own particular level. 

In a general way, in the above relatioy- 
ship the data confirm Hunt’s findings which 
were referred to earlier. They are also con- 
firmatory in showing that intra-occupa- 
tional marriages account for less than ṣo per 
cent of those of a given occupational level 
and that, despite the endogamous tendency, 
more men of every occupational level are 
marriegl to women of strata other than their 


Strata Included in Each Case 


Business executive and professional 
Business executive, professional, and small business 
Professional, small business, and white-collar 
Small business, white-collar, and skilled manual 
White-collar, skilled manual, and semiskilled 
Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 

| Semiskilled and unskilled 





Another tendency suggested in Table r is 
for intra-occupational endogamy to be 


_ greater among the lower occupational strgté. 


than among the higher. This tendency is 
still more manifest when contiguous strata 
are included, as they are in Table 2. 

Still another question that may be asked 
is: Are males who are married to women 
outside their own stratum more commonly ` 


7 An exception to this rule was found in Hunt’s 
tabulations, in the case of semiskilled and unskilled. 
males. È 
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married “up” or more commonly married 
“down”? For answer, Table 3 has been pre- 
pared. It indicates that males of all groups 
except semiskilled and unskilled laborers are 


TABLE 3 


MARRIAGE DIRECTIONS OF URBAN MALES 
IN URBAN MARRIAGES 
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more frequently married down than up, with 
marriages of the middle-most stratum, 
white-collar workers, distributing them- 
selves in such a way that up and. down 
tendencies are practically balanced or al- 
most equal. 

It is also observable in Table 3 that the 
higher the occupational stratum of the male, 
the more commonly he is found to be mar- 























pe oe ee ried down, and, vice versa, the lower the 
Cent | Ct | Cent | Differencein Occupational level of the male, the more fre- 
ional Wh Who Who Up and Down 5 A k 
Occupationa ol 4 Marri uently he is discovered to be married up. 
re ages q y P 
Stratum of Are M Are d Prevail- 
Male Mar- A, Mar- an i erat 
ried rs ried mg, MARRIAGE RELATIONS VIEWED FROM 
U at Own Down Direction 5 
P| Level THE FEMALE’S POSITION 
Business execu- A question almost certain to arise in 
A tires a ae 15 3s 85 down viewing the foregoing relations and tenden- 
rofessional.... 7 25 1 down ner pa > : : 
Small business. | Ir 49 ds 38 down cies is: Are these generalizations applicable 
White-collar...| 37 | 23 | 40 3down only to marriages of males or are they also 
Skilled manual.| 24 | 46 | 30 | 6down descriptive of those of females? For the sake 
Semiskilled....] 49 41 I0 39 up 5 
Unskilled...... 60 4o |...... 60 up of answering such a query, Tables 4, 5, and 6 
have been prepared. 
TABLE 4 
URBAN MARRIAGES OF URBAN FEMALES 
PERCENTAGES MARRIED TO MALES OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL STRATA 
OCCUPATIONAL STRA- No 
TON Om Paire Business | Profes- Small White- | Skilled Semi- | Unskilled 
Executive sional Business Collar Manual skilled nsten 
Business executive. . II 55 27 TBE A E E PE EEA AE A, 
Professional........ 30 20 37 20 13 3 E RNE 
Small business...... 108 12 12 29 26 IL 9 I 
White-collar........ 50 I0 2 12 40 14 14 8 
Skilled manual..... 123 6 8 16 18 30 19 3 
Semiskilled......... 92 I 6 9 12 2I 38 13 
Unskilled.......... 35 Xn Coe 14 9 14 23 37 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF FEMALES WHO ARE MARRIED TO MALES OF 
THEIR OWN OR A CONTIGUOUS STRATUM 























. 
Occupational Stratum of Female| Per Cent Strata Included in Each Case 
Business executive........ 82 Business executive and professional 
Professional.............. 77 Business executive, professional, and small business 
Small business............ e67 Professional, small business, and white-collar 
White-collar.............. 66 Small business, white-collar, and skilled manual 
Skilled manual...... (aorta 67 White-collar, skilled, and semiskilled 
Semiskilled............... 72 Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
Unskilled. a...an 60 


Semiskilled and unskilled 
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As far as strict intra-occupational endog- 
amy is concerned, it appears (Table 4) that 
it is even more consistently manifest in the 


TABLE 6 


` MARRIAGE DIRECTIONS OF URBAN FEMALES 
IN URBAN MARRIAGES 
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marriages of females than it is in those of 
males; for, without exception, the females 
are found to be married to males of their 
own (their father’s) occupational stratum 
more commonly than to males of any other 
single level. Also, the occupational endog- 
amy accounts for substantially less than 
half the marriages of each stratum (with the 
sole exception of daughters of business exec- 


Per . . . 
a cent a Difference in. Utives, whose numbers are too few in this 
4 ; Who Per Cent of case to constitute a basis for anything save 
- Occupational Who A Who Up and D : z R 
Stratum of Are re | Are |UPand Down the most tentative of generalizations). The 
Female Mar- | Maw | Mar- | Marrisses females’ endogamy is unlike the males’ in 
i ried ried ried and Prevail- gamy A Á 
Up Own] Down {ins Direction another respect, however; for in their case 
rete the endogamy appears to be just slightly 
Business execu- stronger among the higher occupational lev- 
: Hve: ate A 55 | 45 | 45 domi els than it is among lower levels, while for 
rofessional....| 20 37 43 23 down . : 
Smallbusiness..| 24 | 29 | 47 | 23down - marriages of males, as already pointed out, 
- White-collar,..|' 24 | 40 | 36 12down „the situation is just the reverse. 
Skilled manual.| 48 | 30 | 22 | 26 up When female marriages with males of 
. Semiskilled....| 49 38 13 36 up ti tional gr sid- 
Unskilled...... 63 3T Cee 63 up contiguous occupational groups are con 
ered, as in Table 5, the trend is again oppo- 
. TABLE 7 


MARRIAGES OF MALES, BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATA OF FATHERS 


PERCENTAGES MARRIED To FEMALES WHOSE FATHERS ARE 


OCCUPATIONAL STRA- 


OF VARIOTS OCCUPATIONAL STRATA 








TUM oF Matr’s No. 7 
Parane: Business | Profes- | Small `| White- | Skilled Semi- | yoskitled 
Executive sional . Business , Collar” Manual -| skilled 
_ Business executive..| 12 33 25 PT CeO . g. 8 E 
Professional. ....... 25 12 24 32 8. BAS ih ed aece tae a cakes 
Small business: ...:. or > 3 8 50 -100 i5 II 3 
White-collar........ 50° EEE 10 30 26 18 I0 6 
Skilled manual..... 115 Te ieas te 14 12 50 17 6 
* Semiskilled..:..:... E E I 8 12 21I 48 10 
` Unskilled... ....... E: SE RETIREN EETA, Io 5 I5 45 25 
TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF MALES MARRIED TO FEMALES WHOSE FATHERS ARE OF 
THEIR OWN OR OF A CONTIGUOUS STRATUM 





Occupational Stratum of * 
Male’s Father Her Cent , 
Business executive........ 58 
Professional.............. 68 
Small business............ 68 
White-collar.............. 74 
Skilled manual............ 19 
Semiskilled...........0... 79 
Unskilled... 70 








— 








Strata Included in Each Case 





Business executive and professional 

Büsiness executive, professional, and small business 
Professional, small business, and white-collar 

Small business, white-collar, and skilled manual 
White-collar, skilled, and semiskilled 

Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 

Semiskilled and unskilled 


P 


` 
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site to that for male marriages; for generally 
the lower the occupational level of the fe- 
male, the less predominant is marriage to a 
person of her own or a contiguous stratum. 

It is useful to compare males and females 
also in the matter of up and down marriages. 
Hunt, in his study, found no tendency for 
men to be married down more often than for 
women, but the present data tend to contra- 
dict him. Daughters of business executives, 
professional men, small businessmen, white- 
collar workers, and skilled manual workers 
are in each case less commonly married 
down than are males of those strata, and the 
males and females of the remaining two 
strata manifest no real difference in this re- 
spect. Generally speaking, also, for a ma- 
jority of the strata more females than males 
are discovered to be married up. 


MARRIAGES FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE PARENT’S POSITION 


It may be argued that, if we are going to 
define the female’s status in terms of her 
father’s occupation, it would be proper and 
consistent to do likewise in the case of the 
male marriage partner. And whether or not 
there is point to such a contention, it is at 
least interesting to order the data in this 
way.® By so doing, one is able to discover 
whose sons are married to whose daughters 
in our social system. With the data so or- 
dered, as in Tables 7, 8, and 9 the following 
observations may be made. 

t. In four out of seven of the strata a 
tendency toward occupational endogamy is 

8 The number of cases is somewhat further re- 
duced by this operation, since a considerable num- 


ber of males had fathers whose occupation was farm- 
ing, and these are not included in the tabulations. 
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shown. Sons of fathers in these strata are 
found to be married to daughters of fathers 
in the same strata more commonly than to 
those of any other single stratum (Table 7). - 
2. Exogamous marriages are as a rule with 
daughters from a contiguous occupational 
level, with wide disparities in status between 


TABLE 9 


DIRECTIONS OF SONS’ MARRIAGES 
TO URBAN FEMALES 











Per ies Per 
Cent Who Cent [Differences in 
Occupational Who Who | Up and Down 
Are 5 
Stratum of Are Mar- Are Marriages 
Male’s Father | Mar- z Mar- } and Prevail- 
í ried f A A Pi 
ried ried | ing Direction 
Up át Oma Down 
Level 
Business execu- 

Vesa wd ees anei 33 67 67 down 
Professional....} 12 24 64 52 down 
Small business..| xr 50 39 28 down 
White-collar...| 40 26 34 6 up 
Skilled manual.| 27 50 23 4 up 
Semiskilled....] 42 48 10 32 up 
Unskilled...... 75 STE 75 up 











the marriage partners not being at all com- 
mon (Tables 7 and 8). 

3. Endogamous marriage defined as with- 
in either the subject’s father’s own or an 
adjacent stratum, as in Table 8, is slightly 
more frequent among sons of lower-level 
fathers than among those of higher levels 
(Table 8). 

4. More sons of upper-level males marry 
down than up. More sons of lower-level 
males marry up than down. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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MARITAL ADJUSTMENT AND TEE EMPLOYED WIFE 


HARVEY J. LOCKE AND MURIEL MACKEPRANG 


ABSTRACT 


No significant difference between the marital adjustment of wives who ere engaged in full-time employ- 
ment and that of those who are engaged in full-time homemaking was found in this study. Nor was a differ- 
ence found in the marital adjustment of the husbands of the two groups of wives. 


This paper reports two investigations of 
the effect of employment of the wife upon 
marital adjustment. In 1938 the senior 
author began a comparison of a divorced 
and a happily married group, with employ- 
ment of wife and marital adjustment inci- 
dental to the larger problem.” The second 
study, for which the junior author is pri- 
marily responsible, was specifically directed 
to the questions of the relationsaip between 
full-time employment of the wife and mari- 
tal adjustment.? The first drew its sample 
from the general population of Monroe 
County, Indiana, and the second selected a 
highly educated group from the metropoli- 
tan area of Los Angeles. 

In the study of the divorced and happily 
married groups, interviews and question- 
naires were secured from 525 divorced and 
404 happily married persons. For the study 
of employment of wife and marital adjust- 

, ment those cases were selected which met 
the following qualifications: (1) interviews 
had been secured from both husband and 
wife; (2) subjects had no prior marriages, 
and pregnancy was not the reason for mar- 
riage; (3) data were given on the last half 
of marriage; (4) employment cf the chief 


* Harvey J. Locke, “Predicting Marital Adjust- 
ment by Comparing a Divorced and a Happily 
Married Group,” American Sociological Review, 
XII (April, 1947), 187-91; also Harvey J. Locke, 
“Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage: A 
Comparison of a Divorced and a ‘Happily Married’ 
Group,” Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety, XV (1947), 169-74. 

2 Muriel Mackeprang, “A Comparison of the 
Marital Adjustment of Couples in Which the Wives 
Are Employed Full Time outside the Home with 
Couples in Which Wives Are Full-Time Home- 
makers’ (unpublished Master’s thesis; University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1949). 


breadwinner was regular and had lasted for 
one year or longer; and (5) husband and 
wife both worked, or husband alone worked. 
The fifth qualification gave an experimental 
group with the wife working and a control 
group with the wife not working. The result- 
ing samples were as follows: 44 happily mar- 
ried couples of which both husband and wife 
worked, 110 happily married couples of 
which wife did not work, 34 divorced couples 


_ of which the husband and wife worked, and 


68 divorced couples of which the wife did 
not wark. 

In both happily married and divorced 
groups the marital adjustment of working 


wives was compared with that of wives who. 


did not work. A similar comparison was 
made for the husbands of the two groups of 
wives. Marital adjustment scores had been 
compuczed by use of the Burgess-Cottrel! ad- 
justment scale. This scale consisted of ques- 
tions on agreements and disagreements, 
commen interests and activities, demonstra- 
tion of affection, confidence, expressions of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with marriage, 
and feelings of unhappiness and loneliness. 
The maximum score on this scale is 194 
points. 

No significant differences were found in 
this study for either wives or husbands. The 
respective mean adjustment scores of happi- 
ly married wives who worked and those who 
did not were 167.8 and 164.1;3 of happily 
married husbands of working and nonwork- 
ing wives, 168.2 and 168.7;4 of divorced 
wives who*worked and those who did not 
work, 105.8 and 111.3; and divorced hus- 
bands of working and nonworking wives, 


3 Critical ratio = 0.6. 


4 Critical ratio = o.r. 5 Critical ratio = 1.0, 
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rog.8 and 110.8.° In none of these compari- 
sons was the difference between mean mari- 
tal adjustment scores statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The fact that questions were not primari- 
ly concerned with the effect on marital ad- 
justment of the wife’s working constitutes 
a serious limitation of these findings. For 
instance, if there had been specific informa- 


tion concerning the regularity or the length: 


of employment of the wife as well as that of 
the chief breadwinner and also if the length 
of employment had been related to the 
length of marriage, the findings might have 
been different. In spite of these and other 
limitations, the fact that no relationship is 
shown between the wife’s working and 
marital adjustment supports one of the hy- 


` potheses in the other study. 


In the second study the junior author’s 
hypothesis was that there would be no sig- 
nificant differences in marital adjustment of 
either the wives or their husbands. The 
senior author, on the other hand, enter- 
tained the hypothesis that marital adjust- 
ment of gainfully employed wives would be 
significantly higher than that of homemak- 
ing wives, while husbands of the employed 
wives would be significantly lower in marital 
adjustment than husbands of homemaking 
wives. 

Questionnaires were secured from 41 em- 
ployed wives and their husbands and 51 
homemaking wives and their husbands.’ 
Cases of employed wives were obtained 
through the co-operation of the American 
Association of University Women, Business 
and Professional Women’s clubs, Women 
Lawyers’ Club, Women’s Medical Society, 
and through the efforts of students and 
other individuals in Los Angeles. Lists of 
homemaking wives were secured from 
friends of persons in the above-mentioned 
organizations and individuals. 


6 Critical ratio = 0.1. a 

7In addition, certain questionnaires were se- 
cured from only one spouse: 8 employed wives, 5 
husbands of employed wives, 3 homemaking wives, 
and 2 husbands of homemaking wives. With few 
exceptions, findings are based upon information 
from couples only. 


The employed and homemaking samples 
were matched for college or professional 
training of wife, residence in Los Angeles, 
and full-time employment or homemaking. 
Both husbands and wives were roughly 
matched for age, education, length of time 
married, and husband’s income.’ No sig- 
nificant differences between the experimen- 
tal and control groups of wives or of hus- 
bands were found. In the two groups the 
husbands’ occupations were also essentially 
alike. 

The questionnaires contained fifty items 
worded similarly for the employed and the 
homemaking samples. The items fall into 
three general categories: social characteris- 
tics of the samples, marital predictive fac- 
tors, and marital adjustment items. The 
latter consisted of fifteen questions used 
previously in the marital adjustment studies , 
of Burgess and Cottrell, of Terman, and of 
Locke.’ Two ways of constructing a marital 
adjustment scale. were used: (1) the Burgess 
and Cottrell questions and weights alone,?° 
where the maximum score was 167 points, 
and (2) these questions plus additional 
items from Terman and Locke. The Bur- 
gess-Cottrell-Terman-Locke scale added two 
questions from Terman: contemplation of 
separation or divorce, and a self-rating 
marital happiness scale. Five questions were 
taken from Locke: conflict with reference to ` 
twenty-two specified items, getting on each 
other’s nerves around the house, amount of 
time spent together, sex satisfaction, and 
frequency of intercourse during marriage. 
The maximum score on this scale was 235 
points. 

On the Burgess-Cottrell scale the respec- 


8 Critical ratios between husbands and between 
wives, respectively: age, 0.7 and 0.8; education, 
o% and o. g. Critical ratio of length of time married, 
1.4; husband’s income, o.2. 


3 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., 1939); Lewis M. 
Terman et al., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 
1938); Locke, op. cit. 


1 Items omitted from the Burgess-Cottrgll scale 
were the following: Nos. 3, 7, 8, 19, 21-27 (Burgess 
and Cottrell, of. cit., pp. 64-65). 
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tive mean scores of gainfully employed 
wives and homemaking wives—139.5 and 
142.3—were not significantly different.” 
The difference between mean scores for hus- 
bands of employed wives and husbands of 
homemaking wives—137.8 and 136.4—also 
was not statistically significant." 

For the Burgess-Cottrell-Terman-Locke 
scale the mean score of employed wives was 
193.5, and 196.5 for homemaking wives. The 
mean score for husbands of employed wives 
was 191.4, and 189.7 for husbands of home- 
making wives. Again the differences between 
the mean scores of wives or of husbands were 
not statistically significant." 

The above data seem to indicate that for 
the population studied there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the marital adjust- 
ments of employed and homemaking wives 
or their husbands. 

An additional question which arose in the 
course of the study was whether the marital 
adjustments of husbands and their wives in 
each group differed significantly. Rearrang- 
ing the mean marital adjustment scores 
given above for the Burgess-Cottrell scale, 
the respective scores for employed wives and 
their husbands were 139.5 and 137.8, with 
the difference being insignificant.74 The 
respective mean scores for homemaking 
wives and their husbands were 142.8 and 
136.2. This difference of 6.4 points is possi- 
bly significant, with go chances out of 100 
that it is not due to chance." This seems to 
indicate that husbands of homemaking 
wives were less adjusted in marriage than 
their spouses, whereas employed wives and 
their husbands were about equal in marital 
adjustment. 

Certain limitations of the study may be 
respcnsible for the failure to find significant 
differences between the marital adjustmertts 
of employed wives and homemaking wives 
or between the marital adjustments of their 
husbands: (1) The samples may have been 
too small to reveal differences; (2) inasmuch 
as both groups in this study were college 


n Critical ratio = 0.8. ™ Critical ratio = 0.3. 
13 Critical ratio: wives, 0.4; husbands, 0.2. 
4 CYitical ratio = 0.4. 75 Critical ratio = 1.6. 
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graduates or equivalent, a selective factor 
for high marital adjustment may have been 
functioning in the choice of the samples, for 
previous studies have indicated a positive 
correlation between high marital adjustment 
and high educational level; (3) subjects were 
taken who were engaging in homemaking or 
employment at the time the questionnaires 
were filled out, without considering the long- 
time aspects in marriage of employment or 
homemaking; (4) the most serious limitation 
of this study was that these groups were not 
matched for certain variables. Significant 
differences were found between the groups 
for number of children, sociability, and liv- 
ing with in-laws. Couples of which the wife 
engaged in homemaking, as compared with 
full-time employment, had a decidedly larg- 
er percentage with children—84.1 to 36.5.6 
On the whole, the homemaking wives and 
their husbands were more sociable, as meas- 
ured by the number of their friends, than 
were the employed group.” Also a larger 
percentage of couples of which the wife en- 
gaged in homemaking lived with in-laws 
than did couples of which the wife was em- 
ployed.* If these variables had been 
matched, differences in marital adjustment 
between the employed and homemaking 
groups might have been found. On the basis 
of the available data, however, both studies 
support the hypothesis that employment of 
wife is not associated with her marital ad- 
justment or with her husband’s marital ad- 
justment. This hypothesis should be sub- 
jected to further investigation, with a moze 
careful matching of variables and with the 
use of larger and more representative 
samples. i 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

6 Critica] ratio = 4.7. 

17 Percentages of homemaking and employed 
wives with “many” friends of same sex during 
marriage: 66.7 and 43.9, critical ratio = 2.2; before 
marriage, 76.5 and 60.9, critical ratio = 1.6. Per- 
centages of beisbands of homemaking and employed 
wives having “several” friends of same sex during 
marriage: 31.4 and 21.9, critical ratio = 2.1; before 
marriage, 41.2 and 24.3, critical ratio = 1.7. 

18 Percentages of homemaking and employed: 
15.6 and 2.4, critical ratio = 2.1. 
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VOLUNTEER SUBJECTS AS A SOURCE OF SAMPLING BIAS 
PAUL WALLIN 


ABSTRACT 


Many investigations require a sample of persons who are generally volunteer participants in the re- 
search. Since some refuse to participate, the question arises whether self-elimination of nonparticipants 
biases the sample obtained. This question was investigated in a study of engaged couples which secured 
data about participants and nonparticipants as to a number of characteristics. Participants were compared 
with participants and nonparticipants combined, the former being the obtained sample and the latter 
the complete sample. The two samples differed on only one item, and this did not affect the findings. 


Many studies in psychology and sociolo- 
gy, as well as surveys of opinions, attitudes, 
or consumer preferences, require a sample of 
volunteers to serve as subjects or inform- 
ants. This dependence on volunteer subjects 
is a problem because not all persons whose 
participation is solicited will consent. Some 
do so and others do not, the proportions fall- 


ing in the two groups varying from study to- 


study. Dependence on volunteers, therefore, 
has as a consequence the self-selection of the 
units comprising the sample. This violates 
the fundamental principles of sampling that 
the method used in selecting the sample be 
such that each person in the universe have 
an equal chance of being a part of it. 

Since the nature of the selective factor 
introduced by the dependence on volunteer 
subjects is as a rule unknown, there is at 
best a tendency to do no more than point it 
out and express the hope that it imposes no 
serious limitations ‘on the range of applica- 
bility of the findings of a given study. The 
sample is characterized in terms of the age, 
income, education, religion, etc., of the sub- 
jects and the caution expressed that the 
findings obtain only for groups possessing 
the specified attributes. The validity of such 
inference from a sample to a parent-popula- 
tion is, however, contingent on evidence 
that reliance on volunteer partigipants does 
not introduce a bias which influences the 
findings and consequently calls for a greater 
delimitation of their applicability. This evi- 
dence is necessary regardless-of whether the 


findings. pertain to the incidence of phe- 
nomena or to relationships. The problem of 
bias arises even when a sample and the uni- 
verse from which it is drawn are comparable 
in socioeconomic attributes, if comparability 
has been achieved despite the refusal of 
many persons asked to serve as subjects. 

The possible bias resulting from depend- 
ence on volunteers may vary, among other 
conditions, with (a) the type of information 
required of subjects; (b) the mode of their 
participation (personal interview, labora- 
tory tests, anonymous or signed question- 
naire); and (c) the time involved in partici- 
pation. - 

Despite its rather general importance, the 
problem under discussion has received rela- 
tively little attention, and this has been 
limited to a specialized phase—the bias re- 
sulting from nonrespondents to mail ques- 
tionnaire surveys. Since a recent article 
summarizes the literature on this research, 
it will not be reviewed here.* Suffice it for 
our purpose to note that the studies were 
consistent in finding that respondents and 
nonrespondents in mail surveys did not con- 
stitute a homogeneous group, the differences 
between them being largely with respect to 
factors specific to the individual studies. 

The investigation of sampling bias report- 
ed below is of threefold interest. First, it 


1H. A. Edgerton, S. H. Britt, and R. D. Norman, 
“Objective Differences among Various Types of 
Respondents to a Mailed Questionnaire,” American 
Sociological Review, IV (1947), 435-44. ° 
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differs from preceding studies in being based 
on a research project which entailed person- 
to-person rather than mail distribution of 
questionnaires. Second, it indicates a simple 


method for securing comparative data about - 


persons who are willing and those who are 
unwilling to participate in a given research. 
Third, the findings are relevant not only for 
the original research project but for other 
investigations in the same area. 

The data for this study were obtained as 
part of a project intended to discover the 
factors associated with success in engage- 
ment and to determine the extent to which 
marital success was predictable.? The sub- 
jects required for the research were formally 
or informally engaged couples. Participation 
in the project involved filling out an eight- 
page schedule containing questions of an 
autobiographical nature, an abbreviated 
version of the Thurstone psychoneurotic 
inver:tory, and items concerning the satis- 

faction of the subject with his or her engage- 

ment partner. Men and women filled out 
separate schedules bearing identical code 
numbers to permit matching the couples. 
Subjects could remain anonymous if they 
wished but were told that a follow-up study 
would be greatly facilitated if they gave 
their names and addresses, and they were 
invited to co-operate further by volunteer- 
_ ing fcr interviews. Stamped envelopes bear- 
ing the project address were attached to the 
schedules, so that they could be mailed di- 
rectly to the project office. 

The large majority of the schedules 
(probably go per cent or more) were placed 
for distribution with undergraduate and 
graduate students in colleges and universi- 
ties in metropolitan Chicago. In class the 
students were given a brief description of 
the purposes of the study. Members of tfe 
classes were asked to distribute schedules to 
engaged couples known to them who were 
living in Chicago and of whom one member 


2 Fer a preliminary report of the study see Ernest 
W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Predicting Adjust- 
ment in Marriage from Adjustment in Engage- 
ment,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX (1944), 
324730.9 
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had been to college for at least a year. It was 
made clear that those who participated in 
the study would be given no counsel or other 
compensation for their co-operation. 

A simple procedure was used to obtain 
comparable data about those who did and 
those who did not take part in the research 
when asked to do so. It merely required 
schedule distributors to fill out a brief form 
providing information about all couples 
whom they asked to serve as subjects, These 
forms, referred to hereafter as the ‘‘dis- 
tributor forms,” bore numbers correspond- 
ing to those on the schedules. After allowing 
ample time for distributed schedules to be 
filled out and mailed to the project office, the 
distributor forms were checked against the 
schedules which had been received. The non- 
receipt of schedules from couples for whom 
distributor forms had been returned allowed 
these couples to be classified as nonpartici- 
pants. Similar information was thus secured 
regarding participants and nonparticipants. 
In cases where schedules were procured di- 
rectly by engaged persons from the personnel 
of the project, the former were asked to have 
this form filled out by friends or acquaint- 
ances. 

Tn the initial period of the distribution of 
the questionnaires, the distributor form was 
a single page which required the following 
four predictions regarding each couple who 
accepted schedules: (1) Will the couple 
break up before marriage? (2) How happy 
will the marriage be? (3) How well will the 
couple adjust to each other in marriage? 
(4) Will the marriage end in separation or 
divorce? These predictions were made for 
couples who completed their schedules as 
well as for those who accepted schedules but 
failed to return them. 

When the distribution of questionnaires 
had been under way a short time, the dis- 
tributor form was expanded. Questions were 
added about the distributors’ relationship to 
couples whase co-operation they sought, the 
socioeconomic status of the couples, and the 
distributor’s ratings of them on selected per- 
sonality characteristics which might differ- 
entiate participants and nonparticipants. 
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Another innovation was that persons dis- 
tributing schedules were instructed to fill 
out one of the new forms for each couple 
even when the response was an outright re- 
fusal. A couple was then classified as non- 
participant if either the man or woman re- 
fused to accept a schedule or if only one of 
them returned a completed schedule. 

The original distributor form was secured 
for 247 participant couples and for 290 who 
did not participate. The expanded form was 
obtained for 552 and 423 of the participant 
and nonparticipant couples, respectively. 
(The 423 nonparticipant couples were made 
up of 321 who accepted schedules but did 
not return them and of 102 who refused to 
accept them. In the analysis of the data 


` these two groups have been combined.) 


Since either the short or the longer distribu- 
tor forms were secured for only three out of 
four participant couples, distributor forms 
may have been obtained for a similar or even 
smaller proportion of nonparticipants.3 
However, no reason suggests itself for be- 
lieving that there was any systematic differ- 
ence in the returns of distributor forms for 
participant and nonparticipant couples. 


The data reveal that the two groups dif- , 


fered on (a) how well known they were to 
the schedule distributors; (b) level of educa- 
tion; (c) religious affiliation; (d) age; 
(e) ratings by distributors on degree of poise; 
(f) ratings on conservatism ‘or liberalism 
of political and social ideas; and (g) predic- 
tions regarding the probable success of the 
marriage. It was possible to check the ac- 
curacy of distributors’ reports on education, 
religion, and age, since data on these items 
were obtained from participants as well as 
from distributors. Correlations of .80 or 
higher between the reports of participants 


3 There is no check on the number of nonpartici- 
pants for whom distributor forms were not returned. 
However, in actual numbers, somewhat fewer dis- 
tributor forms were obtained for nonparticipants 
than for participants (713 as compared with 799). 
Two possible explanations for this difference are that 
(1) more of the couples approached by distributors 
did, in fact, participate in the study than did not or 
(2) distributors were more lax in filing the longer 
distributor forms for nonparticipants. 


and distributors were obtained for each of 
the items, regardless of how well the dis- 
tributors knew the couples. Since distribu- 
tors’ reports on these items have a high de- 
gree of accuracy for the participants, it can 
be assumed that the accuracy of the infor- 
mation is equally high for the nonpartici- 
pants. 

An appraisal was also made of the validi- 
ty of distributors’ predictions for participant 
couples, and presumably here, too, the re- 
sults hold for nonparticipants. The validity 
of the predictions was checked by two inde- 
pendent criteria on which information was 
available for participant couples. The first 
criterion was a numerical engagement-suc- 
cess score calculated for each subject.4 These 
engagement-success Scores are associated 
with marital success, and the scores of both 
men and women were found to be correlated 
to a small but significant extent with the 
four predictions made by distributors. The 
second test was made with the distributors’ 
predictions as to whether couples would 
break up before marriage. These predictions 
differentiated with considerable accuracy 
between couples who broke their engage- 
ments and those who married.’ 

No significant differences were found be- _ 
tween participants and nonparticipants on 
(a) which member of the couple (man, 
woman, or both) was approached by the dis- 
tributor for co-operation in the research; 
(b) distributors’ estimates of present in- 
come of the men and women; (c) rating 
of social status of families of couples 
(e.g., upper class, middle class, etc.); 
(d) economic status of their families; and 
(e) ratings of couple members on aggressive- 
ness, conventionality, and reserve. Partici- 
pants and nonparticipants were regarded as 


e differing significantly on items for which. 


C.R.’s of 2.5 or over were obtained. Items 


4 For the derivation of the scores and their rela- 
tion to marital success see Burgess and Wallin, 
op. cit. 

5 The validation data referred to here are pre- 
sented in detail in the writer’s unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, “Fhe Characteristics of Participants in 
a Social-Psychological Study” (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1942). `. 


TABLE 1 Š 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN IN OBTAINED AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE SAMPLES ON FIVE CHARACTERISTICS DIFFERENTIATING 
PARTICIPANTS AND NONPARTICIPANTS 











MEN WOMEN 














CHARACTERISTIC . 
Obtained |Representative| Obtained | Representative 
Sample Sample Sample Sample 
No. of years schooling: i 
12 or less..........4.. 27.2 29.4 40.0 43.8 
P a 1 cesses cs eves. 51.8 50.2 48.2 44.0 
17 or More............ 15.6. 13.9 6.4 5-7 
No information........ 5.4 6.5 5.4 6.5 
Total®. iis dice eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Religious affiliation: $ 
Protestant. ........ wed 43-5 41.5 ` 46.2 43-6 
Jewish.............-.. 22.8 22.2 22.8 ar.g 
Catholic. ..........0.. 14.7 16.8 14.1 16.3 
Nonb: ceser ery ckers 6.5 -6.0 4.4 4-7 
No information.. ;..... 12.5 13.5 12.5 13.5 
Total® osrin iasa 100.0 
Age: 
20 or under........... 7.8 
BEAD cacnscavercccvcs 22.8 
BBO sear vccevcrncres 24.1 
BEAD iis EEE sae ot 17.6 
27 OF OVEF.........005. 19.6 
No information........ 8.1 
Tota f2% an cece. 100.0 
Rating on social and po- 
litical ideas: 
Reactionary or conserva- 
VHIVES once see vate aad 45.8 
Liberal or radical....... 43-7 
No information........ 10.5 
Total® ces 06 ccete ck 100.0 
Rating on poise: 
Very well poised....... 30.1 ° 
. Well poised... ........ 53.8 
Rather poorly or very 
poorly poised........ 10.7 
No information........ 5-4 
Total®: cciecuscekeca 100.0 








* The totals for the obtained and representative samples are 552 and 975, respectively, and are 
the same for men and women. The obtained sample here includes all participants for whom the 
longer distributor forms were turned in; the representative sample js made up of these partici- 
pants and all nonparticipants for whom the samé forms were obtained, 
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were also considered significant if the pat- 
tern of differences between participants and 
nonparticipants was the same for men and 
women subjects. 

Do the discovered differences between 
participants and nonparticipants produce 
a bias in the sample of engaged couples 
which may have influenced the findings?‘ 

In studying the problem of bias in the 
sample of engaged couples, it was assumed 
that participation in the project of all 
couples whose co-operation was asked would 
have yielded a representative sample of the 
universe from which they were drawn. It 
will be recalled that the universe was defined 
as consisting of formally or informally en- 
gaged couples, at least one member of whom 
had been in college for a year or more, and 
who were living in metropolitan Chicago at 
the time of the study. It is likely that a rep- 
resentative sample of this universe would 
have been obtained by the participation of 
all couples approached, because the dis- 
tributors were so widely selected from nearly 
all colleges and universities in the city. Con- 
sequently, it is probable that they had ac- 
cessible to them the varied segments of the 
population comprising the specified ` uni- 
verse. However, many couples refused to 
participate, and, since it has been found that 
they differed from the participants on a 
number of selected characteristics, the ques- 
tion is whether their nonparticipation af- 
fected the representativeness of the sample 
used in the research on engaged couples. 

This question was investigated by com- 
paring the obtained sample, the participant 
couples, with the representative sample as 
previously defined, that is, all couples asked 
to take part in the study, on the characteris- 
tics which distinguished them from each 
other. : 

Table 1 shows the distributions of men and 
women in the obtained and representative 
samples with respect to education, religion, 
age, and the ratings given them by the dis- 

é More detailed consideration of the differences 
between the two groups and the psychological inter- 
pretation of the differences will be considered in a 
subsequent paper, “Differences between Partici- 


pants and Nonparticipants in a Social-Psychological 
Study” (in preparation). 
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tributors on “social and political ideas” and 
“poise.” The obtained and representative 
samples of neither men nor women differ 
significantly on any of these characteristics. 

Table 2 shows the predictions made by 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF COUPLES IN OBTAINED AND 
REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLES ON FOUR PREDIC- 
TIONS BY SCHEDULE DISTRIBUTORS REGARD- 
ING THE OUTCOME OF THEIR ENGAGEMENTS 

















COUPLES 
DISTRIBUTORS’ 
PREDICTIONS Obtained Repre- 
Sample sentative 
Sample 
Whether engagement would 
be broken: 
Extremely improbable. .... 44.0 41.6 
Improbable.............. 39-5 38.5 
Almost or quite certain or 
perhaps............... ' 13.4 16.5 
No prediction............ 3.1 3-4 
Totalt oosa rategi 100.0 100.0 
Happiness of the marriage: 
Very happy.............- 32.4 27-4 
Happy os sscccceceetacheee 39.7 39-9 
Average, unhappy, or very 
unhappy.........-...- 22.6 27.9 
No prediction............ 5.3 4.8 
Total? ic. cecgaxeeecces 100.0 100.0 
Couple’s marital adjustment: 
ARC Bete a srceeacones Cae tors 30.4 26.1 
DAF erener ee eee 31.5 30.4 
GP ore paiana trine Ra pA 34.5 39.6 
No prediction............ 3.6 4.0 
Total*...... tite whale 100.0 100.0 
Whether marriage would end 
in separation or divorce: 
Extremely improbable..... 4i.t 40.9 
Improbable.............. 46.1 43.8 
Almost or quite certain or 
perhaps............... 9-4 11.8 
No prediction............ 3-4 3-5 
Totalne noaze fatter ace 100.0 100.0 


* The totals for the obtained and representative samples are 
$12, respectively, The totals are considerably larger 
than for the data presented in Table r because, as pointed out 
earlier, the prediction questions were contained in both the 
original and the revised distributor forms. Hence these data were 
secured for more participant and nonparticipant couples than 
were the data of the previous table. 

+ The question was put to the schedule distributor as fol- 
lows: “How well do you think the couple will adjust to each 
other in marriage?” They were asked to make th® predictions 
on a twenty-point scale ranging from A for “extremely harmoni- 
ous adjustment” to T for ‘‘extremely great conflict.” 
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the distributors for the couples in the two 
samples. On all items more favorable pre- 
dictions tend to be made for couples in the 
obtained sample. But, although the four pre- 
diction items are obviously correlated, the 
obtained and representative samples differ 
significantly on only one of them—the pre- 
dicted happiness of the marriage. This dif- 
ference therefore may bea chance difference, 
and couples in the two samples may not dif- 
fer significantly with respect to the marital 
success anticipated for them. — 

If, however, the difference is real and the 
obtained sample is weighted with the more 
successful couples, does this influence the 
findings? This question was investigated 
empirically. The obtained sample was cor- 
rected 30 as to correspond approximately to 
the representative sample in the distribu- 
tions o: the four sets of distributors’ predic- 
tions. Having effected an approximate cor- 
rection of the possible bias in the obtained 
sample, it was then feasible to evaluate the 
influence of the bias on some of the findings 
of the research on engaged couples. The 
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major dependent variable in this research 
was success in engagement as measured by a 
numerical score, and one purpose of the 
study was to find the correlates of success in 
engagement. A large series of characteristics 
was investigated for their association with 
the engagement-success scores, and many 
correlations were found. The effect of the 
possible bias could therefore be determined 
by comparing the relationships between the 
success scores and variables in the obtained 
sample, first, when uncorrected and, then, 
when corrected. The relationships proved to 
be virtually identical in the two samples for 
all items selected for study. It can accord- 
ingly be concluded that the possible bias in 
the obtained sample of volunteer engaged 
couples did not affect the findings obtained 
from it. Whether differences of greater mag- 
nitude or of another character. between the 
obtained and representative samples would 
likewise not influence the findings of this or 
similar studies is a subject for further re- 
search. 
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The American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Inc.—The annual meeting was held at 
the Steven's Hotel, Chicago, on April 4, 5, 


_ and 6. This is an organization for the study 


of behavior and its disorders, particularly in 
children, with emphasis on prevention and 
treatment of maladjustment. 

Copies of program will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, Inc., 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York 10, New York. 


' Biological Abstracts——Concise, informa- 
tive abstracts of literature from three thou- 
sand journals from all parts of the world of 
interest in sociology are being reprinted in 
Section H, Abstracts of Human Biology. 
The abstracts in Section H report from 


the biological point of view the biological, 


literature paralleling and directly applicable 
to that published in the sociological, psycho- 
logical, neurological, and anthropological 
journals. The price is $6.50 a year (foreign, 
$7.00). 

For further information write: Business 


‘Manager, Biological Abstracts, University 


of Pennsylvania, 3613 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


The University of Chicago.—A research 
seminar on communication and public opin- 
ion is being sponsored at the University of 


‘Chicago by the Committee on Communica- 


tion, the departments of political science, 
psychology, and sociology, and the National 
Opinion Research Center. The seminar will 
be held at the University during the second 
term of the Summer Quarter, August 1- 
September 3. The seminar will deal with re- 


_ search problems in public opinion. It is 


béing planned for a group of about thirty 
specially qualified students. The seminar 
program is composed of two main parts, one 


on substantive problems in the field and the 
other on technical problems. The former 
will include lectures and seminar meetings 
on the historical development of public opin- 
ion, the relation of the field to general social 
science problems, the role of such deter- 
minants in opinion formation as class posi- 
tion and personal characteristics, personal- 
ity characteristics, group memberships and 
loyalties, and the communication mediums. 
The section on technical problems will deal 
with design and formulation, sampling and 
measurement, and analysis. The seminar 
will be staffed by several distinguished visit- 
ing lecturers, including Hans Speir and Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, the latter being visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology for the second term. 

Persons interested in this program should 
write to Clyde Hart, Director, National 
Opinion Research Center, 4901 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago 15, or to Bernard Berelson, 
Chairman, Committee on Communication, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. ` 

The annual summer institute of the So- 
ciety for Social Research will be held on , 
August 5 and 6, 1949, in Ida Noyes Hall, the 
University of Chicago. The general theme of 
the sessions this year will be “Communica- 
tion and the Urban Community.” The insti- 
tute will conclude with a banquet on the 
evening of August 6. For reservations and 
hotel accommodations write to the Society 
for Social Research, Social Science Building. 
The meetings will be open to the public. 
e The Committee on Education, Training, 


.and Research in Race Relations of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, in co-operation with the 
American Council on Race Relations, is con- 
ducting an inventory of research in race rela- 
tions and minority-group problems, in order 
to make information on current research 
available to persons and agencies carrying 
on. research or action programs. Qyarterly 
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bulletins describing current and recently 
completed research projects will be issued. 
Two bulletins have already been issued, 
dated June 30, 1948, and December 31, 
1948. The inventory bulletins carry ac- 
counts of two kinds: (x) descriptions of 
studies reported in answer to the inventory 
questionnaire and (2) abstracts of studies 
contained in published articles, pamphlets, 
and books. All those who are engaged in re- 
search in racial and cultural relations are 
invited to write to the committee for the 
invertory questionnaire, on which they can 
“report studies already completed or in prog- 
ress. The address is Committee on Educa- 
tion, Training, and Research in Race Rela- 
_ tions, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 


Columbia University —Paui F. Lazars- 
feld is on sabbatical leave during the aca- 
demic year 1948-49. During the summer of 
1948 he was Walker-Ames Professor in the 
department of sociology at the University of 
Washington. As visiting professor at the 
University of Oslo, during the winter ses- 
sion, he helped initiate there a division of 
social research. He is at present visiting pro- 
fessor in the department of social relations, 
Harvard University. 

Rebert M. MacIver has accapted a visit- 
ing professorship at the London School of 
Economics during the winter session of 
1949-50. 

Kingsley Davis, formerly 2f Princeton 
University, has accepted appointment as 
associate professor in the depaztment of so- 
ciology and associate director of the Co- 
lumbia Bureau of Applied Socal Research. 
A Division of Population Reseerch has been 
established in the Bureau with him as direc- 
tor. 

Conrad Arensberg, associate professor sf 
sociology at Barnard College, is serving as 
editor of Applied Anthropology. 

Robert K. Merton is acting director of 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research dur- 
ing Professor Lazarsfeld’s leave of absence. 

Leo Srole, formerly welfare director of 
UNRRA Displaced Persons Operation, has 
been appointed to the Division of Mass 
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Communications research in the Bureau. 

Marie Jahoda, formerly with the Scien- 
tific Department of the American Jewish 
Committee, has been appointed to the Divi- 
sion of Urban Research (Community and 
Housing) in the Bureau. 

The Bureau has developed the following 
programs of specialized training in research 
and research application: 

a) Ten students drawn from nine Latin- ` 
American countries have had a two-month 
program involving field work and research 
analysis. This was under the sponsorship 
and auspices of the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 

b) Six radio program directors drawn frora 
the American, French, and British zones of 
Germany were given a six-month training 
program in the techniques, practices, and 
research methods of American radio. This 
was under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

c) Nineteen students from twelve Latin- 
American countries took part in a two- 
month training program in research meth- 
ods, with the co-operation and under the 
auspices of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 

d) Six radio program directors from Japan 
and four from Korea are to be given a train- 
ing comparable to that provided for the 
German group of broadcasters. 

Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton are 
co-editors of the forthcoming volume, Mass 
Communications, 1948-49, to be published 
in the Bureau series by Harper and Brothers. 

Paul Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall 
have completed an analysis of Radio Listen- 
ing in America, based on field-work material 
collected by the NORC. The book will be 
published by Prentice-Hall. 

Under a grant from the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment, the Bureau has completed a study 
of the Puerto Rican migrant to New York 
City. This research was conducted by 
C. Wright Mills as director; Clarence Senior, 
recently head of the Research Center at the 
University of Puerto Rico, as associate di- 
rector; and Rose Kohn, formerly of Yale 
University, as assistant director. It will ap- 
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pear in the Bureau series of publications as 
The Puerto Rican Journey. 

Sir George Sansom, British diplomat and 
specialist in Far Eastern affairs, has been 
appointed director of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s new East Asian Institute for graduate 
studies which will open in September. The 
major aim of the Institute is to prepare a 
limited number of specially qualified gradu- 
ate students to function in China, Japan, 
and the Far East as regional specialists in 
various branches of government service, in 
business, journalism, philanthropy, in edu- 
cational institutions in East Asia, or in aca- 
demic research and teaching in the social 
sciences. From twenty to twenty-five stu- 
dents will be accepted for the first class in 
September. As with the Russian Institute, 
students registering for advanced East 
Asian studies will work toward a certificate 
in the Institute while at the same time work- 
ing as candidates for the M.A. degree in any 
one of the specialized departments of the 
university. 


Genus.—Genus, the review of the Italian 
Committee for the Study of Population 
Problems end of the Italian Society of 
Genetics and Eugenics, will resume publica- 
tion with Corrado Gini as editor. Genus ac- 
cepts scientific articles, papers, notes, and 
communications written in Italian, English, 
French, German, and Spanish in the field of 
the different sciences related to population 
problems (demography, sociology, eco- 
nomics, general biology, genetics, eugenics, 
anthropology, social hygiene, psychology, 
and geography). Subscription price: Lit. 
2.500. Orders should be addressed to: 
Segreteria del Comitato Italiano per le 
Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, Via 
delle Terme, 10, Rome. 


Harvard University —In February, 1949, 
Harvard University established a Research 
Center in Altruistic Integration and Crea- 
tivity, with P. A. Sorokin as iés director. 
The main research tasks of the Center are 
outlined in Sorokin’s Reconstruction of Hu- 
manity. Professor Sorokin asks all social 
scientists and scholars who are studying 
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problems of a true socialization, altruiza- 
tion, and reduction of interindividual and 
intergroup conflicts; scientific, moral, and 
aesthetic creativity—especially those who 
are studying and inventing the efficient 
techniques for altruistic transmutation of 
human behavior and for mental and moral 


. reintegration of persons and groups—to in- 


form him about their research in exchange 
for information of the research of the Center. 
Some of the research projects carried on out- 
side the Center that are strategic for the re- 
search problems of the Center and that need 
a modest financial assistance may be as- 
sisted by the Center. In this way the Center 
aims to become a co-operative research cen- 
ter in this field. Address: Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


University of Hawatt—The name of the 
War Research Laboratory of the University 
ot Hawaii has during the past year been 
changed to the Hawaii Social Research 
Laboratory, and the new organization, com- 
bining the local research activities of all 
members of the sociology staff of the univer- 
sity, will combine service to the Territory in 
the form of analyses and interpretations of 
current social trends with the more exhaus- 
tive and scholarly research in social science. © 
Race relations research continues to be one 
of the major fields of interest on the part of 
members of the staff. 


Clarence E. Glick of Tulane University 
will be visiting professor of sociology during 
the second semester and summer of 1949. 
Jesse Steiner of the University of Washing- 
ton is serving in this capacity throughout 
the current year. 


*Inler American Statistical Iistitute-—The 
committee on the 1950 census of the Ameri- 
cas has as chairman Calvert L. Dedrick, 
Coordinator of International Statistics, Of- 
fice of the Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. Among observers from 
international organizations are Conrad 
Taeuber, Economics and Statistics Divi- 
sion, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
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Washington 25, D.C., for zhe Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations; and Robert C. Jones, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, Washington 
25, D.C., for the Pan American Union. 


Iowa State College of Agriculiure and Me- 
charic Aris —Ray E. Wakeler, who is chair- 
mar. of the department of sociology at Iowa 
State, was elected vice-president of the Ru- 
ral Sociological Society. Dr. Wakeley also is 
the current president of the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society. 


The present staff in sociology now in- 


cludes the following memters: Ray E. 
Wakeley, Reuben Hill, Joseph B. Gittler, 
Walter A. Lunden, Robert A. Rohwer, 
Roscoe Giffin, Hugh W. Ghcrmley, W. H. 
Stacy, Don Fessler, Joe M. Eohlen, Lowell 
Dunigan, George Beal, and Rcbert Schmidt. 

Joseph Gittler has recently completed a 
study of the social orientatior. of the indus- 
trial worker in collaboration with Anne Ger- 
trude Douglas of the Univers:ty of Buffalo. 

Roscoe Giffin has been named chairman 
of a state committee to develop plans for the 
Friends Service Committee’s institutional 
units to be operated in mental Hospitals and 
schools for the feeble-minded in Iowa. 

Reuben Hill was elected a fellow in the 
Society for Research and Child Develop- 
ment. He will teach in the summer term at 
Columbia University and then participate in 
a two-week workshop on fami.y relations at 
the West Virginia University. 

Staff members are now emgaged in re- 
search in the following areas: 

Dr. Wakeley and Paul Jehlik, of the 
B.A.E. have completed their study on rural 
organization in Hamilton County, Iowa, 
and the manuscript is being prepared for 
publication. An analysis is now being matle 
of the relationship of farm-operator level-of- 
living indexes in Iowa townships to selected 
physical, social, and economic factors. 

Group prejudices in rural areas are being 
studied by Dr. Gittler and Shirley Schweet, 
a graduate student. 

As part of a five-year progrem of research 
in the-dynamics of rural family living, Dr. 
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Hill now has two projects under way. They 
deal with the demographic analysis of Iowa 
family behavior and the status of research in 
the rural family. 

Dr. Lunden is analyzing juvenile delin- 
quency commitments and rates as related to 
residence in classes of counties varying from 
entirely rural to highly urban. 

Don Fessler and George Beal are now 
analyzing data that relate to farmers’ atti- 
tudes toward co-operatives and co-opera- 
tive policies and the effects of co-operatives 
on community and family life. 


Linfield College——Theodore B. Johannis, 
Jr., M.A. from the State College of Washing- 
ton, has joined the department of sociology 
as assistant professor. He is giving courses , 
on marriage and family relationships, social 
movements, rural sociology, and introduc- 
tion to social work. 

William C. Smith continues as head of the 
department. 


University of Michigan.—The Survey Re- 
search Center is establishing several re- 
search assistantships on various projects, 
suca as studies of indtstrial productivity 
and morale, economic attitudes and be- 
havior, and public opinion and understand- 
ing regarding political issues. The Center in- 
vites applications from qualified students. 
Preference will be given to applicants with 
Master’s degrees. Opportunity will be af- 
forded for taking academic work on a lim- 
ited basis. Stipends for these positions will 
vary between $3,000 and $4,000 for tke 
academic year. Those interested should 
write the Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

R. Freed Bales of Harvard will teach so- 
cial psychology in the summer session. 

Lionel Elvin of Ruskin College, Oxford, 
will teach in the summer session. He will 
give a course entitled “Freedom and Plax- 
ning in Coatemporary Britain.” 


Michigan Sociological Socielty-~The So- 
ciety was in charge of the sociology program 
of the annual meeting of the Michigan 
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Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters on 
March 31 through April 2. The program in- 
cluded the following papers: “A Socio- 
psychiatric Approach to Delinquency Anal- 
ysis,” by Jean R. Pearman, Northern Mich- 
igan College of Education; “The Needs and 
Adjustments of Older People,” by Clark 
Tibbitts, University of Michigan; “An Op- 
erational Method for Appraising the Supply 
of, and Need for, General Medical Practi- 
tioners in Rural Communities,” by E. A. 
Schuler and Linwood Hodgdon, Michigan 
State College; and “The New Michigan Cor- 
rections Law: A Sociological Appraisal,” by 


Edward C. Jandy, Wayne University. The 


meetings concluded with a panel discussion 
on “The Role and Status of Sociology in 
Secondary Schools.” 


The Midwest Sociological Society—The 
Society held its annual meetings on April 
28-30 at Hotel Lorraine in Madison, Wis- 
consin. The meeting was held as a part of the 
centennial celebration of the University of 
Wisconsin. President Ray E. Wakeley and 
Vice-president George E. Vold were in 
charge of the program. 


Mississippi State College.—A division of 
sociology and rural life integrating the resi- 
dent teaching, experiment-station research, 
and extension teaching in one administra- 
tive unit has recently been created. Harold 
F. Kaufman, Thomas L. Bailey Professor, 
has been appointed head of the new divi- 
sion, which has a staff of five sociologists. 
The sociology program was created as a 
teaching department in 1947, and a research 
and extension program was inaugurated in 


1948. 


Northwestern University—Paul K. Hatt 
of the department of economics and social 
institutions of Princeton has been appointed 
professor of sociology, effective September 1, 
1949. He will specialize in demography, 
urban sociology, and social mobility. 

In the summer session William L. Kolb of 
Tulane University will be visiting associate 
professor and will handle courses in indus- 


trial sociology and urban sociology. E. R. 
Mowrer, Paul K. Hatt, and William Byron 
of the regular staff will also teach in the 
summer. 

A completely revised edition of Kimball 
Young’s Sociology has just been announced 
by the American Book Company to appear 
in the late spring. 

A new co-ordinated one-year course,'“In- 
troduction to the Sciences of Human Be- 
havior,” has been established in the College 
of Liberal Arts. It will be given jointly by 
the departments of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology under the immediate su- 
pervision of M. J. Herskovits, R. H. Sea- 
shore, and Kimball Young. For freshman 
students in liberal arts, the aim of the course 
is to co-ordinate the essential concepts and 
materials normally presented in the sepa- 
rate introductory courses of the respective 
fields. As an aid in the development of this 
course, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $13,500 to North- 
western University for 1949-50. This grant 
will provide three internships, one from each 
of the three disciplines. These interns will 
be selected by invitation; among other 
qualifications, they must have completed a 
Ph.D. and had teaching and research experi- 
ence. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society. —The So- 
ciety held its annual meeting in Detroit on 
Friday and Saturday, April 29 and 30, 1949. 
The department of sociology of Wayne Uni- 
versity was the host, and the local chairman 
was Donald C. Marsh. 


e 


New Mexico Highlands University.—Of- 
ferings in the social sciences have been ex- 
‘panded during the spring quarter by the ap- 
pointments of Robert H. Lister, formerly of 
the University of Colorado, as assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology, and of W. A. 
Watrous, formerly of Idaho State College, 
as professor of economics. Professor Lister 
has been engaged for a number of years in 
pre-Columbian research in the American 
Southwest, Mexico, and Central America. 
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Professor Watrous has specialized in Russo- 
German commercial relations. 

John Burma, professor of sociology at 
Grinnell College, will again be a visiting pro- 
fessor at Highlands this summer. 

Roscoe Baker, associate professor of po- 
litical science, and James E. McKeown, as- 
sistant professor of sociology, have been 
conducting in-service training institutes for 
New Mexico state and local government 
employees during the winter and spring 
quarters. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Thorsten 
Sellin has been elected a member of the gov- 
erning board of the new International So- 
ciety of Criminology, which held its first 
general assembly in Paris, January 5-7, 
1949, attended by representatives of four- 
teen nations, the WHO, UNESCO, the In- 
ternational Police Commission, the Interna- 
tional Prison and Penal Law Commission, 
and the International Association of Penal 
Law. The executive committee also ap- 
pointed him as the representative of the So- 
ciety before the Economic and Social Com- 
mission of the United Nations and to the 
Second Pan-American Congress of Criminol- 
ogy to be held this fall in Mexico City. He is 
also serving as the American delegate of the 
committee organizing the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Criminology to be held in 
Paris in 1950. 


Russell Sage Foundation-—-Eli Whitney 
Debevoise has been elected president of Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Dr. Debevoise, a grad- 
uate of Yale University and the Harvard 
Law School, is partner in the law firm of 
Debevoise, Plimpton and McLean, trustee 
of the Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank, and also active in Bar Association® 
matters, including membership on the judi- 
ciary committee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. He is president 
of the New York Association for the Blind, 
and a trustee or board member of a number 
of social and civic organizations, including 
the State Charities Aid Association, the 
New Yerk Legal Aid Society, and the 
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Greater New York Fund. He succeeds Mor- 
ris Hadley, who has retired from the Foun- 
dation after fifteen years’ service on its 
board, of which he was president since 
November, 1944. 


The Social Sciences in Mexico and South 
and Central America.—A quarterly journal 
in English, entitled The Social Sciences in 
Mexico and South and Central America, ed- 
ited by Professor Laszlo Radvanyi of the 
National University of Mexico, has been 
established. 

In the issues of the new periodical out- 
standing specialists discuss and analyze sig- 
nificant problems of the southern Americas, 
as well as the notable developments in eco- 
nomic theory, sociology, social psychology, 
anthropology, history, education, law, and 
statistics. 

Besides the basic articles in each issue the 
following sections appear regularly: “Prob- 
lems of Continental Co-operation between 
Social Scientists”; “Reviews of New Latin- 
American Books on the Social Sciences”; 
“Programs and Resolutions of Latin-Ameri- 
can Social Science Congresses”; “Latin 
American Journals in the Social Sciences”; 
“News of Publications and Research”; and 
“Notes and Communications.” 

Subscriptions are $4.50 a year and may 
be ordered from The Social Sciences in 
Mexico, Donator Guerra 1, Desp. 207, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 


- The Southern Sociological Society—The 
Society held its twelfth annual meeting in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, April 1 and 2. Presi- 
dent Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, organized the following program: pub- 
lic welfare, Harry Best, University of Ken- 
tucky; teaching of sociology, William B. 
Jones, Jr., University of Tennessee; com- 
munities and natural areas, Leland B. 
Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; family 
and populatien, Margaret J. Hagood, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics; graduate 
student papers, John N. Burrus, Louisiana 
State University; research, Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina. 


K. 


Southwestern Sociological Society —The 
annual meeting of the Society was held in 
the Texas Hotel, Forth Worth, April 15 and 
16. The session chairman and the topics 
were: O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, “Social Psychology”; J. J. Rhyne, 
University of Oklahoma, “Preprofessional 
Training for Sociology Students”; Walter 
T. Watson, Southern Methodist University, 
“Social Psychology”; Marion B. Smith, 
Louisiana State University, “The Commu- 
nity and Religion”; and William L. Kolb, 
Tulane University, “Social Theory.” 


Swarthmore College Peace Collection:—Re- 
quests for research along lines of particular 
interest to the peace movement have come 
from various leaders of groups interested in 


organization and education against war, 


violence, and revolution. The following sug- 
gestions have been particularly emphasized 
recently, and these are being published with 
the hope that they might attract the inter- 
est of some student planning for research in 


the next few years in the field of history: 


(1) an examination of the problem of non- 
military enforcement of peace and of pacifist 
ideas on an international police force; (2) ef- 
forts by peace organizations in support of 
the disarmament conferences in 1922, 1927, 
1930, 1932, etc.; (3) the part the peace or- 
ganizations played in the abandonment of 
military intervention in Central and South 
America on the part of the United States; 
(4) some observations on the growth of the 
ideas of world government during the last 
decade; (5) some observations on the theory 
of “the referendum on war’; (6) monograph 
on the Emergency Peace Campaign (1936- 
37); (7) monograph on the work of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education (1925- 
40); (8) two decades of the National Peace 
Conference (1930-49), its history and work; 
(9) the ‘outlawry of war”’—progress or a 
dead-end street? and (10) the ae of the 
pacifist in politics. 

The Swarthmore College Reise Collec- 
tion has published a guide describing the 
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archival material already available to the 
public. A recent grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation will make it possible to have 
thousands of accumulated books and pam- 
phlets catalogued, also the large collection 
of periodicals and bulletins issued at various 
times by peace groups in this country and 
abroad starting as early as 1815. The guide 
is available free upon request to the Swarth- 
more College Peace Collection, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 


University of Wisconsin—Lowry Nelson 


- of the University of Minnesota will be visit- 


ing professor of rural sociology in the sum- 
mer session. Professor Nelson will teach 
courses in rural social trends and rural social 
institutions. 

After many years of service, John H. 
Kolb has asked to be relieved from the 
duties of the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology. William H. Sewell 
has been named chairman. Professor Kolb is 
on leave of absence for six months, serving 
as visiting professor of rural sociology at 
the University of Oslo, Norway. He will re- 
sume his research and teaching duties at the 
University of Wisconsin at the beginning of 
the fall semester, 1949. 


University of Wisconsin.—As a part of its 
centennial celebration, a symposium on 
American regionalism was held at Madison, 
April 14-15. The major sections of the sym- 
posium included: “The Concept of Region- 
alism”; “Historic Regions of the United 
States”; “Regionalism in American Cul- 
ture”; and “The Regional Concept as a 
Practical Force.” Of particular interest to 
sociologists were papers on “The Concept of 
Regionalism as a Tool for Research,” by 
Rupert Vance; “The TVA,” by Gordon 
Clapp; “The Great Lakes Cut-over Re- 
gion,” by Walter Rowlands; “The Upper 
Great Plains,” by Elmer Starch; “The 
Promise of Regionalism,” by Howard 
Odum; and “The Limitations of Regional- 
ism,” by Louis Wirth. 
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Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on 
Group Dynamics. By Kurt Lewin. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xviii+230. 
$3.50, 

This collection of thirteen papers, all previ- 
ously published in various journals, is here di- 
vided into three parts. The first part contains 
four papers on “Problems of Changing Cul- 
ture,” the second (also four papers) deals with’ 
“Conflicts in Face-to-Face Groups,” and the 
last series of five papers is on “Intergroup Con- 
flicts and Group Belongingness.” As these titles 
indicate, the editor has arranged the material so 
that the first part comprises studies of a more 
theoretical nature. The second group, while still 
mainly theoretical, gives more immediate con- 
sideration to the interaction of human beings in 
the here and now of their social relations; the 
last peper in this group, “The Solution of a 
Chronic Conflict in Industry,” comes very close 
to being a case presentation of social pathology, 
including suggested “treatment” for the mala- 
dy. This last paper introduces the final series of 
five papers, which are partially concerned with 

' Suggestions of policy and recommendations for 
action. All five deal with minority problems, 
particularly those facing the Jewish minority, 
although an effort has been made to view them 
as a particular aspect of the minority group 
problem in general. 

This reviewer cannot help feeling that the 
more theoretical papers of the first, and to some 
degree of the second, series are the more signifi- 
cant ones, although it was apparent that as 
Lewin’s life progressed he grew more and more 
convinced of the obligation of the social psy- 
chologist to participate directly in social action. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of this trend, the 
more theoretical papers are those which most® 
impress the reader with Lewin’s originality as a 
social psychologist and demonstrate the great 
contribution that Gestalt psychology, as inter- 
preted by Lewin, can make to the analysis of 
social phenomena. When Lewin leaves the field 
of psychological theory and enters the arena of 
social action, one is mainly impressed by his 
compassion for a suffering humanity and -his 
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desire to help where help is most needed; at the 
same time, however, regrettably, thé sharpness 
of insight and originality of thinking which 
characterizehis more theoretical studies are lack- 
ing in the suggested application of his theories 
to everyday social action. 

This is no criticism of the late Dr. Lewin or 
of his papers, for time must elapse before theo- 
retical insights of such originality can be applied 
to social action. But there may be another rea- 
son to account for the fact that the more prac- 
tical papers, while equally important, are still 
less convincing. Some of the papers in this book 
were written for scientific journals, others for 
popular journals—some of the latter Jewish 
journals. But any author who is as conscious as 
Lewin was of the importance of the social field 
in which action occurs generally gears his pres- 
entation to the audience he has in mind—and 
the publication of an article does contribute to 
social action in a way. As a consequence of his 
addressing Jewish laymen some of the papers 
dealing with Jewish minority problems fall short 
in greatness of conceptual structures when com- 
pared with the papers written for more scien- 
tific audiences. 

When such a variety of important papers is 
presented, it is only natural that each reader 
will find some that particularly interest him, 
while others will be somewhat further removed 
from his focus of interest. This reviewer was 
most impressed by the papers on “‘Social-Psy- 
chological Differences between the United 
States and Germany,” on “Conduct, Knowl- 
edge, and Acceptance of New Values,” and on 
“Experiments in Social Space.” This last deals 
with particular aspects of the famous experi- 
ments in differing group climates. The paper 
“The Solution of a Chronic Conflict in Indus 
try” is now a classic in the application of 
Lewin’s theories to social interaction and needs 
no further comment. But it should be men- 
tioned that,*while some of the papers dealing 
with the German problem appeared in 1936, 
1943, and 1945 and hence were probably written 
before these dates, all the generalizations made 
by Lewin about the postwar situation in Ger- 
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many have since been borne out. In our fast- 
changing world this is eloquent testimony and 
commands respect for the ideas of a social psy- 
chologist whose predictions and analyses are as 
valid after thirteen years as they were when 
first written. 

In connection with the discussion of social 
interaction it has been recognized for some time 
now that “social distance” between individuals 
seems to be smaller in the United States than 
(to use Lewin’s example) in Germany. Lewin’s 
psychology, however, permits us to carry this 
analysis to where, topologically speaking, these 
areas of social distance or intercourse are located 
in various cultures and where they are located 
with regard to the central layers of the person- 
ality. He observes the relatively greater social 
distance with respect to peripheral parts of the 
personality in such cultures as the German and 
notes also that this peripheral distance may co- 
exist with an ability to establish relations be- 
tween the more central layers of the personality. 
In the United States, on the other hand, where 
intercourse is easy between peripheral layers of 
the personality, the central layers are compara- 
tively less accessible in social intercourse. This 
observation is important not only in under- 
standing the two different cultures but also for 
an understanding of why certain psychological 
methods such as, for example, the psychoana- 
lytic one may actually be differently applied in 
the United States when compared with their 
original application within the pattern of cul- 
ture of central Europe. Areas of personality 
which in central Europe were considered pri- 
vate, and which were conveyed to the analyst 
only after considerable resistance was overcome, 
are often freely conveyed in the American cul- 
ture and not merely in analytic sessions but also 
to casual acquaintances. On the other hand, the 
central core of personality seems less accessible 
in this country, even in psychoanalytical prac- 
tice, than it was in the psychoanalytic practice 
of central Europe. Lewin’s method of analyzing 
cultural differences in personal intercourse 
serves to explain this phenomenon, although 
this application of his writings on social-psycho- 
logical differences between the United States 
and Germany is only one of many. It seems also 
to have far-reaching application im social an- 
thropology and even in psycholdbical practice. 

Only limitations of space prevent quoting 
from what Lewin has to say on this subject or on 
techniques of changing culture as presented in 
the papers “The Special Case of Germany” and 


“Conduct, Knowledge, and Acceptance of New 
Values.” Lewin stresses that a change in culture 
can take place only if the total group atmos- 
phere changes—and not merely single aspects of 
it. He also shows how the value system which 
governs the ideology of a group is dynamically 
linked with all other power aspects within the 
life of that group. From these and other consid- 
erations he draws the conclusion that the easiest 
method of changing a culture is through changes 
in leadership techniques. - 

Another of Lewin’s observations which 
ought to be mentioned is the fact that any re- 
educative process, either in the individual or in 
the group or the nation, must affect the indi- 
vidual in three ways—namely, in his cognitive 
structure, in his valences and values, and also in 
his motor action (pp. 59 ff.). This analysis was 
particularly interesting to the reviewer because 
of his experience with the re-education of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. While education 
usually starts with the cognitive processes and 
in this way hopes to influence values, the first 
successful approaches in treating such children 
very often affect the child’s motor action. Later, 
as treatment progresses, values too are changed, 
while cognitive structures are usually the last to 
be altered by re-education. Group therapeutic 
experience with these children tends to confirm 
Lewin’s statement (p. 67) that the individual 
accepts a new system of values and beliefs by 
accepting “‘belongingness” to the particular 
group which holds this belief. 

These casual remarks cannot really do justice 

to a volume which is slim in size only. It is rich 
in highly challenging ideas, many of which may 
have far-reaching consequences for the future 
development of social-psychological thought. It 
is to be hoped that the research center for group 
dynamics at the University of Michigan, which 
published the papers and which includes the 
closest collaborators of the late Dr. Lewin, will 
continue to apply and to enlarge on the concepts 
presented in these papers. 
e Itis the task of the reviewer to discuss the 
book rather than its introduction, but it should 
be mentioned in passing that Gordon Allport 
has written an introduction which in its own, 
right is a contribution to the understanding of 
group dynamics. 


Bruno BETTELHEM 


U niversity of Chicago i e 
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Under the Ancestor’s Shadow. By Francis L. K. 
Hsu. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv-+317. $3.75. 


A book by a Chinese author for a nonideo- 
graphic reading public must be angled to clarify 
details, symbols, and behavior known to the 
group to which the writer belongs. This, Dr. 
Hsu has ably done, and a Chinese version would 
reaffirm many known facts. The volume is an 
objective, analytical presentation of the life and 
community of West Town, southwest China. 
Similarities and dissimilarities between this 
community and others in China are disclosed, 
for West Town is a part of the larger China yet 
is a society possessing its own customs, ideolo- 
gies, and habits. 

That the Chinese practice ancestor worship 
and glorify the large-family ideal is not a 
startling discovery, but the analytical integra- 
tion of the rites and observances connected with 
the aforementioned practices with personality 
formation is thoroughly treated. The schematic 
establishment of a “Probable Personality Con- 
figuration in China” for five types, based upon 
social origin, describing the salient characteris- 
tics of each type and assigning a numerical 
ranking, is new. This provides the criteria for 
future measurement and deeper research. The 
scheme evolved from the problem under study, 
i.e, Why is it that weak personalities usually 
compose declining families while strength char- 
acterizes the members of rising families? The 
answer appears to lie in the father-son identifi- 
cation pattern, strengthened by the large-family 
ideal and reinforced by ancestor worship, while 
personality variations stem from economic dif- 
ferences. The family, with a poor father and a 
lowly status, has offspring who are frugal, care- 
ful, realistic, industrious, and sincere—the char- 
acteristics of the vast majority of the Chinese— 
while the family with a rich and powerful father 
possessing a high status has descendants who 
are rational, farsighted, industrious, sincere, and 
full of initiative. The three others, falling be- 
tween the two polar types on the continuum, 
show personalities which are vain, unsympa- 
thetic, unlicentious, insincere, and boastful. De- 
viations from the norm established for all five 
types are recognized. 

Before the schema is arrived at, the cultural 
influences on the individual are traced not only 
during infancy but through adulthood and old 
age. As a continued development, the institu- 
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tions which have bearing upon the process of 
personality formation are discussed in detail. 
The interconnections between external behavior 
and the family system, the religious system, age, 
sex, and generations are woven into a cultural 
pattern. A chapter is devoted to child-training 
which reveals the influence of the “ancestors 
shadow” even before birth. While all West 
Towners live under this shadow, the rich sup- 
port the large-family ideal and the father-son 
identification pattern as rigidly as their econom- 
ic status permits. The poor, however, deviate to 
a high degree. Rites and ceremonies are costly 
and time-consuming. Thus, the present volume 
has frankly stated a conclusion that many soci- 
ologists, Chinese and American, have reluctant- 
ly voiced for some time but have not tested for 
one community. Therein lies one of the positive 
contributions to the study of Chinese family in 
future research. Another contribution is em- 
bodied in the admission that family interaction 
among members of poor and of rich familics may 
be diametrically the opposite. The wife of a 
poor family is less dependent upon the husband 
and his family, for by toiling in the fields or 
elsewhere she adds to the income and welfare of 
the group—thereby adding to her status by 
tangible method and not merely relying upon 
her role as the wife and mother. Moreover, re- 
version of traditional sex roles is not unknown. 

Of interest is the analysis of the personality 
configurations of the two sexes. Authority is the 
mechanism to obtain submission to the family 
(clan and immediate), while competition for 
status and recognition is encouraged for both 
sexes. Greater submission is expected of the fe- 
male because of dominance based upon sex, 
generaticn, and age. Frustrated women turn 
upon others in the household or seek outlets 
through “religious and other spiritual matters.” 
Thus an anthropological schema may be practi- 
cally reversed; this is explained by the fact that 
women do not come under the ancestor’s 
shadow to the same degree as do men. The re- 
viewer finds difficulty in accepting the professed 
demarcation between ancestor worship and “‘re- 
ligious and other spiritual matters.” Where both 
are practiced in a household, neither sex can es- 
cape one or the other, especially when women 
make supplieations to deities for offspring to 
perpetuate and elongate the ancestor’s shadow. 

Other good features contained in the work are 
the comparisons in child-training between sexes, 
social class, and generations. Of infinite value is 
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the author’s recognition that psychological at- 
tributes of West Towners are omitted, and the 
present study is focused upon one specific locali- 
ty which “blazes the trailin expectation of more 
intensive and extensive research in a practically 
virgin field.” It is hoped that future research 
will be centered upon the masses, the poor, rath- 
er than upon the minority—toward which the 
present work appears to lean heavily—and that 
it will be centered upon the study of the psycho- 
logical processes of personality formation rather 
than upon the description of the consequences of 
social behavior. 


Rose Hum LEE 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Group Work with American Youth: A Guide to 
ihe Practice of Leadership. By GrAcE L. 
Covre. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
Pp. viiit+270. $3.50. 


Dr. Coyle’s discussion of “processes of 
leadership” and of group work in terms of 
“group relations” and “social responsibilities” 
to “modern industrialized societies” on the 
basis of the present “social order” and of 
“major habits of communities” within an “es- 
tablished cultural pattern” is an indication that, 
as social work matures, authors within the field 
make use of more and more sociological con- 
cepts and principles. This situation is due in 
part to the belated discovery by some social 
workers of the significance of sociological think- 
ing to their field. 


Dr. Coyle’s training in sociology stands her 
in very good stead. Her book clearly shows her 
appreciation of sociological literature, her keen 
reflections upon the social problems, social proc- 
esses, and principles of leadership and education 
of youth through leisure-time activities. She 
presents a wealth of meaningful factual data on 


_ the processes of formation of groups, the lead- 
-er’s role in this formation, the interpersonal re- 


lationships within and the social climate of 
groups, and the social processes involved in 
achieving democratic control as a basis for 
group unity. Her chapters on the art of pro- 
gram-making and on the’ guideppsts to leader- 


ship show a well-integrated philosophy as far as - 


her materials permit. Her style of writing is 
clear, interesting, and challenging. 


. 


Dr. Coyle would have done herself more jus- 
tice if she had defined such frequently used 
terms as “insight,” “understanding of social 
problems and needs,” “social order,” and many 
other complex terms which she treats as essen- 
tial factors in controlling educational activities 
of youth. It is doubtful whether many profes- 
sional group workers are sufficiently familiar 
with the meaning of psychological and socio- 
logical terms to regard them as more than magi- 
cal and esoteric passwords. For technical and 
practical uses, terms should be carefully defined; 
otherwise the reader may not be able to follow 
the author’s thinking. 

The real shortcomings of the book stem, 
however, from sources largely beyond the con- 
trol of the author. There is a dearth of tested re- 
search material on leadership and group proc- 
esses. Just how far can empirical-findings pre- 
sented as “guideposts to the practice of leader- 
ship” be regarded as adequate and generally ap- 
plicable to the growing demands of groups the 
country over? 

The vital issues with which the group worker 
needs to be concerned center around concep- 
tions of the group as a social unit and a social 
organization. Even informal and spontaneous 
groups of young people display distinct group- 
behavior patterns, social traditions, codes of 
conduct, and often espouse a “cause,” prac- 
tices which not only guide the thoughts and ac- 
tions of individual members but constitute a 
basis for competition, conflict, and accommoda- 
tion of the group as a whole with other groups 
within the community. Groups, even in their 
embryo stage, may be regarded—as well shown 
in Thrasher’s research data on boys’ gangs—as 
a powerful social force which, in the course of 
time, may give rise to social institutions with 
unique rituals, ceremonials, disciplines, and 
eventually a philosophy and a scheme of apolo- 
getics. These group processes and emerging 
structures are bound to exercise a significant in- 
‘fluence upon practical programs and to offer 
opportunities. or impose limitations for inter- 
group control. 

Rare indeed is the group worker who takes 
adequate ‘cognizance of these group processes 
and their influence. He generally resolves the 
group into its personal relationships and tends 
to view it chiefly with regard to internal organi- 
zation and interpersonal relationships. It is, 
however, also important to stress the larger 
frame of reference—the community and the in- 
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terrelationships of groups and institutions—if 
the ferces inherent in group processes are to be 
utilized in the planned development of organ- 
ized activities. 

In spite of these limitations Dr. Coyle’s book 
is a real contribution since it reaches the highest 
level of present-day group-work practices and 
thinking. The volume is certain to become 
“must” reading for all group workers. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles and Modesto 


Family Life in West China. By Irma HicH- 
BAUGH. New York: Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xi+-240. $2.00. 


The last war has accentuated studies of fami- 
ly life in China by Western and Chinese re- 
searchers. This volume, penned by one of the 
former, reveals family life in two western China 
communities, Liu Chia Ho and Ling Chia Hua 
Yuan, and is divided into three “books.” The 
first contains a description and an analysis of 
daily life and family relationships; the second 
preser.ts the service program which served as 
the basis for the gathering of the data recorded 
in the story-like Book I; and the third describes 
tesearch tools and techniques. Thus the reader 
_ can concentrate upon the particular phase of the 


study in which he is primarily interested. To 


date, few authors have included so many re- 
search techniques in detail, i.e., scales for the 
rating, classification, and attitude measure- 
ments of intra-familial relationships, as well as 

“the criteria for the selection of personnel. A 
chapter on the various methods employed in the 
gathering, recording, and organizing of the data 
concludes the work. 

. The nature of the material compiled necessi- 
tated the use of both narrative and expository 
sentences. The former, used in Book I, follows 
faithfully the idiomatic dialect of the area to 
“bring out the fabric of daily life” (p. 217) 
through a three-year developmental study on 


three levels of family relationships: (1) older? 


younger generation of adults, (2) husband-wife, 
„and (3) preschool child and his adults. Methods 
of child-rearing and treatment are dovetailed 
with the adult’s verbalizations concerning sex 
preferences in children. Attitudes toward and 
justification of overprotection or underprotec- 
tion concern boys and girls alike. Changes are 
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recorded as parents become “new style” through 
the establishment of a definite program. Concise 
summaries of gains which are attained in one 
area of family relationships are shown not only 
as influencing the attitudes of those on one level 
but as permeating the other two. i 

Underlving the study was a conscious-effort 
to provide “Christian nurture” through the 
adult’s, young people’s, and preschool child’s 
educational programs. Visual education anc 
lectures supplemented the emphasis, while the 
training of leaders was accomplished through 
organizing informal associations. This stress can 
scarcely be overlooked, as the author is secre- 
tary of the National Christian Council of China, 
sharing responsibility for its “Christianizing the 
Home” committee since 1917. Co-operating in- 
stitutions ‘schools, churches, and universities), 
as well as the personnel selected, had the 
“proper” orientation. The conclusions point to 
the anticipated achievements, influencing fami- 
ly relationships, interfamily interaction, and 
commurity cohesion. If a Christian philosophy 
is implanted during the preschool years, the 
“long-time” effects are assured. Since the 1930’s, 
much of the Western church’s attention in 
China has centered around “demonstrating” in 
selected urban and rural communities a better 
way of life through the improvement of sanita- 
tion ard education, a higher standard of living, 
and the development of local Christian leader- 
ship and responsibility. In this volume these ap- 
pear to be firmly established. 

The four main objectives sought by the pro-- 
gram cf service were developed in response to 
the needs of the people: (1) apparent needs 
which involve conditions the people were ready 
to change; (2) those which people were not 
ready to change or thought could not be 
changed; (3) vaguely realized needs about which 
they could do nothing until they understood 
them; and (4) strategic needs, which, if sup- 
plied, permitted far-reaching and permanent 
‘change (pp. 132-34). 

Dr. Highbaugh is to be congratulated for 
pointing out to Western and Chinese readers 
alike how the Chinese family in West China in- 
teracts and how similarities and dissimilarities 
may be found in different families in this area. 
Moreover, she recognizes that mere observation 
of overt behawior is not sufficient for an under- 
standing of the intimate personal roles played 
by men and women in a family. 

Of paramount importance and a milepost in 
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Chinese family research is the employment of 
women as researchers, "on the theory—a correct 
one for China, where the segregation of sexes 
and a reluctance to converse with strange males 
exist—that they gain easier access to and ac- 
ceptance in the home. Thus intimate facts have 
been discovered in a field in which male re- 
searchers have heretofore failed. However, ef- 
forts to obtain data concerning sexual satisfac- 
tion appear to yield very little information 
(p. 193). Careful checking and consistent re- 
checking of data have guarded against bias and 
overgeneralizations. The study demonstrates 
the possibility of combining the efforts of edu- 
cators, child welfare specialists, and sociologists. 


Rose Hum LEE 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


The Proper Study of Mankind: An Inquiry into 
the Science of Human Relations. By STUART 
Cuase. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
Pp. xx-+311.:$3.00. 


On some date in 1945, as nearly as I can gath- 

er from a statement he makes in the Foreword, 
' Stuart Chase was asked by Donald Young, of 
the Social Science Research Council, and 
Charles Dollard, of the Carnegie Corporation, 
to undertake a survey of the social sciences. The 
objectives, at least those which he set for him- 
self as the inquiry proceeded, were not only to 
assess the status, utility, and validity of the 
present content and methods of these sciences, 
but also to discern the trends of development by 
which they are affected and their promise for the 
proximate future. The present report turns out 
to bein considerable part a discussion of the na- 
ture of the scientific method and of what is in- 
volved in using this method in the study of hu- 
man behavior, particularly the study of human 
relations, Chase started his inquiry with a num- 
ber of long interviews with men who, he had 
reason to believe, have played a leading part in 
certain outstanding recent accomplishments in 
social science (including psychological) © re- 
search—accomplishments which had stood the 
test of practical application. He then addressed 
a questionnaire to a number of “representative 
scientists all over the country” and followed 
this by visits to a number of great ‘universities, 
where he held individual and group interviews 
with faculty members and students, with many 
of whom he corresponded afterward. He credits 
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by name some ninety-two persons with having 
helped by furnishing data, ideas, and other 
service. There is abundant internal evidence in 
the book that he did not neglect to examine 
much of the relevant published literature, 
though of course such literature is of so enor- 
mous a bulk that this form of inquiry was neces- 
sarily circumscribed. 

The finished product, a modest volume en- 
titled The Proper Study of Mankind (from a 
couplet in Pope’s Essay on Man: “Know thy- 
self, presume not God to scan; the proper study 
of mankind is man”), contains twenty-seven 
chapters, which are grouped in three parts: first, 
“a conceptual framework, defining the scientific 
method itself, and applying it to both the natu- 
ral and social science field”; second, a “sampling 
of the field, especially where the scientific meth- 
od was in evidence [as applied to kuman prob- 
lems] and where results could be expected to 
stand up”; and, third, ‘Implications and Con- 
clusions.” The result is, to me, an extremely in- 
teresting book. I imagine every competent read- 
er will find much that he heartily approves and 
some statements with which he disagrees. Some 
may share the opinion of the present reviewer 
that some of the samples presented in Part IT 
are not “social” science, strictly so-called, but 
psychology; yet surely one trend of opinion that 
is gaining ground in contemporary social sci- 
ence is that such science must be founded on an 
adequate science of psychology. A great deal of 
experience with what may perhaps not too un- 
fairly be termed “scientific journalism,” or 
“popularization” in the social science field, has 
enabled Chase to write a very readable, chal- 
lenging book, which all social scientists and 
many others may read with profit, even though 
some of them will find it irritating in spots. 

Having reached the conclusion that this book 
was an important one, I originally planned to 
comment in some detail on a number of features 
of its content; however, I found that I was se- 
lecting too many passages for such comment. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with mention 
of the conclusion that, among “outstanding ac- 
€omplishments in the social sciences, . . . gener- 
ally accepted as most important is what we may 
call the culture concept in anthropology and soci- 
ology.” This conclusion reached by Chase is one 
with which I believe a majority of contempo- 
rary social scientists will agree. 

Confronted with a book which, though not 
very large, is compressed and very rich in con- 
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tent, a reviewer does best to recommend that 
others examine it for themselves rather than to 
attempt to summarize it in any detail. The 
book is attractively printed and contains an 
index of names. It lacks, however, an alpha- 
betical index of topics, which would have been 
helpful. On the other hand, the Table of Con- 
tents is moderately detailed and serves as a 


useful guide for selective reading: This volume , 


may well serve—and I suspect that it will be 
used—rather extensively as a basis for discus- 
sion in advanced or moderately advanced 
classes in the social sciences in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Fioyp N. House 


University of Virginia 


Lmotienal Maturity: The Development and Dy- 
namics of Personality. By Leow J. SAUL, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1947. Pp. xiit+-338. $5.00. 


This book is especially noteworthy for its ex- 
cellent introductory essay on “The Achieve- 
ment of Maturity.” In these early pages Dr. 
Saul summarizes very neatly what he under- 
stands an emotionally mature person to be. Al- 
though one will scarcely look for originality in 
such a discussion, it is not often that the objec- 
tives of preventive psychiatry or of mental- 
hygiene work are so well stated as here. 

The remainder of the book is very largely a 
more detailed commentary on the nature and 
sources of various deviations from emotional 
maturity. Dr. Saul discusses these serially in 
individual chapters into which he introduces a 
considerable amount of illustrative material. 
Here and throughout the rest of the volume he 
emphasizes the role of childhood experiences, 
especially family relationships, in the formation 
of the adult personality. Although the illustra- 
tive material lends itself to quite pleusible con- 
nections of this sort, fewer case references and 
more detailed analysis of the step-by-step proc- 
ess of personality formation would have made 
these discussions of greater pedagogical value. 
As they are, the discussions suffer somewhat 
. from looseness and repetitiousness. 

A third section of the book is largely devoted 
to cases drawn from the author's military 
(naval) experience. They provide an opportu- 
nity for examining the impact of severe stress 
and novel group situations on various enduring 
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personality characteristics. The frank neuroses 
also receive more explitit treatment in this 
section. 

A brief final section aims at a more system- 
atic and abstract analysis of the ‘‘dynamics of 
personality.” Despite some excellent formula- 
tions, this section fails to provide a clear, com- 
pact picture of personality structure. 

Although there is no lack of psychiatric lit- 
erature intended for the student or the “‘intel- 
ligent layman,” the author’s emphasis through- 
out the book on a few well-chosen themes, to- 
gether with judicious analyses, acute insights, 
and an agreeable style, makes this book out- 
standing. 


HERBERT GOLDHAMER 


University of Chicago 


Psychiatry in a Troubled World. By Wrti1aM C. 
MENNINGER. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. x +636. $6.00. 


This volume, by the chief consultant in 
neuropsychiatry to the surgeon general of the 
(U.S.) Army, compares for size, exuberance, 
sweep, and comprehensiveness with Brigadier 
J. R. Reess The Shaping of Psychiatry by 
Wer very much as does the United States 
Army with the British Army. If Rees’s book was 
a commando attack, this is a global envelop- 
ment. 

The book divides naturally into two parts. 
The first part, written, as Menninger says, 
“chiefly for the record” and for its use “in the 
event of another emergency,” is largely a his- 
tory of the psychiatric service in the United 
States armed forces in the late, great war. The 
second part, intended for “any person who has 
to get along with people” is an attempt to spell 
out the war-learned lessons for the postwar 
period of “peace.” 

The book as a whole is interestingly and 
forcefully written; well footnoted, indexed, and 
organized; and sensitive, albeit unevenly so, 
to social and cultural considerations. Its two 
halves need, however, to be separately evalu- 
ated since they are unequal in quality and dif- 
ferent in irftent. Since the first half is a com- 
bination of a‘history of a psychiatric service in 
any army and a statement of psychiatric theory 
and the second half is an attempt to apply the 
theory to home, community, education, penolo- 
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gy, etc., obviously different canons of criticism 
are called for. bg 

Concerning the first half only, then, the first 
question to answer is “How good a history is it; 
how full and authentic an account of what hap- 
pened—wie es eigentlich geschehen ist?” The 
book draws on the reviewer’s own wartime ex- 
perience in an allied force, plus some firsthand 
and much secondhand acquaintance with the 
events themselves, and it is difficult to believe 
that a more full, authentic, well-documented 
account could have been brought together for 
popular or semipopular consumption. The ac- 
count is given with sufficient depth for a non- 
participant to imagine what it was like, and 
with sufficient breadth to permit the participant 
to gain a new appreciation of the complexity 
and scope of the whole undertaking. In a chap- 
‘ter (in the second half) on needed changesin the 
Army, the organizer-historian-physician records 
a series of recommendations with which it would 
be difficult to quarrel. 

A second point of interest for the social sci- 


entist, even in reference to the first half of the 


book, is the manner in which the psychiatrist 
orders his data. On this “frame of reference” 
obviously depends the value of the inferences he 
is able to draw. $ 
A primary difficulty in assessing the useful- 
ness of the frame of reference of the author lies 
in the fact that he seems to use no one frame 
consistently. The author’s difficulty seems to 
lie in the selective use of different frames without 
any reason for the shift being visible to the 
reader. One type of behavior, for instance, will 
_ be ascribed in typical “‘natural-science”’ manner 
to antecedent events; it is viewed dispassionate- 
ly as the “product” of a set of “causes.” An- 
other type of conduct will be attributed to “de- 
fective attitudes,” with a moralistic implication, 
and an explicit recognition that to give it the 
same definition as a natural event would be 
“bad” for the man or bad for group morale, or 
both. No clear account is given the reader as to 
the basis, in theory or practice, for distinguish- 
ing between the two. (Incidentally, this was the 
Achilles’ heel of psychiatric practice in the 
Army, as it is today in their practice in court.) 
What is likely to happen in the discretionary 
use of the two frames is that condyct we are zot 
tempted to is tossed into the aatural-science 
basket; and conduct we are tempted to, into the 
moralistic. This hardly makes for theoretical 
clarity in analysis, or good public relations in 
practice. 
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Still more confusing, perhaps, is a proposed 
dichotomy between a “medical” and a “social” 
sickness. Under the first head falls “neurotic” 
behavior; under the second, the conduct of 
“those whose behavior made them misfits and 
yet who had not sufficient offenses to be sen- 
tenced by general court-martial...” (p. 195). 

The use of another pair of reference-axes 
leads also to some strange results. Again and 
again one finds the individual’s goals and goods 
set off against the collective goals and goods. 
The lesson drawn is briefly that the emergency 
justified the subordination of the former to the 
latter and that happily the return of peace will 
allow the psychiatrist to return to his preoccu- 
pation with the former. The notion that the one 
must be sought in the context of the other and 
that they are, even conceptually, inseparable 
seems still to elude the scientist trained in the 
doctor-patient tradition. 

For somewhat similar reasons, perhaps, one 
finds the author bewailing, rather than seeking 
to come to theoretical terms with, some of the 
behavior characteristic of and necessary in the 
administrator. That the psychiatrist’s con- 
cern with the well-being of “the individual” and 
the combat officer’s demand for more “bodies,” 
more “effectives” at a given time at a given 
point, must somehow be brought into a single 
frame of reference—and that economics sup- 
plies a formal model for the necessary analysis 
—seems so obvious as barely to require state- 
ment. The most extraordinary aspect of this is 
that it is just such an analysis that Menninger 
and his colleagues actually made in rough, com- 
mon-sense terms in the army situation. His 
habitual frame of reference merely precludes 
him from making explicit what he did do. 

` The second half of the book seems much less 
carefully done than the first. The chapter on 
“Psychiatry in Criminology and Penology” 
seems incredibly naive in its assumptions, and 
the whole discussion makes a threat out of what 
is intended as a recommendation-—that court 
sentences be indeterminate or, rather, termi- 
enable only at the discretion of “penologist, psy- 
chiatrist and sociologist.” There is nowhere a 
recognition of the existence of white-collar 
crime; there is everywhere the assumption that 
the criminal is a risk to “the community”; that 
criminality implies antisociality; that it is a 


sickness, etc. With approval, Karl Meninger’s 


suggestion is quoted: “Release before complete 
recovery will be as irregular and improper for a 
thief [sic/] or a rapist, as it is now fora paretic 
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or a leper,” together with his recommendation 
that jails become state institutions under medi- 
cal direction! Only on the assumption of a pat- 
ently and almost wholly just society are the 
views tenable, either as a description of what 
occurs or as a recommendation as to what ought 
to be done. 

The chapter on “Mental Hygiene in Indus- 
try and Business” reveals some familiarity with 
the context, but it would be straining language 
to call it sophisticated. There is an incredibly 
agile and inappropriate application of the “les- 
sons” of the Army, where there was either con- 
sensus or forced agreement about objectives, to 
industry and business, where, as Blumer has 
pointed out, the most important reference- 
frame is the struggle of the titans. This is barely 
alludec to; “.... where it is possible to make 
the purpose of industry the purpose of the 
worker, one can be assured of high motivation” 
marks the level of insight. 

The remaining chapters, especially the one 
on “Implications for the Community,” are equal- 
ly weak. The fundamental weakness of much of 
this ha-f of the book lies in a hidden assumption 
that all phenomena of human behavior (or 
nearly all) find their only or ultimate explana- 
tion in terms of individual psychodynamics or 
biopsychology. That a different order of events 
may need a different system of explanatory 
referents, that the one cannot be “reduced” to 
the other, seem, as propositions, to lie on the 
very border of the psychiatric consciousness. 
The reviewer looks to the day when the needed 
“reciprocity of perspectives” will be a practice 
rather than a hope. i 

Joun R. SEELEY 


Toronto, Ontario 


The Psycho-analytic Approach to Juvenile Delin- 
i quency. By KATE FRIEDLANDER. New York: 


International Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 
s 


vii-+ 296. $5.50. 

This book purports to show the value of psy- 
choanalysis, both as research and therapy, with 
respect to delinquent behavior. But; in the 
opinion of the reviewer, it falls far short of this 
lofty goal on several counts. It certainly does 
not aGvance our knowledge of the so-called 
“psychological factors,” which enter into the 
formation of either latent or manifest delin- 
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quencies, beyond the previcus works of Aich- 
horn, Alexander, and Healy, not to mention 
Freud himself. The author introduces the work 
with her conceptions of the psychiatric, socio- 
logical, and psychoanalytic approaches to the 
study of delinquency and then launches into a 
restatement of Freudian theory with respect to 
the development of the child through puberty. 


‘In Part I she presents case materials which are 


supposed to illustrate faulty social adaptation 
upon the part of the individual produced by 
warped and distorted childhood experiences; 
and, finally, she concludes with a section on the 
interrelationship of treatment and prevention. 

The author’s chief thesis is that “adverse 
environmental conditions will, after the age of 
six, lead to antisocial behavior only if a state of 
‘latent’ delinquency or antisocial character for- 
mation has previously existed” (p. 103). This 
thesis may be proved correct eventually, but in 
this research it has been neither proved nor dis- 
proved. If the author had systematically at- 
tempted to establish the truth or falsity of the 
proposition that certain unusual experiences in 
the mother-child relationship, before the age of 
six or seven, lead to a type of character forma- 
tion which orients the child toward the selection 
of those influences in his environment which 
will lead to delinquent behavior, she would have 
made a significant contribution to this behav- 
ioral area. However, the fact remains that her 
methodology and her research procedures made 
this impossible for her. Actually, the author 
falls into the ever present methodological trap: 
she takes a certain kind of psychological theory 
and then proceeds to mold her case data until 
they fit into it at every point. Consequently, an 
investigator is in the position of being able to 
learn little from his cases because his cases must 
constantly be adapted to support a theory 
which has not been adequately validated. The 
extent to which this contention is true in the 
work of Dr. Freidlander is well illustrated by 
her own handling of the cases. The case data 
and interpretations are frequently intertwined. 
The interpretations are often stretched and not 
very plausible; the case data are ridden by 
clichés of psychoanalysis; and, finally, there is 
a mistaken notion about causation. Let us il- 
lustrate by geference to the work: “The most ` 
striking factor in this behavior was his absolute 
lack of feeling of guilt” (p. 82). “This fantasy 
[of a fight between two people] represented the 
boy’s ideas of intercourse” (p. 85); “but so far 
as his impulses were concerned, he was still very 
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much ruled by the pleasure-principle” (p. 85); 
“his lack of knowledge and achievement were 
also caused by the failure of the ego to conform 
to the reality principle” (p. 86). “As a result his 
ego remained weak and could not control his 
instinctive urges” (p. 87). “The retarded forma- 
tion of the super-ego explains why ordinary 
methods of education . . . did not work” (p. 88). 
Among girls: “During puberty staying away 
from home slowly leads to prostitution” (p. 
113); “the cause of this pronounced cruelty and 
provocative attitude is to be found in the regres- 
sion of the libido tothe anal-sadistic phase of 
development” (p. 113). To speak of the cause 
of an attitude or stealing behavior in terms of 
lack of superego development is no more signifi- 
cant than to describe the cause as a lacking in 
will-power. Our knowledge of the formation of 
behavior patterns will not be increased by the 
substitution of new words for old. 

Further, the author is on very shaky ground 
in attempting to confine sociological research 
to an investigation of such circumstances as 
poor housing, bad economic conditions, slum 
environment, overcrowding, and the like. 
Speaking in this vein, she demonstrates her un- 
familiarity with the work of social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists on attitude research. 

Again, it would seem that any clear-cut dis- 
tinction between primary factors, supposedly 
psychological and happening in the earlier years 
of infancy, and secondary factors, supposedly 
sociological and acting upon the child during 
the latency period, is purely an arbitrary one. 
Regardless of the age of the person the psycho- 
logical or subjective aspect of development 
must always be related to the sociological: As 
the author points out (p. 99), it would certainly 
be desirable to know “which type of disturbance 
of the early mother-child relationship leads to 
antisocial behavior and which to the develop- 
ment of a neurosis.” But she can hardly be said 
to throw any light upon this crucial problem. 
One must wait for more exhaustive case mate- 
rials on the nature of different kinds of parental 
relationship in the early years for both delin- 
quents and nondelinquents in order that signi- 
ficant comparisons can be made. : 

This review is not to be interpreted as indi- 
cating any rejection of psychoanaJytic theory, 
but the reviewer thinks, with otkers, that here 
the scientific task is not to collect more case 
materials which naturally and constantly 
‘‘prove” the theory but rather to design experi- 
mental situations which will serve as adequate 
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and valid tests of the vdrious elements of the 
theory. 


H. Warren DUNHAM 


Wayne University 


Social Disorganization. By Rosert E. L. 
Farts. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Pp. 481. $4.50. 

The reviewer of a textbook for one of the 
basic courses in sociology is faced with at least 
three tasks: (1) an examination of the theo- 
retical structure, (2) a consideration of the sub- 
stantive materials in relation to the theoretical 
structure as to both factual content and inter- 
pretation, (3) the manner of presentation re the 
student. It is of course difficult to accomplish 
all these tasks in the nature of a brief review. 

Faris’ theoretical framework appears to cen- 
ter around four major concepts: (a) social or- 
ganization, (b) social disorganization, (c) per- 
sonal disorganization, (d) social reorganization. 
The key to these concepts appears to lie in the 
concept “function.” However, it is difficult to_ 
determine whether, when the author discusses 
the “function” of an institution or organization, 
he refers to the needs which it purportedly fills 
or to the consequences of the institutional or or- 
ganizational behavior or to both. Further, while 
an equilibrium analysis is implied in accordance 
with a “functional organization” of society, 
what constitutes the equilibrium system is not 
clearly set forth. In addition, the concepts pre- 
sented are usually not explicitly defined; hence 
it is difficult to determine whether an invariable 
definition is employed. Finally, while the 
author eschews the value orientation, the text 
is replete with value statements. In the review- 
er’s judgment the text would be strengthened if 
the values were explicitly stated. An examina- 
tion of one of the major concepts might serve to 
point up these problems. 

The characteristics of social organization are 
set forth: “A successful society achieves a rela- 


-tively stable ‘system which is adapted to the 


physical surroundings and which enables its 
members to survive and to carry on the general- 
ly accepted tasks of the group. Other social or- 
ganizations within a society are successful if 
they achieve systems which allow the groups to 
perform their implicit functions and to perpetu- 
ate themselves” (pp. 4-5). Such a definition is 
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relatively meaningless in the absence of an ex- 
plicit statement of the terms, e.g., “successful,” 
“relatively stable system,” “adapted,” “en- 
ables,” “generally accepted,” and “implicit 
functions.” In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
addition of “to perpetuate themselves” seems 
questionable when “implicit functions” is not 
defined. The addition of such concepts in the 
text as “normal” and “nonpathological” adds 
little clarification, as the author implies. Instead 
of establishing fixed criteria of “normality,” the 
presentation revolves about a discussion of 
“primitive or semiprimitive” societies as the 
prototyze of “successful” societies. As a conse- 
` quence, in the course of the discussion, folk 
knowledge and folk social organization achieves 
the status of an implicit value. Similarly: “So- 
cial disorganization is disruption of functional 
relations among persons to a degree that inter- 
feres wizh the performance of the accepted tasks 
of the group” (p. 19) and “A society experiences 
disorganization when the parts of it lose their 
integration and fail to function according to 
their implicit purposes” (p. 49) are relatively 
meaningless when the terms are not explicitly 
defined. 

A number of topics are chosen for discussion: 
economic disorganization and poverty, crime, 
the vices, suicide, mental abnormality, family 
disorganization, disorganization oi religious in- 
stitutions, political disorganization and corrup- 
tion, and disorders of mass behavior and mob 
violence. These are not at the same logical 
level and are treated by an ad hoc approach. The 
separation of organized crime and political cor- 
ruption into separate chapters serves as an ex- 
ample of the orthodox approach of separating 
phenomena which are subsumable under the 
same general category by one hundred and fifty 
pages. ` 

The treatment of the topics discussed is 
somewhat variable. In the reviewer’s judgment 
the chapter entitled “Mental Abnormality” is 
inadequate since much of the material from 
“borderline” disciplines of analytic psychology 
and psychiatry is “sociologized.” Particularly, 
confusing are such statements as: “Schizo- 
phrenia appears to grow out of a complex of 
family and neighborhood processes and to be 
complicated by confusions within the culture. 
The neuroses seem to be related to social proc- 
esses producing soft personalities which are 
thrown suddenly against extreme hardships of 
life from which they cannot withdraw, usually 
because pf social pressure” (p. 262). The 
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mechanistic jargon of such statements detracts 
from the presentation of empirical findings. On 
the other hand, the chapters on political dis- 
organization and disorders of mass behavior and 
mob violence are presented in a more clear-cut 
fashion. In addition to including the usual ma- 
terial on political organizations, riots, etc., in 
these chapters, Faris has introduced excellent 
materials, not usually included in texts, on the 
native Fascist movements in the United States 
and France. On the whole, the author has been 
careful to select substantive materials from 
valid scientific research. It is unfortunate that 
they are sometimes woven into a confusing 
framework where value statements are implicit 
rather than explicit. 

Students who use the textbook will find an 
excellent selection of case-study materials. The 
supplementary statistical data is largely in 
terms cf percentages and measures of central 
tendency. While the present costs of publishing 
may prohibit the inclusion of data in the form 
of tables, charts, and graphs, in the reviewer’s 
opinion their inclusion would have aided in the 
presentation of materials. 


ALBERT J. Retss, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Delinquent Girls in Court: A Study of the Way- 
ward Minor Court of New York. By Paur W. 
Tappan. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1047. Pp. x-+-265. $3.00. 


This book has been welcomed with consider- 
able enthusiasm. In this the reviewer wants to 
join but also to admit that early enthusiasm has 
been tempered as a result of several readings. 
Members of Juvenile Court committees and 
functionaries of various kinds will recognize the 
importance of the problems with which the 
author deals—confusion of objectives, lack of 
organized procedures, indifference of personnel, 
and what seems to be an almost total lack of 
concern about -the juvenile. Since many of these 
problems have not been stated in one book be- 
fore, that statement in itself constitutes a con- 
tribution, we hope, for administrators, proba- 
tion officers, social workers, jurists, and poli- 
ticians. For sociologists interested in social 
structures and their functioning there is impor- 
tant material in the book, but it will have to be 
dug out, and it is that aspect of the book which 
has tempered the reviewer’s earlier enthusiasm. 
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There are few social scientists who have pro- 
fessional training in both law and sociology. 
Ideally, we suppose that gives advantages from 
both fields. But lawyers and sociologists acquire 
a facility for using words and manipulating 
concepts, and this Dr. Tappan has not avoided 
entirely. This book is not written for the ‘“‘aver- 
age intelligent reader,” as the jacket claims. It 
is too compact; it should be many pages longer, 
not just with words but rather with some solid 
illustrations and other data for supporting ma- 
jor points. There are so many “musts” and 
general statements that the value of the work 
is reduced for sociologists and perhaps for 
others. 

Lawyers and sociologists have not done too 
well by each other. Probably the most frequent 
criticism of books of this kind is that they at- 
tempt too much. It is hoped that persons con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency and legal 
procedures will make use of this book to advan- 
tage—a pious hope. The conceptual schemes of 
law and sociology are independent, although at 
some points both are interested in the same 
phenomena. And the different groups concerned 
with delinquency are from different segments 
of a complex social organization. Hence, when 
an author attempts to undertake description, 
analysis, and evaluation of an experimental 
legal institution which operates within such a 
complex organization, readers may be certain 
that established landmarks may not be of much 
use, At times the reviewer suspected that the 
schema of law dominated that of sociology. 
Does this explain the conclusion, as given on 
page 164, that if judges did not circulate among 
courts, then the full-time judge or judges would 
assume responsibility for making the philoso- 


phy, procedures, and purposes. of the court a , 


well-integrated, consistent unit? Such a conclu- 
sion is an assumption based upon some con- 
ceptual scheme and unsupported by evidence or 
argument. 

The appearance of this book provides an op- 
portunity—that of checking its influence, say 
five or ten years hence; for Dr. Tappan suggests 
administrative actions to be taken, both short- 
range stopgaps and long-range plans. Since he 
has marked these out, he may be in a position 
to describe for us later what does occur in insti- 
tutional developments of this kihhd. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 


McGill University 


_ learning :. 


The *Abnormal Personality: A Textbook. By 
Ropert W. Wuire. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1948. Pp. x +613. $5.00. 


In this volume Dr. White, of the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, has worked out a refresh- 
ing and convincing synthesis of disordered be- 
havior. His approach is developmental and 
molar, and from this dynamic perspective he 
has classified the disorders into somatogenic and 
psychogenic types. The “self” or “ego” is imple- 
mented as the central concept in the analysis of 
the psychogenic disorders. Except for the psy- 
chosomatic disorders, brain diseases, and the 
obviously organic psychoses, this work has 
slight reference to the organism—save for con- 
stitution and temperament—because, as the 
author states, “we know absolutely nothing. ` 
about the neural changes that accompany 
learning” (p. 422). 

Following an illuminating historical intro- 
duction to abnormal psychology, five fairly 
complete cases on adolescent maladjustment, 
combat neurosis, delinquency, paranoid schizo- 
phrenia, and brain disease are presented. The 
author’s position concerning the developmental 
and integrational aspects of personality is dis- 
cussed, then the reader is introduced to irration- 
al and subconscious activity. by way of “fantasy, 
dreams and hypnosis.” 

. In the development, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of the neuroses there is an adequate and 
pertinent analysis. Anxiety is regarded as the 
core neurosis and is tied in with the self-defenses, 
which are the psychological and social symp- 
toms that avert the recurrence of the anxiety 
condition. These defenses or neurotic trends can 
be manifested, in such responses, as phobias— 
i.e., dread reactions—obsessions, and hysterias. 
The fact that anxiety is retained or reappears in 
some neurotics reveals the partial failure of ade- 
quate defenses. The reversibility of these neu- 
rotic disorders is the function of psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy is a relearning process within a 
patient-therapist situation. That this relearning 
process is difficult to achieve in many instances 

*results from the following fact. 


Perhaps for twenty years the parents of the 
patient created the conditions favorable to a neu- 
rotic way of life: now the therapist comes in with the 
assignment of creating conditions to undo all that 
. the hour in which the therapist tries to 
assist growth has to compete with eight hours during 
which a tyrannical boss keeps the patient pressed 
back against his neurotic anxieties. There is cer- 


- tainly nothing remarkable in the fact that psycho- 
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therapy sometimes fails. ... The wonder is that it 
ever succeeds. But the psychotherapist has one 
trump card. ..\ He is in a position to establish a 
unique relationship with the patient, one that is 
unusually favorable for new learning [pp. 314, 315]. 


Tn essence, this relearning process is a corrective 
emotional experience rather than an intellectual 
reconstriction of the past, as is sometimes 
thought. Since it is created by the symbolic in- 
terchange between therapist and patient, it can 
seldom be achieved by solitary reverie. To at- 
tain success in therapy, it is necessary for the 
patient’s defenses to become relaxed, for his 
past crises to be re-estimated, and for his orien- 
tation to past and future experience to be re- 
vised. The types and basic processes of uncover- 
ing therapy—viz., nondirective counseling, 
brief psychoanalysis, and standard psychoanal- 
ysis—are described clearly and appraised care- 
fully. The rationale of the technical aids to psy- 
chotherapy—e.g., hypnoanalysis, narcosynthe- 
sis—are assessed by such basic concepts as re- 
call, conflict, and reorientation. 

Distinct from the neuroses are the delinquen- 
cies, which resist the socialization process, 
whether from membership in variant groups, 
psychopathic personality—i.e., one incapable of 
socialized feelings and attachments—or organic, 
mainly brain, pathology. Psychosomatic dis- 
orders are sifted from the hysterias because the 
autonomic and sympathetic nervous systems, 
rather than the cerebrospinal nervous system 
(as in hysteria), are affected. Though the latest 
plausible evidence, psychogenic and constitu- 
tional, is presented for ulcers, colitis, hyperten- 
sion, and bronchial asthma, the function of or- 
ganic pathology in these disorders is admitted as 
an alternate or concurrent possibility, and the 
gaps of knowledge for understanding these dis- 
orders more clearly are pointed out. 

In the discussion of the functional psychoses 
the developmental approach is continued, but 
without the detailed analysis evident in the 
neurotic disorders. Nonetheless, the pertinent 
experiences leading to the onset of manic-de- 
pressive and schizophrenic disorders are traced, 
rather lucidly. In terms of the self construct, the 
depressive represents a person who has experi- 
enced the “utter lack of self-esteem.” The 
manic, on the other hand, bursts with se:f-confi- 
dence. The schizophrenic’s feeble self-esteem 
when severely challenged makes him feel in- 
creasingly different from others, and this reac- 
tion may have a decisive effect upon his contact 
with realjty. From this discussion, as well as 
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from other sources and personal inquiries, this 
reviewer feels that, although manic-depressives 
recover more spontaneously and more readily 
than do schizophrenics, the personal processes 
leading to these disorders and existing during 
these breakdowns are frequently more baffling 
than in the schizophrenic cases. We concur with 
the statement that the manic-depressive disor- 
ders still “elude the available tools of research. 
Science has far to go before depressed states, 
manic-states and manic-depressive cycles yield 
their secrets” (pp. 510, 511). As yet, the analysis 
of the circular disorders in terms of the self con- 
struct is descriptive rather than explanatory; for 
the person’s mood underlies his verbalized and 
attitudinal self-conception. Until the effects of 
these subconscious meanings upon the self and 
until the function of psychotic defenses and the 
meaningful reactions to precipitating situations 
however subtle—are uncovered and woven: 
iogether in developmental fashion, the circular 
disorders will remain, in large part, a hidden 
area from a social psychological viewpoint. 

In general, by a familiarity with the history, 
concepts, and problems in abnormal psychology 
and by seeing the subjects as persons rather 
than as organisms, the author has done more 
than arrange discrete empirical studies within 
sundry captions. He has thought through many 
cencepts and has pointed out the implications 


. of problems which many competent technicians 


have reached for but have been unable to at- 
tain. Though primarily clinical in its approach 
to personality, this work frequently uses social 
psychological concepts, particularly the “self” 
and “socialization,” and, as such, has some in- 
tersecting points with sociology. 

The “self system” is certainly not defined 
rigorously, but its heuristic features are applied 
effectively, mainly as dynamic agent—e.g., or- 
ganized or disorganized—and as historic object, 
i.e., self-esteem. The difficulty of trying to im- 
plement the self structure which exists in the 
rezor-edged present of self-consciousness, as 
symbolic object and responsive subject, or the 
“me-I” sequence of Mead, is avoided. In fact 
the author seems unacquainted with the work of 
sociologists in this sphere; and yet he has come 
to utilize this concept because of the very de- 
mands of hisesubject matter. To wit: 

The self was placed in obscurity only for that 
brief period—perhaps from 1880 to 1930—when 
psychology, fascinated by the methods and models 
of the physical sciences, devoted itself to experi- 
ments on elementary processes and postponed the 


— 


k 
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attempt to understand the person as we know him 
in every-day life. From abnormal psychology 


‘which of necessity continued to take people as its 


subject matter, this concept was never really 
absent. The self or ego is one of the most difficult 
concepts in the whole realm of thought. It would 
simplify things if we could do without it. But no 
one can write sensibly about people without using 
this concept or its equivalent [pp. 139, 140]. 


The sociologists had evolved and sometimes ap- 
plied the self as a tool for personality analysis 
before 1930, but after 1930 it seemed that physi- 
cal-science models became objects of ardent 
pursuit. . . 

The concept ‘“‘socialization” is used more im- 
plicitly in this volume than is the “self” end, in 
some ways, in a manner virtually the opposite 
of that used by sociologists. The sociologists ap- 
ply this concept as a developmental process for 
ordered or normal persons: Socialization is dy- 
namic acculturation, the sharing of views and 
symbols, of attitude fulfilment which expedites 
social participation and personal growth. As 
used here, what might be called a “desocializa- 
tion” seemis to be the focus of attention: of at- 
titudinal blockings and incapacitating defenses, 
which obstruct the social participation and emo- 
tional growth among neurotics; of unsocialized 
impulses and manifest hostility among psycho- 
paths; of unshared perspectives and private 
symbols among psychotics. At one time the 
problem of social control was a central one in 
sociology. The sociologists have devoted them- 
selves chiefly to its affirmative phases. The ab- 
normal and clinical psychologists, as well as 
psychiatrists with a proximate social psycho- 
logical viewpoint, are beginning to find answers 
for some negative phases, i.e., those that deviate 
from social control. In this sense this volume 
should prove stimulating and informative not 
only to students of psychology but to those in 
allied fields of social science. 


S. Krrson WEINBERG 


Roosevelt College 


Crime, Suicide and Social Well-being in Your 
State and City. By Austin L, PORTERFIELD 
and Ropert H. TALBERT with the assistance 
of HERBERT R. MunpDHENKE. Fort Worth, 
Tex.: Leo Potishman Foundation, Texas 
Christian ‘University, 1948. Pp. viii+-z121. 

* $2.25. . 


This study represents an attempt to (1) rank 
the forty-eight states as to “social well-being,” 
(2) compare serious crime rates in them, 
(3) compare indices of crime in eighty-six cities 
in the United Srates by southern and nonsouth- 
ern pairs of equal population, (4) compare nine- 
teen larger cities in the United States, (5) com- 
pare suicide-homicide ratios by states and 

. Cities, and (6) compare crude crime scores of 
four hundred and two cities based on the totals 
of six types of offenses. As far as some of the 
general objectives go, the study resembles E. L. 
Thorndike’s Your City (New York, 1939), but 
the indices and methods of the two studies are 
greatly different. Porterfield and Talbert indi- 
cate, however, that they found a high correla- 
tion between the general rankings of the cities 
used in the two studies. 

In this study the method was to compute a 
composite-index number (100 = average of all 
units) based on the average of several index 
scores of the factors which went into the compos- 
ite index. Their score for social well-being is 
based on the average of index scores for econom- 
ic welfare, housing, voting opportunities, educa- 
tion and culture, medical facilities and health. 
The state or city scores fof crime are based on 
an average of index scores for six crimes which 
are in turn computed from the number of crimes 
per 100,000 population. : 

Such an index score is an extremely crude 
measure and is open to serious criticism. Each 
item making up the composite score is assumed 
to carry an equal weight, but the wide range 
within each item makes this assumption invalid. 
An examination of the standard deviations of 
the. items making up the “social well-being” 

. score indicates considerable variation in 
weights, with the housing index, for example, 
carrying four times’ the weight of education. 
Similar variations in range were found among 
the items making up the average crime score. 

No standardization was made of the popula- 
tion upon which the rates were based, and con- 
sequently the index numbers may be biased. 

* Meaningful interpretation of scores for such ar- 
bitrary units as states and cities are difficult 
when there are wide variations in the age, rural 
and urban, racial, and ethnic composition of the 
population. Likewise crime comparisons, as they 
recognize, are complicated by variations in re- 
porting.and enforcement policies. The data on 
crimes known to the police, derived from Uni- 
form Crime Reports, are biased in favor of more 
completeness in urban reporting, making it dif- 
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ficult tc compare states with differing propor- 
tions of rural population. 

Studies like this are inceresting but will not 
be of much scientific value until they are done 
in a more rigorous fashion, with the control of 
as many variables as possible and the employ- 
ment of more adequate statistical techniques. 
Because of this fact it would probakly be better 
to start with a more intensive comparison of a 
few states and cities rather than to cover a large 
number. o 

MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


University of Wisconsin 


Constitutional Dictalorship. By CLINTON L. 
ROSSITER. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. Pp. vii+322. $5.00. 


It is indeed a relief tc come across a book 
which approaches a problem of political science 
neither with the “skills” and “tools” of zhe “so- 
cial engineer” nor with the concern for the safe 
irrelevancies of the antiquarian historian, but 
faces a burning problem squarely and in the 
spirit of the time. In this book Professor Rossi- 
ter deals with a problem which democratic po- 
litical scientists generally shun or which they 
treat like a pathological abnormality to be men- 
tioned in passing, if at all—that, whenever a de- 
mocracy is confronted with a crisis touching the 
very survival of the state, it will deal with it, if 
possible, according to the democratic rules of 
the game or, if this is impossible, by ncndemo- 
cratic, dictatorial means. Many democratic con- 
stitutions outline the conditions under which in 
such an emergency dictatorial measures may be 
substituted for the normal democratic proc- 
esses. This is what the author calls “constitu- 
tional dictatorship.” 

Rossiter analyzes the five most important 
historic manifestations of constitutional dicta- 
torship: the Roman dictatorship, Article 48 of 
the Constitution of Weimar, the state of siege of 
the constitution of the French Third Republic,® 
crisis government in Great Britain, and the 
presidential dictatorship in the United States as 
exemplified by Lincoln, Wilson, and the second 
Roosevelt. The author sees in the Roman dicta- 
torship with its strict limitations in time and 
functions the classic example of a constitutional 
dictatorship which is able to meet successfully 
emergency situations without subverting the 
démocratic processes. On the other hand, Ar- 
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ticle 48 of the Republican.Constitution of Ger- 
many is presented as the example of what con- 
stitutional dictatorship ought not to be. In its 
vagueness and lack of effective limitations and 
controls that article, intended for the protection 
of the republic, became the instrument by 
which the parliamentary regime was trans- 
formed into a presidential dictatorship which 
enabled Hitler to make himself dictator by 
quasi-constitutional means. 

Rossiter believes that we are entering an age 
which will see more rather than fewer economic, 
revolutionary, and war crises and which will 
therefore experience to an ever increasing extent 
the need for constitutional dictatorship. This 
trend away from the traditional forms of demo- 
cratic government and toward more frequent 
and more ample use of dictatorial methods the 
author believes to be inevitable. Hence, the 
choice before the Western democracies and, 
more particularly, the United States is not be- 
tween nineteenth-century democracy and dicta- 
torship, but between democratically limited and 
controlled crisis government and dictatorship. 
Whether we like it or not, the strong executive 
will be with us. It is for us to decide whether we 
want to face that inevitability courageously and 
try to combine a strong executive with demo- 
cratic limitations and controls or whether we 
prefer to look back at an ideal of balanced and 
separated powers, which largely exists only in 
our imagination, and allow governmental power 
to shift into the hands of a strong man with 
uncontrolled and unlimited powers. 

To the solution of that task Rossiter’s book 
makes an important contribution. Not only does 
it show the inevitable connection between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship and the irreversible 
trend toward the latter in all democracies; it 
also offers constructive suggestions which may 
aid us to make democracy strong enough to deal 
with the crises of the future without destroying 
itself. The author offers eleven criteria by which 
the constitutionality and efficiency of constitu- 
tional dictatorship in the United States may be 
evaluated with regard to the initial resort to it, 
its continuance, and its termination. Further- 
more, the author is convinced of the need for 
“the renovation of the entire constitutional 
structure and the creation of a national govern- 
ment capable*of dealing resolutely and effec- 
tively with the bewildering problems of this 
twentieth-century world.” He is, furthermore, 
convinced that “the government of the United 
States... is... in conspicious need of an ex- 
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haustive rehabilitation.” In the author’s opinion 
“constitutional dictatorship in the United 
States must be made more constitutional and 
more dictatorial. Both the limitations and the 
powers are in need of strengthening, and para- 
doxical as this may at first sight appear, the at- 
tainment of one of these ends by no means pre- 
cludes the attainment of the other.” To attain 
those ends, the author makes two general and 
six specific proposals of reform. They merit the 
serious consideration of all those concerned with 
the survival of American democracy in the 
critical-times ahead. 


Hans J. MorGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Economic Security and Individual Freedom. By 
ALBERT LAUTERBACH. New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1948. Pp. ii +179. $2.50. 


In this book the chairman of the social sci- 
ence faculty at Sarah Lawrence College tackles 
the problem which is necessarily at the center of 
economics and political science: the relation be- 
tween economic planning and individual free- 
> dom. The author takes his stand resolutely on 
the side of the “planners” and defends a posi- 
tior akin to the modified Keynesianism of Abba 
P. Lerner. By combining the liberal concern for 
individual freedom and initiative with the recog- 
nition of the need for social control over our 
material development, he postulates a new syn- 
thesis which he calls liberal socialism. 

The author develops his thesis in six chap- 
ters, starting with the dilemma between oppres- 
sion and depression which is posited by the need 
for planning, on the one hand, and our reluc- 
tance to plan democratically, on the other. He 
then demonstrates the impossibility of the lais- 
sez faire solution and the undesirability of the 
totalitarian solution. In a chapter on “Freedom 
and Order in Economic Society” Professor 
Lauterbach gives an analysis of the different 
types of economic planning and methods of so- 
cial control. This chapter is easily the most 
original and valuable of the book. Finally, the 
author discusses the political safeguards of free- 
dom and the conditions of economic freedom in 


the twentieth century. A selected*bibliography — 


rounds out the volume.” s 


While not always inspiring or original, the 
author’s argument is generally cogent. In order 
to prove the compatibility between economic 
planning and individual freedom, he sometimes 
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overstates his case. The fact that in the United 
States a decrease in lynching was concomitant 
with the growth of economic regimentation most 
certainly proves nothing one way or the other, 
for there is certainly no direct relationship be- 
tween the prevention of murder and any par- 
ticular economic system. A fundamental ques- 
tion is raised by the author’s discussion of 
Marxism and, more particularly, of Russian 
bolshevism. The author seems to underrate the 
totalitarian potentialitiės which are inherent in 
the original Marxist doctrine conceived as a po- 
litical religion. Consequently, the author is not 
on safe ground when he attributes the totali- 
tarian elements of Soviet communism primarily . 
to the specific Russian situation from which the 
Bolshevist regime arose. Thus he is able to 
minimize the dangers to freedom inherent in 
governmental planning. Yet while the specific 
characteristics of Russian totalitarianism are 
indeed the result of specific Russian conditions, 
there can be no doubt that any group which is 
convinced that it has discovered the one scien- 
tifically valid plan to save society will be 
tempted by the very logic of its assumption to 
pursue totalitarian methods in the execution of 
its plan. The advocates of planning must face 
this dilemma, which is not the result of particu- 
lar historic conditions or of a peculiar philosoph- 
ic constellation but grows from the very nature 
of man as a political animal. 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Farewell to European History. By ALFRED 
WEBER. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Pp. xx+204. $3.75. 


Professor Weber’s “Farewell” is carried by 
the groundswell of Europe’s new-old thought, 
namely, that the thing most needed today is not 
the reform of human institutions but reform of 
the spiritual man. 

ə In order to exemplify the birth, the growth, 
the flowering, and the decay of Western spirit, 
he draws in the first chapters a number of 
deeply penetrating character portraits of such 
archetypes as Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Pascal, 
Rembrandt, and, finally, Nietzsche. Depicted 
on the background of the outstanding contem- 
porary political and sociological developments, 
these. portraits trace the soaring flight of Eu- 
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. rope’s spirit from liberation to liberation until in 
the thin air of highest outward freedom the 
wings o: that spirit falter and the crash dive into 
nihilism begins. 

As now, long after the spirit’s explosion into 
the nineteenth century’s spiritual vacuum, the 
physical body of Europe, too, lies shattered on 
the ground, what is to be done? Physically, 
Weber answers, the Eurove of the recent past, 
this conglomerate of sovereign states, can never 
be rebarn. With the rise of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. to world dominance, there 

_ must be a final farewell to nationalist European 
history. However, rebirth of the European spirit 
is possible and is possible not despite but -pre- 
cisely because of the catastrophe which has pro- 
vided that “universal, life-spanning experience” 

~ which Weber had stipulated long before the 

war. i 
` Except for a few religicus enclaves the Euro- 

pean masses have been systematically robbed of 

every higher view- of life, have become herd- 
minded and debased. The ultimate task, then, 
` is to change the heart and the mind of the com- 
mon man. But, in order to quicken the spirit of 
the masses, a human leaven is indispensable, 

and this can only be an élite. , 

‘Creation of an élite which must be of high 

, intellectual caliber and equipped for practical 

and political leadership thus is the first neces- 

sity for Europe in general and Germany in par- 
ticular. Carried on the wings of a great spiritual 
goal, such an élite must go into the people, fos- 
tering and stimulating their inborn capacities 
for transcendentalism, responsibility, sacrifice, 
self-government, and rebuilding the land of 


their fathers. Fascism and communism, Weber , 


holds, kave proved the unlimited possibilities of 
indoctrination and, although the task would be 
more difficult, the forces of indoctrination 
might well be diverted from materialist toward 
spiritual ends. The human material which could 
form such an élite is there, but it cannot work 
effectively unless there is 


. not endless military government and occupations 
not-police measures and political slavery, but an 
opening of the door to free self-government in 
conjunction with intensive education... . The 
Allies . . . will not fall into the error of separating 
from Germany essential teritories that belong to her 
by ‘language, culture and proper feeling. If they 
did thaz, they would be paralysing any process of 
spiritua? healing and transformation in Germany at 
the start—a process that is the precondition to world 
peace. © z 
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This, of course, is the csucial point where the 
latest German frustration and tragedy come in, 
for evidently the only élites which the various 
occupying powers will tolerate in Germany are 
men who, bearing the stamp of foreign approval, 
are thereby automatically disqualified in Ger- 
man eyes for genuine leadership. No end to oc- 
cupation is in sight, and the error of separating 
from Germany essential territories that belong ` 
to her by language, culture, and proper feeling 
is a fait accompli. Under these circumstances the 
only élite which could lead the German people 
out of its spiritual chaos and the nihilism of 
despair inevitably loses heart. Its members 
either emigrate spiritually into their ivory 
towers, or else they emigrate in the body. Of this 
despairing attitude poets like Wiechert and 


“Weber himself are examples, inasmuch as both 


reportedly have migrated or are on the point of 
following a call to Switzerland. The spirit: is 
willing, tut the flesh is weak. 


HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of So- 
cial Ssientisis. By ELBRDGE SIBLEY. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. 
Pp. xv+163. 


This monograph is the report of the Coun- 
cil’s 1947 study of graduate training in the so- 
cial sciences in American universities. The study 
was focused primarily on the recruitment and 
subsidization of personnel. Its admitted pur- 
pose, as originally designed, was to serve as a 
basis for a reconsideration of the Council’s fel- 
lowship policies in the postwar years. However, 
sometime after the study was under way, its em- 
phasis shifted from problems connected with 
recruiting and subsidizing students to the ques- 
tion of how to train more adequately those at- 
tracted to the social sciences. 

The study began with the premise (pp. 6-7) 
that the development of science is a function of 
tne intellectual capacity of scientists. Inferences 
originally drawn from this premise were (1) that 
the natural gviences are staffed by more capable 
men than the Social sciences; (2) that the natu- 
ral sciences recruit better students than the so- 
cial sciences; and (3) that the social sciences 
would develop faster if they were able to recruit 
“brighter” students. ` ' 
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These assumptions were tested empirically 
on a sample drawn from the following institu- 
tions: Amherst, Brown, Chicago, Harvard, 
Oberlin, Antioch, Iowa, and Reed; the sample 
included the undergraduate records of 2,875 lib- 
eral arts college graduates for the 1938 and 1946 
classes trained in the social and natural sciences. 
An analysis of the records of these students re- 
vealed that the social sciences attracted about 
the same proportion of outstanding and superior 
students as the natural sciences did, but the so- 
cial sciences had a disproportionate share of the 
mediocre and inferior students (Table 4 and Fig. 
4, pp. 24~25). Although this finding is interest- 
ing, what is of significance, is: Do graduate stu- 
dents in the natural and social sciences exhibit 
differential ability as measured by their under- 
graduate records? 

Sibley gives us a conflicting answer. He 
states (p. 31) that graduate students “in social 
science departments are not greatly inferior in 
previous scholastic achievement, and presump- 
tively in innate ability, to those in natural sci- 
ence departments.” However, a rather different 
summary statement is made (p. 39). Here we 
are told that “in the graduate schools nearly one 
half of the social science majors come from the 
lower two thirds of their undergraduate classes.” 
Patently, both statements cannot be true. If the 
former one is, then the social sciences have noth- 
ing to fear with respect to ability. However, if 
the latter is the case, it looks as though the grad- 
uate schools and their subordinate departments 
have some house-cleaning to do. The report con- 
cedes that the data used “‘neither prove nor dis- 
prove any important hypothesis concerning” 
the native ability of social science students. 
They show, however, that the social sciences are 
recruiting very capable young people and that 
“the ablest members of each generation” are not 
being drawn away from the field. 

After ‘Sibley had satisfied himself that his 
original premise was unsound, he apparently 
shifted his interest to the question: Are the so- 
cial sciences training the recruits they get as 
adequately as the natural sciences are their 
recruits? 

Briefly the answer is “No,” for both under- 
graduate and graduate training. The report 
boldly summarizes the situationeon the under- 
graduate level: . 


Courses labeled social science are frequently 
quite non-scientific. . . . In physics or chemistry, 


for example, the undergraduate curriculum typically - 


consists of a consecutive series of courses leading 


towafd preparation for advanced scientific work. 
The sequence may even begin in the latter years of 
high school and extend without interruption into 
the graduate school. Mastery of basic laboratory 
techniques is stressed early in the curriculum, and 
students are typically required to gain a knowledge 
of underlying subjects such as mathematics, The 
social science departments on the other hand are, 
as was observed in an earlier chapter, endeavoring 
to satisfy heterogeneous groups of students, some 
of whom are interested in social science in the strict 
sense of the word, but more of whom seek either a 
general education or some specific substantive 
knowledge which they believe will be useful to them 
in their vocations. Hence undergraduate instruction 
in social disciplines consists largely of the dispensa- 
tions of descriptive factual information and ethical 
__ pronouncements [pp. 68-69]. 


Particular emphasis is placed on the fact that 
only a small proportion of social science under- 
graduates who enter graduate ‘schools are 
equipped with “tools” to do effective work: 
“statistics,” foreign languages, a scientific atti- 
tude, and mastery of scientific principles and 
techniques (p. 75). Sibley believes that far too 
many graduate students in the social sciences 
possess verbal facility rather than these more 
elementary “tools.” 

A number of recommendations are made 
which aim toward the improvement of training 
recruits so that they may be better qualified as 
research social scientists. These include “a core 
curriculum” in social science, presumably on the 
undergraduate level, careful training in “the 
principles of inference from quantitative data” 
(p. 95); some training in psychology; practical 
research training of young people under the 
guidance of mature scientists; and a definite pe- 
riod of undistracted training. Most of these rec- 
ommendations mean that the social sciences 
must have more money to do the job. 

That the social sciences are severely handi- 
capped by the lack of financial resources in com- 
parison with the natural sciences is stressed 
heavily in this report. The comparative poverty 
of the social sciences has a number of interesting 


e ramifications in its effects on graduate students 


as persons, their training, when they take their 
degrees, if they do, the way they are taught in. 
graduate social science departments, the kind of 
research topics they pursue for their disserta- 
tions, and, above all, what they do or do not do 
in the way of research after the Ph.D. is at- 
tained. For instance, an average of eight years 
elapsed between the baccalaureate and doctoral 
degrees in the social sciences, but only about 
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five years in the natural sciences. (The sample 
on which this part of the study was made was 
composed of 58x social scientists and 575 natu- 
ral scientists who responded to a detailed ques- 
tionnaire mailed in 1947 to individuals who had 
been in residence during 1935-36 and 1946-47 in 
the following graduate schools: California 
[Berkeley], Chicago, Harvard, Iowa, Michigan, 
North Carolina, and Princeton.) The social sci- 
ence graduate students were far more prone to 
interrupt their graduate work to take a job than 
was true in the natural sciences. This difference 
may be traced to the greater prevalence of as- 
sistantships and fellowships in the latter fields. 
Whatever the reasons, the years lost between 
the baccalaureate and doctorate are vital in the 
life of tke individual and are important to his 
career and, it is inferred, to his potentialities as 
a research social scientist. 

The evidence is clear that the natural and so- 
cial sciences both attract considerable numbers 
of bright, poor boys, but the number of capable 
young men in need of financial assistance in 
graduate schools who are aided by assistantships 
and fellowships is much larger in the natural sci- 
ences than the social sciences. This results in more 
social science graduate students being forced to 
rely upon their own resources for support than is 
the case in the natural sciences. Some possible ef- 
fects of this condition are the loss of capable 
men to the social sciences, the loss of interest in 
research, the loss of energy, and eventually the 
slowing-down of research contributions. Un- 
questionably one of the major problems of the 
social sciences is the lack of money with which 
to train young scientists and to carry out re- 
search after men are trained. 

This monograph is recommended for study 
by graduate deans, department heads, faculty, 
and graduate students. It is well written; its rea- 
soning is close; its message is of vital importance 
to every professional social scientist. Finally, it 
puts in print a number of things which need to 
be said oz the abilities, training, and potentiali- 
ties of social scientists, as well as of the handi- 
caps under which they work in comparison with 
the natural sciences. 


Aucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Yale University 


The Present State of American Sociology. By ED- 
WARD SuHILs. Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1948. 
Pp. 64. $0.75. 
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Mr. Shils has examined the patient and finds 
that all.is not well. The symptoms are: a vast 
disorder, very little cumulative growth, an all- 
too-frequent indifference to the formation of a 
general theory, a failure to organize research in 
terms of hypotheses to be tested, preoccupation 
with the trivial, and something called “aimless 
and enthusiastic botanizing.” The diagnosis is: 
American sociologists are notoriously deficient 
in historical knowledge, have not developed the 
philosophical and logical skills necessary for 
analysis of-ideas, are ignorant of contemporary 
large-scale societies other than their own, and 
know practically nothing about law, economics, 
or politics (other than gang or local politics), 
The proposed cure consists of: (e) the necessary 
interpenetration of theory and research and the 
achievement of a fruitful interdependence be- 
tween theory and experiment—in other words, 
theory-oriented research and research-oriented 
theory; (b) the development of an adequate 
dynamic theory of personality with roots in em- 
pirical observation as a necessary condition for 
the development of a theory of social structure; 

_ and (c) the formulation of a moral and political 
philosophy as a guide in the more discriminating 
selection of problems for study. The cure may be 
taken at Harvard, where the Department of 
Social Relations will provide the necessary op- 
portunity to “synthesize technical virtuosity, 
analytical vigor, historical breadth, psychologi- 
cal imagination and a value-directed sense of 
relevance in the selection of problems.” 

The trends and conditions Shils records are 
unquestionably present in American sociology. 
The crucial issue, however, is: To what extent are 
they present? To this quantitative formulation 
of the question his essay does not provide an 
answer. Since the method of illustration proves 
nothing, there is not much point to countering 
Shils’s sweeping generalizations with specific 
examples of American sociologists who do not fit 
them, but instances come readily to mind. It is 
not clear whether or not Shils subscribes to the 
proposition he mentions in his footnote tribute - 

eto Ogburn, namely, that reliable answers to 
questions must be quantitative answers, but by 
this test his description of American sociology is 
seriously limited. 23- 

Although he purports to provide a compre- 
hensive view ofthe major aspects of American 
sociology, Shils’s review is narrowly confined to 
seven areas of study: urban sociology and com-. 
munity surveys, class stratification, ethnic 
groups, the family, religion, communications 
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analysis and public, opinion, and the small 
group. He explicitly excludes the fields of de- 
mography, criminology, and rural sociology and 
contemptuously leaves unmentioned “text- 
books, terminological discussions, treatises on 
the nature of sociology and general methodologi- 
cal works.” In addition to these deliberate ex- 
clusions, there are a number of other glaring 
omissions which seriously distort the picture. 
In spite of Shils’s insistence on the importance 
of theory and the study of group structures, he 
nowhere mentions either the theoretical con- 
tributions to an understanding of the nature of 
society or the analyses of social structure (other 
than class stratification), and he cavalierly dis- 


‘misses in a footnote the growing interest in 


bureaucracy. He calls for a dynamic theory of 
personality but makes no reference at all to 
G. H. Mead. Regional studies are likewise over- 
looked, as are developments in such important 
fields-as collective behavior, the sociology of in- 


vention, and social change. Here, indeed, is a. 


view of American sociology without a single ref- 
erence to MacIver, Odum, Waller, Mumford, 
Fairchild, or Bernard, to mention but a few im- 
portant names that come to mind, The silent 
treatment is also meted out to Sorokin (except 
for mention of his Social Mobility and his ar- 
ticles on American millionaires and institutional 
metabolism), to Blumer’s valuable studies in 
collective behavior, to Angell’s work on social 
integration, to Ogburn’s significant contribu- 
tions to the sociology of invention, to Stern’s 
solid researches into the social aspects of medi- 
cine and public health, and to Rice’s introduc- 
tion of quantitative methods in political analy- 
sis. There are peculiar omissions, too, in the spe- 
cific fields Professor Shils does cover. In the sec- 
tion on the family, Waller, Nimkoff, Folsom, 
and K. Davis are overlooked, and Zimmerman 
is “given the brush-off” on the ground that his 
work is outside the main current of American 
sociological theory and research and involves 
nothing new either in hypothesis or in tech- 
nique. Urban sociology is reviewed without ref- 
erence to Mumford, and the section on ethnic 
groups pays no attention to the valuable studies 
of Davie, Kennedy, and Donald Young. The 
review of religious studies omits the work of 
H. Paul Douglass and ignores the interesting 
historical analysis by Elizabeth*Nottingham of 
the “frontierization” of Methodism in the 
United States. 

Allin all, Shils’s portrait of American sociol- 
ogy is highly selective rather than comprehen- 


sive. It is not an objective survey but reflects his 
own predilections, interests, and friendships. 
His enthusiastic indorsement of Gorer’s The 
American People, a book which violates every 
canon of scientific method, is but a single in- 
stance of this. 
An index would have made the essay more 
useful as a reference work. 
HARRY ALPERT 
Queens College 


Theory of Experimental Inference. By C. WEST 
CHURCHMAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. xi+-292. $4.25. 


Professor Churchman’s book was received by 
this reviewer with the highest anticipation. The 
author is a former practicing statistician who 
has been trained in philosophy and is now teach- 
ing that subject. The development of modern 
statistical inference certainly constitutes a new 
stage in the history of logic; this volume is par- 
ticularly to be greeted because no statistician 
hitherto has had a sufficiently sure philosophical 
tread to explore that history. 

Practical statisticians in agronomy, in hu- 
man population sampling, and in industrial 
quality control have been driven by their im- 
mediate problems to a new set of concepts. For- 
mally similar phenomena have been revealed in 
the mathematical analysis of a wide range of 
subjects having in common the fact of individ- 
ual variation. This book extends these probabil- 
istic concepts to the entire field of scientific 
knowledge. It investigates the meeting place of 
the pragmatism of James and Dewey with the 
Shewhart philosophy of statistical quality con- 
trol and Fisherian experimental design. 

The volume starts with a clear description of 
one of the common situations in which a simple 
collection of data plus the calculus of probability 
furnish the material for an exact inference. Five 
units of a new product are compared for break- 
ing-strength with five of the old. In this test the 

e new product shows a higher average breaking- 
strength than the old. Fittingly enough, in the 
exposition of statistical method, the problem is 
posed in the form, “What action should be 
taken?” “Should the laboratory offer the new 
product as a definite improvement, worthy of 
such expense as might be involved in the 
change-over?” This is what the textbooks are 
asking when they test a difference for sig- 
nificance. The hypothesis is set up that there is 
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no difference between the old and the new popu- 
lations of breaking-strengths and that the dif- 
ference observed in the sample results from 
extraneous factors which cause variability in the 
material. 

A precise calculation on this null hypothesis 
of the probability of securing the results which 
have appeared or a more extreme difference is 
then easily made. The assumptions required 
seem acceptable enough, including that the two 
samples have been randomly selected from their 
respective populations and that the populations 
are normal (this may be dispensed with at some 
cost in efficiency). As in the application of any 
theory, some judgment on the part of the in- 
vestigator is called for, not as to whether the as- 
sumptions exactly fit the facts, for this they 
never də nor would it be possible to ascertain if 
they did, but whether the deviation of the facts 
from the assumptions is sufficiently great to 
vitiate the conclusions drawn. 

So far we are dealing with accepted practice; 
we have yet to get new light on the way in which 
modern statistical theory is integrated into the 
historical development of philosophy. If the es- 
say has any unity, this presumably is its inter- 
est. And yet how the Kantian categories, the 
schemes of rationalism and empiricism, enable 
us to understand any more clearly what statisti- 
cal inference is and does is hard to see even after 
careful reading of the volume. It seems that in 
some basic sense the statistician’s formulation of 
“true” and “false” in terms of regions in space 
is not adequate: “It is not this sort of formal 
, defining that interests our laboratory techni- 

cian; he wants to know about truth in a much 
more ‘practical’ sense ... he would say he had 
made an error if his prediction ‘runs him into 
trouble’ later on. The task that facesusisto... 
define truth and falsity on non-formal grounds.” 
Such a definition carries us outside the theory of 
statistics and apparently aims at defining the 
place’ of that theory, taken as-a whole, within 
the framework of traditional philosophy. It is 
~ to be hcped that the book may be more success- 
ful in explaining statistics to philosophers thane 
philosophy to this particular statistician. 

This attempt to bring together the fields of 
statistical inference and philosophy also em- 
braces sociology. As an exposition of the logic of 
statistical inference the present work is sound, 
though not, of course, exhaustive; as philoso- 
phy, its language will often seem confused to a 
nonphilosophical reader. Its sociological -asser- 
tions are not easily identified as part of any tra- 
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dition of sociological investigation and hence are 
most difficult to assess. 

Churchman makes use of the Neyman-Pear- 
son conceptualization to assert that “the science 
of ethics is basic to the meaning of any question 
the experimental scientist raises.” “The chance 
of accepting an hypothesis when it is false is not 
sufficient basis for . . . selecting hypotheses. ... 
We must evaluate the ‘loss’ or ‘cost’ of a de- 
cision.” In the case of ball bearings, for instance, 
the acceptance of defective bearings may result 
in a breakdown of costly machinery, and the 
size of test will have to be adjusted to reduce the 
probability of acceptance to a suitably small 
amount. The probability would not, however, 
need to be so small as in a test to decide whether 
a widely used food is free of a certain deadly 
bacteria. 

Because, therefore, “the so-called objective 
‘facts’ arid theories of the scientist depend for 
their confirmation upon the estimation of losses 
and these losses are a function of individual and 
social purposes” (p. 250), it is essential that 
“the sciences, and society in general, collaborate 
in setting up a controlled science of losses and 
risks, i.e., . . . of ethics” (p. 263). 

The synthesis combining these concepts with 
modern trends in the philosophy of science is 
called “experimentalism.” A scientist must sym- 
pathize with this theory in its iterative ap- 
proach; its precluding of final answers is whole- 
some. 

Perhaps the book fails—for this reviewer be- 
lieves it will fail to interest practicing statisti- 
cians—because there is no gain in setting so 
elaborate a philosophical foundation for experi- 
mental inference, or else because the author has 
not thought far enough into his subject to pre- 
sent it with simple clarity. Which of these ap- 
plies can be decided only by the success or fail- 
ure of further attempts, and further attempts 
will certainly be made to exploit in philosophical 
discussion the overwhelming triumphs of sta- 
tistical inference. 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa 


Anthropoiogy: Race, Language, Culture, Psychol- 
ogy, Prehistory. By A. L. KROEBER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1948. Pp. xti+ 
895. $7.50. Oo ° 
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In 1923 Dr. Kroeber wrote a textbook of gen- 
eral anthropology which was long the only text 
in the field and still remains one of the best. His 
new book. purports to be a re-writing of the older 
book and is described as a new revision of the 
1923 edition. But it is a new book. Some of the 
1923 material is repeated virtually unchanged, 
such as the sections on the alphabet, language, 
the arch and the week, and most of the chapter 
on race. differences. However, the chapters on 
fossil man, Old World archeology, and New 
World archeology and prehistory, have been en- 
tirely re-written, and many new chapters and 
sections have been added, notably those dealing 
with man’s place in nature, the nature of culture 
and culture patterns, inventions, and cultural 
psychology. Since most of the new chapters are 
long and the re-writing of the older chapters of- 
ten expands them two- or threefold, the result is 


a tremendous book, packed tight with fact and ` 


analysis, all of it interesting and most of it of 
first-rate scientific importance. The difference 
between the two books is a measure of the dif- 
ference between anthropological knowledge of 
1923 and that of 1948, and anthropologists may 
well be proud of such growth in the short space 
of twenty-five years, even though (a distressing 
thought to cultural anthropologists) the great 
bulk of the increase has been achieved in 
archeology and most of the remainder in physi- 
cal anthropology. 

It is difficult to see such a book being as use- 
ful as a text in introductory courses as the older 
edition was. It is better described, and undoubt- 
edly will be used more, as an encyclopedia of 
anthropology than as a textbook. A beginning 
student introduced, for example, to European 
prehistory via the diagram on page 652 (Lower 
Paleolithic industries and glaciations as seen by 
different authorities) is likely to swear off an- 
thropology for life. Yet the text which this dia- 
gram illustrates (secs. 272~76), dealing with the 
recent European revisions (notably by Breuil) 
of the older classical treatment of the Lower 
Paleolithic, is the only relatively nontechnical 
and clear statement we have of what those revi- 
sions mean and why they are necessary. Stu- 
dents preparing for their Ph.D. preliminary ex- 
aminations will bless Kroeber for the very sec- 
tions that will repel the beginning student. 

So also with other sections. Bhe chapter on 
inventions (which incorporates the work of the 
sociologist Gilfillan, hitherto rather ignored by 
anthropology) is part of a brilliant treatment of 
cultural change, with invention treated as one 


suborđer of change processes, but it is on such a 
high standard of erudition and many-faceted 
analysis that a great deal of simplification has to 
be done to reduce it (“‘debase” is probably the 
fitter word) to the level of understanding of the 
students in Anthropology I. Still more so for the 
students in Sociology I. 

The psychological chapters may prove dis- 
appointing to those not familiar with the partic- 
ular frame of reference of Kroeber’s anthropol- 
ogy. The “character-structure” of the Alorese, 
the Dionysian-Apollonian “patterns” of Bene- 
dict, and all the other “themes” so fashionable 
in the recent literature are blandly treated by 
Kroeber as just another way (for those anthro- 
pologists who prefer it) of illustrating the won- 
derful diversity of human cultures. All such pat- 
terns are “psychological bents” toward which 
different cultures have “oriented themselves,” 
and such orientations are culture traits, capable 
of classification in the same way as methods of 
fire-making or pottery types. 

In such a full and lengthy book there are 
bound to be many debatable points, and one can 
only select arbitrarily a few items for special 
comment. The well-known section of the older 
edition on the growth of a primitive religion has 
been reduced drastically, from a whole chapter 
to six pages. It is interesting that this section— 
which represents the artistic side of Kroeber’s 
work in its most imaginative form—has been 
retained at all. In its earlier form it was mag- 
nificent art but weak science; in its reduced 
form here its artistic impressiveness has been 
impaired by the cutting, while nothing has been 
discovered in the last twenty-five years to give 
it any greater scientific validity than it ever 
had. f 

The section on the abolition of taboo in 
Hawaii (sec. 168) is certain to excite comment. 
The incident is relatively undiscussed in the the- 
oretical literature, and, if Kroeber’s summary of 
it is sound, it is an unusual case and one very 
disturbing to the common view that primitive 
religion before white contact is conservative and 
eelatively unchanging. “In 1819 the Polynesians 
of Hawaii abolished their religion. This was five 
months before the first missionary landed on the 
islands and was therefore a voluntary act” (p. 
403). Kroeber’s source for this categorical state- 
ment turns out to be, however, a volume of 
Hawaiian legends published in 1888. In seventy 
years the oral traditions of a nonliterate people 
can easily change a vague, uncertain series of 
confused incidents into a sharp, siggle cata- 
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clysmic event, and it may well be that this is 
what has happened in the Hawaiian case. Such a 
line of explanation is at lease as attractive as 
Kroeber’s own treatment, which is to attribute 
it to something called “cultural fatigue,” a con- 
cept which looks suspiciously as if it were in- 
vented ad hoc to take care of the Hawaiian case, 
which otherwise would have to go-unlabeled. 
There are bound to be, in such a comprehen- 
sive work, some errors of fact, but remarkably 
few obtrude themselves. However, the inclusion 
of “divination from viscera” among the Old 
World traits not found in the New World (p. 
776) seems to be contrary to pretty clear evi- 
dence from the Inca, while the footnote on page 
815 denying sandals or basketry to the prehis- 
toric eastern United Staies will hardly be ac- 
cepted by archeologists familiar with Kentucky 
and Ozark Bluff literature. But slips like these 
are trivial matters. Kroeber’s book is a mag- 
nificent compendium of accurate and up-to-the- 
minute information on every aspect of anthro- 
pology—except social organization, which is 
conspicuous by its complete absence. 
C. W. M. Harr 
University of Wisconsin 


Rural Sociology. By Lowry NELSON. New York: 
American Book Co., 1948. Pp. xvi+ 567. 
$4.25. l 
This adequate text in rural sociology covers 

the field as traditionally outlined in similar 

works and is properly illustrated, footnoted, and 

supplied with supplementary questions and a 

classified bibliography for further reading. It 

will sell well and redound to the credit of its 
distinguished author and its publisher. 

Critical remarks apply not only to it but to 
its competitors in the field. Some relate to the 
nature of a text. Should an elementary text at- 
tempt to bridge the whole space from the most 
elementary conception of terms to an advanced 
reading course? Is not this an impossible com- 
bination of unattainable ends? Does anyone 
ever use the questions for discussion given at the 
end of each chapter? Further, consider the se- 
lected references at the end of each chapter. 
Does anyone ever use these? Suppose an ele- 
mentary student read Nelson’s chapter i. Would 
he ther. ever read chapter iin Pearson’s Gram- 
mar of Science? If the answer is that the ad- 
vanced students will read Pearson, then the re- 
joinder might be that an advanced student pos- 
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sibly ought to have advanced further than the 
elementary denial of causation hypotheses of 
this Pearsonian grammar. 

Many of these and other questions as to what 
constitutes a proper text form for elementary 
rural sociology belong most truly to the various 
committees on teaching in the societies. How- 
ever, those committees never seem to raise these 
problems, much less to answer them. 

In the field of doctrinal content, more serious 
questions yet have to be raised. Here again the 
questions apply not to Nelson qua Nelson but 
to Nelson’s as a typical elementary teaching 
work in rural sociology. From agrarian regional 
monopolies to hybrid corn and political upsets 
to the discovery of the Bx or animal protein fac- 
tor, revolutionary changes now come daily into 
agriculture and rural life and into our general 
culture via the laboratory, the barnyard, and 
the farm bloc. As a result, changes in rural social 
classes, in methods of living, and in the whole 
social concept of agriculture and rural life begin 
to crystallize about us. Should works such as 
this fail to discuss the Mendelian revolution in 
agriculture, the new technology based upon the 
less than five-horsepower tractor, or the new 
social class of nonagrarian-commercialized full- 
and part-time rural peoples? How about the 
gigantic struggles within agriculture, not only 
regional as over oleomargarine coloring, but by 
class as over wages and conditions of employ- 
ment or the future of the family farm? 

The tendencies of our texts from the land- 
grant institutions, from which most of them 
come, is to follow the party line. This means a 
discussion leaning over backward toward :com- 
mercial agriculture without outstanding stric- 
tures concerning the present very ambivalent 
condition, both economically and socially, in 
which that class finds itself. The situation would 
not be so bad if the writings in economics were 
not more orthodox to the party line. 

As a result of this, an entirely new literature 
has appeared in the field of rural affairs, as may 
be illustrated by A. W. Griswold’s Farming and 
Democracy and others by Elmer Peterson, Ladd 
Haystead, Carey McWilliams, Walter Gold- 
schmidt, Arthur Moore, Louis Bromfield, and 
Erskine Caldwell, to name a few. This new agri- 
cultural social science lives almost completely 
independently® scarcely referring to traditional 
works in rural sociology, and only to agricul- 
tural economics for occasional citations of 
favorable facts. 

This means to the reviewer in part, at least, 
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that our standard textg do not adequately em- 
brace many of the fundamentals of the changing 
rural social situation about us. Here is where 
Nelson (and Kolb, Brunner, Smith, Landis, 
Lindstrom, Sims, Taylor, and others) fails to 
give us a “description and analysis of rural in- 
stitutions and groups.” Why is this? Will it, can 
it, or should it be remedied? The answers to 
these and other questions must be solved partly 
by “schisms” in the souls of our practicing rural 
sociologists and are not the basis for further 
comment in a review. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


The Criminal and His Victim: Studies in the 
Sociobiology of Crime. By HANS VON HENTIG. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii+46r. $6.00. 


This book is a collection of essays on consti- 
tutional, “sociobiological,” and geophysical fac- 
tors in crime, with a final chapter on “The Vic- 
tim.” Although the author states in the Fore- 
word that he will concentrate on “the inter- 
stitial areas” where constitutional and social 
factors combine to produce crime, and although 
he gives as a subtitle “Studies in the Socio- 
biology of Crime,” the book in fact does not 
have a central theme or focus of attention. He 
includes among the “constitutional factors” 
such things as tattooing, criminal slang, alco- 
holism, and morphinism and other drug addic- 
tions. He lists thirty-four so-called ‘‘constitu- 
tional factors,” but in the elaboration of more 
than half of these he makes generalized state- 
ments that a specified factor may play a part in 
the genesis of crime and proceeds with anecdotal 
materials in support of the proposition. In less 
than half of the factors he makes some compari- 
son of the crime rate of those with a specified 
factor and those without that factor, and in 
very few of these does the difference appear to 
be significant. In the second part, which is en- 
titled ‘‘Sociobiological Elements in Crime,” he 
deals with criminal gangs, migrations, occupa- 
tions, and religions and elaborates them in the 
same manner as would a sociologist who refers to 
them as social elements in crime. The failure-to 
demonstrate the causal significaace of these 
various types of factors is doubtless due to the 
absence of data in the literature. 

The most important part of the book is the 
final chapter on “The Victim.” This chapter, 


which i an enlargement of a journal article, is a 
distinct contribution to the literature. It is, 
however, concerned not with the sociobiology of 
crime but with the process of social interaction 
between offender and victim. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Language in Society: The Linguistic Revolution 
and Social Change. By M. M. Lewis. New 
York: Social Science Publishers, 1948. Pp. 
248. $3.85. 

This book is primarily concerned with the 
general significance of language in group organi- 
zation and integration. The “linguistic revolu- 
tion” to which the author refers is conceived as 
the cumulative effect of four historic human 
achievements: the development of language it- 
self, the advent of writing, the invention of 
printing, and currently the development and 
extension of instantaneous means of transmit- 
ting speech and writing. The author is director 
of education at University College in Notting- 
ham, England. He is known particularly for his 
earlier work on infant speech. 

In the opening pages some of the social con- 
sequences of the extension and development of 
the media of communication in recent decades 
are briefly outlined. The author then devotes a 
chapter each to infant speech, to the child at 
school, and to the role of language in adult life. 
The second part of the book is devoted to “Lan- 
guage and Group Mind”; the third, to the dis- 
cussion of the significance of language in indus- 
try, warfare, and politics and to its significance 
in the achievement of social integration and in 
the promotion of conflict. A brief sketch of the 
historical development of language theory is 
included in an appendix. The book also has an 
index. 

The author unfortunately discusses the sig- 
nificance of language in social life in terms of the 
apalogy between the individual and the “group 
mind.” Individual “consciousness” is conceived 
as “behavior that uses symbols” (p. 84). The 
Freudian concepts of the unconscious and the 
subconscious are taken over and translated. 
“Conscious mind,” the author ‘says, “tends to 
use verbal symbols; subconscious and uncon- 
scious mind, as they emerge into consciousness, 
tend to be symbolized in pictures or in pictorial 
transformations of language” (p. 92), In an 
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analogous way, group behavior may range from 
the completely unconscious to the explicitly 
conscious and verbally formulated. Following 
the individual-group mind analogy, the author 
states that “language makes it possible for the 
group to symbolize its own group mind, and so 
gives group mind the power of becoming con- 
scious group mind” (p. 94). 

Language is described as the principal means 
whereby groups organize and integrate their be- 
havior, not only in the immediate concrete situ- 
ation, but also with respect to the past, to the 
future, and to the spatially remote. Lewis makes 
the important point that individuals and groups, 
through the symbolization of their own sym- 
bolic activities, are able to “turn back” upon 
themselves, to become objects to themselves, 
and tc become aware of their own activities and 
motives. He points out that primitive peoples 
have less group self-awareness than civilized 
peoples do and that they sometimes almost com- 
pletely lack a vocabulary of motives. The tend- 
ency of peoples to attribute the efficacy of com- 
munication to magical properties of words is 
accounted for in terms of this lack of group 
self-awareness. 

The fact that any complex group behavior 
presupposes and involves intercommunication 
‘is constantly stressed in the discussion of indus- 
try, warfare, and politics. The Negro problem in 
the United States is used as an illustration of the 
manner in which the growth of literacy and un- 
impeded intercommunication within a society 
may lead to conflict as well as to integration. In 
general, the author advocates free and unre- 
stricted discussion and the widest possible dis- 
semination of information and news as the basis 
of social and political integration. He urges that 
such a program be combined with an adequate 
and extensive system of education, including 
particularly adult education. 

The range of topics covered should indicate 
that the discussion is very general and often dis- 
appointingly brief. The reviewer found it dif- 
ficult to reconcile himself to the “group mind” 
terminology and to the radical individual-group 
dichotomy implicit in it. Nevertheless, there are 
many important and interesting ideas developed 
or suggested, and this work should be of value to 
sociologists and social psychologists. Lewis ap- 
propriately deplores the sociologist’s lack of in- 
terest in language phenomena, but he is appar- 
ently not acquainted with the development in 
the field of social psychology stimulated pri- 
marily by G. H. Mead, which does in fact em- 
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phasize the central role,of language in human 
social behavior. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University . 


Where I Was Born and Raised. By Davin 
Coun. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
Pp. xi+380. $4.00. 


This is an interesting yet disappointing book 
about the flat country—the Mississippi Delta— 
where the Yazoo rivers invigorate the soil, where 
“King Cotton” reigns supreme, and where the 
ratic of Negroes to whites is larger than any 
other area in the United States. 

The book is divided into two sections. Part I, 
first published in 1935 under the title God Shakes 
Creation, is a description of this fabulous coun- 
try where, despite the pronouncements of Mr. 
Cohn, Negro-white relations have been and still 
are one of the most critical moral and economic 
problems confronting the democratic world. 
Part IT is the result of the author’s revisit to his 
home town, Greenville, wherein, after an ab- 
sence of fifteen years, he attempts to bring his 
first book up to date, especially in race relations. 

Cohn endeavors to present this picture of the 
Delta in terms of “flesh and blood” and tries to 
avoid an “empty” statistical approach. He says: 
“A man is not a sterile statistic. . . . It is impos- 
sible, I believe, to understand complex society 

. except in flesh and blood terms of those 
who compose it” (p. ix). In attempting “to set 
down the salient features of this society,” he 
claims, without success, to be making a straight- 
forware and objectively honest analysis. 

One does not have to read very far, however, 
before it becomes obvious that the book is of an 
autistic nature. The author’s materials are 
highly impressionistic. They abound in stereo- 
types, half-truths, and clichés, such as “The 
Delta Negro likes to talk” (p. 36); “No Negro 
ever deliberately enters the church as a career. 
He nust first see the light and hear the call” 
(p. =77); “Negroes will not work for Negroes” 
(p. 129); and “The cropper does not use his 
leisure wisely” (p. 141). 

That the book is excellently written is appar- 
ent. In faet, it appears that Cohn uses “mv 
Delta,” as a fonvenient opportunity for exhibit- 
ing his bravura brilliance in literary style. Often 
he goes poetic but, in so doing, achieves little 
competence as a social analyst. 

Where I Was Born and Raised is an apology 
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for the ways of “white folks in the South.” The 
author’s justification of the sharecropper system 
is repulsive to anyone who knows of some of its 
evils. He dares to write that “the majority of 
farmers of this section deal honestly with the 
Negroes on their land” (p. 127). In the same 
context he declares that “it [the sharecropper 


system] arose out-of necessity ...no one has 
found a more workable system to substitute for 
it” (p. 120). 


The author reveals his utter ignorance of 
criminological theory as well as of “his Delta” 
when he states that “the vast majority [of Ne- 
groes] regard a shooting or a stabbing as merely 
an untoward incident of daily life, of no moral 
consequence whatsoever. .. . Crime is a normal 
state of being—its absence is the abnormal... . 
Negro women in the Delta exhibit a ferocity in 
crime as bloody and as savage as that exhibited 
by the men” (pp. 106-7 and 129). He character- 
izes the Negro community as an “armed camp,” 
uses the straight-razor and switch-blade stereo- 
type, and falls into all the traps of a blindly 
prejudiced person in describing a foreign or 
alien group. 

In a similar vein, but under the caption of 
“Sex without Shackles,” Cohn resorts to inane 
absurdities revealing that he does not grasp the 
human qualities of the folk. He relates sup- 
posedly humorous sex stories in dialect. He calls 
the Negro mistress a prostitute (p. 57), as 
though a prostitute of the inferior caste could 
exist in the Delta. “Negroes have complete sex” 
freedom within their community” (p. 81), and 
“it [sex among Negroes] is not embroidered with 
the roses and raptures of romantic love” (p. 79). 
More stereotypes are: “Negroes undoubtedly 
love children. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
Negro women in the South are prized as nurses” 
(p. 84) and “8o per cent of Negroes suffer from 
venereal disease” (pp. 85-86). 

Cohn, in defending under the pretext of ex- 
plaining the “white man’s point of view,” 
shows the same prejudices as revealed in those 
about whom he writes. He argues against inter- 
marriage, supports the conventional position 
that “Negroes are all right if they stay in their 
places,” and believes firmly in the “separation 
of the races.” 

In Section I the author analyzes the contra- 
dictions, dilemmas, and frustrafions of whites 
and Negroes in a changing society. His revisit 
reveals that the Delta is a dynamic society 
under the influence of the war, the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, Negro migrations, popula- 


- tion shifts, and the rise in political affluence of 


poor whites, 

Cohn suggests that “a marked improvement 
of {race] relations is therefore contingent upon 
the migration of Negroes” (p. 355). “No matter 
what the Supreme Court of the United States 
may hold, the Delta’s resistance to Negro suf- 
frage will not be relaxed so long as Negroes out- 
number whites” (p. 329). “The while man so~ 
ciety is conditioned by the presence of masses of 
Negroes. The Negro’s life is dominated by the 
fact of the white man’s presence” (p. 355). 

` Cohn has written a highly readable, interest- 
ing, entertaining (funny), yet disconcerting 
book. It shows conclusively that what a man 
sees is what he wants to see. Obviously, Cohn 
has not reached the point of sophistication in - 
social research where he can make his biases 
explicit and control them in an effort to achieve 
a genuine understanding of his “dear ole Delta.” 


$ . Mozet C. Hin. 
Atlanta University 


The New Congo. By Tom MARVEL. New York: 
Duel, Sloan & Pierce, 1948. Pp. xiii+395. 
$5.00. 


This is an interesting account of what the 
author saw in a journey over a considerable part 
of the Belgian Congo in 1946. Landing at Leo- 
poldville by air, he went as far as Boma on the 
Lower River. Then a hop of a thousand miles to 
Stanleyville and thence down the eastern fron- 
tier to Elizabethville and the copper country 
and westward from there to the diamond fields 
of the Kassai. Vast areas along the Middle River 
and its tributaries were thus unvisited, but the 
account has much useful and interesting infor- 
mation that will be a revelation to those who 
think of the Congo as a tropical jungle peopled 
by wild tribes, elephants, and pythons. Indeed, 
the book has many surprises to an old Congo 
hand who saw the country as late as fifteen 
gears ago. 

Leopoldville, the capital, is now a city of 
106,000, of which 6,000 are whites It is a flour- 
ishing metropolis with its nine-story office build- 
ing, its department stores, expensive shops, 
daily papers, banks, public library, sidewalk 
cafés, and “No Parking” signs. A hydroelectric 
plant furnishes abundant power; water is abun- 
dant and pure; and modern sanitation and, in 
short, all the amenities of a moderg city are 
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available. There are industries, too—extensive 
shipyards, a great cotton mill, railway yards, 
and technical schools where capable natives are 
trained as clerks, accountants, telegraphers, 
mechanics, and in all the useful skilled occupa- 
tions. ` 

The native city is separated from the Euro- 
pean section by a no-man’s land, and Europeans 
may rot visit the native part after dark. Here 
are attractive houses, each with garden space, 
good water, sanitation, retail shops and mar- 
kets, dispensaries, movies, swimming pool, and 
playing fields. There are no shantytowns or 
slums with shacks as in Johannesburg. 

The contrast between the Belgian colony and 
the neighboring British Northern Rhodesia is 
interesting to note. In Rhodesia the Englishman 
is a settler who has come out to Africa to live 
and who takes an interest in the country as his 
home. They claim to live in a white man’s coun- 
try with a native problem which is often the 
problem of how to induce the natives to work 
for wages. 

In the Congo, on the other hand, the typical 
Belgian regards his residence as temporary; he is 
engaged for a fixed term of years, and home 
to him means Europe. Whatever other conse- 
quences follow from this difference, the effect on 
the native life is far more favorable in the Bel- 
gian system. While in Northern Rhodesia it is 
illegal to teach a skilled trade to a native lest he 
compeie with the white carpenter or bricklayer, 
in the Congo the announced ultimate objective 
is to turn over the colony to its inhabitants as 
soon as they are prepared to take it over. So the 
natives are encouraged to learn the arts and 
crafts. Trains are run by all-native crews, and 
copper and tin are mined by completely mecha- 
nized cperations with natives running the steam 
shovels, only the supervisory functions being 
performed by a small force of whites. 

It is fortunate for the natives that the inten- 
sive development of the natural resources was 
delayed until the arrival of electric power and 
automatic machinery. This reviewer once jour- 
neyed by caravan, 125 miles from the railhead 
to Stanley Pool, for eleven days over rough 
roads with natives who carried burdens of sixty 
pounds. Nor was this economical, for the ex- 
pense was a hundred dollars. All that is changed. 
Busses now run on good roads, and the mines 
have neither pick nor shovel. There are serious 
problems in plenty but the back-breaking 
drudgery has been by-passed by the machine. 
It will bemany a long day before the natives can 
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take over, but the first steps are being taken, 
and there is much to commend. 

The great development in the Belgian Congo 
came during the second World War with im- 
pressive results. The statement has been pub- 
lished that the colonial government has credits 
in the United States of three billion dollars. 
Whether this is accurate or not, it is true that 
the Katanga mines have produced more copper 
than all the rest of the world since their begin- 
ning. At one time the Congo had a practical 
monopoly on the production of radium, and half 
the world production is said to come from there 
at the present time, though the operations and 
the figures are now top secret. Most of the mate- 
rial for the atomic bombs came from the Congo. 
The Manono mines sent 40,000 tons of pure tin 
to the United States during the war and 800 
tons of ore, 70 per cent pure, are sent annually 
to Texas City for reduction. Half-a-million troy 
ounces of gold have been taken from the mines 
at K:lomoto, and some forty thousand are now 
employed there. Some 800 tons of tantalum and 
3,000 tons of cobalt were produced during the 
war, and quantities of zinc concentrate are an- 
nually shipped to Belgium. Tungsten, mala- 
chite, cadmium, and other of the rare and valu- 
able minerals swell the total. Three-fourths of 
all the diamonds, by weight, now come from the 
Congo from the alluvial deposits in the Kassai 
Valley. Most of these are not gems but the in- 
dustrial diamonds so essential to modern high- 
speed operations. 

Vegetable products are also important. Some 
three million dollars’ worth of palm oil is an- 
nually sent to the United States and much to 
other countries. Cotton culture is becoming im- 
portant, as is cacao, sugar, and, of course, rub- 
ber. Cement factories turn out sixty thousand 
tons a year for local use. They also make their 
own cigarettes—three million a day-——-with 
American machinery. 

All the above figures are taken from this 
book. The author visited the managers and 
heads of departments and was everywhere well 
received and assisted. Of matters sociological he 
records little and knows less. No native villages 
away from the planned towns were visited, nor 
is there any mention of a single Protestant mis- 
sion stations 

One signifi@ant result of the white occupation 
does receive mention; the growing number of 
the evolués, a term that has arisen to denote the 
natives who speak French, wear European 
dress, have learned some art or skill of the Euro- 
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pean, as stenography, engineering, cabinet-mak- 
ing, or the like. These evolués tend to live in 
separate villages with better and more pre- 
tentious houses in which are found books, news- 
papers, and magazines. They form an increas- 
ingly numerous class, holding themselves su- 
perior to untaught natives but with a status be- 
low the whites. There is no mention in the book 
of any present problem, but from other sources 
it is known that the Communists are busy, par- 
ticularly in Brazzaville, and that Marxist litera- 
ture is being smuggled in. The capitalistic sys- 
tem is thus being attacked from the rear. Of this 
we are destined to hear a great deal in the years 
ahead. 

Another important sociological problem 
which awaits study is the effect on the village 
life in the forest, from which are taken increasing 
numbers of the best and strongest young men. 
The colony is as large in area as the twenty-six 
states east of the Mississippi River. In this mil- 
lion square miles there are perhaps fewer than 
twelve million souls. With a hundred thousand 
in Leopoldville, seventy thousand in Elizabeth- 
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ville, forty thousand in Kilomoto, and with 
other centers of between twenty and thirty 
thousand and with this process still going on of 
robbing the villages, the effect, whatever it is, 
can hardly be favorable. 

The book contains, besides the author’s ac- 
count of his firsthand observations, a histori- 
cal introduction, with only minor inaccuracies. 
There is a description of the river, the greater 
part of which he did not see at all and in which 
the language becomes quite flowery, much as the 
reader might be tempted to do in writing a de- 
scription of the Amazon from an armchair in 
Indiana. There is a short concluding chapter of 
gratuitous advice to the government of the 
colony written with a minimum of competence. 

The book will well repay anyone who is inter- 
ested in the rich Congo Valley, which is destined 
to become increasingly important. It would be 
fine to see that country; it can be done in thirty- 
six hours from New York. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
Lake Forest, Ilinois 
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